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_        „     .  ^  lopMgmtlemrainsjdiwefort, 

if  tb«7  plrwe,  cOOBdR-  tbenuelvu  u  mantinn  of  the  Geld,  ao  far  u  lillj  in*Fc(i*e, 
GOBcbed  in  tlw  lu|a)^  of  migu  impeniT'eice,  can  runftr  thnC  booour  upon  diem, 
Wablw  DO  funhrr  notice  of  CkeiTcoalTDTeisiBl  efforts,  iiDclpusbv,nD  Uiia  |imidp>. 
a  bolish  md  intesipCTate  paper,  wliicli  tliey  call  m  '•  RejoiDiier  to  nor  "  Reply." 
miluDg  odIj  to  eipuiin,  that,  in  s^it  of  tbeir  repeated  luertioni  anil  effhrts  to  tbe 
eamoarj,  wt  Hill  mttiu  tlie  nJaed  co-npenilioa  of  tint  Genilemiui,  wbom  lli«j, 
with  perfect  truth — slmoat  the  oaly  piece  of  truth  in  Iheir  gtatcni^ui— call  "  ■  dis- 
tii^iiuhed  writer,"  and  who  ii  indeed  a  prond  omanienl  to  Inv  work  to  which  he 
derotra  hi*  isiiitaiice.  The  remaiRder  of  the  rubbish  wl.idi  they  have  gatli'rn)  in 
tbeii "  Rtjoiodn"  we  Irave  to  ita  nat'oral  obacaiitj.  We  appeal  to  llie  public,  per- 
fectlj  •aliiiiBl'  to  abide  ita  TenliM,  and  determined  to  seek  one  in  our  faTOur  by  ali 
ibe  hoaoarable  meani  in  oor  power.  A*  for  oui'  rinli,  if  tlie;  are  to  be  awh,  we 
ah*ll  throw  no  imuediineiit  in  their  waj  ;  mad  if  dey  wiah  to  make  free  with  any 
put  of  our  pluij  (at  (Iiey  haie  done,  witlioat  acknowledgment,  in  (he  ca»e  of  the 
Slwrt  Noticea,  &c.)  (hey  are  perfectlj'  a(  hberty  to  do  ao. 


*,*  Poiodkal  writer 
BO)  bMHTB  ocean  in  p, 
by  aaaw  itnnge  accident  been  inaertcd  in  the  but  paisgrapb  of  the  Review  of  Rs- 
annt'i  Chiiwae Norela,  and  (hey  make  a  *ad  jamble.     Tbe  pusagc  asitatandi  ii, 

"  Of  tbeTalea  mentioned  at  tbe  beadof  ihii  artirle.  part  are  rendered  from  the 
Engbab,  and  part  newly  edited  from  enating  tranalatioiiH  in  French.  JnJ  tlnit 
■■y  wt  tt  Ungtk  arrni  mt  t^e  knmcladgi  of  thiir  numl  flnutttim,  and  tht  tffieacion 
fualitiu  at  Mr  ptfliCtcaJ  vuhtHtimi.      Theae   Take  are  tm  in  number.    Tbo 

We  need  bardly  ny,  that  the  linaa  in  Italicaog^  lobe  OmitUd. 


n,  f-  Tfw  grnter  part  of  them,  the  spirit  is  wanting  which  axisea 
frv  .  -le  enjoyment  of  ciril  and  religions  liberty,  no  where  cotild 
«  general  acqaaintance  with  the  outlines  and  oatstanding  feetB  of 
nirtory  be  acquired  at  so  easy  a  cost  of  time. 
Smce  the  revolution,  or  rather  since  the  re-eslablishment  of 

S*'F^??^  ""F^^  "?^  i"  ^"^  ^^^  *»  *^*^  department 
^French  hterature  and  the  e&ct  of  tEe  revolution  impercep- 
tible in  It  Works  of  such  pith  and  moment  as  some  of  thoU 
w^h  appeared  m  the  precediDR  age  have  not,  indeed,  as  vet 
been  attempted ;  but  the  race  of  Uving  writera  have  applied  them- 
selves with  great  diligence  and  success  to  elucidate  iheir  own 
history,  «Ki  that  of  this  nation,  with  which,  to  the  misfortune  3 
mveK  coat  of  both,  it  has  so  often  been  inseparably  coii«ct»(l. 

VOU  I.   KG.  f ,  B  'fj,. 


2  Barante — Hiatoire  deS  Dues  de  Bourgogne. 

The  great  collection  of  their  Memoiret  particuHers  relatift  d 
I'HUtoire  de  France  (which,  when  published  just  before  the 
revolution,  purported  to  be  printed  at  London)  has  been  care- 
fully re<«ditec!  with  large  and  important  additions  \  a  second  series, 
relating  to  later  times,  is  in  course  of  publication ;  and  a  third, 
which  wilt  fiompifse  liie  dregful  rpo;^  of  tbt  Bavf>li|tiap.  And 
a  general  collection  of  Innslated  Bn^ish  memoirs  has  been  com- 
menced, and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  completed,  before  any 
collective  body  of  the  precious  onginols  has  been  undertaken 
here.  Grood  use,  too,  has  already  been  made  of  the  excellent  ma- 
teiisls  which  have  thua  been  rendered  easily  accessible.  MM. 
ViUemain,  Guizot  and  Manures  have  treated  with  great  ability 
that  most  important  age  of  English  history  which  b^an  with  the 
accessioB  of  tha  hoqse  of  StutMt,  9od  ends  yi'tih  its  expulsi<m* 
The  feeling  with  which  ^  ^qgtisbpw!  tppKAches  that  subject  is 
Dol^  of  coufvp,  neither  oMghl  it  to  be,  found  in  theae  foreign 
writers  i  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  lonw  of  oui  coatempo* 
rary  countrymen  had  leamt  from  them  to  trsajt  it,  w«  will  not 
aay  with  an  eqnM  impartiality,  but  with  modfintion  and  teniper 
sod  g(>od  faith. 

T^esa  writers,  snd  M-.  Thierry  ok),  in  his  History  of  tha 
]!4onnan  Conqu^t,  have  writt«n  )□  the  spirit  of  the  age,  systema- 
tizjpg  and  gpnarBlieing,  and  r^ardtBg  ths  operation  of  senaral 
causes  far  nior«  than  the  it^^anca  which  individuals  of  com- 
manding character  pxercise  in  directing  and  contnilling  the  course 
of  events.  M-  de  Bampte,  in  tha  worit  before  us,  has  pursued  a 
difiar^t  course,  and  ia  as  much  opposed,  in  this  reelect,  to  the 
philosophizing  hi^rians,  as  he  is  to  those  who  fill  their  pages 
with  discussions  of  doubtful  or  disputed  points ;  a^nst  wiwsa 
method  be  declares  in  his  motto, '  ^ibitwr  ad  narrandma,  mm 
«d  probandvTu.'  U  is  neneraJly  admitted,  be  says,  that  the  his- 
torians  of  his  oonntry  have  not  rendered  their  compilations  suffi- 
ciently oUractiye ;  whereas  the  contemporary  moterius  which  thay 
have  ibllowed  icany  with  them  a  charm,  of  which  all  readers  are 
sensible.  In  these  documents  the  national  chanutter  predomi- 
nates ;  the  writers,  mth  a  felicitous  aad  shrewd  naivety  which 
is  peculiarly  their  own,  conveying,  in  the  very  manner  of  their 
nanaticH),  a  sense  of  the  feelii^  wfaatevith  they  r^arded  them- 
selves as  superior  lo  the  traasafdions  that  they  reconl,  contented 
to  amuse  themselves  with  tha  courqe  nf  events  which  they  bod 
witnessed-  The  whole  of  French  literature,  he  observes,  fron 
the  Fabliaux  and  Chroniales  down  to  La  Fontaine  apd  Hamil- 
tottt  ia  marked  with  this  stamp, — French  narrative  endcavoortng 
altrays  to  present  a  dmmatio  picture  bo  the  imagination,  delimiting 
io  Ufe  and  movoiwpt.  leaving  ihe  reader  to  fona  his  ewo  wfei^- 
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enees,  md  approve  or  coodemn  at  nill,  and  anHiiie  »  sort  of  gentle 
imnj  with  k  spirit  of  inipartul  benevolence.  M.  de  Barante 
contrasts  Uiu  v\th  tfie  character  of  the  Englisli  liiitorical  me- 
noira  which  have  recently  been  publiehed  in  Fiance :  than,  he 
■Bys,  yoa  u«  strode  with  the  want  of  movement  in  the  recital; 
there,  be  says,  you  remark,  more  than  any  thing,  the  siof^e  and 
earnest  intention  of  the  writer  to  give  weight  to  his  opinionB  with* 
ont  dispUyiug  bimaelf ;  to  eelablisn  his  reasoning  diBpaauODatelyt 
and  to  give  authority  to  kis  jodgment  by  relating  the  march  of 
ewnts  rather  tfaan  tiie  aetiofM  of  individoala.  It  saemi  as  if  be 
wished  to  decide  with  all  the  coldness  of  postarity,  as  if  he  wan. 
apprehensive  that  that  liveliness  of  imagination  which  paints 
every  thii^,  should  be  imputed  in  him  to  indifioence,  and  give 
occasion  to  siiBpect  some  nnoeitain^  !u  his  convictions. — The 
contrast,  however,  is  not  fonnded  wfaoUy  npon  national  character, 
nor  would  it  have  appeared  so  striking  if  he  had  compaital  the 
English  raemoim  with  those  of  the  French  revolution ;  for  with 
these  it  is  that  they  may  fitly  be  compared ;  not  with  the  earlie* 
writers,  who  wrote  under  no  inflaence  of  passion  or  strong  int««at 
in  the  events  which  they  were  relating,  and  the  canae  wnioh  they 
bad  espoused. 

But  with  such  excellent  materials  far  national  ^tory,  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  French  have  hitherto  fiuled  in  making  tbe  right 
tne  of  them.  Some  have  written  in  a  spirit  of  servility  which 
has  de^mded  them  into  official  historiographers ;  others,  of  a  later 
Sge,  giving  way  to  an  opposite  prediteotion,  have  fallen  into  a  sati- 
rical and  declamatory  tone,  dealing  perpetually  in  fusions,  ren- 
dering htstory  the  depository  of  their  actual  dislikes,  and,  in  their 
relations  of  tne  past,  manifesting  a  bitterness  which  renrded  ttia 
present  times.  Censuring,  then,  those  who  would  make  history 
serve  directJy  for  political  instruction,  by  applying  its  examples  to 
support  arry  particolar  system  of  opinions,  ne  says  that  we  reqoire 
&om  it  only  its  facts ;  that  we  desire  to  regard  the  past,  as  we  see 
the  present,  in  its  detuls,  in  its  movements;  that  theae  carry 
with  them  those  lessons  which  every  one  may  deduce  for 
himself;  that  nothing  is  so  impartial  as  the  imagination,  and 
that  upon  this  plan  he  has  proceeded  in  U>e  present  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  has  not  been  af^d  of  wearying  his  readers,  even 
in  an  age  when  readers  are  So  little  favourable  to  long  works,  by 
treating,  in  twelve  volumes,  of  a  dynasty  which  lasted  only  for  four 
reigns,  and  comprised  a  period  of  113  years  (1364—1477.) 
The  event  has  amply  justified  his  expectations,  for  few  works 
have  been  so  eminently  miccessfol.  &)me  sacrifices  have  been 
made  for  the  e^e  of  obtaining  this  pt^ular  reception.  That 
light  and  f^luonable  readers  might  not  be  deterred  tf  any  ap- 
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pearance  of  enidition,  the  text  is  unaccompanied  with  notes  or 
lUustratioDS  of  any  kind ;  the  authorities  are  merely  indicated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  but  without  any  reference  by  which 
the  corresponding  passage  may  be  found.  A  few  pages  comprise 
all  the  preliminary  information  which  he  has  thought  necessary, 
and  there  is  nothing  retrospective  throughout  the  work.  He  tells 
his  story  circumstaatially,  livelily,  faithfiilly,  investigating  notbingt 
explainmg  nothing,  but  selecting  every  thing  characteriBtic  or 
which  to  him  appears  important:  he  carries  on  the  reader 
with  a  busy  narrative,  which,  while  it  excites  a  worthier  and 
more  abiding  interest,  is  as  amnsing  as  a  romance,  and  be  never 
delays  him  with  reflections.  The  only  work  in  our  language 
which  resembles  this  in  the  fulness  and  minuteness  dfits  details,  is 
the  history  of  Edward  III.  by  Joshua  Barnes,  which  is,  as  it  pro- 
fesses to  be,  '  faithfully  and  carefully  collected  from  the  best  and 
most  aticient  authors,  domestic  and  foreign,  printed  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  records."  But  excellent  as  this  is,  in  other  respects, 
Joshua  was  one  of  those  scholars  who  wrote  better  in  Greek  or  LfU.in 
than  in  their  mother  tongue ;  M.  de  Barante,  on  the  contrary,  has 
adapted  his  style  as  well  as  the  plan  of  his  history,  with  perfect 
judgment,  to  the  public  taste. 

'  He  has  adapted  hia  work  also  with  equal  skill  to  the  national 
feehngs  of  his  countrymen,  than  whom  (to  their  praise  be  it 
spoken)  no  people  are  more  national.  It  is  the  history  of  Burgun- 
dy and  the  Netherlands,  under  the  dukes  of  theValois  dynasty ; — 
no  earlier — no  later  time  is  included.     But  the  dukes  of  Bur- 

findy  during  that  age  appear  conspicuously  in  the  aSairs  of 
ranee ;  the  former  part  of  this  period  comprises  that  portion  of 
French  history  in  which  the  better  qualities  of  that  nation  are 
most  brilliantly  displayed,  and  during  which,  though  they  sufiered 
one  of  their  most  signal  end  memorable  defeats  from  the  English, 
they  nevertheless  ultimately  obtained  their  most  important  suc- 
cesses against  that  enemy.  The  latter  part  exhibits  the  suc- 
cessful policy  of  France  under  the  most  politic  of  its  hii^,  in  dis- 
membering the  estates  of  a  formidable  neighbour.  "liie  work, 
therefore,  belongs  in  &ct  to  French  history,  and  precisely  to  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  bestcalculated,  in  its  details,  to  excite,  and,  in 
its  results,  to  gratify  the  patriotic  fedings  of  a  Frenchman.  To  say 
that  M.  de  Barante  has  been  eminently  fortunate  in  his  subject 
would  be  an  insufficient  and  inapprt^riate  prmse :  he  has  been 
eminently  judicious  in  selecting  it. 

Philippe  de  Rovre,  duke  of  Burgundy,  died  in  1361,  in  the 
castle,  near  Dijon,  where  he  was  born,  and  from  which  he  derived 
his  surname.  The  estate  fell,  by  succession,  to  the  French  king 
Jean,  thm  a  prisoner  to  the  Eoglisb,  but  at  that  time  in  France 
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on  liupande,  ende&vonrine  to  raise  money  for  his  ransom.  What 
Fraiicis  1.  boasted  of  in  nis  misfortunes  wes  emphatically  true 
of  this  king:  fae  pieserved  his  honour,  and,  with  a  religious  sense 
of  doty,  not  being  able  to  provide  the  stipulated  sum,  returned  into 
captivity.  Before  his  departure,  he  deposited  with  the  chancellor 
ctf  Burgundy,  letters  of^  donation,  by  which  fae  separated  that 
dnchy  from  the  crown  of  France,  and  made  it  over  to  bis  fourth 
SOD,  niilippe,  in  perpetaity,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  successors, 
with  all  the  n^ts  buonging  to  the  former  dynasty,  reserving  only 
that  homage,  as  dulce  and  premier  peer  of  France,  which  the  pre- 
ceding  dokes  had  been  accustomed  to  pay.  The  dooation  vras 
to  take  effect  at  his  death,  which  soon  occurred.  King  Jean  had 
leasoa  for  thus  distbguishing  Philippe  his  favourite  son;  for, 
at  the  battle  of  Poicters,  when  the  Dauphin,  and  his  brotheta, 
the  Dokes  of  Anjou  and  Berri,  had  been  persuaded,  more  di^ 
erectly  than  valiantly,  to  leave  the  field  ■  with  clean  hands,* 
Philippe,  the  youngest  of  the  four,  (then  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,) 
•tood  by  his  &ther,  and  emulated  his  prowess,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  in  defending  him :  *  He  exposed  himself,'  said  the  king, 
*  with  a  ffood  will,  to  death  with  me ;  and,  wounded  as  he  was,  stood 
firm  and  without  fear  in  the  battle,  and  was  made  prisoner  with 
nte,  and  has  never  ceased  to  give  me  proofe  of  his  constant  and 
filial  love.'  Frtnn  this,  acconnne  to  some  writers,  he  was  called 
Philippe  the  Hardy ;  which  appellation  was  confirmed  to  him  (if 
not  Uten  first  given)  upon  a  characteristic  circumstance  occurring 
daring  his  abooe  at  the  English  court  Waitmg,  with  other  young 
BoUes  of  both  nations  upon  the  two  kings  at  dinner,  he  observed 
that  ooeofthem,  who  was  English,  servedhis  own  sovereign  before 
the  streoger ;  upon  which,  (the  reader  shall  have  it  in  Joshua 
Banies's  words,)  '  this  Philip  up  with  his  fist  and  gave  him  a 
wherret  on  the  ear,  saying,  Dare  you  serve  the  King  of  En^and 
first,  when  the  King  of  France  sits  at  the  table  ?"  The  offended 
noble  drew  his  dagger,  but  Edward  loudly  forbade  him  to  strike, 
aod  with  his  wonted  magnanimity,  commending  the  fearless  spirit 
of  the  young  French  prince,  said  to  him,  Votu  ^lea  bien  Philippe 
le  Hardi: 

King  Jean  soon  died,  and  Philippe  did  homage  to  his  brcrfher 
Charies  V.,  and  took  possession  of  nis  estates.  The  late  Duke 
of  BoKundy,  who  died  in  boyhood,  left  a  maiden  widow,  younger 
than  himself,  Margaret  by  name,  daughter  to  Louis  de  Male, 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  his  presumptive  heiress.  No  other 
woman  in  tiiat  age  had  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  dower,  and 
Charies  was  blamed  for  not  seekii^  her  in  marriage  for  himself; 
but,  pr^mng  love  to  ambition,  he  chose  for  hims^  a  handsomer 
wife :  having  done  this,  be  made  it  his  buein^  to  secure  so  desir- 
able 
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able  a  match  for  Philippe,  with  whom  the  want  df  persooal  atttae- 
tions  was  no  objection.  Louis  de  Male  had  promised  hor  to  Ed- 
mund, Earl  of  Cambridge,  one  of  Edward  lll.'s  sona,  an  alliance 
to  which  he  was  well  inclined,  and  which  was  earnestly  desired 
by  the  Flemitiga,  on  account  of  the  m:al  trade  which  they  curisd 
on  with  England,  and  the  mutual  good  mil  which  a  aeaae  of 
mutual  interest  had  produced  between  the  two  nations.  Bat 
Urbae  V.,  beinz  Frcoch  by  l»rth  and  at  heart,  interposed  bia 
Begation,  and  refuged  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  remote  r^ 
lalioaship  which  existed  between  the  parties.  The  Count's  mothef^ 
also,  Madame  Marguerite  of  France,  took  what  may  more  fitly  ba 
Called  a  ferocious  than  a  decided  part  against  the  Engli^  alliance  i 
she  went  to  her  son,  who,  under  pretence  of  illness,  lutd  avoided  an 
interview  upon  this  matter  with  the  King  of  France,  and,  throwing 
her  robe  aside,  when  her  arguments  failed  to  persuade  him,  ah* 
Itnd  bare  her  bosom,  and  said,  '  Sioce  thou  wilt  not  obey  the  wiU 
of  thy  king  and  of  thy  mother,  I  will  cut  off  this  bosom,  whieh 
has  suckled  thee  ami  none  but  thee,  and  throw- it  to  the  dogs  ibr 
food!  I  will  disinherit  thee  also,  and  thon  shalt  never  have  my 
county  of  Artois  1' — Such  a  speech  may  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  atrocious  acts  which  characteriEe  this  period  of  history. 
'  Lonia  de  Male  yielded,  and  though  the  degree  of  relationship  m 
iriuch  the  youthful  widow  stood  to  Fhihppe  le  Hardi  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  was  made  by  the  Pope  an  insuperable  bar 
to  her  marriage  with  the  EngU^  prince,  the  said  Pope,  withont 
scruple,  graat^  his  diq)ensation.  As  this  power  Was  oae  of  the 
■wst  prepoaterons  and  contradictory  to  common  sense  of  any  that 
the  Popes  exercised,  so  was  it  one  which  contributed,  at  one  time, 
most  effectually  to  their  inSoence  and  power,  and  aflerwarda 
became  as  serviceable  to  their  rapacity,  as  it  had  formerly  baen 
te  their  ambition. 

This  marriage  was  most  important  in  its  resuhs.  It  coaneoted 
the  Count  of  flanders  more  closelywith  the  royal  fomily  of  France, 
and  gave  hitn,  in  his  son-in-law,  a  powerfol  support,  of  which  he 
Mood  in  need,  against  a  people  who  were  as  turbulent  as  they 
had  hitherto  been  free  and  prosperous.  The  early  history  of  thtt 
Nethetlands  has  never  yet  been  welt  elncidated ;  they  were  ib  a 
state  of  prosperous  industry  ahogetfaer  different  from  any  other 
jmrt  of  Christendom  when  we  begin  to  read  of  them ;  and  it  it 
vain  to  seeh  for  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  rise  of  that  pros- 
oerity,  either  in  their  own  writers,  or  in  those  of  any  other  country. 
What  cm  be  recovered  upon  this  curions  subpect,  from  existing 
docnmenta  of  any  kind,  has  been  collected  by.  Bilderdijk,  the 
SKMt  distinguished  Oian  of  letters  whom  Holland  ha*  for  many 
geastatioBS  produced,  and  inferior  to  nooneio  her  boat  >^:-.»4t 
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a  not  iodeed  possible  to  speak  too  higlily  of  his  gr«at  and  varions 
erndttion;  his  comprehensive  and  commanding  mind,  his  gemos 
and  his  moral  worth.  But  evil  times,  and  a  more  than  commotl 
share  in  the  Calamities  of  his  country,  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging his  materials  in  the  form  which  he  alone  coold  give  thete; 
and  now,  when  the  burthen  of  age  and  Infirmity  is  upon  him,  tfa^ 
hope  can  no  longer  be  entertained  of  seeing  a  history  of  Holland 
from  the  person  who,  of  all  others,  was  best  qnalified,  in  every  way, 
fa  have  performed  that  service  to  literature  and  to  his  oalivd 
ksd. 

There  is  a  precocity  to  which  communities,  as  well  as  individual 
constitutions,  ait  liable,  and  its  effects  are  not  less  to  be  dreaded, 
towers  (for  example)  may  be  acquired  by  men,  when  they  caa 
only  be  hurtful  to  them,  because  they  will  certainly  be  misem- 
ployed ;  this  is  seen  wherever  savages  have  learnt  the  use  of  the 
Dorse,  or  hate  obtained  fire-ahns.  So,  also,  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion may  be  made  by  one  part  of  the  social  body,  with  which  the' 
other  is  not  in  a  situation  to  keep  pace,  and  thus  s  principle  of  dis- 
union is  mtrodnced :  when  this  occurs,  rash  attempts  at  sudden 
changes  are  made, — equally  to  be  lamented  whether  they  succeed 
or  fan;  and  well-meant  endeavours  at  reformation  end  but  totf 
cnrely  in  confirming  and  aggravating  the  evils  which  they  were 
intended  to  remove.  This  had  taken  place  in  Flanders  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  where  manufactures  and  commerce  had,  for 
many  generations,  been  carried  on  with  an  intelligence  and  enter- 
[Hise  not  surpassed  in  subsequent  times,  A  middle  class  had 
consequently  arisen  there, — the  aristocracy  of  trade — who  were  iA 
that  age  undoubtedly  the  best  informed  and  most  liberal  part  of 
the  community.  They  seem  to  have  arisen  as  soon  as  the 
noTtbem  pirates  were  suppressed ;  and  about  the  sajne  time  the  in- 
vaMon  of  England  by  the  Normans  drew  off  from  those  countries 
the  greater  part  of  mose  turbulent  adventurers,  who  had  bees 
almost  as  great  a  ctirse  to  the  land  they  left,  as  they  proved  to 
that  where  they  established  themselves  by  conquest.  Eventual 
good  was  produced  by  the  conquest — immediate  by  the  comp^ 
rative  tranquillity  which  this  emigration  occasions  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  that  intermission  or  abatement  of  Internal  feuds 
was  prolonged  by  the  crusades.  It  was  improved  with  sur- 
prising industry  and  success.  The  Netherlands,  at  this  day, 
excite  the  admimtion  of  a  fiireigner  from  whatever  country  h6 
may  come ;  yet  five  centuries  ago  they  were  more  populous  and 
Jittore  proaJperous  than  they  are  now;  how  much  greater  theii 
must  haxe  been  their  relative  superiority  and  civtlizatiou  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  1  But  their  progress  had  been  too  fast,  tart  of 
the  Loir  Countries  (and  it  is  that  port  which  has  betiii  of  mofit 
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importance  for  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  over  otlier 
partii  of  Europe  and  the  world)  was  inhabited  and  cuUivuted, 
before  nature  in  its  slow,  but  certain  operation,  had  prepared  it 
for  human  inhabitancy.  KiverSf  which  in  the  course  of  another 
millennium  might  have  raised  the  land  to  a  safe  level,  were 
too  soon  controlled  and  directed  (in  some  instances  erroneously) 
by  man ;  whole  tracts  have,  in  consequence,  been  drowned ;  and  it 
ia  to  be  feared  that  more  extensive  districts  will,  at  no  distant 
lime,  be  in  like  manner  irretrievably  lost,  unless  the  new.poweia 
which  science  has  disclosed,  be,  with  extraordinary  exertion  and 
expense,  brought  to  aid  the  people  in  their  perpetual  endeavours 
to  protect  the  land  against  the  superincumbent  water. 

These  physical  circumstances  in  some  d^ree  resemble  what 
look  place  in  the  political  history  of  those  countries.  As  the  too 
mack  and  the  too  little  in  the  dispensation  of  worldly  goods,  call 
fortb  melancholy  reflections  when  we  contemplate  tue  condition 
of  individuals,  so  may  the  too  early  and  the  too  hie  in  the  affairs 
of  nations.  We  see  them  possessed  of  means  and  strength  before 
they  have  acquired  experience  and  wisdom  for  employing  them 
veil ;  and  they  learn  what  their  true  policy  should  have  been, 
when  the  consequences  of  having  followed  an  erroneous  system 
are  irretrievable.  A  great  commercial  body  had  arisen  in  the 
Low  Countries  before  the  territorial  proprietors  were  disposed  to 
abate  any  of  those  haughty  pretensions  which  they  had  inherited 
from  a  race  of  conquerors.  Between  these  classes  there  was  no 
intermixture;  they  were  distinct  castes  in  society,  with  as  proud  a 
feeline,  on  one  side,  as  exists  among  the  military  or  the  twice-born 
firamms  in  Hindostan,  but  not  with  the  same  abject  submission, 
on  the  other,  for  insolent  contempt  was  repaid  by  a  resolute  and 
vindictive  hatred.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manners  of  the  age 
that  could  tend  to  mitigate  this  mutual  ill  will ;  and  for  its  reli- 
gion,— it  held  out  to  all  parties  its  dispeasations,  at  a  certain  rate, 
for  any  crimes,  however  atrocious,  which  they  might  be  pleased 
to  commit.  The  troubles  which  arose  from  this  enmity  were  not 
like  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France,  or  of  Wat  Tyler 
in  England,  or  the  peasants  of  a  later  age  in  Germany, — cases 
in  all  which  the  servile  parts  of  the  community  rose  in  arms 
against  those  by  whom  they  were  oppressed.  1])ioEe  were  sudden 
and  dreadful  enbrts  of  despair  and  rage.  But  here  ivas  the  great 
body  of  a  free  people,  possessing  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
were  ready  to  defend  and  to  abuse.  With  all  the  elements  for  a 
democratic  government,  and  much  disposition  for  it,  they  had 
wealth  and  intelligence  as  well  as  numbers  on  their  side ;  and  if 
these  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  the  martial  habita  of 
their  adversaries,  and  the  chivalrous  feehng  which   iras  always 
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to  b«  toaad  aqnong  them,  and  the  aliionces  to  irhich  the  Counts 
pught  look  for  support  aghast  rebellious  subjects,  they,  on  the  other 
fiaod,  luten  that  the  people  of  the  adjacent  couotnes,  r^artling 
them  in  their  hearts  as  struggling  for  a  common  cause,  would  assist 
Ifaem  openly  if  they  daied,  secretly  if  they  couLd  do  no  more ; 
aod  they  flepeoded  also  upon  aid  from  England.  For  England 
was  connected  with  the  Netherlands  by  the  Konnan  conquest  (a 
great  proportion  of  the  successful  adventurers  having  come  from 
those  parts);  by  a  commercial  intercourse  which  was  mutually 
faeoeficial  to  berth  nations ;  and  by  the  marriafe  of  Edward  III. 
mtli  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Hainault,  one  of  the  happiest  mar- 
pages  which  history  has  recorded,  no  queen  having  ever  been 
worthier  of  an  illustrious  husband,  or  more  fortunate  in  her 
children. 

The  name  and  fortunes  of  Jacob  Van  Arteveld,  the  brewer  of 
Ghent,  are  generally  known  by  English  readers.  He  was  the 
Brst  great  demagogue  who  figures  in  modem  history ;  and  though 
few  of  his  class  hfive  abused  their  authority  so  little,  or  aimed  so 
coosistently  and  sincerely  at  pKunoting  the  real  interests  of  tbeit 
country,  bis  eventful  story  has  served,  in  after  times,  rather  to 
exemplify  the  folly  and  the  danger  of  ambition,  and  the  guilt  in 
which  it  involves  its  dupes,  however  generous  the  feeling  with 
which  they  may  enter  upon  their  career,  than  to  obtain  for  him 
■n  honourable  remembrance.  The  tragedy  of  his  son  is  not  so 
bmiUarly  known  in  England,  being  not  so  intimately  connected 
with  our  own  annals,  and  only  with  a  part  of  them  which  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  in  detail.  We  may  select  it,  therefore,  both 
for  the  importance  of  the  events  which  it  comprises,  and  as  being 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  times,  both  in  their  darkest  and 
u  their  brightest  aspects,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  of  which 
M,  de  Barante's  history  is  composed.  It  is  necessary  to  begin 
F>th  the  troubles  which  broke  out  in  1379,  ten  years  afler  the 
manisge  of  Philippe  le  Hardi  with  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders. 

That  Count,  who,  as  Marchant  says,  derived  an  ill-boding 
appellation  a  JAoiapago  arceque  palatma  geaitale,  ominota,  was 
unpopular  for  his  shameless  profligacy  and  his  ruinous  prodigality. 
He  had  married  a  woman  as  ferocious  in  her  acts  as  nis  mother 
had  shown  herself  in  words.  Knowing  that  he  had  a  young  mis- 
tress who  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  the  Countess  decoyed 
her  during  his  absence  to  the  palace  at  Male,  and  there  had  her 
nose  cut  off;  the  poor  creature  was  thrown  into  premature  labour 
by  this  atrocity,  and  died  on  the  sixth  day  at^r  giving  birth  to 
two  children,  whose  lives  also  were  thus  destroyed  I  Had  the 
Count  condemned  this  murderess  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a 
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Ounnefy.  tte  pnnishment  would  have  been  lighter  than'  the  tsAmt  i 
but  such  crimes  might  be  commitfed  by  aucfi  persona  with  impu- 
nity ;  he  seenn,  however,  in  consequence,  to  have  separated 
wholly  froiii  her,  and  afterw&rds  to  have  become  more  openly 
dissolute  m  his  course  of  life.  While  he  thus  forfeited  all  claim 
to  the  good  opinion  of  his  subjects,  he  loat  thei^  good  wiK  by  a6 
tmconcilidttng  and  superciKoos  demeanour ;  yet,  far  the  supjJj^ 
of  his  profuse  expenditure,  he  continued  to  taalie  denittida  npoH 
them  sufficient  to  have  put  their  attachment  to  the  test,  eve6  if 
there  had  bCen  a  strong  personal  feeling  and  st  rooted  principle  of 
loyalty  to  support  it.  Three  times  the  states  had  paid  his  ckbta  i 
but  when  he  called  upon  them  again  for  a  lai^  som  on  otcaaioil 
of  some  feasts  to  Which  he  had  invited  the  nobles  of  Flanders, 
Brabant,  Artois,  Hainault  and  Holland,  a  citizen  of  Ghent  raised 
his  voice  in  the  name  of  his  free  city,  and  declared  that  they 
would  contribute  nothingmore  for  such  expenses,  having  already 
contributed  too  much.  The  Flemings  could  not  be  taxed  without 
thehr  consent,  and  they  stood  upon  their  privileges ;  they  were  aik 
intelligent  and  a  free  people,  but  even  the  commons  were  not 
tinitea  ;  there  existed  a  rivalry  between  Ghent  and  Bruges,  then 
the  moA  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  in  Europe ;  and  BrugM 
supplied  his  present  wants  by  purchasing  his  permission  for  open- 
ing a  canal  to  the  Lys,  one  of  the  rivers  which  runs  to  Ghent : 
the  object  of  the  Bruges  people  was  to  provide  themselves  thua 
with  better  fresh  water.  But  Louis,  in  selhng  this  permission,  acted 
against  the  opinion  of  the  nobles,  and  of  his  couAcil ;  Ghent 
complained  that,  by  this  means,  a.  navigation  would  be  opened  tot 
vessels  which  must  otherwise  have  past  by  that  city  as  they 
Were  wont  to  do,  and  the  discontent  thus  occasioned  was  exaspe^ 
rated  by  one  who  had  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  sow 
sedition  there. 

This  person,  Jan  Heyns  by  name,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  influence  among  the  people,  had  by  good  «6d  evil  acts  oIh 
tained  the  Count's  &vour,  and  had  by  him  been  well  rewarded 
for  the  wicked  service  of  committing  a  murder  at  his  instigation. 
He  had  been  banished  for  this,  but  removed  no  farther  than  to 
Donay;  and  being  soon  pardoned,  as  he  expected,  obtained  the 
office  of  dean  or  deacon,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  sailors  at  Ghent, 
which  was  that  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  emolument.  The  office 
was  coveted  by  a  certain  Gisbert  Aiathias,  between  whom  and 
Heyns  there  was  also  an  hereditary  enmity.  Mathias  found  means 
of  persuading  the  Count  that  Heyns  might,  if  he  pleased,  increase 
his  revenues  20,000  florins  a  year  by  an  impost  which  would  fall 
wholly  upon  his  company  and  the  foreign  merchants.  Accordingly 
Heyns  was  codunanded  to  carry  diis  project  into  eSiKt :  Mathm 
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•ad  his  brbdistsi  *h(l  ven  also  people  of  grt«t  inflaeitce,  took 
Undertiatid  meMorea  for  enaariHg  iU  failure ;  and  theo  making  tbft 
CodDt  believe  tbtt  it  had  Faited  tbrOogh  the  ititrigues  of  Heynd, 
HeyoB  was  removed  frotn  hifi  office  and  Mathiaa  apptnnted  in  hit 
place ;  «nd  then  the  impost  «85  carried,  through  the  same  interest 
ifbicb  had  caos^  itB  rejection  before.  One  of  the  Mathiasetf, 
knowhig  tbU  Htryns  waa  Bot  a  iti&n  who  ^oold  quietly  sabmit  lo 
be  thus  otitwHted  arid  supplanted,  proposed  to  put  him  out  of  tht 
«ay  by  the  castAtnary  tneflnd  Of  murder ;  bnt  Gisbert  scrupled 
at  tht«,  and  mrald  not  consent  tint  it  should  be  dotie.  He  was 
deceived  by  the  apparent  trant]uillity  of  Heyos,  «ho  abstained 
fnHn  offenng  any  oppoeitioti  to  his  tritimp'hant  rival.  The  office 
of  whkh  heliad  beed  deprived  hod  contented  his  ambition  ^hile 
he  held  it ;  bnt  nothing  less  than  an  tcaurrection  of  the  people 
■gainst  the  Count  utould  sBtitf^  his  rfevenge,  and  for  this  the  timt 
Wb  fkvoDrkMe.  For,  tfaongh  the  nobles  uiidoubtedly  froold  take 
part  with  their  lord,  there  wsa  reason  td  behevfi  that  the  people  of  (hfc 
other  citJes  and  communes  would  make  eommon  cansfe  with  those 
of  Ghent :  it  was  not  hkely  tbttt  Louis  ^oiild  obtftrri  assistance 
fir<»i  the  f^encti  king,  whrnn  he  had  recently  oSended  by  recervii^ 
tad  aiding  t^  Duki  of  Britt«ny ;  but  if,'  thMligh  the  influence  of 
his  soil-itl-)s«  of  BbrgUhdy,  the  French  should  support  hiu, 
Ibeie  *ere  the  Eh^ish,-  who  had  great  caus6  of  complaint  aeaioft 
the  Countj  tlfld  might  be  induced  to  contiect  thetnselves  with  Ih^ 
jwpniat  party,  as  th£J^  bftd  don^  in  ths  dAjs  of  Jacob  Van 
Aiteveld. 

Ere  hrti^,  b#  artfaBy  fomentllig  the  disccftitent  *hich  the  under- 
ttliing  of  the  Bruges  caiial  had  occasioned,  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
citing sedition  among  &  taost  totlmlent  and  licentious  populace. 
The  guild  of  ctimpany  of  watermen,  thinking  themselves  espe^ 
dally  injured  by  the  prefect,  looked  to  him,  aS  their  late  deacob, 
fcr  snppoft  hi  th«ir  intended  opposition ;  dthcti  of  the  people 
joiAed  itienii  and  Heyns,  accepting  the  adthoHty  which  they  offered 
nim,  persuaded  them  to  resume,  as  a  badge,  the  white  hoOd  of 
their  ancestors,  by  which  their  numbers  and  consequent  strength 
Would  be  made  appsretrt  both  to  fheniselves  and  to  those  whom  H 
wss  necessary  thatthey  should  intimidate.  Thus  encouraged  and 
embodied,  theysallied  forth,  arid  drovethe  workmen  from  the  canal. 
"the  work,  thtis  forcibly  interrbpted,  WaS  resiitned  by  the  Count's 
people;  uKl  tbfe revcAters, iipon  thi^, slew  eoitieof theworkmen.  The 
l^mied  force  whibh  should  have  protecttid  them  arrived  too  late, 
Hnd  Ae  fdrthtit  progress  of  the  work  was  abandotied  a^  impracti- 
cable in  the  present  state  of  popular  excitement.  The  high  bdililF 
Of  Ghent,  Roger  de  Haufcrive,  at  this  time  arrested  one  of  the  most 
MiMou*  Mum^  tod  iRtitiialed  ht»  ietsrrtion  of  doing  the  same 
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to  fi\  who  wore  the  white  hood.  The  act  was  not  less  impru- 
ilent  thaa  the  threat,  fOr  it  was  cODtrary  to  the  privileges  of  the 
town;  and  when  the -deacon  of  the  weavers,  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  required  the  release  of  the  prisoner,  he  affected  to 
ridicule  the  stir  which  was  made  in  behalf  of  a  merchant,  and 
declared  that,  if  the  man  were  tep  times  richer  than  be  was,  he 
would  not  release  him  without  an  order  from  the  Count.  Matters 
had  not  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  to  throw  off  all  appearance  of 
respect  for  their  lawful  lord.  They  resolved  that  a  deputation 
should  be  sent  to  him,  requesting  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
and  Heyns  took  care  that  GIsbert  should  be  one  of  the  persons 
appointed  to  this  commlsBioo ;  hoping  to  place  his  enemy  in  this 
Ui^mma,  that  he  should  either  forfeit  the  Count's  favom:,  by 
serving  faithfully  those  who  deputed  him,  or  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  people,  and  perhaps  become  the  victim  of  their  suspicions. 
The  Count  conceded  every  thing  which  was  asked,  but  lie  r&- 
quired  that  the  association  of  the  White  Hoods  should  be  dissolved. 
*  Nay/  said  Heyns  to  the  people  of  Ghent,  '  these  White  Hoods 
have  protected  your  franchises  better  than  Scarlet  Bonnets  could 
have  done  1  They  have  made  you  feared ;  and  if  they  are  now  to 
be  laid  ikide  at  the  Count's  command,  your  liberties  will  not  be 
worth  three  stivers  1'  There  was  but  too  much  reason  for  this 
advice ;  for  never  was  there  less  public  honour  ihaa  in  the  ages 
of  chivalry.  The  White  Hoods,  therefore,  were  retained;  and 
the  Count  in  anger  ordered  the  baililT  to  proceed  to  Ghent  with 
two  hundred  horse,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Gisbert,  to  arrest 
Heyns  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  sedition,  carry  them  within 
the  castle,  and  there  behead  them.  But  Heyns  wanted  neither 
f6re»ght  to  apprehend  his  danger,  nor  resolution  for  meeting  it ; 
iaud  when  Hauterive  and  Gisb^  entered  the  city  and  occupied 
the  great  square  with  the  armed  force  and  the  standard  of  the 
Count,  six  hundred  of  the  White  Hoods  assembled  with  Heyns, 
the  whole  body  of  the  weavers  joined  them,  and  they  marched 
against  the  standard  Emd  the  bailiff.  The  standard  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  the  bailiff  killed.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly asked  where  he  could  collect  ropes  enough  for  hanging 
the  rebeb  of  Ghent  before  their  own  doors.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  would  have  done  this  if  he  had  been  strtHig  enough,  than 
that  he  should  have  said  it,  audit  is  by  theprtqtagationofsuch 
falsehoods  that  mobs  are  rendered  furious  in  such  times.  Gisbert 
and  his  brother  fled  at  the  first  appefu-ance  of  a  multitude,  which 
they  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  and  the  armed  horsemen 
were  driven  out  of  the  town. 

The  ma^trates,  in  the  hope  of  yet  restoring  tranquillity  and 
prder,  convoked  (he  people,  umI  prevailed  qa  them,  yrbvu,  ha.yim 
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d  their  ^rengeaoce,  th^y  Were  somenhat  cooled,  add  capable 
of  i^ardiog  the  consequences  of  their  conduct,  to  consent  that 
■Dother  dentation  should  be  appointed,  and  go  to  soUcit  pardoni 
Heyns  gave  his  voice  publicly  for  this  :  secretly,  meantime,  he 
was  devising  means  for  rendering  the  breach  irreparable;  and 
with  that  intent,  while  the  deputation  were  on  their  way,  he  mus-. 
tered  ten  thouBaOd  of  his  White  Hoods,  and  sacked  the  castle  of 
Wondelgbem,  on  which  the  Count  had  expended  not  less  than 
200,000  florins,  it  being  one  of  his  hvonrite  places  of  ^Kxle.  He 
then  set  fire  to  it  The  flames  were  visible  overall  that  lavd 
country ;  and  for  six  leagues  ronnd  the  frightful  spectacle  was 
repeated,  the  people  every  where  rising,  as  at  a  concerted  signal, 
to  plaoder  and  bom  the  habitations  of  the  nobles.  The  deputation 
was  stiU  at  Bmgm  when  the  flres  were  seen,  and  the  news  arrived 
Aere.  Count  Louis,  who,  having  received  thera  with  severrty  at 
first,  had  hardly  been  persuaded  by  their  humUe  representations 
to  aSbrd  tbem  a  favourable  answer,  annunmied  them  again  to  his 
presence:  'I had  granted  you,'  said  he,  'all  your  demands, 
and  here  your  people  have  burnt  for  me  the'castle  in  the  worid 
which  I  liked  best  1  If  it  w«e  not  for  my  honour,  and  that  I  had 
nven  you  a  safe  conduct,  I  would  have  all  your  heads  struck  otFI 
Begone,  and  tell  your  cursed  people  of  Ghent  that  they  shall  have 
no  peace,  and  that  I  will  hearven  to  no  treaty  till  I  have  them  at 
my  mercy  to  take  oS'as  many  heads  as  1  may  think  proper.'  But 
this  was  the  point  to  which  the  demagc^es'  projects  were  directedv 
While,  therefore,  the  Count  called  upon  the  kuighta  and  nobles 
of  Flanders,  and  distributed  them  with  someGerman  men-at-arms 
in  his  fortresses,  Heyns  dispatched  his  emissaries  round  about, 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  make  common  cuise  with  the  men 
c^  Ghent.  War  was  declared  then  against  the  Count ;  he  was 
elected  to  the  command ;  and,  at  the  head  of  some  ten  thousuid 
men,  he  entered  Bruges,  the  people  adnutting  him  in  despite  of 
their  magistrates  and   nobles.     The   Count  was  then  at  Lisle 

Sreparing  for  hostilities.  A  league  between  the  two  cities  of 
mges  and  Ghent  was  proclaimed  in  tbe  market-place,  and  the 
Ghentese  having  been  entertained  there  two  days  with  great  ap- 
parent cordiality,  sent  two  hundred  hostages  to  Ghent,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Damme,  but  there  Heyns  was  cut  short  in  his  career. 
Two  days  he  was  feasted  there ;  on  the  third  he  was  token  sud- 
denly ill,  removed  on  a  litter,  and  died  the  same  evening :  his 
death  was  imputed  to  poison,  given  him,  it  wais  said,  by  a  woman 
of  rank.  It  occurred  opportunely  for  the  Count ;  but  though,  io 
that  age,  such  a  crime  would  only  have  been  in  the  common 
course  of  policy,  and  the  account  with  conscience  (if  any  account 
were  taken  of  it)  easily  settled  by  the  he^>  of  a-confessor^  U  is  ncA- 
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liksly  diat  Lduis,  or  his  friends,  ahonld  have  understood  the  cha- 
ncter  of  the  Ghentese  eo  ill,  as  to  suppose  that  obedience  and 
order  would  be  restored  among  them,  if  this  master-mover  of 
disa^ction  were  taken  off*. 

Heyns'i  body  was  received  at  Ghent  in  procession  by  tfie  clergy, 
and  all  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral  were  performed,  as  they 
would  have  been  fora  personage  <^the  highest  rank.  The  deacons 
•nd  hundred-men  assembled,  and  elected  four  captains  in  his 
place,  by  name  Raso  Van  Hersellfl,  Jan  Bmyn,  Jan  Bol,  and  Fieter 
Vander  Bo8ch,—-the  latter  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  deceased.  The  troubles  hod  now  decidedly  as- 
anin^  the  character  of  a  struggle  between  the  commons  on  one 
part,  and  the  Count,  supported  by  the  nobles,  on  the  other ;  and  the 
whde  of  Flemish  Flanders  dechued  for  tiie  popular  cause,  the 
towns  of  Alost,  Termonde  and  Oudenard  excepted ;  into  the  latter 
the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  had  retired,  and  by  that  means  cut 
off  the  communicatioD  of  the  Ghentese  with  Tournay  by  the 
Scheldt,  while  the  Count,  witb  a  body  of  Germans  and  Burgundians, 
took  possession  of  Tennonde,  to  intercept  the  commerce  of  the 
river  on  that  side.  The  Ghentese,  who  had  now  »xty  thousand 
men  in  aims,  well  supplied  with  artillery,  both  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  kind,  besieged  the  former  place,  and  attempted  to  take  the 
latter  by  surprise.  They  approached  it  unperceived,  and  attacked 
itat  once  by  land  and  water,  Diederich  Van  Brederode,  one  of 
a  femily  whose  name  often  appears  in  the  history  of  Holland, 
resisted  their  first  assault,  and  the  Count,  roused  from  his  sleep, 
carried  the  standard  himself  to  the  walls.  The  aSair  lasted  from 
day-break  till  noon,  when  the  assailants  retired  with  considereble 
loss  to  the  camp  before  Oudenard.  That  place  was  garrisoned  bv 
men  on  whose  courage  and  honour,  and  fidemy  to  the  cause  in  whicn 
ibtiy  were  engaged,  full  reliance  mi^t  be  placed ;  they  resisted 
the  resolute  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  besiegers  i  but  they 
were  cut  off  from  supplies ;  and  the  Count,  therefore,  lest  they 
shonld  be  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  negociated.  He  was 
persuaded  to  this  by  his  mother  and  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
acted  as  mediator,  and  engaged  fortheCountthat  a  pardon  snould 
be  granted,  without  exception  of  any  person,  and  that  the  Count 
should  reside  in  his  good  city  of  Ghent.  Peace  was  then  made;  but 
wise  men  perceived  with  sorrow,  that  where  there  was  so  much  re- 
aentment  on  one  side,  and  so  mncb  suspicion  on  the  other,  it  was 
not  likely  to  be  durable.  Louis  manifested  no  intention  to  perform 
tliat  part  of  the  contAtion  which  would  place  him  among  the 
moat  refractory  of  his  subjects :  in  this  he  was  influenced,  not  bv 
any  apprehension  for  his  own  safety,  but  by  dislike,  for  whicn 
tliere  waa  suStdent  cause,  though  to  bis  own  previous  misconduct 
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mmof  af  tboae  drcam^aBcoi  -vibiciiiud  pnivolnd  it  nugbt  jus% 
be  Ineed.  Bspaated  iosUnces  nae  made  by  the  people  of  Ghent 
that  be  sbouul  fiilit  bis  piomtse:  at  length,  foar-aiul-tweiity  of 
tba  piuicipal  ckizans  wbk  deputed  to  bring  bun  back  wkh  them* 
■ad  infatmed  Hut  it  was  aseleaa  fiir  them  Ut  letum  uolees  thej 
were  •acoessfiit  i  for,  U*  they  cane  witboat  ibe  Count,  tfaa  gates 
^obU  be  shot  agaimt  them.  The  Count  yields  so  far  to  pru- 
dcBCB,  that  bciBg  apprized  of  their  comictg,  be  met  them  with  bit 
mite  between  Bruges  aod  Deynse ;  but  he  yielded  ungracionsly, 
■■d  airaply  touefainE  his  bonnet  as  be  past,  rode  on  widiout  deign* 
iog  to  notice  tbeos  farther.  He  coosent^,  however,  to  give  them 
aoaience  at  Deynse,  after  he  bad  dined  ;  then  they  knelt  befbre 
him,  Bad  entreated  bim  to  return  to  his  good  city  of  Ghent,  where 
hia  pveaence  was  so  grsaUy  flasired.  He  replied,  with  s  tone  of 
oalm  displeasure,— r'  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  people  at  Ghent 
who  desiie  to  see  me  there ;  but  I  marvel  that  there  should  be  so 
little  lemembrance  of  what  has  pest  I — ^They  have  murdered  my 
bailiflt  destroyed  the  bouses  of  my  people,  expelled  my  officer*, 
kirat  the  castle  in  the  woiid  that  I  lov^  best,  pillaged  my  towns, 
killed  my  bni^ts,  and  committed  so  many  evils,  that  I  wish  it 
w«re  possible  for  me  not  to  remember  them,  as  in  spite  of 
myself  I  do.'  i  Ah,  sire,'  said  they,  *  never  think  of  this  1  You 
have  pardoned  all'  '  True,'  the  Count  replied,  '  nor  do  I  intend 
by  these  words  to  ctmvey  any  threats  for  what  has  past :  I  mean 
only  to  remind  you  of  the  cruelties  and  felonies  of  the  people  of 
Glint!'  r    r~ 

Tbe  next  day  be  entered  that  city ;  the  magistrates  received 
him  at  the  gates  and  Idssed  his  hand ;  and  every  mark  of  respect 
was  shown  bim  by  the  people ;  but  he  returned  their  salutes  un-^ 
yvcioosly,  passing  through  them  instantly,  and  scarcely  deigning 
to  incline  his  head  towards  them.  Presents  were  brought  him^ 
with  all  humility  on  tbe  part  of  tbose  by  whom  they  were  ofiered, 
•ad  to  these  persons  he  said,  that  his  intention  waa  strictly  to 
observe  tbe  good  peace  which  had  been  concluded ;  but  that  the 
UBDciation  of  the  White  Hoods  must  be  broken  up,  and  that  then 
■ost  be  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  the  bailiiT,  which  the  family 
•f  the  deseased  required  at  hie  hands.  If,  by  the  latter  demand, 
•>  is  piobable,  pecuniary  satis&ction  were  meant,  it  might  easily 
have  been  obtained ;  but  there  was  a  gross  imprudence  in  venturing 
■>  soon  to  measure  his  strength  against  the  popular  party.  They 
took  the  alann  at  this  declaration,  and  on  the  morrow,  when 
ha  rade  into  the  market-place,  attended  by  his  knights  and  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  harangue  the  people,  the  most  resolute 
of  thp  i»alcoatents  were  there,  armed,  and  wearing  tbe  wbite 
faeod.     He  wpoka  to  them  at  coiwideiaJ:4e  length,  mildly,  kindly, 
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Btid  it  is  said  prddently  also,  and  he  was  heard  in  silence :  hC 
repeated,  that  he  pardoned  all  the  ofGences  which  had  been  com'<- 
mitted  against  him,  and  would  no  mora  hear  them  mentioned  \ 
but  he  added,  that  no  more  must  be  committed,  and  that  the 
white  hoods  most  be  laid  aside.  Munauis  were  then  heard^ 
He  leqaested  them  to  separate  peaceably:  die  White  Hoods  re- 
mained, they  offered  him  no  salute  as  ne  passed  through  them ; 
but  he  saw,  or  thought  that  he  saw  marks  of  insult  and  of  defianca 
In  a  few  days,  therefore,  he  left  the  city  without  taldnz  leave  of 
the  magistrate,  and  went  to  Lisle.  The  better  part  of  the  citizens 
were  gneved ;  they  saw  that  the  Count  was  deeply  displeased^ 
and  that  he  had  as  little  confidence  in  the  Ghentese  as  they  could 
have  in  him ;  but  the  White  Hoods  were  masters :  the  four  cap- 
tains whom  they  had  chosen  domineered  in  the  city,  and,  under 
their  absolute  authority,  preparations  were  made  for  defending 
it,  in  the  struggle  which  was  now  foreseen.  The  demagogues  were 
as  desirous  of  plunging  into  this,  as  the  quiet  and  orderly  part  of 
(be  inhabitants  were  of  remaining  in  obedience  and  peace;  and 
the  infioence  of  the  turbulent  party  was  soon  confirmed  by  an  act 
of  outrageous  cruelty  which  the  kinsmen  of  the  bailiff  perpe- 
'trated.  They  declared  war  in  their  own  name  against  the  city 
in  this  quarrel,  and  intercepting  in  the  Scheldt  forty  barges  be- 
longing to  Ghent,  they  cut  off  the  ears,  noses  and  fingers  of  the 
bai^men,  put  out  their  eyes,  and  sent  them  in  that  deplorable 
state  to  their  townsmen. 

While  the  magistrates  endeavoured  to  make  the  people  per- 
ceive that  this  atrocity  was  in  no  degree  imputable'to  the  Count, 
Jan  Bruyn  got  together  five  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  sur- 

Jtrised  Ondenard,  which,  upon  the  security  of  the  peace,  had  been 
efl  without  garrison ;  threw  down  its  gates  and  its  walls,  and 
proclaimed,  in  defiance  of  the  Count,  th^  he  did  this  by  autho- 
rity of  the  city  of  Ghent.  The  manstrates  disavowed  this  violence 
as  promptly  and  sincerely  as  the  Count  condemned  the  conduct 
ofHauterive's  relations:  they  banished  Bruyn  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,  and  Louis  also  banished  the  Hautertves.  Had  there  been 
the  same  prudence  in  his  advisers,  which,  under  far  mote  difiicuU 
circumstances,  was  observed  by  these  citizens,  order  might  yet 
have  been  restored  ;  but  they  counselled  Louis  to  take  vengeance, 
for  which  he  was  but  too  well  disposed:  accordingly,  having  re-foi^ 
tified  Oudenard,  he  called  upon  his  cousin  of  Btabant  to  give  up 
Bruyn  who  had  retired  to  Ath ;  and,  having  got  this  dema- 
gogue into  his  power,  put  him  to  death  at  Lille,  ^d  at  the  same 
time  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  popular  party  at 
Ypres.  All  who  hod  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  inquiry  into 
their  conduct,  they  who,  with  the  best  mcdives,  bad  taken  part  in 

the 
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the  popular  cause,  as  Trell  as  those  Vho  had  been  influeQced  only 
hy  the  norst,  perceived  now  that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect 
if  the  Count  were  to  become  that  absolute  master  which  he  aimed 
at  beinz.  Pieter  Vander  Bosch  took  advantage  of  an  occasion  on 
which  the  peraons  best  disposed  to  obedience  dared  not  speak 
further  in  support  of  au  opinion  against  which  the  Count  him- 
self was  acting;  he  declared  that  there  could  be  no  security 
for  them  nhile  a  single  gentleman's  house  or  castle  were  left 
standing ;  and  the  nibble  accordingly  went  forth  to  burn  and  to 
destroy.  Knights  and  esquires  necessarily  then  took  arms  in  their 
own  defence ;  the  commons  in  Brabant  aad  Hainault  took  part 
withj  those  of  Flanders  ;  and  a  war  of  castes  ensued,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  wars,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given.  Louis  was 
ID  great  strength,  for  the  popular  feeling,  on  one  side,  was  in  no 
slight  degree  counterbalanced  by  that  principle  of  fidelity  towards 
their  lords  which  prevailed  under  the  feudal  system,  wherever 
feudal  power  was  not  enormously  abused.  The  noblesand  gentry, 
not  of  this  disturbed  province  alone,  but  of  Artois  and  Burgundy, 
came  to  his  standard,  understanding  that  it  was  now  their  com- 
mon cause:  he  had  reconciled  himself  unto  the  king  of  France, 
and  expected  support  from  theuce ;  and  he  had  gathered  also  a 
desperate  band  of  criminals,  by  proclaiming  pardon  to  all  exiles 
and  fugitives  who  should  join  him. 

It  was  of  great  importance  that  Bruges  should  declare  in  his 
favour.  The  rq)id  growth  of  that  city,  which,  at  this  time,  was 
the  most  opulent  in  Europe,  is  briefly  described  by  John  of  Vpres 
in  hb  Chronicle.  Baldwin,  the  first  Count  of  Flanders,  founded, 
and  fortifi^ed  it  against  tiie  northern  pirates.  Setders  established 
themselves  without  the  gate  by  the  bridge,  to  supply  the  garrison; 
tradesmen  came  thither  with  their  wares,  victuallers  and  vintners 
followed  for  their  accommodation,  and  inns  were  built  for  those 
who  could  not  be  lodged  within  the  walls :  erat  verbum  eorum, 
vadamut  ad  poiUem:  vbi  tanlum  accreverunt  kabitationea,  ut 
atatim  fieret  nlla  magna,  ^ua  adhw  in  vulgari  sua  nomen  pon- 
tia  habet,  itempe  Brugghe  in  eorum  vulgari  jiontem  sonal.  Topo- 
graphers, however,  have  diEfered  whether  this  city  derives  its  name 
from  its  many  bridges  or  from  this  one ;  but  uie  former  is  lesj 
likely,  because  the  number  is  much  greater  at  Ghent.  There  was 
a  rivaliy  between  the  two  cities,  much  as  they  depended  upon 
each  other  for  their  prosperity ;  there  was  a  great  difference  also 
in  the  character  of  their  inhabitants ;  the  merchants  residing  at 
Bruges,  the  manufacturers  at  Ghent,  though  Bruges  also  had  its 
manufactures.  Both  people  were  sufficiently  turbulent,  but  Comines 
distinguishes  between  them  in  this  respect,  marvelling  that 
heaven  should  have  spared  the  one,  which  nas  the  well-head  of  all 
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evila  to  the  country,  but  observing  that  the  destruction  of  the  other 
would  be  an  irreparable  •  injury.  The  Count  promised  to  moke 
Bruges  his  chief  ptsce  of  abode,  if  that  city  would  renounce  ita 
league  with  Ghent.  The  oSer  was  ^adly  accepted  by  the  better 
part  of  the  inhabitanta,  who  were  numerous  and  resolute  enough 
Iiere  to  make  head  against  the  democratic  party ;  a  struggle  en- 
Bued,  in  which  the  magistrates  were  successful,  some  of  uie  most 
seditious  subjects  were  put  to  death,  and  the  Count  then,  with  an 
armed  force,  altered  his  good  city.  These  were  not  times  in 
which  justice  was  admiaisteied  with  mercy )  there  was  neither 
virtue  nor  magnanimity  eaough  on  either  side  to  try  that  course  ; 
every  day  of  the  Count's  leiidence  was  marked  by  executions,  till 
some  five  hundred  of  the  disaffected  had  suSered.  The  worst 
men  would  probablv  hesitate  before  they  began  upon  a  system  of 
terror,  if  they  appreiiended  the  extent  to  which,  when  once  begun, 
they  must,  for  self-preservation,  carry  it,  and  how  little  likely  it  is 
that,  by  cartying  it  to  the  utmost,  that  object  can  at  last  be  attained. 
No  sooner  had  Louis  departed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to 
Ypres,  than  the  weavers  of  Bruges  called  tbdr  brethren  of  Ghent 
to  their  assistance :  fifteen  hundred  of  that  body  hastened  thither, 
uid,  effecting  their  entrance  without  opposition,  began  to  fortify 
themselves  in  one  of  the  market-places,  till  a  second  detachment 
should  follow  them.  But  the  other  trades,  who  seem  not  to  have 
been  consulted  on  the  movement,  joined  the  magistrates  and 
nobles,  and  attacked  them  before  their  aaccours  could  arrive ; 
ei^ht  hundred  were  killed,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred  made 
prisoners. 

The  Ghentese  were  not  discouraged  by  this  failure.  Termonde 
surrendered  to  them  after  a  vigorous  defence,  and  the  deputies, 
whom  they  sent  to  Bruges,  that  they  might  treat  once  more  forpeace, 
swore  that,  unless  it  were  accorded,  they  would  destroy  that  city, 
and  level  it  to  the  ground.  The  people  of  Bruges,  dreading  such 
a  catastrophe,  aud  kuowing  that  there  was  a  strong  party  within 
the  walls,  ready  to  join  the  insurgents,  entreated  the  Count  that 
fae  would  forgive  what  was  past.  Once  more,  therefore,  peace  was 
made,  and  the  Count  was  again  received  at  Ghent  with  public 
^joicings.  The  accommodation  did  not  last  two  months ;  for^ 
upon  occasion  of  a  riot  which  occurred  in  Bruges,  between  some 

Sntry  and  some  of  the  weavers,  its  magistrates  punished  the 
ter:  this  was  resented  at  Ghentas  an  act  of  injustice;  the  more, 

'  '  Jette  pmi  pemnr  coaatrnl  Dita  a  toM  prtimi  ctlU  vUlt  ie  Gand,  doat  tani  de 
mmx  tool  "rfteitiu,  et  fw  ttl  dt  ti  ptu  d'alilil^  pour  /c  payi,  fl  ekoit  pulAieur  du  dil 
pay;  oh  flit  nl  auuc,  btaueovfi  inonu  pour  le  Frmrt ;  tt  »'til  pa*  eemmt  Brngu,  ft* 
al  uH  litH  de  rrcueil'dii  mareSandiie  el  de  gtandt  atttmh/^  de  natiom  etlraagrt  i  om, 
par  oBOiUia-e  te  dt^eehe  piu  de  narclumdite, «'«  RtLii*  aittr*  tiiU  dJCimfe;  et 
lanitdemmage  irreparable  gtftUeflal  deitrmlt. 
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because  the  weaven,  being  more  taibuleot  and  seditious  than  any 
oilier  body,  were  Torbidden  to  carry  arms.  It  was  considered 
AS  violating  the  rights  of  the  commons.  The  Ghentese,  therefore, 
renewed  hostilities ;  occnpied  Deynse,  TTiielt,  and  Royselare  ;  be- 
sierod  Dixmade ;  and  being  joined  by  the  people  of  Courtray 
«na  Ypres,  resolved  to  give  the  Count  battle.  They  were  decoyed 
into  an  ambash,  in  which  they  lost  3000  men.  They  were  de- 
feated with  the  loss  of  2000  before  Dixmude,  and  nlatiy  prisoner^ 
weretaken.wbo  were  executed  indifferent  parts  of  the  countiy,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  intimidating  a  numerous  and  ferocious  people. 
With  the  same  view,  upon  the  surrender  of  Ypres,  Louis  put 
300  persons  to  death,  and  twice  that  number  in  Courtray,  when 
Courtray  also  had  opened  its  gates  to  him.  The  Ghentese  had 
intended  to  have  supplicated  for  peace  and  pardon  onc6 
more,  when  these  severities  provoked  in  them  a  fresh  desire 
for  vengeance :  the  only  place  which  at  that  time  openly  main- 
tained their  cause  was  the  town  of  Grammont ;  but  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  people  of  Brussels  and  of  Liege,  who  felt 
that  their  privileges  also  were  at  stake,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  fertile  and  beautiful  district,  the  Pais  de  Waes,  wer« 
zealous  in  tlieir  cause.  Ghent  itself  is  said  at  that  time  to 
have  contained  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  aee  of  fifteen  and  sixty.  They  were  not  dismayed,  there- 
Eire,  when  die  Count,  with  an  army  of  60,000,  besieged  them.  He 
cut  off*  the  communication  on  the  side  of  Courtray  and  of  Bruges, 
but  the  Pus  de  Waes  was  open  to  them,  and  the  country  on  all 
sides.  The  Count,  exasperated  against  Grammont,  that  it  should 
presnme  to  hold  out  when  larger  and  stronger  places  had  sub- 
mitted, sent  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  punish 
certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  whom  a  death>list  ws^  given  to  the 
commander.  He  Vas  admitted  with  300  horsemen ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  begnn  to  execute  his  bloody  commission,  than  thg 
people,  seeingblood  flow,  resolved  that  that  oftheir  enemies  should 
be  mingled  with  it ;  and  they  fell  upon  these  executioners  with 
such  exaipemted  animosity,  that,  of  the  whole  number,  only  three 
escaped. 

Such  an  imndent  should  have  taught  the  Connt  that  if  a  mer- 
ciful policy  were  not  more  fortunate  than  an  inhuinan  one,  it 
bad,  at  least,  this  advantage,  that  there  could  be  nothing  shamefiil 
in  the  failure.  The  Ghentese,  rejoicing  in  a  success  which  carried 
with  it  something  of  a  moral  as  well  as  much  of  a  vindictive  joy, 
sent  forces  to  besiege  Alost  and  Termunde,  even  while  they 
were  besi^ed  thetnseK'es, — so  confident  were  they  in  their  own 
strength,  and  in  the  popularity  of  their  cause.  As  they  ap- 
pnMcbed  Alost,  the  mbabitanta  opened  the  sluices  of  the  Oea- 
c2  der; 
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der ;  many  were  defitroyed  by  the  inuodation,  and  many  by  a 
vigorous  sally  which  was  made  upon  them  in  their  retreat.  But 
the  White  Hoods  were  not  easily  cast  down.  There  were  at  this 
time  6000  of  them  in  Ghent,  whom  Froissart  describes  as  moult 
aidablei,  in  his  significant  language,  under  three  captains,  by  name 
Baso  de  Herselle,  Arooul  le  Clerc,  and  Jehan  de  Launoy,  leaders 
well  qualified,  by  their  bold  and  brutal  temper,  to  comniand  such 
men  iu  such  a  irarfaie.  The  Lord  of  Enghein,  the  Seneschal  of 
Hainault,  and  the  baatard  son  of  the  Count,  called  the  Hare  (Haat) 
of  Flanders,  like  our  Harold  Harefoot,  for  his  fleetness,  would 
hear  of'no  ransom  when,  in  the  daily  skirmishes  before  the  city, 
any  prisoner  was  taken  by  the  Count's  people.  It  was  what  vraa 
caUea  had  war,  and  of  the  worst  kind  ;  and  in  such  war,  retalia- 
tion never  ialls  short  of  its  mark.  The  c^tainsof  the  White 
Hoods  succeeded  in  a  second  expedition  against  Alost ;  the  gar- 
rison retreating  &nt,  and  the  inhabitants  afterwards,  when  half  the 
town  had  been  consumed  by  fire.  They  won  the  town  at 
Termunde,  but  not  the  castle.  These  successes  were  balanced  by 
the  loss  of  Grammont,  of  which  the  Lord  of  Endiein  and  tlK 
Hare  got  possession.  Winter  then  compelled  the  Count  to  break 
up  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  the  king  of  France,  which  deprived 
him  of  present  support  from  that  quarter,  as  also  from  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  whose  nearer  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Fiance  then 
necessarily  engrossed  his  whole  attention,  induced  him  once  more 
to  n^ociate  with  the  rebellions  city.  Peace  was  concluded  on  St. 
Martm's  day,  and  lasted  not  longer  than  till  Our  I«dy'R.  The 
rupture  proceeded  from  the  ill  will  between  the  people  of  Bruges 
and  Ghent.  The  former  demanded  restitution  or  compensation 
for  such  of  their  property  as  had  been  made  prize  of  during  the 
war  and  sold  at  Ghent.  In  an  evil  hour  for  all  parties  they  urged 
this  unwise  claim,  and  the  bailiff  of  Bruges  enforced  it  by  seizing 
all  the  property  belonging  to  the  Ghentese  in  that  city.  Upon 
this  provocation  Ghent  was  again  disturbed ;  the  power  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  daring  and  mischievous  spirits;  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people  was  appointed ;  and  he  set  a  price  upon  every 
knight  or  esquire  who  should  be  brought  in  prisoner.  Mulart 
was  the  man's  name,  and  it  seems  that  he  was  less  cruel  than  his 
comrades,  end  may  have  taken  this  course  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  introducing  a  better  mode  of  war,  as  for  encouraging  marauders 
by  the  promised  reward. 

One  article  of  the  peace  had  been  that  the  Ghentese  should  dis- 
miss all  the  malefactors  and  outlaws  whom  they  had  invited  to 
their  service.  These  persons  were  now  recalled ;  but  no  one  could 
be  found  to  take  upon  bimself  the  command  of  such  wretches, 
80  bad  were  they,  except  a  certain  Vanderebt,  who  had  for  his 

own 
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own  misdeeds  been  banished  from  Coartray.  This  man  led  his 
hell-hoDnds  about  the  country,  carrying  havoc  wherever  they 
went ;  till  flity  had  the  imprudence  to  let  themselves  be  besieged 
in  a  CBStle  which  they  had  seized  and  fortified :  then  the  Hare 
came  upon  them,  and  such  as  did  not  fall  in  the  assault  were 
executed  afterwards,  Vanderelst,  with  a  few  others,  being  all  who 
esa^>ed.  Heiselle  and  Launoy,  with  6000  men,  took  vengeance 
for  this,  by  intercepting  and  sitting  700  who  were  on  their  way 
to  join  the  Count's  standard.  They  then  resolved  to  attack  the 
Coant  himself,  who  was  approaching  with  more  than  thrice 
their  number.  Their  instructions  were  not  to  give  battle  UU 
Keter  Vanden  Boscb  and  Amoul  le  Clerc,  who  were  on  the  way 
■with  reiuforeements,  should  join  tbem.  But  Herselle  insisted  upon 
losing  no  time:  success,  it  is  said,  had  inflated  him ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  relied  upon  the  disaffection  of  the  Count's  men  to  the 
caasewhernn  they  were  engaged :  for  of  Louis's  force,  1500  were 
kni^ti,-— the  remainder  consisted  of  men  from  his  good  towns,  in 
whom  he  had  so  little  confidence,  that,  having  exhorted  the  trusty 
part  of  his  army  to  take  vengeance  upon  those  madmea  of  Ghent 
who  had  given  them  so  much  trouble,  he  said  to  those  of  his 
a»d  towns,  that  if  they  fled  they  should  be  more  sure  of  death 
uaa  if  they  stood  their  ground  in  the  foremost  rank,  for  he  would 
have  their  heads  struck  offwithont  mercy^  The  battle  was  fought 
before  Nivele,  bravely  on  both  parts,  the  Count  and  the  knights 
having  more  than  once  to  support  their  broken  in&ntrf',  and  lead 
tfiem  again  to  the  charge  with  the  battle  cry  of  The  Lion  for 
Flanders.  Both  parties,  in  fact,  had  left  themselves  no  chance 
of  escape  but  in  victory ;  for  Yander  Bosch  was  in  sight ;  a 
morass  which  he  could  not  pass  lay  between  him  and  the  field 
of  battle, — bnt,  had  the  Count  been  defeated,  he,  with  his  fresh 
forces,  would  have  intercepted  them  in  their  flight.  It  was  his 
fide  on  that  day  helplessly  to  witness  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of 
his  friends :  they  retreated,  fighting  desperately,  into  the  town'; 
the  gates  were  presently  forced  by  me  pursuers ; — they  then  took 
didter  in  the  chnrch,  and  Herselle  stood  in  the  doorway  defending 
it  like  one  who  knew  that  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect :  a  brave  dis- 
play of  strength  and  resolution  he  made  there,  till  he  was  thrust 
fltron^  with  a  pike  and  died  according  to  his  wish,  without  having 
soKrcd  the  fear  of  death  to  overcome  him,  Launoy  was  not  so 
fortnoate :  he  entered  the  Tower,  secured  the  entrances,  and  then 
from  above  entreated  for  mercy,  promising  a  Urge  ransom ;  the 
dtorch  at  this  time  was  filled  wiu  fugitives,  to  whom  it  afforded 
an  asylnm ; — it  is  indeed  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  privileges 
Maa/ed  to  holy  places,  which  in  peaceful  times  served  always  as  a 
Mue  piotectioD  for  tb«  most  atxociovs  crimioals,  were  rarely  of 

never 
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pever  respected  in  war,  not  evea  when  wamen  and  ehildren  took 
refuge  there.  The  Count  ordered  fire  to  be  hrought ;  and  these 
luiserable  men,  who  now  found  as  little  mercy  as  they  had.  beea 
accustomed  to  show,  were  either  scorched  or  stifled  in  the  flamea 
and  smoke,  or,  if  they  attempted  to  rush  out,  received  uppa  the 
pikes  of  their  enemies,  Launoy  held  out  his  coat,  which  was 
stuffed  with  florius,  to  see  if  mercy  might  be  purchased  by  it  ;— 
but  that  booty  they  were  already  sure  of  possessing,  and  they 
called  upon  him,  with  inhuman  taunts,  to  undergo  the  fate  whicn 
he  had  inflicted  upon  so  many  others.  '  Come,  Jehan  de  Launoy,' 
said  they, '  make  us  a  fair  leap :  you  have  made  others  leap,  leap 
now  yourself — for  leap  you  must,  Jehan  de  Launoy  I  we  are  ready 
to  receive  you.'  In  this  agony  be  continued,  till  the  fiames  and 
the  smoke  begfin  to  -reach  him : — yet  even  then,  instead  of  taking 
the  surest  course  for  speedy  death,  fearful  alike  of  dying  either  Ity- 
the  fire  or  the  fall,  he  got  out  at  a  lower  wiodaw ; — men  merciless 
as  himself  received  him  there  on  their  pikes  and  swords,  and  thea 
threw  him,  yet  alive,  into  the  fire.  The  6000  men  who  perished 
thus  dreadfully,  yet  according  to  their  deserts,  were  mercenaries, 
and  Yanderelst  was  among  them. 

Yanden  Bosch,  though  he  found  the  people  disposed  to  visit 
this  loss  upon  his  head,  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  he 
was  in  no  degree  answerable  for  it,  but  that  the  whole  evil  had 
been  brought  on  by  Herselle's  rashness.  He  was  soon  in  the  field 
at  the  head,  of  15,000  men :  the  Count  had  20,000,  before  whom 
he  retreated  to  Deynse,  and  then,  being  joined  by  10,000,  he 
offered  battle :  whicn  Louis,  remembering  mat  nothing  but  supe- 
rior numbers  had  given  him  the  victory  at  Nivele,  declined. 
Vanden  Bosch  then  burnt  and  destroyed  all  around  him.  On  this 
occasion  he  committed  an  act,  which  even  in  those  atrocious  times 
excited  horror  by  its  atroqity :  for  having  brought  to  Ghent  about 
forty  of  the  principal  persons  from  the  places  which  he  had  ra- 
vaged, he  deUvered  tnem  to  the  rabble,  who  murdered  them  ia 
sport  I  A  tremendous  vengeance  was  taken  by  the  Lord  of 
Enghien,  and  if  it  had  fallen  upon  the  guilty,  there  mig^t  be  what 
Landor  has  so  finely  called,  '  a  bitter  and  severe  delight,'  in 
hearing  of  it.  But  ii  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Grammont 
indiscriminately,  when  that  miserable  place  was  carried  by  assault ; 
neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  infancy  was  spared ;  the  town  was  set  on 
fire  in  more  than  two  hundred  places ;  they  who  had-  secreted 
themselves  from  the  sword  perished  in  the  flames,  and  four  thou- 
sand human  creatures  were  thus  that  day  destroyed.  Goaltiet 
d'Enghien,  the  young  lorduqder  whose  command  these  honon 
were  perpetrated  was  but  twenty  years  oldl  '  tinbel  eafimt^bam%' 
tl)e  Count  called  him, '  et  ne  toffellait  pa*  "nt  cou*t?i  v¥m  ion 
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btoMfiUP  What  wotdd'this  youth  have  been  if  he  hod  grown  old 
m  such  a  career  of  blood  1  But  this  wu  oot  permitted  ;  for  that 
caieer,  in  mercy  to  others — ^rhapa  also  to  himself — was  cut 
short.  Durineaskinniah  be&re  the  walls  of  Ghent,  where,  ai 
uBiial,  he  was  foretoost,  aa  ambush  was  laid  for  him:  hurried  oa 
by  his  ferocious  couraf^,  he  was  presently  in  the  midst  of  hia  na- 
■een  enemies ;  they  then  rose  upon  him  on  all  sides,  shoutiag 
Grammont  1  Grammont  I  The  tew  who  had  escaped  from  that 
djtBdfnl  mascaCK  were  here,  to  exact  vengeance  and  to  exult  to 
it  He  called  to  one  of  his  companions,  saying,  '  Since  there  is  no 
yemedy  but  death,  let  us  die  like  knights  and  Christians' — upoa 
which  they  crossed  themselves,  and  charged  the  euemy,  wbo' 
(meoed  to  receive  them,  then  closed  upon  them  with  their  pikes. 
'  If,'  says  Emanoel  Snevro,  who  writes  with  more  sense  of  humanity' 
and  of  equity  than  is  oiten  found  in  writers  of  his  age  and  country, 
'  if,  aoowding  to  the  opinion  which  some  have  maintained,  death' 
is  to  be  desired  by  those  who  are  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  that 
of  d'Enghiea  was  fortunate,  seeing  that,  at  so  early  an  age,  he  left 
behind  him  so  great  a  fame ;  having  been  a  general  almost  aa 
BOOD  as  a  aohher,  and  acquired,  with  incredible  celerity  and  fero-' 
city,  so  many  victories.'  The  town  of  Enghieu  pud  a  thousand 
floriiu  for  bis  bodyi  that  it  might  be  deposited  with  those  of  hia 
ancestors.  The  Count  was  so  aSected  by  his  death,  that,  it  is 
said,  he  started  frequently  from  bis  sleep,  like  Augnstos  after  tho 
loss  of  Varus  and  his  legions,  crying  out  '  Gualder  1  Gualtier  I 
where  art  thou  !  Why  hast  thou  perished  thus  in  thy  youth  I' 

Both  paities  were  now  alike  exasperated ;  each  being  elated 
with  every  victory,  and  rendered  only  more  vindictive  by  every 
defeat.  The  Count  called  upon  his  cousins  of  Brabant,  and  of 
Holland  and  Hainault,  to  prohibit  all  communication  between  their 
Butgecta  and  the  rebellious  people  of  Ghent,  meaning  to  reduca 
th«n  by  want  aa  well  aa  arms,  and  representing  that  the  struggle 
in  which  he  was  engaged  ou^t  to  be  regarded  by  all  princes  aa 
their  common  cause.  In  reality  it  was  becoming  sa  The  peojiJo 
of  Li^e,  Hcrfland  and  Zealand,  in  despite  of  their  rulers,  openly 
aaaiated  the  Ghenteae ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  moving 
■{Hrita  (^  the  insurrection,  that  a  democratic  league  might  be 
formed  which  should  subvert  the  power  of  the  aristocracv  every 
where,  lliere  was  a  general  ferment  among  those  who  had 
Utherto  been  the  oppresKd  classes,  though  if,  at  that  time,  they 


had  been  successfai,  it  was  oniy  in  the  um  Countries  Uiat  they 
were  in  any  degree  capable  of'^fbrmiof  a  government ;  and  what 
wwUd  have  been  the  ctmsequence  of  uieir  success,  was  seen  not 


only  in  the  excesses  of  the  English  peasantry,  but  even  where  long 
habils  (rf  goccesaftd  oomioerce  had  done  aU  that  commerce  alone 
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can  do  towani  civilizing  the  people.  The  CouDt,  therefore, 
exerted  himself  stremiously  to  conclude  this  disastrous  war ;  and 
he  hod  now  found  that  the  surest  means  was  to  stmiten  the  city 
by  famine.  In  this  be  succeeded  so  far,  that  their  strength  and 
their  spirit  were  brought  down ;  and  when  a  party  of  nobles,  with 
the  cry  of  The  Lion  for  Flanders,  planted  their  standard  of  St. 
George  upon  the  barriers,  it  remained  there  unmolested.  The 
sober  part  of  the  citizens  could  now  obtain  a  hearing ;  they  re- 
snmed  the  autbority  which  the  demag<^es  had  usurped,  dis- 
played the  Count's  standard  in  the  market-place,  ordered  the 
outlaws  to  quit  the  city,  and,  having  given  this  proof  of  obedience 
and  respect  towards  him,  tbey  wrote  to  solicit  peace,  and  entreated 
the  Count  of  Holland  and  Heinaolt  to  be  tbeir  mediator.  He 
cx>nEented,  and  accordingly  a  meeting  was  held  al  Bruges,  whereat 
deputies  Irom  all  the  towns  in  Flanders  were  present.  The  Count 
demanded  five  hundred  hostages,  of  which  300  were  to  be  weavers, 
(theirs  being  the  most  turbulent  body,)  100  from  other  trades, 
100  from  (be  principal  citizens ;  and  as  these  died  off,  their  numbers 
irere  to  be  continually  renewed.  Sat  it  was  felt  by  those  on 
whom  this  lot  was  likely  to  fall,  that  they  could  have  little  cause 
for  Telying  eitber  upon  the  stability  of  the  Gbentese,  or  the  huma- 
nity of  (be  Count ;  and  that  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands  bs- 
bostages,  was,  in  fact,  to  place  themselves  under  sentence  of  death. 
The  conferences,  therefore,  were  broken  off,  and  bostihties  were 
resumed  in  a  spirit  of  relentless  inveteracy. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  strong  party  in  the  city,  who  desired 
drder  and  tranquillity  above  all  things.  Four  petaons  bad  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  exertions  for  breaking  off  the 
treaty.  .These  were  Giles  Mculenare,  Jacob  de  Rycke,  Pieter 
Vanden  Bosch,  and  Frans  Ackerman, — a  bold  man,  who  held 
the  principle  of  obedience  with  a  demagogue's  temper,  slew  the 
first  of  these,  for  being  an  enemy  to  peace ;  and  they  who  ap- 
proved of  this  action,  were  numerous  enough  to  save  him  from 
any  further  punishment  than  exile.  But  in  such  times  the  worst 
men  have  most  [uwer;  and  the  state  of  the  city  was  such  under 
the  mob-go vernm en t  to  which  it  was  subjected,  that  the  most  far- 
sighted  of  the  demagogues  themselves .  perceived  it  was  necessary 
to.  establish  a  better  system  fur  their  own  security.  The  name  of 
Jacob  Van  Arteveld  was  still  dear  to  the  people :  his  Eicts  of 
tyranny  were  forgotten ;  but  it  was  remembered  that  Flanders 
had  never  felt  its^f  so  powerful,  never  been  so  much  respected  by 
her  own  and  foreign  princes,  never  had  been  so  fionrishing,  as  during 
tfae  seven  years  of  bis  administration  :  and  it  was  commonly  said 
among  the  populace,  that,  if  he  were  alive,  all  would  be  well — 
peace  wo.ula  be  given  them  on  Ihdr  own  terms,  and  the  Count 

would 
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would  think  himself  happy  in  graoting  it.  Jacob  had  lefl  a  son 
who  had  been  held  at  the  font  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Queen 
Pbilippa,  and  therefore  had  been  named  Philip.  He  had  inhe- 
rited ability  as  well  as  wealth  from  his  father,  had  been  carefully 
bred  op  under  a  mother  whose  mind  was  strong  enough  neither 
to  be  eUted  by  prosperity,  nor  to  sink  under  the  great  and  sudden 
reverse  of  fortone  which  had  befallen  her.  She  negotiated  a 
tnaniage  for  him  early  in  life,  with  a  lady  of  good  lineage ;  and 
he  had  lived  thus  far,  through  the  troubles,  quietly  with  his 
wife  and  mother,  taking  no  part  in  public  a^rs,  but  with  the 
reputation  of  a  high-spirited,  yet  sober  and  sagacious  man :  some 
degree  of  respect,  also,  was  felt  towards  him  for  his  father's  sake. 
Vanden  Bosch  went  to  him,  and  offered,  if  he  would  listen  to  his 
advice,  to  make  him  the  greatest  man  in  all  Flanders.  '  We  are 
in  great  need,'  said  he,  *  here  in  Ghent,  of  a  sovereign  captain 
of  good  name  and  good  repute ;  and  by  this  means  your  father 
Jacob  Van  Arteveld  will  be  raised  up  again,  who  made  a  confe- 
denicy  with  Brabant  and  Hainault ;  and  in  whose  days  Flanders 
was  loved,  and  feared,  and  honoured.  I  will  undertake  to  put 
yon  in  his  place,  if  you  will  accept  the  offer.'  Philip  had  hitherto 
encouraged  no  dreams  of  ambition ;  and  his  Other's  fate  was 
instantly  remembered  by  him  m  a  warning :  *  If  he,'  he  replied, 
'with  all  his  experience  and  prudence;  he  who  had  governed  with 
such  great  ability  and  such  great  success,  whose  govemment  had 
been  so  popular,  and  was  regretted  as  having  been  so  good ;  if 
he,  for  all  his  exertions  and  all  his  services,  had  been  recompensed 
with  death,  what  could  an  inexperienced  youth  expect  but  to  fa)), 
when  he  fell,  without  excuse,  because,  having  such  an  example 
of  the  mutability  of  fortune,  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  multi- 
tade  in  his  own  house,  he  had  exposed  himself .  wilfully  end 
deliberately  to  such  a  catastrophe.'  Vanden  Bosch  replied,  '  that 
his  father's  fate  afibrded  the  strongest  reason  why  he  should  accept 
the  charge  which  was  now  proposed;  because,  in  appointing  him, 
the  peoMf  would  make  the  most  public  and  signal  acknowledg- 
ment ofbis  father's  great  deserts,  and  of  their  own  iajustice  in  per- 
mitting his  death.'  He  had  touched  the  right  string;  a  sense  of 
fili^  duty,  as  well  as  family  pride,  came  in  aid  of  that  innate  ambi- 
tion which  was  now  first  awakened  in  young  Arteveld's  heart,  and 
he  promised  Vanden  Bosch,  if  he  should  be  placed  in  authority,  to 
be  guided  in  all  things  by  his  counsel.  '  Can  you  then,'  said 
VandeD  Bosch,  '  be  right  haughty  and  cruel  ?  for  one  elevated 
.from  among  the  people,  and  especially  for  such  work  as  ours, 
is  nothing  thought  of  unless  he  be  feared  and  dreaded,  and  has 
(he  reputation  of  severity.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Flemings  chuse 
to  be  governed  :  among  tbem  you  must  think  nothing  of  human 

life, 
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life,  and  have  no  more  pi^  udiki  men,  ihan  apon  swallows  and 
Uu-ka  when  they  are  caught  for  roastiog.'  Where  there  b  an 
AbBalomi  an  Achitophel  will  never  be  wanting ;  but  the  language 
which  is  thua  ascribed  to  Vanden  Bosch,  by  the  romantic  histo- 
nan  Froissart,  savours  more  of  draaiatic  iBUgination  than  of 
historical  verisimilitude. 

The  people  were  convoked,  and  the  demagogue  by  whom  th« 
plan  was  laid,  easily  induced  them  to  elect  Philip  Van  Arteveld 
for  their  chief  captain  by  acclamation,  and  by  one  of  those  eleo 
tions  which  it  was  not  allowable  for  th^  person  elected  to  decline. 
They  told  him  that  they  had  thus  chosen  him  for  his  good  name's 
sake,  and  for  the  love  of  his  good  lather.  '  Sirs,'  he  repUed,  '  yn 
lequire  of  me  a  great  thing,  and  ye  tell  me  that  it  is  because  of 
the  love  which  your  fathers  bore  to  mine.  When  he  had  dona  for 
them  all  the  good  services  he  could,  they  slew  him.  If  I  were  to 
accept  the  command  which  is  thus  proffered  me,  and  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  it  would  be  a  sorry  reward.^  Vandm 
Bosch  made  answer,  '  that  what  was  past  could  not  be  lecaUed.' 
Philip  was  carried  to  the  market-place,  and  sworn  into  his  new 
office,  and  received,  on  his  part,  the  oaths  (tf  the  magistrates  and 
the  deacons  of  all  the  trades.  He  began  a&bly  and  liberally, 
being  easy  of  access  to  all,  and  bestowing  the  Count's  revenues 
in  Ghent  upon  tboie  persoos  whose  out-lying  property  had  bera 
cooBscated  because  of  their  adherence  to  the  popular  cause.  Era 
long  he  caused  twelve  persons  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  presence, 
and  be  lost  do  credit  by  this  with  a  ferocious  people,  who  had  the 
more  confidence  in  him  when  they  saw  that  ha  was  not  afraid 
of  shedding  blood  ;  and  who  believed  that,  whatever  mi^t  be  the 
pretext  upon  which  these  persona  were  executed,  the  true  cause 
was  that  they  had  been  imphcated  in  the  de^  of  his  &ther. 
The  deacon  of  the  weavers  was  accused  of  treas<Hi :  his  house 
was  searched,  and  a  quautity  of  gunpowder  was  found,  which] 
xiot  bavina  been  produced  during  the  siege,  was  suwosed  to  have 
been  withheld  for  treasonable  motives ;  he  was  beh^ed,  there- 
fore, and  his  body  drag^  by  the  shoulders  through  the  streets 
of  this  turbulent  city.  Meantime,  some  distress  began  to  be  felt 
for  want  of  that  regular  and  [Jentiful  supply,  which  used  to  Sow  in 
from  all  the  Burrouuding  country :  for  at  uie  Count's  urgent  request, 
all  communication  had  been  prohibited  on  the  side  of  Haiuault 
and  of  Brabant ;  and  though  the  people  of  HolUud  aad  of  liege, 
in  defiance  of  their  rulers,  continued  their  intercourse,  the  iucon- 
venience  was  sufficient  to  give  those  who  were  desirous  of  peace 
fresh  infiaence  over  the  inconstant  multitutje.  Negotiations  were 
hdd  at  Harlebeque,  under  the  mediation  of  Li^e,  Hainault.  and 
Brabant ;  and  two  weahhj  Gbenteae,  by  name  Simoa  Sette  and 
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Gilbert  Van  Ginttere,  wera  improdent  enoiq^,  od  their  ntom,  to 
my  pobtidy,  tluit  good  tenos  would  be  made,  whereby  weU-di»> 
pOKd  people  would  be  §ecuied  io  the  eDJoymeDt  of  peace,  wtd 
KHoe  bad  subjects  would  be  punished.  Vanden  Bo6ch>  hearing 
this,  and  well  kuowine  that,  if  any  were  to  suSfer,  he  must  bt 
aatoug  the  foremost,  haatened  to  Aiteveld,  told  him  that  their 
livei  were  to  be  the  price  of  the  treaty,  and  reminded  him  that 
in  a  popular  govflmmeat,  the  ruler  wbo  will  not  make  htmaelf 
feared,  moat  bll.  Their  meagures  were  uwu  concerted  i  and  on 
the  morrow,  iu  obedience  to  a  secret  enromona,  the  deacoos  of 
all  the  trades,  and  the  captains  of  the  White  Hoods,  appealed  iu 
the  market-pisce,  at  the  public  meeting  which  bad  been  couveoedt 
coming,  as  they  were  enjoined  (o  be,  prepared  fat  mischief  (bnu 
pratt  et  tytpareiUex  de  malfaire.)  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
na^stnUes  and  chief  penons  of  the  town  assembled,  and  one  oS 
those  who  had  taken  upon  themaelves  the  perilous  charge  of 
negotiating  for  such  a  people,  announced  the  socoess  of  the  nego- 
tiation. *  Peace,'  he  said, '  had  happily  been  concluded  by  ^eir 
neat  exeitioBS,  and  those  of  the  good  men  of  Ltege,  Hainault,  and 
Brabant;  aided  by  the  entreatiea  of  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  f£ 
bis  lady,  upon  the  easy  condition  that  200  persona,  whrni  he 
weold  name  in  the  coone  of  fifteen  days,  by  writing,  ahould 
yield  themselves  to  the  Count's  disposal,  in  bia  Castle,  at  Lisiot 
where,  fn»n  his  fiank  and  noble  disposition,  they  might  expect  his 
gracious  mercy.'  Upon  this,  Vanden  Bosch  stood  up  and  ad> 
dieased  the  speaker :  '  By  wbat  authority,'  eaid  he,  '  have  you, 
Giabert  Van  Gruttere,  and  Simon  Bette,  your  colleague,  dared 
oSer  to  deliver  up  two  hundred  men  of  this  city  into  tlK  bands  of 
their  enemy  ?  Have  we  not  seeu  in  Bruges,  Yprea  Mid  Couitray, 
the  mercy  that  he  is  accustomed  to  b^tow,  in  each  of  wbidi 
plaoes  he  has  put  to  death  more  than  500  men,  and  for  no  other 
rrainti  than  that  they  had  favoured  the  cause  of  this  city  1 
Bettor  were  it  that  Ghent  should  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  not 
one  stone  left  npon  another,  than  that  it  should  be  auli^ected  to 
this  villany  and  reproach  I  But  the  war  is  not  ended  yet,  aoi 
has  Heyas  yet  been  avenged  I  It  may  plainly  be  seen,  that  you 
woe  not  to  M  uoong  the  pereona  to  be  delivered  up.  '  You  have 
pidied  and  chosen  for  yourselves,  but  we  also  have  made  our 
choice  1 — Philip  Van  Arteveld,  have  at  these  traitors  1'  He  drew 
his  dagger  at  the  word,  and  laid  Gisbert  dead  at  his  feet ;  at  the 
nme  moment,  some  one  in  like  manner  stabbed  Simon  Bette, 
The  magistrates,  trembling  f<»-  their  own  lives,  dared  not  intimate 
the  slimiest  disapprobation  of  what  had  been  done ;  and  even 
good  men,  under  the  aame  io^ulse  of  fear,  deemed  it  advisable 
M  theiiowitadwa  tojoiainacryoftreaaon,  andaSecttor^oice 
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in  the  panishment  of  those  who  were  called  traitors.  Further 
bloodshed  was  thus  for  that  day  avoided,  for  though  Artevetd  bad 
engaged  in  a  desperate  game,  from  which  there  was  no  withdraw- 
ing, and  in  which  hfewsa  the  stake,  be  bed  not  been  long  enough 
accustcmed  to'it  to  have  acquired  an  appetite  for  blood. 

The  first  business  was  to  prepare  for  the  arduous  circumstances 
in  which  the  city  must  now  be  placed,  by  establishing  order 
and  unanimity  there,  as  far  as  laws  could  establish  them.  All 
private  stiits  were  suspended  till  peace  should  be  concluded ;  all 
quarrelling,  even  if  it  proceeded  not  to  blows  and  wounds,  made 
punishable  by  forty  days*  imprisonment ;  and  homicide  by  death. 
All  gaming,  all  blasphemy  was  prohibited,  and  every  person  was 
ei^oined  to  wear  as  a  badge  a  white  sleeve,  bearing  the  words, 
*  God  help  UB  1'  His  wife's  uncle  had  placed  a  garrison,  on  the 
count's  part,  in  the  castle  of  Hallwyn :  Arteveld,  on  this  occasion, 
acted  in  a  way  to  raise  his  character  with  both  parties ;  he  at- 
tacked the  c^e  and  destroyed  it,  but  allowed  the  garrison  to 
demtt  unhurt.  The  Count  meantime'  pursuing  the  wisest  system 
of  hostilities,  daily  straitened  the  city  for  provisions  more  and 
more,  and  though  sup^ies  still  came  from  Holland  and  Zealand, 
the  distress  became  ere  long  so  pressing,  that  13,000  men  were  sent 
forth,  under  Frans  Ackerman,  to  beg  Kir  food.  The  rich  had  been 
called  upon,  and  the  monasteries,  to  bring  forth  their  stores,  arid 
sell  them  at  what,  in  early  times,  would  have  been  the  equitable 
price ;  but  these  resources  were  soon  exhausted  in  eo  populous  a 
city.  The  bakeis  were  besieged  and  plundered  by  a  starving  mul- 
titude, and  numbers  were  now  dying  tor  lack  of  food.  Ackerman 
and  his  army  went  forth,  not  as  mamuders ;  they  knew  that  the 
imheB  of  the  people  were  with  them  :  any  supply  that  could  have 
been  obtained  by  force  would  have  alienated  their  friends,  and  called 
fiMthresistancewbere  they  had  already  sufficient  danger  to  encoun- 
ter :  they  went,  therefore,  as  supplicants  appealing  to  humanity. 
The  history  of  such  times  abounds  with  heroic  incidents,  for  there 
is  acertain  heroism,  ofwhich  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  virtuous,  are 
capable  ;  but  it  is  unexpected  as  well  as  delightful,  to  meet  with 
any  thing  like  a  general  manifestation  of  kindly  and  beneficent 
fedings, '  The  Duke  of  Brabant,  though  strictly  in  league  with 
Louis,  allowed  them  to  be  supplied  at  Brussels  for  a  certain  lime, 
and  they  remained  in  that  vicinity  three  weeks,  subsisting  upon 
the  charity  of  the  Brabanters :  at  Louvain  also  they  were  refieved ; 
the  Bishop  of  Liege  promising  to  use  his  mediation  with  the  Count, 
gave  them  six  hundred  loads  of  wheat  and  6our  for  their  suffer- 
ing fellow-townsmen ;  and  they  brought  back  with  them  from 
this  ungular  expedition  fiReen  days'  supply  for  the  people  of 
Ghent.      But  tfik  tin  but  a. recite,  not  a  de^rcrance  from 
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fiunine :  they  hod  do  other  enemy  to  combat,  for  the'  Goant 
brought  no  armies  against  them ;  aud  their  hopes  were  agmn 
directed  to  a  negotiation,  in  which  the  hearty  interest  taken  in 
their  behalf  by  the  neighbouring  princes,  would  have  given  them 
some  prospect  of  success,  if  Louis  had  been  less  immitigable  in 
his  disposition.  Deputies  from  all  the  towns  of  Flandera  met  at 
Xoamay,  Arteveld  being  one  of  the  twelve  from  Ghent :  as  he 
went  out  of  the  gate  the  people  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,, 
saving,  '  Philip,  return  with  peace  upon  any  terms  1  Any  peace 
will  be  joyfully  received  by  your  miserable  country.'  Their  minds 
were  now  subdued  to  their  aituadon,  and  the  deputies  petitioned' 
only  for  hfe :  '  every  thii^  else,'  they  said,  '  they  placed  at  the 
Count's  di^xisal ;  he  might  order  whom  be  would  into  perpe- 
tual banbhment,  or  for  any  shorter  term  that  in  bis  goodness  he 
mig^  please  to  appoint :  they  requested  only  that  lives  might  be 
spared  V — The  Count  did  not  appear  in  person  at  the  assembly ; 
he  remained  at  Bruges,  and  sent  from  thence  bis  final  answer  by 
the  prior  of  Harlebeke:  it  was  this, — that  all  the  inhabitants  cm 
Ghent,  from  fifteen  years  upwards,  male  and  female,  without  ex- 
ception, shooldcome  out  of  the  city  bare-headed  and  bare-footed 
in  their  shirts,  and  with  ropes  around  their  necks;  and  in  that  plight 
proceed  half  way  to  Bruges,  where  he  would  meet  them,  and  then 
detomine  upon  life  or  death,  for  every  thing  must  be  left  at  bis 
mercy.  Terrible  as  such  conditions  were,  the  mediators  advised 
tbem  to  accept  them,  and  encouraged  them  with  hopes  of  appeasiug 
by  his  unremitted  intercession  the  anger  of  the  Count.  Those 
only  could  be  expected  to  sulTer  who  had  most  displeased  him  ; 
the  others  would  assuredly  obtain  mercy, — which  if  it  were  now 
refused,  might  not  be  again  attainable.  Philip  Van  Arteveld, 
■peaking  for  his  companions,  ended  the  conference  by  declaringi 
that  their  powera  could  not  warrant  them  in  assenting  to  su^ 
conditions :  they  must  return  to  Ghent,  and  if  the  good  people  of 
that  city  were  contented  with  the  terms,  they  would  not  on  their 
own  part  offer  any  opposition  to  the  acceptance. 

As  soon  as  the  deputies  appeared  before  the  gates,  the  people 
crowded  about  them,  looking  for  life  or  death  from  their  report. 
'Ah  !  flear  Lord  Philip  Van  Arteveld,  give  us  comfort,'  they  cried; 
'  tell  us  that  you  have  sped  well !'  He  answered  not  a  word,  but, 
with  the  rest  of  the  deputation,  passed  on  iu  a  mournful  silence, 
which  sufficiently  indicated  the  ill  success  of  their  embassage.  Once 
or  twice  only  he  spoke,  leqnestiog  them  to  disperse  peaceably  for 
that  day,  and  assemble  on  the  morrow  in  the  market-place  to 
hear  the  report.  That  uight  he  consulted  with  Vanden  Bosch, 
who  expressed  no  surprise  at  the  Count's  severity,  but  thought 
lather  that  he  was  well-advised,  and  would  do  wisely  if  he  exter- 
minated 
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minsted  tbe  whole  people,  for  one  &nd  all  wen;  implicated  in  th^ 
causeof  these  commotions.  'Now  then,' said  he, 'it  remains  to 
see  whether  there  are  wise  men  and  brave  men  in  Ghent,  for,  in  a 
few  days  this  will  be  the  proudest  city  in  all  Plunders,  or  the  most 
abased.'  On  the  morrow,  being  Wednesday,  the  people  assembled 
in  dolorous  expectation,  and  Arteveld,  from  a  wmdow  of  the 
market-house,  related  the  result  of  his  deputation,  simply  and 
faithfully ;  except  that,  putting  his  own  interpretation  upon  the 
Count's  intention,  he  said,  that  for  aught  he  conld  perceive,  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  who  should  then  surrender  themselves 
at  discretion,  must  expect  to  die  in  prison,  or  by  the  course  of 
jttstice.  '  See  now,'  said  be,  '  whether  you  will  accept  of  peac^ 
npon  these  conditions  1'  It  was  a  piteous  thing  ihen  to  hear  the 
multitude,  men  and  women  alike,  young  and  old,  break  out  into 
lamentations,  and  to  see  them  wring  their  hands,  for  the  love  of  those 
whom  they  held  dearest.  But  at  Arteveld's  voice  they  were 
silent.  '  Gkiod  people  of  Ghent,'  he  said,  '  here  ye  are,  the  greatest 
port  of  the  townsfolk  assembled,  and  ye  have  heard  what  I  have 
related.  There  is  no  remedy,  and  your  counsel  must  speedily 
be  taken ;  there  are  thirty  thousand  mouths  in  this  city  which 
have  not  tasted  bread  for  the  last  fifteen  days.  One  of  three 
things  we  must  choose  :  the  first  is,  that  we  snut  ourselves  up 
wilhm  these  walls,  and  close  our  gates,  and  make  confession 
fiuthfidly  and  devoutly,  and  then  retire  into  the  churches  and 
convents,  and  there  expire,  being  absolved  and  penitent,  as 
martyrs,  npon  whom  man  will  have  no  compassion.  God  will 
then  nave  mercy  upon  our  souls  j  and  wherever  our  story  shall  be 
told,  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  died  valiantly,  and  hke  a  tnie 
jpeople.  Or  we  must  go,  men,  women,  and  children,  bare-footed, 
bare-headed,  in  our  shirts,  and  with  halters  round  our  necks,  to 
meet  my  Lord  the  Count  of  Flanders.  His  heart  is  not  so  hard, 
and  obstinate,  when  he  shall  behdd  us  in  such  plight,  but  that  he 
must  be  softened,  and  have  mercy  upon  his  people  :  and  to  take 
awav  his  wrath  I  will  be  the  first  to  offer  him  my  head,  contented 
to  die  for  my  fellow-townsmen.  Hie  third  course  is  this :  that 
we  choose  out  five  or  six  thousand  of  the  ablest  and  best  armed 
men,  and  proceed  speedily  to  assail  the  Count  at  Bmges,  and 
give  him  battle.  If  we  are  slain  in  this  enterprise,  we  shall  at 
^ast  die  honourably,  and  God  will  have  mercy  upon  us ;  and  the 
world  will  say  that  valiantly  and  feithfnlly  we  nave  mamtained 
oor  canee.  But  if  in  this  battle  we  be  victorious,  and  our  Lord 
God,  who,  in  old  times,  gave  such  power  into  the  hands  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  dake  and  master  of  the  army  of  his  people  the  Jews, 
that  the  Syrians  were  discomfited  and  stain, — if,  I  say,  the  samt 
Lord  God  shall  grant  us  this  grace,  we  should  be  every  where  the 
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most  lurobnred  people  that  faath  ever  reigned  upon  tfie  earth  since. 
the  Romans.  Choose  nov,  which  of  the  three  ye  vill,  for  ooa  of 
them  miut  be  cboaeti.* 

He  was  not  uiswered  by  any  |;enerBl  acclamation,  the  people 
were  too  far  spent  in  spirit  to  give  utterance  tti  their  feelings,  or 
indeed  to  make  their  choice.  Those  only  who  dtood  nearest  him 
replied,  '  Ah,  dear  sir  1  we  have  good  confidence  in  you ;  choose 
ma  fm-  as,  and  what  yon  determine,  that  we  will  do.'  'By  Tny 
teith,  thent'  said  Arteveld,  '  I  am  for  going  arms  in  h&nd  to  seek 
the  Count  I  we  ^all  find  him  at  Bruges  ;  and  the  pride  of  that 
peo{de,  and  of  those  who  are  about  nim  night  and  day  taking 
coonsel  against  ns  u  sod),  that  he  vill  come  out  to  fight  na.  I^ 
by  God's  will,  and  his  grace,  the  field  should  be  ours,  we  are  de- 
livered for  ever  more,  and  shall  be  in  the  greatest  honoor  of  all 
people  la  die  world  ;  and  if  we  fal\,  Ciod  will  have  pity  on  our 
sonk)  and  for  those  who  are  left  in  Ghfent,  the  Count  our  lord 
wiU  kave  compassion  upon  them.'  The  bravest  course  in  danger 
is  generally  the  best ;  in  this  case  it  was  evidently  so :  the  people 
coosented  with  one  accord,  and  Arteveld  bade  them  go  to  their 
houses  and  make  ready,  for  on  the  morrow  he  would  set  forth, 
and  in  five  days  it  would  be  known  whether  the  issue  were  for 
life  or  death,  Immediatdy  the  city  gates  were  closed,  and  no 
penon  was  allowed  either  to  go  out  or  enter  in.  The  constables 
of  every  parish  weat  from  house  to  house  to  select  the  ablest  men 
for  this  awful,  but  not  foiiom  service.  The  number  did  not 
exceed  5000.  They  took  with  them  about  two  hundred  carts 
with  artillery  and  ammnnidon,  four  only  of  bread  and  two  of 
wine,  poor  store  for  5000  men ;  but  there  was  not  provisions  for 
two  days  in  the  oity.  The  resolution  with  which  Uiey  set  forth 
impired  a  kindred  feeling  in  those  who  were  leh.  *  Von  know,' 
njd  the  people, '  whom  ye  are  leaving ;  but  think  not  to  return 
hoe,  nnless  ye  come  back  with  honour  I  for  no  sooner  shall 
tiding  reach  us  of  your  overthrow,  than  we  will  set  fire  to  the 
city,  aod  destroy  ourselves  with  it.'  '  Welt  said,'  was  the  reply  I 
'  Pray  to  God  for  us,  we  have  need  that  he  should  help  us,  and  you 
also.'  On  the  Thursday  afternoon  they  began  their  march,  and 
halted  for  the  night  a  leefue  from  Ghent,  not  touching  their  pro- 
visioos,  but  taking  what  the  country  could  supply.  They  marched 
all  the  ftdlowing  day,  sparing  their  stores  in  the  same  manner,  and 
baviiw  arrived  withu  a  long  league  of  Bruges,  there  they  took  up 
a  poutiao  to  wut  for  the  at^ck  which  they  hoped  would  be  made 
apcm  them.  There  was  a  wide  marsh  in  front :  the  fianks  they 
protected  with  their  utillery,  and  their  carts  vrere  dreit-n  up 
tfacie;  ID  the  rear  they  were  exposed ;  bnt  they  had  less  appre* 
heosioB  OR  (hat  skle,  because  it  was  neajrest  their  own  teiriton'; 
however,  they  statioaed  there  the  flower  of  their  force.  Irie 
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The  next  day,  Saturday  the  Srd  of  May,  was  a  great  holiday  in 
Bruges,  the  ereais&t  in  the  year.  There  vas  a  vial  preserved 
there  in  the  c£apel  of  the  SanneBl,  containiag  what  was  believed 
to  be  a  portion  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  blood.  According  to  the 
tradition  of  that  city,  it  had  been  brought  from  the  Holy  Laiid  by 
Count  Theodore  of  Alsace,  in  the  twelfth  century,  having  been 
treasured  up  by  Nicodemus  when  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  taken 
from  the  Cross ;  but  another  and  not  more  fabulous  legend  says, 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  miiacutous  cmciSx.  In  a  former  time 
of  troubles,  when  the  peasantry  of  the  Pais  de  Waes  had  risen 
against  the  extortions  of  the  nobles,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat, 
the  calamity  was  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  the  conflation  of 
this  blood.  There  was  no  such  omen  on  this  beautiful  May  morn- 
ing, when  Bniges  was  filled  with  visitors  from  all  the  surrounding 
country,  and  from  the  neighbouring  states,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  inhabitants  being  accustomed  always  to  make  their  visits 
atthis festival, whentherelicwascarriedin procession.  Amidstlheir 
festivity,  came  tidings  that  the  Ghentese  were  at  hand.  ■ '  Now  then 
is  the  end  of  the  war  come,'  said  Count  Iiouis,  when  this  was  told 
him.  '  A  foolish  and  outrageous  peoole  I  See  bow  evil  fbrtime  has 
brought  them  to  their  destractionl  Yet  are  they  valiant,'  he  added, 
'  for  they  have  chosen  to  die  by  the  siyord  rather  than  by  hunger.' 
Three  men  at  arms  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  them,  and  the  people 
of  Bruges  took  arms  and  prepared  to  go  forth,  not  as  to  a  battle, 
but  to  an  execution,  in  such  contempt  did  they  at  that  time. hold 
any  force  which  could  be  sent  agunst  them  from  the  hostile  city. 
-Meantime,  mass  was  performed  at  daybreak  in  seven  parts  of 
Arteveld's  little  camp  at  the  same  time,  and  a  sermon  pi;eached  to 
each  coogrqn^tion  by  so  many  Friars  Minorite,  who  accompanied 
the  army.  The  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  an  hour  and  a  half 
long,  as  if  it  had  been  Arteveld's  intention  that  his  men  should  not, 
for  any  interval  of  time,  be  left  unemployed  and  unexcited,  lest 
their  spirit  should  fail.  The  friars  encouraged  them  by  the 
example  of  the  Israelites  who  were  delivered  from  bondage ; 
and  represented  Count  Louis  and  the  people  of  Bruges  as  Uie 
Fharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  by  whom  they  were  held  in  servi- 
tude, and  from  whom  they  were  soon  to  deliver  themselves,  or 
perish.  They  reminded  them  also  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
brethren,  whose  example,  it  may  be  feared,  has  mora  often  been 
efiectually  applied  than  that  of  our  Saviour  and  bis  disciples.  The 
people  then  confessed,  and  were  absolved,  and  about  three/fourths 
of  Uiem  received  the  sacrament  After  this,  Arteveld  harangued 
them  from  a  spot  of  elevated  ground :  he  was  an  eloquent  speaker, 
(bienenUmgagi  el  moult  biea  tavoU  parler^et  biealuy  aveiwiQ — 
and  certainly  no  q>eecb  could  ever  be  deliveied  or  heard  wuh  a 
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siDcerer  or  dewier  feeling.  At  the  close,  he  told  them  to  divide 
among  thfjnselves  fairly  the  little  provision  which  they  had  brought; 
if  they  were  ever  to  have  more,  it  must  be  won  in  that  day's  batde. 
The  whole  of  their  bread  and  wine  affi}rded  but  this  break- 
bst ;  but  it  was  sufficient  Arteveld  assisted  at  the  distribution, 
goin^  through  the  ranks,  and  pledging  his  comrudes  as  they  drank, 
'  This  night.'  said  be,  '  we  shall  sup  in  Bruges  or  in  PanuUse.' 
They  then  arranged  their  carts  before  them  as  a  rampart;  one  of 
the  earliest  modes  of  retrenchment  customary  among  this  people, 
and  perhaps  derived  by  them  from  their  migratory  ancestors. 
Ilius  they  waited  to  be  attacked,  and  suffered  the  men  at  anus  to 
leconnoitre  them  closely  without  aiming  a  wet^ion  at  them :  it 
being  doubdess  their  hope  that  the  report  which  would  be  carried 
back  would  induce  the  Count  to  come  forth  and  give  them  battle. 
In  this  they  were  not  deceived ;  for,  though  there  were  persona 
who  advised  the  Count  not  to  engage  a  desperate  and  determined 
body,  inconsiderable  as  their  numbers  were,  with  men  who  hod 
been  ^tiguing  themselves  in  the  procession,  and  were  moreover 
elated  with  wine ;  and  though  the  Count  and  Heylard  de  Poucques, 
the  governor  of  Bruges,  inclined  to  this  reasonable  opinion,  the 
cry  of  the  multitude  prevailed.  Making  sure  of  an  easy  victoiy, 
tbey  would  hear  of  no  delay,  and  the  lives  of  the  leaders  would 
have  been  in  danger  if  their  will  and  pleasure  had  longer  bees 
rensted.  The  Count  bad  in  his  company  ei^t  hundred  kni^ts 
and  esquires ;  but  the  disorderly  crowd  which  Bruges  had  poured 
out  amounted  to  thirty  thousand,  among  whom  the  companies  of 
the  butchers  and  boatmen  were  distinguished  by  their  eagerness 
and  insubordination.  Day  was  far  spent  before  the  action  began. 
Tlie  Ghentese  sufiered  some  loss  from  the  stones  which  were  thrown 
among  them  by  the  Count's  engines.  On  their  part,  they  opened 
a  hre  from  three  hundred  guns,  which  checked  the  ardour  of  the 
assailants.  Arteveld,  also,  by  a  well-timed  movement,  drew  them 
into  the  swamp,  and  placed  himself  between  them  and  the  evening 
sun,  so  that  the  light  shone  in  their  eyes  and  dazzled  them.  A 
partial  advantage  which  Heylard  had  obtained  was  thus  far  over- 
balanced :  that  governor  was  the  only  man  who  stood  his  ground 
bravely  when  nobles,  as  well  as  commonalty,  gave  way  in  confa> 
■ion.  He  fell ;  and  the  men  of  Ghent  had  only  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  smiting  to  the  right  and  leH:,  and  cryingaloud,  '  GhentI 
Ghent!  Grod  will  this  dayshow  mercy  to  us.'  In  this  shameful 
flif^t,  father  tarried  not  for  son,  nor  son  for  father.  The  Count,  of 
bis  whole  company,  had  only  forty  horsemen  with  him  when  he 
re-entered  the  city.  Notbemg  yet  aware  of  the  extent  of  his 
danger,  he  gave  directions  to  guard  the  gates,  and  close  them  if 
the  enemy  should  attempt  to  enter  in  pursuit ;  then  proceeded  to 
VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  D  his 
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fats  palace,  and  sent  orders  for  the  deacons  of  tbe  respective  trades 
to  collect  their  people,  and  occupy  the  streets  aod  the  msHiet-plftce 
for  defence.  But  Arteveld  had  tost  no  time  in  following  up  his 
victory :  Uie  Ghentese  were  already  in  the  town,  and  made  straight 
for  the  market-place,  where  they  formed  in  order.  By  Uiis  time 
it  WHS  dark  night :  tiie  Count,  gathering  about  him  what  brave 
men  he  conld,  went  out  with  lighted  torches  and  the  cry  of '  Flan- 
ders I  Flanders!'  'To  the  Count  I'  '  To  the  Lion !'  He  made 
towards  the  martiet-place ;  and  the  Ghentese,  distinguishing  him 
by  the  light  of  the  torches,  cried  out  rejoicingly  to  Arteveld  that 
'  he  was  coming,  and  would  fall  into  their  hands.  Arteveld  had 
already  given  orders  to  take  him  alive,  and  not  to  injure  him ;  for 
if  they  toA  him  in  their  power  at  Ghent,  peace  might  then  be  made 
upon  their  own  terms.  These  orders  could  hardly  have  availed  to 
save  him  from  men  whose  hearts  were  full  of  old  grievance,  recent 
saffering!i,  and  present  vengeance.  But  Louis  was  warned  of  his 
danger  in  time ;  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  were  masters  of 
the  city,— that  the  weavers  and  the  smiths  had  joined  them, — that 
t  Jis  rabble  was  on  the  way  to  his  palace, — and  that  it  was  neither 
safe  for  him  to  advance  nor  to  return.  Nothing  was  left  hut  to 
extinguish  the  torches,  and  for  eveiy  man  to  save  himself  as 
he  could.  'Rie  Count  made  one  of  his  servants  unarm  him  in 
a  dark  lane,  put  on  the  servant's  gabardine,  exhorted  the  man  to 
be  silent  concerning  him  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ghentese,  and  then  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  the  town.  But 
the  pursuit  was  too  eager  and  too  close  tor  this ;  and  no  resource 
remained  but  to  enter  a  miserable  hovel,  and  entreat  the  woman 
whom  he  found  there  to  conceal  him,  telling  her  who  he  was,  the 
more  to  move  her  to  compassion.  The  woman  had  often  received 
alms  at  his  palace  gate :  she  bade  him  get  into  the  bed  with  her 
children,  and  hide  himself  as  well  as  he  conld  between  the  pallet* 
and  the  coverlet ;  and  there  he  lay  undiscovered  while  the  hovel  was 
searched  by  those  who  had  seen  him  enter.  There  he  remained 
till  the  following  midnight ;  then,  venturing  out,  was  happy  enough 
to  find  a  boat  in  the  Minnewater,  in  which  he  crossed  the  ditdi, 
and  falling  in  with  one  of  his  own  knights  when  he  knew  not  what 
direction  to  take,  was  guided  safely  by  him  till  the  morning,  when 
tbey  got  a  horse  and  arrived  at  Lisle. 

■  '  ailrt  la  pail/atte  et  le  lit  ilt  plmme;  H.  da  Buante  aji,  nal  rcflcctin;  (bit  ■  Hi  de 
fltane  would  not  be  found  in  »  dwelliog  place,  whicb  FroLiwt  daicribeB  u  '  lalle  el 
enfumee,  aiiui  aoirt  fa'alratrtml ;  rl  n'y  avail  m  eelk  tmami  fort  k  bougt  rimmf, 
el  ime  poHort  amrlle,  au  HBmerle  de  loit/r  en/iimfe,  pimr  eiouffrr  It  /eu  ;  ei  par  dona, 
•H  puMBre  pUme/ur,  aagutl  <m  mamlail  par  me  eialuHe  de  lepl  tidullimi,  tl  tn  ceiuf 
p/ancArr  avail  ta  poure  lieleron,  oU  la  enflau  de  la  poure  femme  guoinU.'  The  CduM 
placed  himulf  tatre  la  paittt  el  ia  amelte  de  ct  poure  /ideron,  et  /a  k  auata,  etjUlk 
peSi,  car/mrt  It  ltd  omvemit. 

Meaotime 
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Meantime  Bniges  was  the  scene  ofa  dreadful  trasedy.  On  tlu 
moraiog  of  Uieir  victory,  the  men  of  Ghent,  seeing  uiat  they  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  eternity,  had  bad  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes ;  that  fear  had  passed  away  with  the  danger.  Ackernaan 
was  ordered  to  search  the  city  for  their  enemies,  while  VaadcB 
Bosch  and  Arteveld  l^ked  to  securing  their  conquest  llwM 
men,  notwithstanding  the  sanguinary  counsel  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  one  of  them,  were  i>^  of  cruel  dispositions  ;  they  seem 
even  to  have  been,  for  that  age,  singularly  otherwise :  and  Frois- 
sart  declares  that  never  men  dealt  more  graciously  towards  a  con- 
quered town,  than  the  men  of  Ghent  did  toward  Bruges,  car  otus- 
jaet  iU  nefirent  mal  a  menu  mettier,  I'il  tCestoU  trop  vilamentent 
ttccaai.  Yet  to  such  of  the  Count's  people  as  were  taken  in  the 
dty,  no  mercy  was  shown,  nor  to  any  of  the  butchers,  fishermen, 
glaziers,  and  cordwainere,  because  those  trades  had  always  been 
of  the  Count's  party.  The  weavers  hunted  out  these  victims  as 
having  broken  the  league  which  had  been  made  with  Heyns,  and 
more  than  twelve  hundred  were  murdered.  Servants  idso,  and 
apprentices  from  Brabant,  GueMerlaiid,  liege,  Westphalia,  Hd- 
wnd,  Zealand)  and  other  parts,  took  this  opportunity  of  revenging 
thembelves  upon  masters  to  whom  they  bore  an  ill  will  t  and  many 
were  tfte  crimes  committed  by  such  jtersons  that  first  night,  for 
which  justice  never  was  exacted  in  this  world,  murder  not  being 
the  wont.  When  morning  came,  the  work  of  blood  was  carried 
on  with  more  deliberation ;  the  magistrates  and  nobles  were  then 
■ought  for,  and  put  to  death.  Six  thousand  men  had  fallen  in 
the  action,  three  thousand  in  Ackerman's  pursuit.  Amid  these 
horrors,  strict  orders  had  been  given  that  no  foreigner  should  be 
injured,  either  in  person  or  property  ;  but  though  their  houses  were 
respected  during  the  geneml  pillage,  they  suffered  so  much  in  the 
niia  which  was  brought  upon  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  that  they 
look  the  first  opp<wtunity  of  removing,  and  great  part  of  the  com- 
merce of  Bruges  was  thus,  for  s  time,  transferred  to  Bergen-op- 
Zoom.  Arteveld  seems  also  to  have  stopt  the  carnage  as  soon  as 
he  could,  by  ordering  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  such  of  the 
Count's  people  as  wished  to  retain  their  lives,  should  repair  to  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  without  the  walls,  and  there  take  an  oath 
to  observe  the  peace  which  would  be  granted  them. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday  that  the  first  laeasenger  of  good  tidings 
arrived  at  Ghent ;  never  were  tidings  expected  wilh  more  intense 
anxiety,  and  the  first  feeling  of  the  people  upon  their  deliverance 
tras,  as  it  ought,  an  emotion  of  thankfulness  toward  the  Giver  of 
all  victories.  Arteveld  and  Vanden  Bosch  had  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  distress  in  which  their  townsmen  had  been  lefl:  one  erf* 
tiieir  first  iBeasures  was  to  take  possession  of  Damme  and  Sluya, 
D  *  and 
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and  from  both  places  to  dispatcli  provisions.  From  the  former 
place  more  than  six  thousand  pipes  of  wine,  those  of  Poictou, 
Gtascony,  Bochelle,  and  more  distant  countries,  were  sent  bv  land 
and  bywater;  and,  from  Sliiys,  grain  and  flour  in  like  abundance: 
the  plunder  of  Bruges  paid  for  all.  Courtray  and  Ypres,  Nieu- 
poitf  Fumes,  Bergues,  and  all  the  other  strong  places  in  Flanders, 
opened  their  gates  to  the  victorious  Commons,  Oudenard  alone 
excepted, — '  Une  batailU  perdue  h  touajours  grande  queue,' soya 
Philip  de  Comincs.  Herselles,  who  was  left  with  the  command 
in  Ghent,  let  this  tail  escape  him,  and  did  not,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  present  himself  before  Oudenard,  upon  the  first 
news  of  the  victory.  The  garrison  were  so  dismayed,  that 
they  would  have  taken  flight  if  an  enemy's  force  had  appeared. 
They  took  courage  when  time  was  thus  allowed  them ;  Daniel 
de  Haluin,  a  knight  in  whose  resolution  and  fidelity  the  Count 
could  rely,  was  sent  to  take  the  command  :  it  men  became 
as  much  a  point  of  honour  as  of  policy  for  the  Ghentese  to 
subjugate  the  only  fortress  which  ventured  to  hold  out  against 
them,  and  six  weeks  afler  his  victory  at  Bruges,  Arteveld  besieged 
it  with  a  force  which  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  numbers,  which  are  thus  exaggerated,  were  probably  very 
great,  for  it  was  by  blockading  the  place  that  he  thought  to  reduce 
it,  not  by  sacrificing  brave  lives  in  uncertain  assaults ;  and  bis  camp 
was  like  a  populous  city  for  extent,  and  for  the  order  observed,  and 
the  plenty  that  abounded  there.  Prosperity  had  dated  Arteveld : 
he  assumed  as  much  state  as  if  he  had  been  Count  of  Flanders  or 
Duke  of  Hainault,  or  Duke  of  Brabant;  his  raiment  was  cloth  of 
scarlet,  furred  with  minever;  he  was  servetl  in  silver,  and  the 
trumpets  sounded  at  dinner  and  supper  before  his  palace  or  his 
tent,  that  it  might  be  known  when  he  was  at  the  board.  Till  he 
was  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  in  the  trembles  of  the  times,  he 
had  shown  no  indication  of  ambition,  nor  of  any  other  vice:  his 
life  had  been  quiet,  inoffensive,  and,  to  all  appearance,  happy  ; 
bis  only  amusement  had  been  angling,  the  last  to  which  a  restless 
and  uneasy  temper  would  betake  itself.  In  afiecling  the  pomp  of 
a  court  he  did  not  escape  from  its  vices ;  time,  however,  was  not 
allowed  for  that  thorough  depravation  to  be  e&ected,  which  conti- 
nued prosperity  would,  in  its  natural  course,  have  induced  ;  nor 
for  that  reverse  of  fortune  which  they  who  build  upon  the  favour 
of  the  multitude,  sooner  or  later,  are  sure  to  find.  He  retained 
his  popularity  by  donations  to  the  soldiers,  and  by  keeping  provi- 
sions in  Ghent  at  a  low  price  :  though,  by  his  own  authority,  he 
levied  a  weekly  tax  upon  every  hearth  throughout  the  province; 
where  the  poor  could  not  pay,  the  rich  were  assessed  for  them,  and 
this  tax  was  collected,  for  he  had  his  officers  everywhere,  and  was 

everywhere 
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CTei^where obeyed.  Thenavigationof  theScheldtaboveOudenard 
V88  impeded,  that  do  supplies  might  enter  from  the  side  of  Tour- 
nay  ;  the  camp,  meantime,  abounded  not  only  with  the  produce  of 
a  fertile  land,  but  with  delicacies,  and  with  the  choicest  •  wines  of 
distant  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Poictou.  From 
Hainault,  and  Brabant,  and  Liege,  and  Germany  people  came  to 
the  leaguer  as  to  a  fair,  or  public  spectacle ;  the  t  rench  alone  were 
forbidden,  for  they  were  about  to  make  a  powerful  efibrt  in  aid  of 
the  Count,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  the  English  from 
obtaining  a  footing  in  Flanders,  as  allies  of  Arteveld,  and  of  sub- 
daing  the  Flemish  democracy,  whose  success,  if  it  had  continued, 
would  soOTi  have  called  up  another  Jacquerie  in  France.  There 
was  no  chance  of  any  other  termination  to  this  contest,  than  what 
mi^t  be  brou^t  about  by  force.  To  show  their  hatred  of  the 
Count,  the  Commons  had  demolished  the  castle  of  Male,  where 
fae  was  bom,  and  its  chapel ;  they  broke  the  font  wherein  he  had 
been  baptized,  and  destroyed  the  bath,  and  melted  down  the  silver 
cradle  in  which  he  had  slept  when  an  infant,  an  insult  which  fae  is 
said  to  have  resented  with  more  sensibiUty  than  appeared  in  his 

rieral  deportment.  'Such  of  his  hostages  as  were  at  B^>aume 
had  already  put  to  death;  there  were  in  his  hands  two  hundred 
men,  who  were  at  this  time  fed  upon  bread  and  water,  and  daily 
threatened  with  execution;  but  he  bad  counsellors  who  were  better 
and  wiser  than  himself,  and  at  their  intercession  he  spared  these 
unoffending  prisoners,  and,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  Virgin, 
setthem  free.  This  was  accounted  to  him  for  a  virtue,  and  he  ac- 
qniied  credit  by  it  in  the  eyes  both  of  friends  and  enemies. 

The  course  of  events  at  this  juncture  proved  favourable  to  the 
CoDDt  England,  from  whencehis  greatest  danger  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, if  the  government  should  follow  the  policy  which  Edward 
III.  had  pursu«l,  was  under  a  weak  prince,  who  was  guided  by 
worthless  favourites.  Charles  V.  of  France,  with  whom  he  had 
been  upon  no  cordial  terms,  died  opportunely ;  and  the  young 
king,  then  a  boy,  was  easily  induced,  by  his  uncle  of  Surgundy, 
to  consider  the  troubles  in  Flanders,  not  as  a  stru^le  between 
Coant  Louis  and  the  Flemings  alone,  but  between  the  commons 
and  the  privileged  orders,  for  such,  if  the  Flemings  were  success- 
ful, it  would  become,  in  France,  and  in  all  the  adjoining  countries. 
'  You  shall  be  restored,'  said  the  duke  to  his  father-in-law,  'or  we 
will  k)se  all  that  is  left;  for  it  is  not  fitting  that  such  a  rabble 

■  Galnga^u  U  menl'ioBcd  inong  tbeni,  of  vhicb  Denis  Saavt^  nya,  id  ■  mirgioil 
Mtc,  'jaanda  Oalrigache,  c'al  /a  prmitre  Jiii  yM  j'en  age  dg'aanS,  el  eem/ette  M 
•nttrfM  «'«'.'  Roquefort  qooles  the  pasjagE  from  Froisuil,  anduldslhil  it  wta  tUo 
ernlW  fhadu,  uid  gamacht,  (nunea  which  bring  us  no  nearer  iu  origin,)  Ibit  it 
vu«  white  wincjudpaid  idaty  upon  iuenbanceiDto  Ftwic«  of  thirty  «^'^;waw. 
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u  have  now  the  mastery  m  Flanders  ahonld  be  allowed  to  bo- 
vem  the  laad ;  thus  might  all  knighthood  and  all  gentry  be  de- 
stroyed and  put  to  shame,  and  consequently  all  Christendom.' 
The  earthquake  which  had  recently  shaken  those  countriea  was 
teas  terrible  than  the  moral  convulsion  would  have  been,  with 
which  they  were  at  this  time  threatened.  The  people  of  Louvaia 
did  not  dissemble  thdr  wishes,  but  openly  declared  that  if  Ghent 
were  as  near  them  as  Brussels,  they  would  have  united  with  that 
city ;  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Brabant,  who  were  well' 
informed  of  this,  dared  not  notice  it, — mats  H  Uttr  connenmt 
cligner  let  yeux  et  baiaaer  lea  tettea,  car  pas  n'ettoit  keure  da 
parler.  Arteveld  wanted  neither  capacity  to  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  union,  nor  inclination  to  follow,  in  this 
respect  also,  the  steps  of  his  father;  but  while  Oudeaard  held  out 
he  was  not  master  of  Flanders.  He  was  impatient  of  the  slow  pto- 
gress  that  could  be  made,  in  reducing  by  famine  a  ganiaon  which 
was  not  numerous,  and  which  had  bad  opportunity  of  providing 
against  a  siege ;  bnt  he  was  still  too  prudent  to  hazard  an  ■»- 
aanlt,  against  men  who  had  made  war  the  sole  busineaa  of  their 
lives,  and  had  shown  their  determination  of  defending  the  place 
to  the  last  Engines,  therefore,  were  tried ;  one,  which  was 
called  B  ram,  and  which  was  forty  feet  long,  twenty  in  breadth, 
threw  stones  of  such  magnitude,  that  they  crushed  any  thing 
on  which  they  fell :  there  was  a  cannon  also  fitly  feet  in  length. 
from  which  stone  balls  of  proportionate  size  were  discharged. 
<  When  that  cannon  was  6red,  it  was  beard  for  five  leagues 
round  in  tbe  day-time,  and  ten  leagues  during  the  night ;  and  the 
report  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  devils  in  hell 
were  upon  the  road.'  The  noise  was  greater  than  the  effect; 
and  the  French  had  time  to  bring  their  forces  into  the  field,  while 
the  Flemings  were  employed  et  this  si^e,  and  in  destroying  the 
dweUlnga  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  within  the  French  frontiers. 

They  took  the  field  in  November,  choosing  rather  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  a  winter- campaign,  than  to  incur  the  danger  of 
meeting  the  English  there  in  the  spring.  NegotiatioDs  were  at- 
tempted  with  little  sincerity  on  either  side,  when  there  was  con- 
tempt on  the  one  part,  distrust  on  the  other,  and  hatred  on  both. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  alone  was  desirous  of  peace ;  he  did  not 
partake  in  the  vindictive  feelings  of  his  lather-in-law,  aod  wished 
as  much  as  possible  to  spare  the  province ;  but  the  fiiat  necessity 
was  to  secure  his  succession,  and  to  put  down  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy. The  greatest  force  which  France  conld  bring  together 
was  raised,  under  its  most  renowned  leader,  Olivier  de  Clisson, 
who,  in  the  war  with  the  English,  had  obtained  the  appellation  of 
the  BotcJier,  a  distinction  which,  in  the  age  when  sncb  inhumaai- 
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item  mm  cODunitted  by  the  mcxt  chivalroiM,  it  mnat  have  been 
dffinlt  to  deserve.  The  force  was  arrayed  ai  it  onght  to  be, 
says  the  old  historian,  for  there  were  many  wise  men  well  piac- 
tiKd  in  uins,  both  iu  the  van,  and  in  the  king's  battle,  and  in 
the  rear  guard,  and  they  knew  all  that  onght  to  be  done,  car  la 
ettoU  la  fieur  de  la  boime  chetnUerie  du  mmtde.  The  iOriBarome 
was  brongfat  forth  on  this  occaaion,  after  a  great  debate,  whether 
it  were  lawful  to  display  it  against  Christians ;  the  matter  was 
^termiiked  upon  thegrooDd,  tutt,  as  the  Flemings  were  Urbaniits, 
sehnowledgjng  him  whom  the  French  held  to  be  the  anti-pope, 
tb^  were  to  be  regarded  as  infidels,  and  therefore  this  banner, 
wuch,  t^  a  great  mystery,  had  been  sent  from  heaven,  mi^t  be 
displayed  against  them.  Against  these  mighty  preparatiou,  the 
comnkona  of  Flanders  could  oppose  equal  numbera,  and  far  greater 
Ksoufcea,  but  in  policy  and  in  military  skill  they  were  far  inferior ; 
■nd  4be  knighls,  in  whom  the  strength  of  the  French  army  con- 
sMtcd,  had,  in  their  armour,  an  advantage  which  is  nnknown  in 
modern  war&re.  AiteveU  ought  to  have  acted  on  the  defensive, 
■m  which  case  winter  would  soon  have  been  his  sore  ally ;  but  he 
cmfided  too  much  upMi  bis  fortune ;  and  knowing  that,  if  be 
gained  a  victory,  the  people  in  Pcu'is,  and  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  north  of  France  would  rise  simultaneously  against  the  nobles 
and  the  gnvemmeDt  which  oppressed  them,  be  resolved  to  meet 
the  invi^era  and  give  them  battle.  The  battle  of  Koosebeke^ 
which  earned,  was,  in  its  consequences,  of  such  importance,  that 
periiapa  there  are  only  two  in  earlier  times,  which  proved  equally 
ufiuestial  upon  the  condition  of  society ;  the  victory  of  /Btius 
over  AttilaL,  and  that  of  Charles  Martel  over  the  Moors :  'for  if 
the  villains,'  says  Froissart,  '  had  carried  their  intent,  never  so 
great  cruelties  and  horribiUties  have  happened  in  the  world,  as 
would  have  been  wrought  by  the  commons,  who  would  have 
rdiellcd  everywhere,  and  destroyed  all  gentle  bkxxl!'  Leas  than 
half  an  hoar  decided  it;  for,  instead  of  waiting  in  a  strong  positi<m 
to  receive  the  attack,  Arteveld  advanced  to  meet  it :  his  men 
were  arrayed  so  closely,  and  with  no  little  judgement,  that  being 
driven  one  upon  another,  they  had  not  room  to  wield  their  wea> 
BOBS,  and  ae  many  died  by  suffix»tion,  as  by  the  sword  and  spear: 
It  was  observed,  that  never  was  so  little  blood  seen,  when  so  many 
men  were  killed.  The  heralds  repotted,  that  nine  thousand  were 
left  dead  upm  the  Geld ;  but  in  the  pursuit,  the  carnage  was  so 
mat  that  the  lowest  computation  makes  the  total  loss  of  the 
r)eiBinn_  twenty-five  thousand,— other  accounts  carrying  it  to 
ibrty.  The  young  king  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Arteveld,  who- 
tbu  bs  were  ahve  or  dead,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  per- 
«OB  who  should  disoovet  him.     A  Ghmlsmaa  pointed  oat  the 
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body  ;  it  was  co>-ered  viUi  wouDds,  none  of  which  would  have 
been  mortal ;  but  he  had  fallen  in  a  ditch,  and  so  many  of  his 
comrades  upon  him,  that  he  had  been  pressed  to  death.  The 
body  was  suspended  upon  a  gibbet ; — ^yet,  as  in  other  cases,  where 
a  leader  who  was  dear  to  his  people  had  disappeared,  it  was  re- 
ported thdt  the  French  had  been  deceived  in  this  poor  vengeance, 
and  that  Arteveld's  corpse  had  not  been  found.  How  deariy 
he  was  beloved,  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  man  whopomted 
out  the  corpse ;  for,  when  the  king  told  him  his  life  should  be 
spared,  he  would  not  allow  his  wounds  to  be  bound  up,  and 
therefore,  in  the  determination  not  to  survive  his  captain  and 
liberator,  for  that  name  had  been  conferred  upon  Arteveld,  be  bted 
to  death. 

If  the  Flemings  had  been  a  free  people  when  the  a^  of  lite- 
rature arrived,  or  if,  in  the  great  stni^e  for  religious  freedom, 
they  had  secured  their  civil  and  intellectual  liberty,  hke  the 
United  Provinces,  Philip  von  Arteveld  would,  and  ou^t  to  have 
been,  their  national  hero.  Some  Van  Haren  or  BildErdijk  would 
have  celebrated  his  actions  in  lyric  or  in  heroic  verse  :  some 
Vondel  would  have  dramatized  them  ;  and  his  name  would  have 
been  made  as  popular  by  the  theatre  in  Ghent,  as  that  of 
Gysbracht  van  Aemstel  is,  at  this  day,  in  Amsterdam.  The  war 
wherein  he  was  engaged  was  one  in  which  the  most  single-minded 
men  might  with  perfect  sincerity  have  been  engaged  on  either 
side,  according  to  the  circumstances  wherein  they  were  placed  ; 
but  no  man  could  have  taken  a  part  in  it  with  a  stronger  or 
sincerer  feehng  than  Arteveld,  for  the  public  voice  which  sum- 
moned him  was  in  accord  with  filial  piety  and  the  sense  of  an 
inherited  obhgation.  Richard  Cromwell,  to  whom  Gray's  ap- 
pellation of  the  meek  usurper  may  truly  he  applied,  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  means  which  be  used,  at  Yanden  Bosch's  insti- 
gation, for  securing  himself,  when  his  life  as  well  as  his  authority 
was  threatened :  but  even  old  Oliver,  the  most  merciful  as  wol 
as  the  most  magnanimous  man  that  ever  attained  to  sovereignty 
by  crooked  ways  and  unlawful  means,  was  deeper  dyed  in  blood  ; 
and  when  prosperity  had  intoxicated  Arteveld ;  when,  with  the 
trappings  and  the  suits  of  greatness,  he  had  put  on  some  of 
its  dissoluteness — as  if  they  had  carried  infection  with  them, — 
when  further  success  would  inevitably  have  hurried  him  into  a 
career  of  horrors  from  which  there  could  have  been  no  retreat, 
and  no  redemption, — then  he  was,  mercifully  for  himself,  cut  off. 
The  portents  preceding  his  death  are  such  as  Shakspeare  might 
have  conceived,  or  would  have  delighted  in  appropriating.  Arte- 
veld's chief  captains  had  supped  with  him  in  his  tent,  and  before 
they  separated,  be  gave  directionB  to  them  how  they  wAe  to  use 
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the  victory;  which,  according  to  the  contemporary  historian,  he 
iolly  exported  to  obtain.  They  were  instructed  to  talce  the  young 
kiiig  prisoner,  because  be  was  a  child  who  knew  not  what  he  was 
doing;  and,  therefore,  they  were  to  have  compassion  on  him. 
'We  will  carry  him  to  Ghent,'  said  Arteveld,  'where  he  may 
leani  to  speak  Flemish.  But  for  the  rest,  dukes,  counts,  and  men  at 
arms — slay  all !  take  none  to  mercy  !  The  Commons  of  France 
will  thank  as  for  this  good  work :  it  being  their  wish,  and  I  am 
wellassoredofit,  that  none  of  their  people  may  return.'  They  then 
broke  up,  and  Arteveld  lay  down  awhQe  upon  a  rug  before  a  coal 
fire.  He  had  a  mistress  with  him,  wfao,bemg  unable  to  sleep  at 
sach  a  time,  went  out  of  the  tent  about  midnight,  to  look  at  the 
sky,  and  see  what  hour  of  the  night  it  might  be.  Looking  to- 
ward Rooaebeke,  she  saw  the  smoke  and  the  fires  of  the  French 
camp',  but  between  the  two  camps,  upon  a.  plain  called  the 
MoDt-d'or,  die  heard  a  stir,  a  tumult  as  of  battle,  and  the 
battle-cries  of  the  French  and  of  the  Count, — and  above  them  all, 
that  of  Monnt-joye :  alarmed  at  which,  she  re-entered  the  tent,  and 
awakened  Arteveld,  saying,  'Arm  yourself,  Sir,  and  make  ready  in 
haste,  for  there  is  a  great  uproar  on  Mont-d'or,  and  I  believe  they 
are  coming  to  attack  you.'  Upon  this  Arteveld  arose,  scarfed  a 
night  gown  round  him,  and  takmg  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  went 
forth.  He  also  heard  the  like  sounds  in  the  same  direction,  and 
believing,  aa  she  did,  that  the  enemy  was  advancing,  he  ordered  the 
tmmpets  to  be  sounded.  Some  of  his  watch  came  at  the  call ;  but 
when  he  reproached  them  for  neglect  of  duty,  in  letting  the  French 
at^noach  unobserved,  they  told  him  that  they  had  heard  -the  stir 
aiid  the  voices  upon  Mont-d'or,  and  had  sent  scouts  who  had 
been  there  and  seen  no  one,  neither  had  they  perceived  any 
movement  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Arteveld  was  troubled  at  this, 
and  dept  m  more.  And  some  there  were,  who  said  that  the 
devib  were  sporting  and  tonrneying  upon  that  place  where  the 
battle  was  to  be,  in  their  joy  for  the  prey  which  they  expected. 
The  srtoation  and  the  dnaiacter  of  the  man  are  admirably 
adapted  for  poetry;  and  were  this  subject  treated  by  s  poet,  like 
the  aotlKM'  of  '  Isaac  Comnenns,'  who  can  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man,  aitd  has  too  true  a  sense  of  poetry  and  of  human  nature  to  be 
■educed  into  any  mimstrosities  of  feeling,  and  extravagances  of 
laogoase,  or  any  meretriciousness  of  thought  or  of  expression, 
ArteveM  mig^t  afford  a  lesson  in  the  drama,  which  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  son^t  in  history, — -but  which  will  never  be  out  of  date. 
M.  deBaiante's  work*  is  composed  throughout  of  such  ma- 
terials 
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terials  as  are  exhibited  in  this  portion  of  bi§  story ;— -great  actioiu 
and  great  crimes,  the  most  levoltiog  cruelties,  and  tbe  most 
splenaid  examples  of  heroism  aod  magnanimity,  occnning  some- 
times  in  the  same  person.  The  principle  of  honour  and  of  per- 
sonal fidelity  was  carried,  in  that  age,  to  the  highest  poiot  of 
devotion ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  manifestation  of  a  holier 
principle :  the  best  and  most  higb-roinded  men,  so  they 
were  &ithful  to  their  immediate  engagement,  seemed  to  care  not 
in  what  treachery,  in  what  barbarity,  m  what  basnieia  they  were 
employetj.  Any  detailed  history  of  those  times  leads  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  Christendom  then,  as  it  is  now  in  Mahommedaa 
and  Pagan  states,  the  higher  ranks,  generally  speaking,  were  the 
most  depraved.  More  crimes,  and  of  a  blacker  character,  were 
committed  by  nobles,  princes,  kings,  cardinals,  and  popes,  than 
by  person!  in  humble  Ufe.  The  peasantry,  the  yeomanry,  and  tbe 
citizens,  were  kept  in  order,  except  in  times  of  inaurrection,  by 
their  station  in  society,  and  by  the  wholesome  restraint  of 
human  laws.  But  laws  were  set  at  defiance  by  the  privileged  and 
the  powerful ;  and  there  could  be  little  restraint  of  conscience 
vfhen  absolution  was  to  be  purchased  for  any  sins.  The  reign  of 
Charies  VI.  exhibits  a  series  of  profligate  and  flagitioaa  c^mduct 
on  the  part  of  the  two  great  factions  who  contended  for  the 
government  during  the  long  insanity  of  that  poor  king,  than  which 
Dotbing  worse  is  to  be  found  in  the  w(»st  times  of  the  Roman 
repnbltc,  or  of  the  Greek  empire :  the  moat  insolent  injustice 
and  tbe  roost  odious  cruelty ;  laws  perverted  to  the  end  of  private 
malice;  treaties  made  with  the  intent  of  breaking  them;  extortion, 
oppression,  rapine,  perjuries,  poisoning,  assassinations,  maaaacFea. 
M.  de  Barante  intermingles  no  reflections  in  his  narrative ;  the 
facts,  indeed,  are  sufficiently  impressive :  but  few  of  his  readers 
can  &il  to  observe,  in  the  profligacies  of  the  Orieans  party,  and 
in  the  atrocities  committed  upon  that  party  by  the  Burgundiait 
mob,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  reckleia  prodigality  which 
preceded  the  French  revolution,  and  tothe  September  butcheries. 
How  tittle  had  France  profited  by  the  lessons  which  its  own  history 
contains,  when  such  things  could  have  taken  place  there  a  second 
time !  The  historian  himself  seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  thia, 
when  he  remarks  in  bis  preface,  that,  tandit  que  la  voix  pabliqtu 
a  impoMe  au  peuple  Anglait,  en  le  peraonttaluaat,  le  nam  iruii 
ftnimai  mdompti,  Jaegvst  BonhonmiB  CMt  le  tt^niquet  que  le 
Frangaie  d'autrefoia  $e  dtmne  d  /nt-ntenv.  Had  he  forgotten 
that  Jacques  Bonhomme  was  the  King  Ludd,  or  Captain  Eiock 
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of  dw  Jscqnerie, — tba  most  ferocioiw  wretches  that  evet  hnke 
kMoe  apOD  society  I  and  that  the  appetlatioo  itself  began  not  in  s 
cotafikoeot  which  the  Freocb  people  paid  themselves,  but  in  the 
inaottnce  of  the  men  at  anns,  yiho  u»ed  to  say,  when  Ihey  were 
livioe  at  fice-qsarters  upoa  the  miserable  husbandmen,  that 
Goocbnan  John  psid  for  ail  P  Destructive  as  the  wars  were  of 
Henry  V.  and  of  the  Regent  Bedford,  it  cao  hardly  in  truth 
be  said  that  they  aggravated  the  miseries  of  France  !  They  had 
at  least  the  aalalar|'  effect  of  extinguishing  at  last  all  factions,  by 
yoking  timn  commne  against  a  ibreign  enemy ;  and  of  giving  occu- 
palion  in  a  natJODal  stn^^e,  where  there  wa^  at  least  an  honour- 
able emote,  and  might  be  a  virtuons  feeling,  to  men  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  ei^aged  with  equal  ardour  in  civil  broils. 

M.  de  Barante's  book  is  not  less  interesting  to  an  Englishman 
m-  a  Netbeilan<ier,  than  to  a  French  reader,  so  fortunate  is  the 
choice  of  his  ttubject.  During  the  rolden  age  of  Burgundy  and 
the  l^>w  Coontries, — that  age  for  which  the  prenent  skilful  histo- 
rian hu  fonad  such  delightful  materials  as  the  Memoirs  of  Olivier 
de  la  Marcheand  Philip  de  Comines, — the  Enghsh,  who  had  en- 
jojed  so  long  an  exemption  from  the  evils  of  war  in  their  own 
cammtry,  were  made  to  execute  vengeance  upon  themselves,  a 
dispensatkui  in  which  we  may  acknowledge  the  mercy  that  sftared 
theiB  fmn  «i&rit^  under  a  forei^  foe.  It  is  noticeable  also, 
Uut  there  af^an  in  that  age  to  have  existed  a  far  kindlier  feel- 
ing between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society  in  England, 
tun  in  France  and  the  adjoining  states.  The  French  could 
(^poae  no  archers  against  die  English  yeomanry,  from  whose  long 
bows  they  sufiered  so  severely  at  Cresay,  and  at  Poictiers,  and 
Agincoart,  becaose  they  feared  to  put  so  efBctent  a  weapon  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  There  evidently  existed  a  strong  demo- 
CMtical  teelii^  on  the  Continent,  not  in  thf  Low  Countries  alone, 
whetK  commerce,  and,  still  more,  mannlactnres  were  likely  to  ge- 
nerate it,  but  in  France  also,  and  in  parts  of  France  where  it 
must  have  been, induced  by  a  sense  of  the  grievous  evils  brought 
upon  the  nation  by  misgovemment  and  oppression.  This  spirit 
broke  out  wherever  opportunity  offered  ;  while  with  us  the  strugigle 
was  either  between  the  great  barons  and  the  crown,  or  contending 
claimants  for  the  sovereignty. 

Bat  the  history  of  any  nation  is  sufficiently  humiliating  to  those 
who  lo\«  their  country,  and  sufficiently  mournful  to  IJiose  who 
have  any  sympathy  for  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is,  however, 
consolatory  to  observe  the  visible  course  of  Providence,  even  in 
Buch  a  chronicle  of  crimes  as  is  presented  by  these  volumes,  for 
nsiUe  it  is  to  any  who  aie  not  wilfully  blind.  Evil  is  seen  pro- 
iadag  evil  to  the  guilty  agents ;  treachery  punished  by  treachery  t 
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Idooct  calling  for  blood,  uid  uiswered  in  its  dreadful  demand; 
but,  over  all  and  through  all,  the  predisposing  wcrii  of  Almighty 
Wisdom  is  going  od,  and  good  and  evil  irork  together  in  preparing 
the  nay  for  a  happier  condition  of  society,  M.  de  Barante,  who, 
in  his  history,  leaves  the  facts  to  produce  their  own  impression 
upon  his  readers,  has  remarked  this  in  his  preface,  and  we 
cannot  better  conclude  than  by  giving,  in  his  own  language,  this 
testimony  to  a  most  important  truth.  'Etadiea  isot^tiKnt,  let 
exemples  de  Vhiitoire  peuvent  enteigner  la  pervernt^  et  I'indif- 
f&rence.  On  y  pent  voir  la  violence,  la  ruse,  la  corruption  jutti~ 
fiie*  par  le  auccia;  regards  de  plva  haut  et  dani  ton  enaemble, 
I'histoire  de  la  race  kumaine  a  toujoure  un  aipect  moral ;  elle 
montre  eons  ceste  cetle  Providence  qui,  ayant  tnu  ou  cemr  dv 
I'homme  le  betoin  et  la/acultedea'amilioTer,  n' a  point  permia 
que  la  auccestion  dea  ^inemena  ptU  /aire  un  inatant  douter  dea 
dons  qu'elie  a  faita.'  '  The  examples  of  history  may  seem,  if 
regarded  singly,  to  teach  perversity  and  indifference :  violence, 
treachery,  and  corruption  may  there  be  seen  justified  by  success. 
But  reguxled  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  and  on  the  general 
scale,  the  history  of  the  human  race  has  always  a  moral  aq>ect : 
it  displays  to  us,  without  intermissiou.that  Providence,  which,  hav 
ing  placed  in  the  heart  of  man  the  necessity  and  the  power  of 
htitering  his  condition,  has  not  allowed  that  the  course  of  events 
can  for  a  moment  render  doubtful  the  existence  of  those  foculties 
with  which  it  is  endowed.'  Another  reflection  should  be  added  to 
this,  and  it  is  an  awful  one.  The  course  of  Providence  is  not  more 
distinctly  marked  in  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  ttutn  in 
those  lessons  of  collective  retribution  which  all  history  holds  forth ; 
for,  while  the  progress  of  mankind  is  thus  ordained,  nations,  like  the 
individuals  of  whom  they  are  composed,  are  free  to  chuse  between 
good  and  evil ;  and  in<^vidual  vice  does  not  more  surely  .protluce 
individual  misery,  than  national  corruption  brings  on,  in  certain 
consequence,  the  decay  and  downhl  of  states. 


Art.  li.—l.  Espagne  Po^tique :  Choix  de  Podaiea  Castillanea 
depuia  Charles-Quint  j%Lsqu'd,nosJouTS,miies  en  vers Fran^ais  ; 
avec  une  Dissertation  comparee  aur  la  Langue  et  la  Versification 
Eapagnolea;  une  Introduction  en  yers,et  dea  Arliclea  biogra- 
phtquea,  hiatortquea,  et  lilte'rairea.  Par  Don  Juan  Maria 
Mauiy.     Paris.     1826.     2  torn.  8vo. 

2.  Sanchez.  Coleccion  de  Poeaiaa  Caslellanas  anteriores  al  Stglo  xv. 
ilustradas  con  Notaa.  Madrid.  Sancha.  4  toms.  8vo. 

A  PTER  every  drawback  which  may  be  made  by  pure  taste  and 
'     sound .  c:nticiam,  in  estimating  its  compar^ve  interest  and 
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exodlotoe  by  that  of  other  Earopean  nations,  there  is  much  in 
the  nnge  of  Spanish  poetry  which  administers  to  pleasare,  which 
c^itirates  the  fancy,  and  engages  the  affectioDS.  The  language 
itself,  that  onion  of  the  Latin  with  the  vernacular  Iberian,  which, 
after  the  process  of  their  fusion,  continued  still  to  receive  enrich- 
ments from  the  Visigoths  and  Arabs,  now  gainina;  something  in 
sweetness,  now  in  stateness  and  strength,  has,  like  the  Italian, 
an  inherent  charm  which  has  been  happily  termed  the  poetry  of 
speech.  When  we  cast  an  eye  upon  its  written  character,  we  find 
that  the  accession  of  oriental  words  which  it  acquired  from  these 
later  sources,  gives  it  a  phyBi(^nomy  in  our  estimation  little  less 
poetical  The  distinctive  genius  of  many  of  its  poets,  who  dealt 
alike  in  strains  of  touching  simplicity,  and  periods  of  ambitioua 
decoration,  so  as  often  to  overlay  their  diction  with  the  ornament 
and  pomp  of  singularly  splendid  but  exaggemted  metaphors, 
combined  with  those  traces  of  the  early  cbU'&lry,  dignity,  and 
pride  of  the  Spanish  people,  which  are  embodied  in  their  more 
national  songs,  offers  also  great  claims  to  our  consideration,  and 
undoubtedly  imparts  a  character  to  their  poetry  as  captivating 
as  it  is  peculiar.  From  a  very  ancient  time,  the  natives  of  Spain, 
under  the  languor  inspired  by  their  delicious  climate,  seem  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  melodies  of  song.  Silius  Italicus, 
himself  an  Andalusian,  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Galicians  com- 
posed and  chanted  yerses  in  their  native  tongue ;  and  Strabo, 
praising  the  ingenuity  of  the  Tiirdetani,  mentions  that  they, 
too,  had  annals,  and  even  laws,  in  verse.  After  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans,  Spun  became  naturally  the  parent  of  poets, 
if  not  always  the  country  of  their  residence,  fij^inus.  the 
freedman  of  Augustus,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was  tne  intimate 
friend  of  Ovid,  at  whose  instance  he  composed  several  small 
poems  on  mythology  and  astronomy,  Sextilius  Hena  lived  in 
the  same  times;  a  poet  who  is  reproached  with  his  inequality, 
and  with  the  bombast  conmion  to  the  poets  of  Cordoba,  whoGife 
style  Cicero  stigmatizes  as  pompous  and  inflated  to  an  excess. 
Under  Nero,  however,  Cordoba  gave  birth  to  three  celebrated 
writers,  Luc^  and  the  two  Senecas,  by  the  youngeP  of  whom 
weie  written  the  only  Latin  tragedies  which  have  descended  to  our 
times.  Martial  of  Bilbilis,  now  Catalayud,  in  Arragon,  with 
Kveial  others  whom  he  commemorates  in  his  epigrams,  enlivened 
the  reign  of  Domitian  by  a  wit  as  sprightly  as  his  morals  were 
licentious  ;  from  which  period  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  their 
numbers  became  much  diminished,  and  the  quality  of  their  verses 
greatly  deteriorated.  Yet  over  the  fourth  century,  Pnidentius 
uterests  os  by  the  harmony  of  his  verse,  and  the  histaric  notices 
iritich  he  has  traiuiDitted  to  ua  of  the  Christian  chutcb. 

The 
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The  fifUi  oentury  wM  marked  bytheirmption  of  die  Goths  into 
Spain.  Barbarous  as  were  these  visitors,  we  are  not  to  impute  to 
them  alone  the  ignorance  which  then  became  so  prevalent,  or  the 
entire  destniction  of  that  taste  which  the  Romans  had  introduced. 
Superstition  concurred  wjUi  Vandalism  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
letters  and  increase  the  intellectual  darkness.  The  means  of  study 
and  instruction  becamemoredifficultofattainment  to  the  Christian 
poets ;  oppression  extinguished  their  enthusiasm ;  and  all  the  genius 
they  possessed  was  expended  upon  hymns,  which,  from  the  jealous 
orthodoxy  of  their  frigid  catechumens,  are  remarkable  only  for 
undeviatiug  doloess.  letin  this,  as  in  the  following  century,  there 
occur  many  names  that  might  be  cited  as  links  in  the  chain  ofher 
poetical  history.  Under  llieodosius  the  Second,  Dracontius  com- 
posed a  poem  on  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  Orensius  in  the 
seventh  century  wrote  the  '  Common itorium,'  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  and  enga^d  tlie  pen  of  two  commentators.  But  to 
forage  in  the  archives  of  these  dai^  ages,  and  to  analvze  the  heavy 
works  they  have  pnxluced,  would  require  as  much  courage  as 
labour,  wiUiout  yielding  &  suitable  recompense.  A  more  brilliant 
epoch  commences  with  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  die  Saracens  in 
the  eighth  century,  an  event  which  efiFected  a  wonderful  change 
in  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
With  their  sciences  and  arts,  the  Arabs  introduced  an  elegant  genius 
glowing  with  the  pomp  of  new  imagery.  Subjected  by  force  of 
arms,  the  southern  provinces  of  Spam  received,  with  tiie  Saracenic 
yoke,  their  usages  and  laws.  By  long  possession  of  the  country  the 
conquerors  introduced  in  it,  though  not  throughout,  their  language, 
their  literature,  and  even  their  religion.  The  poetic  style  of  Oie 
Orientals  captivated  all  fancies ;  the  lavish  genms  (^  their  compo- 
sitions obtained  an  universal  infiuence,  and  accelerated  the  fall  of 
Roman  poetry  in  Spain.  Alvaro  of  Cordoba  compliuns  of  hit 
compatriots,  that,  in  adopting  (jie  Arabic  language,  they  had  so  far 
forgotten  Latin,  that  amongst  a  thousand  Spaniards  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  who  could  write  a  letter  in  that  tongue.  Suf;h 
indeed  became  their  attachment  to  oriental  Jiterature,  that  the 
native  poeft  soon  wrote  Arabic  with  remarkable  purity,  and  com- 
posed Arabic  verses  with  great  facility.  During  their  domination 
in  Spain,  a  period  of  nearly  eight  hundred  yeai«,  its  different 
provinces,  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  cultivated  the  eastern 
style  of  verse  with  equal  success.  The  Jews,  protected  by  the 
Moorish  kings,  contributed  also  to  the  difiusion  of  taste,  by  cir- 
culating the  knowledge  which  they  had  received  in  the  colleges  of 
the  East,  where  their  fancy  was  nourished  with  the  same  images 
and  scenes.  But  if  they  possessed  over  the  Arabs  some  superiority 
in  science,  diey  were  immeasuraUy  behind  them  in  entnusiasm, 

which 
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wliicli  natorsUy  derelopes  itaelf  in  minds  possessed  widi  the  double 
passion  of  ^ory  aod  of  love.  Whilst  the  waniors  of  Castile  were 
immortalizing  themselves  by  a  constancy  faithful  unto  death,  and 
were  poaring  forth  their  blood  with  a  reckless  generosity,  to  preserve 
in  sacred  independeDcesome  portion  of  the  sc»l,  the  Arab  muse  was 
celebrating  the  exploits  of  Mirza,  Malek-Alabez,  and  Tarif,  was 
consecrating  to  remembrance  the  beauty  of  Fadma,  the  misfortunes 
<^.  the  Abenceirages,  and  inspiring  a  long  series  of  poets,  whose 
names  are  transmitted  to  us  in  the  pages  of  D'Herbelot,  and  the 
collectioa  of  the  Escuriai  manuscripts,  published  by  Casiri.  The 
power  and  the  practice  of  song  were  not,  however,  monopolized 
by  men ;  the  damsel  also  claimed  a  share  in  the  adjudication  at 
poetical  renown:  several  ladies,  Andalusians  as  well. as  others, 
were  smiled  on  by  the  Muses ;  and  tiie  most  celebrated  of  all, 
Maria  Al&isuli,  the  SEq)pho  of  Seville,  was  compelled  to  divida 
her  &une  with  her  rival» — Sa^hia  of  the  same  city,  and  Aischa 
(rf*  Cordoba. 

We  have  Men  that  up  to  this  period  there  had  be^i  in  Spain 
four  distinct  people,  the  Romans  and  Goths,  the  Jews  and  Arahs, 
whose  residence  must  have  necessarily  influenced  the  national 
genius  and  manners.  The  Spanish  character  and  language  were 
derived  from  the  combination  of  these  various  elements.  A  fifth 
class  of  strangers,  however,  early  invited  into  Spain,  brou^t  new 
modes  of  expression,  and  wonderfully  improved  the  rising  Ian- 
(rns^.  These  were  the  Troubadours,  who  have  formed  the  tasts 
of  modem  poetry  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  AnK»isat  these 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  were  Raymond  Vidal  and 
GnilUume  de  Bei^uedam,  both  Cataloniens,  and  Nun  de  Mat^i- 
lao.  In  this  class  might  be  also  ranked  Raymond  Lully  of 
Majorca ;  but  not  to  enter  into  any  detail,  we  will  only  mention 
the  fact  recorded  by  Zurita  in  his  Annals,  that,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  King  Don  Juan  the  Second  of  Arragon, 
himself  a  writer  of  verses,  sent  a  formal  deputation  into  France, 
to  request  of  the  College  of  Toulouse  suitable  directions  and  laws 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Oay  Science  into  his  states.  The 
monarch's  wishes  were  acceded  to,  and  two  of  the  priacipal 
minstrels  of  Toulouse  were  despatched  to  Barcelona,  and  there 
established  a  Consistory  of  Troubadours. 

The  city  of  Valencia  in  the  fifteenth  century  produced  Ausias 
March  and  lago  Roig.  The  works  of  the  former  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Castilian  verse :  the  latter,  after  bitterly  satirizing 
the  ladies  in  his  EtpU  or  ■  the  Mirror,'  to  regain  their  lost 
graces,  song  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
A  number  of  other  Valencimi  Troubadours  of  uncertain  date  are 
knad  ia  the  Caneionero  General,  pubUahed  at  Antwerp  in  1573. 

These 
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These  minstrels  belonged,  many  of  them,  to  the  first  families  of 
the  kiDgdom.  Their  maniiers,  however,  became  so  licentious, 
that  the  Kings  Don  Martin  and  Ferdinand,  especially  the  latter, 
strenuously  commenced  the  reformation  of  uieir  courts.  The 
exertions  of  Don  Ferdinand  were  weU  seconded  by  his  kinsman 
Don  Henrique  of  Arragon,  Marques  de  Villena,  to  whom  is 
ascribed  the  '  Arte  de  la  Gaya  Sciencia.' 

The  Muses,  indeed,  seem  to  have  honoured  the  court  of  Arra- 
gon with  their  particular  aSection.  At  the  coronation  of  Alphonso 
the  Fourth  in  1328,  the  Infante,  Don  Pedro,  the  king's  brother, 
assisted  by  several  other  grandees,  managed  a  series  of  dances 
and  pastoral  scenes  composed  for  the  occasion.  The  Joglar 
Remuset  sang  an  Idyl)  of  the  Count's,  and  Novelet,  another 
minstrel,  recited  six  hundred  of  his  stanzas.  The  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  however,  an  event  so  fortunate  for  the 
political  tranquillity  and  settlement  of  Spun,  was  fatal  to  the 
minstrelsy  of  the  Troubadours.  The  dialect  of  Castile  became 
universal,  and  as  it  formed  an  easy  passport  to  emj^yments  and 
court-honours,  it  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  Catalans  and 
Arragonese.  The  idiom  of  the  Trobadorea  became  thus  en- 
trenched within  the  limits  of  Valencia,  where  Miguel  Perez  and 
Juan  de  Verdancha  retaided  for  a  while,  suid  but  for  a  while,  the 
progress  of  its  absolute  decay. 

'rhe  degree  of  influence  which  has  been  exercised  by  these 
various  tribes  of  people  upon  the  character  and  formation  of 
Spanish  poetry  and  language,  would  be  an  interesting  subject  for 
investigation.  In  forming  a  rude  estimate,  as  regards  the  lan- 
guage, supposing  it  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  sixty  have 
been  assigned  as  derived  from  the  Latin,  ten  from  the  Greek,  ten 
from  the  idiom  of  the  Visigoths,  ten  from  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew, 
and  from  the  Teutonic,  the  Italian,  French,  and  words  from  the 
two  Indies,  a  like  number  altt^ether.  After  the  disuse  of  Latin 
verse,  the  cultivation  of  the  oriental  style  of  poetry  flourished  for 
five  hundred  years,  when  the  Provencal  and  Valencian  dialects 
prevuled  and  continued  for  a  century.  A  concurrence  of  happy 
circumstances  then  paved  the  way  for  the  Castilian,  which  was 
formed  insensibly  towards  the  twelfth  century.  To  the  com- 
mencement of  the  thirteenth,  a  time  not  indeed  specifically  de- 
clared in  the  work,  bat  internally  marked  by  its  character  and  lan- 
guage, may  be  ascribed  the  production  of  the  poem  of  the  '  Cid,' 
the  first  rude  eflbrt  of  the  Castilian  Muse.  The  period  from  the 
construction  of  this  curious  old  poem,  to  the  more  refined  produc- 
tions of  Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  constitutes  the  first  marked  era  of 
poetical  history,  and  comprises  some  of  those  spirited  ballads  which 
paint  with  such  simplicity  the  cbivalric  middle  age,  of  Spain,  and 
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ia&ctfonn  the  most  popular  portion  of  her  poetry.  The  story 
<Mrthe  Cid  U  familiar  to  us  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Southey,  and 
the  latter  from  the  selected  specimeas  so  exquisitely  translated  by 
Mr.  Lodihut.  The  injustice  of  Alphonso  .the  Sixth  to  the  illus- 
tdous  Rodrigo  de  Bivar  furnished  the  cause  of  those  exploits 
which  the  unKnown  author  of  the  '  Cid'  has  taken  for  his  theme. 
Of  those  estates,  the  reunion  of  which  formed  his  glory,  Ferdi- 
miod  the  First  devised  Castile  to  Don  Sancho,  Leon  to  Alonzo, 
tiahcia  to  Don  Grarcia,  and  the  city  of  Zamora  to  Donua  Urmca. 
Sancho  immediately  attacked  AlonzOi  fo^ed  him  to  fly  to  the 
Moorish  coart  at  Toledo,  despoiled  hia  brother  Grarcia  of  Galicia, 
hastened  to  seize  Zamora  from  his  sister,  and  fell  by  an  assassin's 
poniard.  Alphoozo  returned:  in  that  wild  age  the  crime  of  fra- 
tricide was  not  uncommon  :  the  barons  (los  ricos  hombreaj  of 
Cestile,  thought  it  necessary  for  the  honour  of  the  thron?,  that, 
previous  to  their  oath  of  alliance,  the  king  himself  should  swear 
upon  the  altar,  that  he  was  guiltless  of  his  brother's  blood.  All 
but  Rodrigo  de  Bivar  shrunk  from  making  the  proposal.  His  bold 
demand  excited  the  resentment  of  the  monarch,  and  he  was  driven 
into  exde.  His  departure,  his  expeditions,  and  his  victories  Have 
furnished  to  the  wnter  materials  which  he  has  improved  by  admi- 
reble  illostiations  of  manners,  by  bold  and  vivid  portraitures,  and 
narratives  of  exploits,  in  quaint  but  vigorous  language,  and  a 
versification  singularly  wild,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  rude 
harmony :  whilst  the  writer  has  th^  skill  to  wind  up  the  poem  by 
the  satisfactory  reconciliation  of  his  hero  with  the  Tciog,  and  his 
uoioQ  with  the  royal  houses  of  Arragon  and  Navarre.  In  depart- 
ing into  banishment,  Rodrigo  passes  throngh  Burgos : 
'  §ff  €jiU  Oft  boQtt  3&nv  iBfo^  into  Smsotf  mtttt'Ot  stxipu, 
OBUtl  OfrtU  ftnitUte  IstttBt  as  ^jii  trofiu  faiipV  tijototot  0)1  gate. 
0art|dii)aarant«anll  tt)tr  laplrpitf  tonillttoMttjJtnfn  tnoc|)if|atftr, 
ftdl  at  tmcgrfl^  anV  1)^8  tursftft  iopU  attt  t^t  instiHahte  al  iunm 

puutS; 
OUa  iottftniat  titi  otttbrahHng,  ti)tor  anqniitt  tani  iot  tart, 
'  0  oo)f !  bidat  a  rsst  goUc  baskalt,  an  ift  ^aTiVt  but  a  j^Ht  jSmor  !'- 
C«  gprttt  mil  mtntagnt  fiim  i^alftri  inu  a  biydi)fal  tii^nj, 
But  no  tiU  Dtntft  SpAt  to  fi^tn,  M  ^nful  foatf  tf)i  h^ng. 
9iiM  txt  tttotfal  tarn  |)|^  Uttttrt  tpat  itnnsHst^t  itUti  3r§  trotoe, 
C^at  nan  to  m;  €$11  mnu  Bfaf  tfi^oRTt  i\qft  or  fooUt  allotot ; 
flUB  it  Qnp  ipit  ^m  tnaif  4a(U  ift  tt^oittt  ttdt— not  |^<  UnDM  anV  fame, 
Btit  ^t  fctiii  turn  from  otnte  'fygt  ^tVt,  onV  ^c  Kbutt  Ijift  from  ^gs 

bamt. 
Anti  srtttt  j^atttlt  t^m  ti^t  1I^rsHi»«i  albc  ^ti  nofft  nutt  stjn, 
flnU  in pqtnt,  tn  ftrt  anV  ppttt  tomUt  t^tsv  iattpyriot  titi  afaa^t,' 

The  poem  of  the  Cid  was  succeeded  by  the  verses  of  Gonzalo, 
VOL.  I.  MO.  I.  B  a  native 
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a  native  of  Berceo  in  Oaipuscoa,  aod  brother  of  tike  Banedictiae 
convent  of  San  Milan,  whoi  to  judge  from  his  more  poliabcd 
language,  more  deficient  in  Arabic  than  in  Provencal  words, 
flourished  about  1S240,  in  the  first  yean  of  the  reign  ot  San  Fer- 
nando. The  subjects  on  vbicb  he  treated  correspond  with  his 
monastic  life ;  be  celebrates,  in  verses  of  twelve,  thirteen,  and 
fourteen  syllables,  marked  by  more  devotion  than  poetic  spirit, 
the  Signs  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  Tears  and  Sorrows  en  onr 
Lady,  and  the  Livesof  San  Milanand  San  Domingo  de  Silos.  He 
faas  left  also  a  poem  on  die  battle  of  Simancas,  where  the  Moon 
were  beaten  by  Ramirez  the  Second,  king  of  Navarre,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  Bubject,  we  regret  should  remain  in  manoacrinL 
A  yet  purer  Caatilian  distinguishes  the  poem  on  Alexander  uie 
Great,  by  Juan  Lorenzo,  a  clerk  of  Astorgs,  who  wrote  towards 
the  year  lliSO.  His  performance,  though  deformed  by  the  most 
grotesque  singularities,  and  the  wildest  defects  of  invention,  con- 
tains some  passages  of  no  mean  merit,  as  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  Babylon  : — 

'  It  standes  in  a  salubrious  spot,  wele  planted,  in  a  clyme 
Nor  tniBtye  wilh  the  vernal  rayne,  nor  chilled  by  wynter  ryme  ; 
In  all  riche  bounties  bountifiili  beyonde  desyre,  and  Tyme 
Has  with  ike  gyftes  of  tnony  an  age  still  stored  it  from  his  pryme. 

Hie  foike  that  in  that  citye  bide  wan  aickeneBse  hurteth  ne'er  ; 
There  the  choice  gummes  and  balsamea  be,  and  spice  beyonde  compare ; 
Of  giDger,  frankinceose  and  .myrrhe  the  place  is  nothyag  spare. 
Nor  of  the  nuttemeg,  nor  the  clove,  nor  spikenard  moche  more  rare. 
The  rerie  treen  give  odours  forth  soe  swete  that  they  dispell 
Or  strippe  disease  of  all  its  force ;  the  people  there  that  dwelle 
Are  of  a  ryght  gode  tynte,  aod  men  may  soothlie  swear  that  well 
The  trlben  that  jomeye  farre  and  neare  perceyre  the  plesaunt  smelle. 
Tho  three  most  hoUe  rivMS  flowe  neare,  beneath  whose  stremes 
0  mony  a  perle  and  precious  stone  of  richest  vertue  gleames  ! 
Some  that  all  nyght  illumine  earth  with  their  resplendente  beames. 
And  some  that  to  the  aycke  give  strength,  when  dead  the  patient  seemss. 

And  all  throughout  the  citye  daunce  fountaynes  fresh  and  gay, 

Lukewarme  in  Uie  colde  momynge  and  coole  at  noone  of  day ; 

Within  them  neither  newt  nor  frogge  is  ever  bom,  for  they 

Ry^e  helthfiiU  are,  and  verie  cleare,  and  never  know  decay. 

And  founded  on  a  spacious  plaine,  most  pleeannt  was  the  site, 

Riche  in  all  kyndes  of  game  wherein  the  hunter  takes  delyte; 

By  verdaunt  mountaynes  compassed  round,  by  nibbling  floekes  made 

whyte. 
Well  tempered  passed  the  vcm^  daye  and  eke  the  wynter  nights. 
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Tlwre  Hj  tbe  InillUiint  Ial>rl«  and  the  curious  paroqaeflte 

That  MMntiniM  evm  mm  of  bnpe  wHh  their  aage  conjnge  beat ; 

Aad  when  tbe  leaser  birdea  too  ling,  the  inotherea,  wele  I  weet, 

Fo^et thdr  own derebaUea  in  lystening^ soiuides  aae  awete. 

Tbt  nwn  an  dku  of  mbstaimce,  and  generons  in  their  prjde ; 

niej  nU  goe  robed  in  gannenta  with  goodlie  colours  dyed  ,- 

C^mrisoned  aleeke  palfries  and  ambling  mules  they  ryde. 

And  the  poore  in  satyn  and  in  silke  goe  marchyng'  at  their  ude. 

Boilt  by  a  nn  gode  master  wen  the  palaces  soe  Tttste, 

Wde  mcsHicd  by  the  quadranle  and  the  tymbers  morticed  fast ) 

Wth  mcrvelloos  care  and  labour  were  the  deep  fouudacyons  caste, 

Stronge  to  withstande  the  fyre  and  floode,  tbe  erthquake  and  the  blaste, 

The  gatca  were  all  of  muUe,  natyre  marble  pure  and  whyte. 

All  ahyning  like  fyne  uistal.  and  brave  as  they  were  brighte 

Wth  acniptured  werke ;  the  quarter  that  soared  to  greatest  heijfht 

Was  the  Kyng^a  own  home,  and  kyngly  it  mi^t  be  termed  of  ryghte. 

Four  hnndred  columns  had  tbey,  those  mauBioss  every  one. 

With  base  and  oapii&l  of  goold^,  reflecting  backe  the  sunne ; 

Had  tbey  been  polished  braaiers  they  colde  not  more  have  shone, 

Thdr  partes  so  welle  the  chizel  and  burnisher  had  done. 

There  too  was  muncke  chanted  to  the  harp  and  pastoral  quills, 

Tbe  quavers  aoothing  sorrowe  and  the  trebles-  rising  shrill ; 

Tbe  milde  6utc'a  grieviug  pathos  and  tbe  lute's  ecstaticke  thrilla 

or  all  excepte  tha  verie  deaf  entranced  tbe  captive  wills. 

There  ia  not  in  the  worlde  a  man  that  tytlie  can  declare 

Hie  perfect  swectnease  and  deli^  that  filled  all  places  there  ; 

For  whilat  in  that  faire  Eden  a  mortal  lived,  he  ne'er 

Felt  hunger  or  the  parchinge  thirst,  or  paine,  or  vexing  care.' 

The  Terses  written  by  King  AlphoDso  the  Wise,  the  son  of  Sao 
Feraando,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  are  interesting,  as  well  from 
tbe  rank  of  the  writer,  as  from  tiieir  strong  harmonious  tone, 
His  QuenUat  celebrate  his  misfortunes;  the  Tfsoro,  a  kind  of 
treatise  on  the  philosopher's  stone,  his  love  of  science;  and  the 
Cantigiu,  in  praise  of  our  Ladv,  his  devotion.  The  last  are 
carious,  from  being  written  in  the  Valencian  dialect,  but  they 
want  the  elucidations  of  a  commentator  to  render  them  perfectly 
intelligible.  His  entire  works  exist  only  in  a  manuscnpt  folio 
volume,  in  the  library  at  Toledo ;  but  the  fame  and  mente  of  AU 
phonsoby  no  means  rest  exclusively  upon  his  verses.  If  he  trifled 
away  the  powers  of  his  mind  upon  the  dark  pursuit  of  alchemy, 
be  enlaced  its  limits  by  the  study  of  astronomy,  the  less  illusive 
sister-science  of  the  nee.  The  celebrated  calculations  which  he 
caused  to  be  made,  and  which  are  named  aller  him  the  Alphon- 
•me  TaUes,  are  st^  we  believe,  preserved  as  precious  mouuments 
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of  his  glory,  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville ;  and  these,  no  less  thtai 
the  perfection  which  he  gave  to  the  Spanish  code,  (called  lot  aide 
Partidas,  as  being  divided  into  seven  sections,  correspondent  with 
the  number  of  letters  in  his  name,)  attest  his  right  to  the  sumajne 
of  the  Wise.  A  great  number  of  worlcs  were  also,  by  his  order, 
translated  into  Castilian,  and  he  has  the  pr^se  of  intr(>ducing  the 
vulgar  tongue  in  all  judicial  acts  and  instruments,  which  were 
before  engrossed  in  L«tin,  an  example  shortly  imitated  in  Eng- 
land by  Edward  the  Third.  His  pcditical  career  was  less  happy: 
a  competitor  with  Richard  Duke  of  Cornwall,  for  the  imperial 
crown,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  rival's  claims  preferred; 
his  fancied  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  could  not  fill  his 
coffers,  and  fae  was  compelled  to  impose  yet  heavier  taxes  on  his 
people.  They  testified  their  impatience  of  the  burden  by  a  revolt, 
in  which  they  were  commanded  by  his  second  son,  Don  Sancho, 
who  usurpea  his  father's  crown,  a  crime  which  not  even  the 
honour  he  obtained  by  that  victory  over  the  Moors,  which  has 
given  him  in  history  the  surname  of  the  Brave,  can  teach  US  to 
forget.  The  horror?  associated  with  the  tempestuous  reign  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  are  soflened  by  the  writings  of  Don  Juaii 
Mannel,  a  cousin  of  the  unfortunate  Alphonso,  and  by  those  oi 
Joan  Ruiz,  archpriest  of  Hita,  who  lived  in  1330.  The  worit  of 
the  former,  entitled  El  Conde  Lucanor,  is  composed  of  forty-nine 
novels,  each  of  which  enforces  some  slight  moral ;  that  of  Kuiz  is 
one  long  history  of  his  gallantries,  and  satire  on  the  manners  of 
the  times,  which,  in  its  extreme  license  and  keen  irony,  not  unfre- 
quently  reminds  us  of  Rabelais  anil  Petronius.  The  versatility 
of  the  ecclesiastic  is  full  as  striking  as  his  wit :  he  passes  reck- 
lessly in  his  descriptions  from  the  grave  moral  to  the  broad  free 
jest,  and  again  from  laugliing  satire  to  absolutely  beautiful  hymns 
of  devotion,  with  the  most  curious  unconcern ;  and  in  the  rambling 
incidents  which  he  narrates,  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  whether 
to  be  most  amused  with  his  vivacity,  or  scandalized  by  his  licen- 
tious gaiety.  He  h  '  a  fellow,'  however,  '  of  infinite  wit,'  and 
we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  presenting  what  he  says 
upon  the  advantages  of  Money,  that  '  unspiritual,'  but  all- 
worshipped  god,  which  is  fraught  with  much  satire  and  amusing 
humour. 

'  Monies  do  much  in  this  vile  world ;  they're  good  in  love — they  make 
A  man  of  consequence,  and  dear  transforme  the  wildest  rake ; 
They  make  the  cripple  run,  the  dumbe  to  speke,  the  blinde  to  wake, — 
Yea.  he  who  has  aoe  hands  to  use,  desires  goode  coine  to  take. 
Or  be  a  man  an  ignorant  clowae,  a  real  cuuntreye  elf. 
He  soone  becomes  a  lorde  and  sa^e  when  graced  by  princely  pelfe; 
A  man  is  prized  the  more,  the  more  there's  money  on  his  shelfe, 
.He  who  no  money  has  is  not  the  master  of  his  owne  selfe,  '   If 
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If  you  sbidclfl  have  moebe  money,  you  will  have  moche  consolation ; 
Pleasure ;  and  of  the  Pope  milde  terms  ;  in  Leate  a  goodlie  ration ; 
Tou  soone  will  purchase  Paradise,  you  soon  will  ^l  salvation ; 
Where  moche  coiue  chinks  moche  blesainge  flowea  and  kind  con> 

gratulatioD. 
I  in  the  court  of  Rome  have  neene,  where  lives  moche  Banctiti4, 
That  all  to  money  paye  Uieir  courte,  and  bowe  the  reverente  knee ; 
Orete  honour  do  they  yielde  to  it,  with  greetings  grave  to  see, — 
AU  bile  downe  to  it  as  to  one  in  Power's  most  highe  degree. 
Money  has  manie  an  Abbote  made,  Archebisschopes,  Bischopes,  Prion, 
Doctors  and  Fatriaichs,  Uayors  and  Monkes ;  to  thonsande  brainlessa 

friers 
Honey  has  given  acquirements  soche  as  genius'  selfe  inspires ; 
Lies  it  has  made  of  truth,  and  truth  of  lies, — as  right  requires  ! 
Honey  has  laid  down  muche  good  law,  given  muche  bad  condemna^on  i 
Money  with  manie  an  Advocate  has  bene  the  sole  foundation 
Of  covenants  and  support  of  pleas  where  wrong  outlaugha  vexation  ; 
With  money,  in  fine,  you  may  have  law-grief  and  excellent  reparation. 

I  hare  known  it  coropaase  marvels,  where  muche  has  beene  employde. 
Many  have  death  deserved  who  still  thereby  have  life  enjoyed ; 
Others  have  strait  bene  alune  whose  life  noe  crime  hath  e'er  alloyde  ; 
Its  pleadings  manie  a  soule  have  saved,  and  manie  a  soul  destroyde. 
It  has  made  the  poor  their  vineyardes  lose  and  homes,  without  a  hinte. 
Bed,  boarde  and  furniture — all,  all  has  melted  in  its  minte  ; 
Through  all  thewoilde  the  sen rvie  goes, — hands  itchto  take  its  |»:inte; 
Where  money  rings,  as  a  man  may  saye,  the  eye  is  sure  to  squtnte. 
I  have  seene  coine  holde  the  best  estates  and  palaces  of  price. 
Tall,  costlie,  and  with  painting  filled,  arranged  with  taste  moste  nice; 
^llas,  and  lawnes,  and  castled  towers  of  admirable  device,— 
All  things  serve  money,  all  fiilfil  its  wishes  in  a  trice. 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  preachinge  monkes,  with  wondrous  elocution. 
Denounce  on  money  and  all  its  snares  I  ken  not  what  confusion; 
But  though  they  in  the  streetes  and  squares  cry  up  its  persecution, 
lliey  hoarde  it  in  convent  cuppes  and  boggles  with  the  fondest  resolution. 
Every  householde  Joane  in  her  village  cot  and  ladie  of  condition 
Has  her  toile  aod  dowrie  paide  in  coine,  for  comforte  or  nutrition  ; 
I  never  kenned  a  beauty  yet  that  did  not  as  an  apparition 
Hate  poverty ;  where  there  is  money,  there  is  state  to  her  full  ambition. 
Honey's  a  subtle  Advocate,  a  silver-slippered  thiuge 
Money's  the  worlde'a  revolver,  for  it  makes  a  clowne  a  kinge;  . 

For  money  and  love  and  soche  like  gifles  a  woman  will  take  winge. 
Albeit  the  latch  sholde  be  shut  within,  and  mamma  shulde  holde  the 

siringe. 
It  beates  downe  walls,  it  beatcs  downe  towers  inviolate  as  a  nunne ; 
And  ye  may  take  my  worde  for  troth,  there's  not  beneath  the  sunns 
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A  BlaTe  whon  ficedanu  miy  not  b«e  by  DuniA  t^litli*  woum  ; 
Bat  he  who  bu  noe  golde  to  j^ve,  bis  palfreye  will  not  ninne. 
Honey  makes  grare  things  lifbt,  bat  let  him  who  lays  uege  to  my 

purse- itringa  know, 
I  am  not  to  be  by  his  witte  beguiled,  howerer  brave  a  beau ; 
Or  litUe  or  moche  it  is  not  lente  without  usurla — No,  no ! 
I  am  not  to  be  paide  in  pleasaunt  wordei  whwe  OHtney  do«s  not  got. 
In  soche  a  case.  If  you  would  not  lende,  joke  too  with  a  like  franke 

Heare  him  not  oute,  to  hie  well-urged  suite  nor  ear  nor  time  allow  t 
He  iriio  has  not  honey  itt  his  panne  ehould  have  it  in  his  vowe ; 
The  merchaunt  w)io  does  soe  in  sooth  will  trockle  welle  I  trowe  P 

or  the  two,  however,  Don  Jnan  Manuel,  uaitlog  to  a  clear 
jadgmeut  considerable  learning,  and  a  geDeious  disposition  to  the 
advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  and  free  from  many  of  the  defects 
in  taste  and  style  which  deform  the  writings  of  me  ecclesiastic, 
must  have  given  the  more  sensible  impulse  to  Spanish  poetry.  To 
his  influence  and  example,  in  fact,  may  be  ascnbed  much  of  the 
dignityand  grace  which  distinguish  the  writeraoftheBgeof  D.Jnan 
the  Second.  Besides  the  *CoudeLucaiior,'  there  ai«  several  ballads 
or  romances  which  bear  his  name,  and  which,  though  probably 
retouched  in  some  of  their  expressions  by  a  later  hand,  shew  iJie 
swihility  and  refinement  of  the  author.  The  encoungement 
extended  to  men  of  genius  by  that  monarch  himself,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Leon  in  1407,  still  further  quickened  ita 
improvement :  and  neither  at  the  courts  of  Charles  the  Seventh 
and  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  nor  in  the  English  annals  from 
Henry  the  FitUi  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  are  so  many  poets  to  be 
found  as  the  *  Cancionero'  of  Hernando  de  Caatile  discloses  to  ut 
in  Spain,  enjoying  the  favour  and  emulating  the  example  of  their 
prince.  To  Don  Henrique,  Marques  de  Villena,  has  been  attri- 
buted the  introducUon  into  Castile  of  the  Floral  Games  of  Toul- 
ouse, and  a  translation  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia'  of  Dante. 
His  learning  was  so  superior  to  that  of  his  contomporaries,  that 
be  died  with  the  character  of  a  necromancer.  Neither  his  quality 
as  uncle  to  the  king,  nor  the  monarch's  own  efforts,  sufficed  to 
dissipate  the  popular  delusion,  and  the  prince  found  himself 
obli^  to  place  his  kinsman's  library  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishiq) 
of  Av'ila  and  Cuenca,  who  caused  more  than  one  hundred  volumes 
to  be  burnt,  whicli  he  no  more  understood  than  so  many  hiero- 
glyphic characters;  or,  as  Gomez  de  Cuidad  Real  more  politely 
says,  inaletter  to  Juan  de  Mena,  '  than  the  Dean  of  the  Cid  Bo- 
drigo  !*  Though  but  four  songs  only  exist  of  Macias  the  Enamo- 
rado,  his  fame  has  been  as  widely  extended  as  Don  Enrique's,  by 
his  romantic  and  melancholy  fiate.    Macias  was  a  Galiciao,  and  a 
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^niiv  of  tfaft  nHqiuBs's ;  be  became  enantooied  -  of  one  of  the. 
ladiea  in  his  houeehold.  During  tbe  abaeace  of  Macias,  Don 
Ennque  married  her  to  a  hidalgo  of  Porcuna,  but  this  event 
qiBDcbed  not  the  poet's  passion.  After  many  fruitlesH  remon- 
atnnces,  Uie  marquess  bad  him  confined  in  a  tower  at  AijoniUa, 
near  Jaen,  whence  the  poet  despatched  to  his  lady  several  moum- 
All  v)!!^ ;  whereupon  tbe  irrit^ed  husband  concerted  with  the 
akade  of  tbe  toinr,  and  assassinated  him,  b^  casting  bis  lance 
thiouefa  the  ban  of  his  cell,  whilst  he  was  singing  one  of  his  most 
tDacbuu>  cooqxMitioaB.  la  his  devotion  to  the  Eaadrigal  and  love- 
song,  Mecias  was  followed  by  the  Marques  de  Sautilhuia,  who 
inttodoced  into  Spanish  verse  somewhat  of  the  Italian  harmony, 
Doa  Joiffi  Manriqne,  in  tbe  venes  on  his  father's  death,  thoo^ 
tedious  from  its  length,  has  left  ua  tbe  most  spirited,  regu- 
lar, and  purely  written  poem  of  the  age  *.  But  of  all  the  poeta 
wiio  fionnshed  before  the  time  of  Chwrlee  the  Fifth,  it  is  to  Juaa 
de  Afenatbat  we  mutt  ascribe  tbe  most  important  place.  He  was 
bom  at  Cordoba,  tn  1411,  and  died  in  1456.  Juan  the  Second  en 
tertained  so  strong  a  partiality  for  lum,  that  be  constantly  retained 
him  at  his  court,  and  ofleu  corrected  with  his  own  hand  the  verses 
of  his  &vourite.,  His  talents  were  great,  and  his  learning  not 
restricted  to  the  writings  of  his  countirmeD.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  version  by  Don  Enrique  de  ViUena  should  have  awak- 
ened in  his  contempoimries  the  bluest  admiration  of  a  poem  so 
regular,  so  finished,  and  profound  beyond  what  bad  yet  appeared 
in  modem  times,  as  the  '  Divina  Commedia.'  It  was  studied  by 
them  with  the  greatest  care,  and  by  Santillana  amongst  the  rest ; 
bat  its  kindling  spark  of  inspiration  seems  to  have  fallen  with  most 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  Juan  de  Mena.  He  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Italy  for  the  eiroress  purpose  of  making  himself  familiar  with 
its  language  and  its  commentators;  and  the  plan  of  his  great 
poem,  the  '  Laberinto,*  is  clearly  modelled  after  that  of  the 
melancholy  Florentine.  It  is  written  in  three  hundred  octavo 
stanzas,  divided  into  seven  parts,  after  the  names  of  the  then 
known  planets.  Xte  author  imagines  himself  transported  to  a 
plain,  whereon  the  palace  of  Fortune  stands,  through  which  he  is 
guided  by  a  beautiful  virgin,  the  representative  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. Under  these  auspices,  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  present 
themselves  successively  to  bis  view,  ae  three  wheels  are  exhibited, 
representing,  one  which  is  in  constant  motion,  the  time  present ; 
tl4  two  others  that  are  at  rest,  the  past  and  future.  The  poet 
sees  in  the  cireles  of  the  past  and  present  a  multitude  of  person- 
ages, whose  names  are  written  on  meir  foreheads.     In  the  circle 

*  It  ii  velllnariMail  byHr. B*«riag>  iB >ii*  vdIoim  of  RtmiHsH. 
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of'the  future,  nothia^  is  perceived  bat  vague  tones  and  veiled 
phantoms,  which  vanish  rapidly  from  sight.     AU  the  characteis 
introduced  are  ranged  under  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  the 
seven  planets,  a  system  which,  at  that  period,  was  much  in  vogue. 
This  plan  naturally  opens  a  wide  field  for  the  history  of  his  own 
and  former  ages,  and  ne  accordingly  paints,  with  uo  small  force 
and  truth,  iJie  persons  that,  like  the  ghosts  of  Dante,  pass  him  in 
review,  draws  a  genealo^  of  the  kings  of  Spain  down  to  Juen 
the  Second,  to  whom  he  dedicates  fais  work ;  and  whilst  expressing 
a  wish  to  illustrate  the  happy  events  that   were  to  adorn  his 
reign,  dexteroasly  shuts  up   his  phantasmagoria,   and  escaj>es 
from  so  delicate  a  task,  by  causing  the  whole  vision  to  vanish. 
Unequal  as  Juan  de  Mena  is,  weak  sometimes  in  his  versification, 
and  trivial  in  his  style,  he  is  that  one  of  the  old  masters  in  Spanish 
song  whose  verse  most  uniformly  pleases.     Many  of  his  descrip<- 
tions  axe  full  of  animation,  and  much  of  his  language  is  resonant 
and  glowing.     The  following  extract,  on  the  deam  of  lorenzo 
DaTBJos,  son  of  the  Constable,  will  shew  the  tenderness  of  bis 
fancy,  and  the  measure  which  he  uses  in  his  '  Laberinto.' 
'  He  whom  thou  view'st  there  in  the  round  of  Mars, 
Who  toils  to  mount,  yet  treads  on  empty  air. 
Whose  fece  of  manly  beauty's  seen  to  bear 
The  gashing  print  of  two  deforming^  scars. 
Virtuous,  but  smiled  on  by  no  partial  stars. 
Is  youn^  Lorenzo,  loved  by  all!  u  chief. 
Who  waged  and  finished,  in  a  day  too  brief. 
The  first  and  last  of  his  adventured  wars  ;— 
He,  whom  hia  sire's  renown  had  ever  spurred 
To  worth,^the  Infante's  cherished  friend,  and  pride 
Of  the  most  moumful  mother  that  e'er  sighed 
To  see  her  pleasant  offspring  first  interred  ! 
O  sharp,  remorseless  Fortune  !  at  thy  word 
Two  precious  things  were  thrown  away  in  vain. 
His  brave  existence,  and  her  tears  of  pain, 
Ily  the  keen  torment  of  the  sword  incurred. 
Well  spoke  the  mother  in  the  piteous  cries 
She  raised,  soon  as  she  saw,  with  many  a  tear. 
That  body  stretched  upon  the  gory  bier. 
Which  she  had  nursed  with  such  unsleeping  eyes  1 — 
With  cruel  clamours  she  upbraids  the  sides. 
Wounds  with  new  sorrows  her  weak  frame,  and  so 
Droops,  weary  soul !  that,  with  the  mighty  woe. 
She  faints  and  falls  in  Death's  serene  disguise. 
Then  her  fair  breast  with  little  ruth  or  dread 
To  beat,  her  flesh  with  cruel  nails  to  tear. 
Kiss  his  cold  lips,  and  in  her  mad  despair 
Curse  the  fierce  band  that  smote  his  helmed  head, 

And 
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'AmI  the  wild  battle  when  her  darling' bW, 
Is  b11  Bhe  does, — vhilst,  quarrelsome  from  grief 
And  busy  wrath,  she  wars  with  all  relief, 
lUl  scarce  the  living  differs  from  the  dead. 
Weeping,  she  murmurs,  '  It  had  been  more  kind, 

0  cruel  murderer  of  my  son  !  to  kill 

He,  and  leave  him,  who  was  not  in  his  will 

So  Serce  a  foe ;  he  to  a  mother's  mind 

Was  much  more  precious, — and  who  slays,  to  bind 

The  lesser  prey  7  thou  never  shouldat  have  bared 

Tliy  blade  on  him,  unless  thou  wert  prepared 

To  leave  me  sad  and  moaning  to  the  wind. 

Had  death  bnt  stnick  me  first,  my  darling  boy 
With  these  his  pious  hands  mine  eyes  had  dosed. 
Ere  his  were  sraled.  and  I  had  well  reposed. 
Dying  but  once,  whilst  now — alas  the  annoy  I 

1  shall  die  often ;  I,  whose  sole  employ 

Is  thus  to  bathe  his  wounds  with  tears  of  blood 
Unrect^oised,  though  lavished  in  a  flood 
Of  fondness,  dead  to  every  future  joy!' 

Twas  thus  the  inconsolaUe  matron  moomed,'  ftc. 

Orden  de  Marte.  Stan,  cci  9. 

We  know  not  that  Spanisli  poetry  up  to  this  period,  if  placed 
by  the  side  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  art  in  England, 
would  su&er  much  by  the  comparison.  Neither  Lydgate  nor 
Gower  can  be  thought  to  excel  the  author  of  the  '  Cid'  and  Juan 
Lorenzo ;  and  although  what  we  most  admire  in  the  satire  of  the 
Aichpriest  of  Hita,  and  the  tales  in  the  '  Conde  Lucanor,'  are 
OKnbined  in  Chaucer,  and  surpassed  by  his  pungent  wit  and 
pictiiTesque  nanntivra,  we  must  not  forget,  in  adjusting  the  ba- 
lance of  originality  and  merit,  that  Chaucer  was  as  much  indebted 
to  Boccaccio,  as  Juan  de  Mena  was  to  Dante ;  that  the  language 
and  versification  of  the  latter  are  much  more  re&ned  and  harmo- 
nious than  the  whtinga  of  his  contemporaries  in  England ;  and . 
that  the  love-lays  of  Juan  Manuel  or  Santillana,  and  Manriqne's 
degy,  may  cl^m  a  perfect  equality  with,  or  rather  an  absolute  supe- 
riority, over  the  amatory  emisions  of  Lord  Surrey  and  the  touch- 
ing *  Adieu'  of  the  younger  Wyatt  to  his  Lute.  With  these  impres- 
•imis  on  his  mind,  an  indulgent  critic,  who  looks  back  upon  the 
tmpeifect  productions  of  this  first  period  of  the  art  in  Spain,  will 
■scribe  much  in  them  of  what  is  tiresome  in  narrative  and  dull  in 
flubject,  to  the  legendary  and  monastic  spirit  ofthe  age;  much  of 
what  is  inanimate  and  rude  in  style,  to  the  wildness  of  an  unfixed 
laogoage,  which  takes,  notwithstanding,  as  it  advances,  a  tone  of 
~~''~r  pomp  and  compass ;  and  finallyj  he  will  overlook  the  con- 
stant 
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Btaat  want  of  anify  of  the  Umgu  poemi,  in  the  bowitifid  ffimplictty, 

originality,  and  elfect  so  remaj-kable  in  the  older  ballads,  which 
often  carry  with  them  more  real  pathos  and  eadiaDtment,  than  ate 
to  be  met  with  in  -  the  imitative  grace  and  studied  ornament  of  a 
later  and  cprrecter  af^. 

The  second  era  of  poetry  in  Spain»  which  presents  the  Casti- 
llan  Muse  to  our  notice  with  an  aspect  altogether  new,  began  with 
the  accession  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  it  is  here  that  Don  Juan 
Maury  commences  his  selected  specimens.  Himwif  a  native  of 
the  Peninsula,  the  iriend  of  Quintana  and  Arriaza,  to  whom  he 
dedicates  his  work,  he  has  done  good  service  to  its  literature,  by 
translating  the  choicest  of  those  poems,  whose  force  and  beauty 
he  must  estimate  so  weU,  into  a  luignage  so  widely  diffusedi  and 
over  which  he  seems  to  hove  nearly  as  much  command  as  though  it 
were  his  own.  The  skill  and  felicity  with  which  he  has  transfused 
intohb  verses  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  ongioals,  which  acccompany 
the  translations,  may  have  the  efiect  of  extending  in  France  the 
study  of  the  language  and  of  those  lettered  stores  upon  which 
Comeille  did  not  msdain  to  draw;  whilst  the  brief,  yet  cohp- 
prebensive  selections  he  has  made,  and  the  memoirs  and  histo- 
rical notes,  which  he  has  affixed,  tend  to  give  a  moiv  popular 
intermit  to  the  work  than  if  h6  had  gone  more  deeply  into  his 
subject.  Dividing  bis  specimens  into  a  number  of  epochs, 
he  draws  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  writers  that  distinguish  each,  in 
poetical  introductions  which  enable  him,  whilst  avoiding  the  ap- 
pearance of  neglect,  to  pass  over  such  as  are  either  uncongenial 
to  his  own  taste,  or  whose  productions  he  may  imagine  would  not 

S lease  the  general  reader.  In  a  very  few  pages,  therefore,  he 
espatches  his  notice  of  the  poets  previous  to  Garcilaso  upon 
whose  merits  we  have  commented,  omitting  even  a  much  more 
extended  recognition  of  Mendoza  and  BoscAn,  although  they  were 
his  contemporaries,  and  form  the  connecting  link  oetween  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  school  of  Spanish  poetry,  the  Dantutat 
and  PetTargitittat  o^hex  '  debateable  land.'  We  know  not  that 
tfie  omission  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  Mendoza  is  better  known 
as  a  general  and  a  diplomatist  than  a  poet,  and  Boscin,  apart 
from  the  revolution  which  be  originated  in  the  taste  of  his  coun- 
trymen, IS  little  more  than  an  ingenious  versifier.  Yet  there  are 
many  readers  who  would  be  curious  to  see  how  the  anthor  c^ 
LaxariUo  de  Tormst  and  the  historian  of  the  Moorish  revolt  iu 
the  AlpuxRrraa,  would  shine  in  poetry,  and  there  are  some  pleas- 
ing passages  in  his  epistles,  wherein,  fierce  and  ambitious  and 
restless  as  he  was,  he  dwells  with  delight  upon  domestic  pleasures, 
the  bliss  of  solitude,  and  the  simple  enjoyments  of  a  country  life. 
BoecAn  too  has  left  in  ottana  rima  a  descnpdon  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Iatc,  powjMJne  both  bfinnOny  and  eIe^a;no».  Hitherto  tha 
hjinns  of  Jnan  Kniz,  and  the  lyrical  or  ballad  measures  which 
ViUena,  Santillana,  and  Manrique  bad  adopted  from  the  Xroubs- 
dours,  formed  the  sole  variety  to  the  heavy  quadruplicate  rhymes, 
octaves,  and  Alexandrines  uiat  pervade  the  art  from  Berceo  to 
Joan  de  Mena.  Boadn,  upon  the  rscommendation  of  Navagero, 
their  Venetian  ambassador,  himself  an  el^ant  Ls^in .  versifier, 
introduced  from  Italy  the  endecosyllabic  measure,  the  stanza  of 
Ariosto,  and  the  complicated  structure  of  the  ode  and  sonnet. 
GarcUaso  de  la  V^a,  his  most  intimate  fiiend,  forti6ed  him  in  his 
nndertaking  by  his  enconragement  and  example;  and  under  their 
culture,  and  the  new  laws  of  composition  imposed  by  their  influ- 
ence, Spanish  versification  acquired  a  flexibility  and  compass 
that  fitted  it  for  every  requisition  of  the  Mnse. 

Garcitaso  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Spanish  poet  who  com- 
bined, in  a  very  rreat  degree,  the  two  essential  qualities  of  excel- 
lence, genius  and  good  taste.  R  is  true  that  his  disposition, 
different  from  Juan  de  Mena''s,  inclined  him  rather  to  Vii^il  and 
Petrarch,  than  to  Dante,  and  his  admiration  and  study  of  their 
writings,  whilst  it  led  to  exquisite  imitations  of  their  imagery  and 
harmony,  induced  him  to  rely  less  than  he  needed  on  his  own 
resources.  But  considering  bim  not  only  as  the  principal  agent 
by  whom  the  new  system  of  veisificKtion,  commenced  by  Boac&n. 
became  established,  but  as  the  (bunder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  him  much  real  genius.  His  talents 
excite  a  yet  hi^er  estimation,  when  we  reflect  that  he  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three,  and  that,  &r  from  enjoying  the  quiet 
leisure  of  his  friend  Bosc^,  he  accompanied  Charies  the  Fifth  both 
to  Pavia  and  Tunis,  fighting  in  the  field,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  battle,  writing  his  verses  in  the  tent  His  taste  was,  notwith- 
standing, superior  to  his  genius  ;  and  as  he  took  the  Mantuan  for 
bis  model,  his  writings  have  a  classical  elegance,  purity,  and  charm, 
unsurpassed  by  any  succeeding  poet.  His  first  eclogue,  and  his 
beautiful  Ode  on  the  Rower  ofGnido,  are  the  two  moat  celebrated 
oThis  compositions;  the  latter  is  full  of  grace  and  Ijrrical  effect ; 
and  the  ivies,  trees,  and  waters  sung  of  in  the  former,  convey  a 
fieshness  equal  to  that  of  the  woods  and  pastures  in  '  Lycidas ;' 
whilst  the  grief  of  his  shepherds  exceeds  even  in  pathos  that  which 
is  painted  to  the  pastoral  of  Milton.  But  the  critics  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  appear  to  have  praised  them  a  little  too 
much  at  the  expense  or  the  third  eclogue,  which  possesses,  iq 
our  opinion^  a  very  perfect  beauty.  It  i»  written  in  the  ottava 
rima,  and  we  are  tempted  to  present  a  specimen  of  its  harmony 
and  poetic  pctore,  from  the  version  of  Mr.  Wiffen,  whohas  given 
wa  tiBubUoa  of  hiseatire  works.    The  extract  wiUexhitnt  some 
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of  those  merits  which  have  obtained  for  Grarcilaso  the  hi^  ti^  of. 
prince  amongst  the  Spanish  poets. 

'  In  a  sweet  solitude  bj  Tajo's  flood 

Is  B  green  grove  of  willows,  trunk- entwined 
With  ivies  climbing  to  the  top,  whose  hood 

Of  glossy  leaves,  with  all  its  bou^s  combined, 
So  interchains  and  canopies  the  wood. 

That  the  hot  sunbeams  can  no  access  find ; 
The  water  bathes  the  mead ;  the  flowers  aroand 
It  glads,  end  charms  the  ear  with  its  sweet  sound. 
The  glassy  river  here  so  smoothly  slid 

With  pace  so  gentle  on  its  winding  road, 
^e  eye,  in  sweet  perpleuty  misled. 

Could  scarcely  tell  which  way  the  current  flowed: 
Combing  her  locks  of  gold,  a  nymph  her  head 

Raised  from  the  water  where  she  made  abode ; 
And  as  the  various  landscape  she  surveyed. 
Saw  this  green  meadow  fiill  of  flowers  and  shade. 
That  wood,  the  flowery  turf,  the  winds  that  wide 

Diffused  its  fragrance,  filled  her  with  delight ; 
Birds  of  all  hues  in  the  fi^sh  bowers  she  spied. 

Retired,  and  resUng  from  their  weary  flight. 
It  was  the  hour  when  hot  the  sunbeams  dried 

Earth's  spirit  up — 'twas  noontide  still  as  ni^t; 
Alone,  at  tiroes,  as  of  o'erbrooding  bees, 
HelliBuous  murmurs  sounded  from  the  trees. 
Having  a  long  tim^  lingered  to  behold 

The  shady  place  in  toedttative  mood. 
She  waved  aside  her  flowing  locks  of  gold, 

Dived  to  the  bottom  of  the  crystal  flood. 
And  when  to  her  sweet  sbters  she  had  told 

The  charming  coolness  of  this  vernal  wood. 
Frayed  and  advised  them  to  its  green  retreat 
To  take  their  tasks,  and  pass  the  hours  of  heat. 
She  had  not  long  to  sue, — the  lovely  three 

Took  up  their  work,  and  looking  forth  descried, 
Peopled  with  violets,  the  sequestered  lea. 

And  toward  it  hastened :  swimming,  they  divide 
The  clear  glass,  wantoning  in  sportful  glee 

Through  the  smooth  wave ;  till  issuing  from  the  tide. 
Their  white  feet  drippiiig  to  Uie  sands  they  yield. 
And  touch  the  border  of  the  verdsot  field, 
,  Pressing  the  elastic  moss  with  graceful  tread. 

They  wrung  the  moisture  (com  tlieir  shining  hur. 
Which  shaken  loose,  entirely  overspread 

Their  beauteous  shoulders  and  white  bosoms.bare ; 
Then,  drawing  forth  ridi  ivebs  whose  spangled  thread 

Might  in  fine  beauty  with  themselves  compare,  Huj 
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tlwy  Bongfat  the  sbadint  covert  of  the  grore. 
Add  sat  tiiein  doiTD,  conTerain^  as  they  wove. 

White-bosomed  Nyae  took  not  for  her  theme 

Memoiy  of  past  catastrophes,  nor  twined 
In  her  fine  tissue  aught  that  poets  dream 

In  antiqne  &ble,  for  her  heart  indlned 
To  Uie  renown  of  her  dear  native  stream  ; 

The  glorious  Tagua  therefore  she  designed. 
There  where  he  blesses  with  his  ejhuous  train 
Ihe  happiest  of  all  lands,  delightful  Spain ! 
Deep  in  a  rocky  ralle;  was  compressed 

llie  wealthy  river,  winding  almost  round 
A  mountain,  rushing  with  impetuous  haste. 

And  roaring  like  a  lion  as  it  wound  : 
Mad  for  its  prey,  high  6ew  its  foaming  crest. 

But  it  was  labour  lost,  and  this  it  found  ; 
For  soon,  contented  ^th  its  wrack,  the  wave 
Lost  its  resentment,  and  foi^trt  to  rayc. 
On  the  high  mountain's  airy  head  wns  placed 

Of  ancient  towers  a  ^and  and  glorious  weight ; 
Here  its  bare  bosom  white-walled  convents  graced. 

There  castles  frowned  in  old  Aratnan  state ; 
In  windings  grateful  to  the  eye  of  taste. 

Thence  the  smooth  river,  smilingly  sedate, 
Slid,  comforting  the  gardens,  woods,  and  flowers. 
With  the  cool  spray  of  artificial  showers. 
Elsewhere  the  web,  so  richly  Bgured  o'er. 

Shewed  the  fair  Dryads  issuing  from  a  wood. 
With  anxious  haste  all  tending  to  the  shore. 

The  grassy  margin  of  the  shaded  flood  ; 
In  sable  stoles,  with  aspect  sad,  they  boie 

Baskets  of  purple  roses  in  the  bud. 
Lilies  and  violets,  which  they  scattering  poured 
On  a  deed  nymph  whom  deeply  they  deplored. 
All  with  dishevelled  huir  were  seen  to  shower 

Tears  o'er  the  nymph,  whose  beauty  did  bespeak, 
Tliat  death  had  crept  her  in  her  sweetest  flower. 

Whilst  youth  bloomed  rosiest  in  her  charming  cheek; 
Near  the  elitl  water,  in  a  myrtle  bower, 

She  lay  amongst  the  green  herbs,  pale  and  meek  ; 
Like  a  white  swan,  that  sickening  where  it  feeds, 
Si^ia  its  sweet  life  away  amidst  the  reeds.' 
It  seems  impouible  that  the  writer  should  have  been  inspired 
with  such  exquisite  imagery  amidst  the  turmoil  of  a  canp;  but 
■uch  he  infornu  the  Cowntcss  of  Uraiia  was  the  case : 

'  Midst  anna — with  scarce  one  pause  from  bloody  toil. 
Where  war's  hoarse  trumpet  breaks  tiie  poet's  dteao. 

Ban 
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Hare  I  these  momenti  ttoIeD,  oft  claimed  tffatiir 
Now  takjng  up  the  ewonl,  and  now  the  pen.' 
The  courage,  in  fact,  which  he  displayed  in  battle,  exposed  him 
to  perpetual  daoeer.  At  Pavia  it  gained  him  the  particular  notice 
of  Charles ;  in  Africa  he  was  sorely  wounded,  and  rescued  from 
the  Moors  only  by  the  intrepidity  of  Federico  Carrab,  a  noble 
Neapolitan,  who,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  attacked  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  him,  and  bore  him  off  half  feinting  in  his  arms. 
In  his  '  Epistle  to  Bosc^n,*  he  expn»ses  a  presentiment  that  he 
should  foil  in  battle,  and  the  omen  was  too  fatally  fulfilled. 
ScaUng  too  raably  a  tower  at  Frejus,  he  was  killed  in  1533  by  a 
mass  of  stone  hurled  down  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  emperor 
gave  a  striking  but  cruel  proof  of  his  grief  at  the  event,  by  putting 
to  the  sword  thegarrison  that  had  deprived  his  court  of  so  great 
an  ornament.  The  impulse  given  by  Garcilaso  to  the  other  poets 
of  his  time,  is  to  be  seen  not  only  in  the  numbers  that  followed 
his  steps  in  abandoning  the  school  of  the  Dantittat,  whereof 
CastiUeio  was  the  bitter  advocate,  but  in  their  implicit  imitation 
of  hb  class  of  subjects.  As  he,  delighting  in  the  shades  and  foun- 
tains of  an  ideal  Arcadia,  had  aSected  the  elegy  and  eclogue,  con- 
sulting Virgil  and  Tibullus,  they  too  must  delight  in  die  same 
pages,  and  imitate  him  as  he  had  imitated  them.  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  a  reader  of  the  present  day  should  pass  carelessly  over 
the  pastorals  of  Cedna,  Gil  Polo,  and  others,  wno,  although  occa- 
sionally very  passable  in  their  descriptions,  give  back  merely  upon 
the  ear  and  imagination,  mechanic  echoes  of  bis  Sate  md  synnx. 
From  this  censure  must  be  excepted  the  tender  and  pathetic  muse 
of  Francisco  de  la  Torre,  whose  eclogues  and  canciones  are  so 
elegant  and  charming,  that  we  wonder  M.  Maury  should  have 
omitted  all  selection  from  him  for  such  poor  substitutes  as  the 
sonnets  of  Santa  Teresa  and  the  verses  of  Cervantes.  Quintana 
justly  observes,  that  no  Castilian  poet  has  known  hoW  to  draw, 
from  the  simplest  rural  objects,  sentiments  at  once  so  tender  and 
so  full  of  melancholy.  His  '  Ode  to  the  Turtle,!  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  very  sweetest  colloquies  with  inarticulate  Nature 
which,  without  excepting  the  '  Dying  Fawn'  of  Marvell,  the 
compass  of  poetry  presents. 

It  is  very  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  successors  of  Garcilaso 
should  have  so  servilely  followed  his  steps  in  their  unvaried  imita- 
Uon  of  the  classics.  What  might  be  necessary  in  him  as  the  first 
great  refiner  of  the  poetry  and  language,  was  superfluous,  or  worse 
than  suf>erfluou8,  in  them,  His  example  should  have  engaged 
them  to  give  de^  attention  to  their  principles  of  taste  and  com- 
position, but  not  so  utterly  to  renounce  their  self-dependence  and 
mnate  resources.    But  ib»  spring-tide  of  admiratioQ  fin*  this  class 
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of'  sol^ecU  had  let  in,  and  every  f»iiai(len£ba  of  yriat  wu 
Dfttioiud  in  the  i*ntiiigs  of  their  eailier  predecenora  was  overv- 
bwne.  Hence,  pn^>erly  speaikiiig,  they  ceased  to  be  original,  aad 
were  OODtent  to  occupy  but  a  secondary  place  in  merit  and  lepn- 
tatioo.  llie  bondage  in  which  they  were  heid  by  Ariatotle,whoae 
philosophy  lone  ooatinued  to  be  tan^t  in  meir  Dniveisitiei, 
rivetted  their  chains  mon  ckwely.  It  would  have  been  thought  a 
■pedes  <^  litenry  heresy  if  they  had  daied  to  iatrodnce  anyuiing 
mit  what  was  aliGolutely  accordant  with  his  rescripts  and  with  the 
piactice  (^  Viigil  and  their  Gardlaso.  We  meet  accordingly,  is 
the  poets  of  the  time  of  Charies  tfae  Fifth,  with  Uttle  that  is 
parely  Spanish.eitherinsubjectoriaimagery,  Cc^iotu and  admir* 
aUe  as  were  the  materials  which  their  native  scenery,  their  sus^ 
tons  and  amosanents  offered  to  a  poet's  eye ; — the  dance-widt 
castanets  in  the  chestnut  shade  to  the  rebeck  and  guitar ;  tfae  cod- 
isgeoftbesworded  matador;  thecoquetiy  ofthelady  withherha 
and  her  mantilla ;  the  careless  song  of  the  muleteer  as  he  kiads  his 
panniets  with  grapes ;  the  aound  of  the  evening  bell  Uiat  calls  to 
Tespers,  and  a  thousand  other  images  which  might  have  famished 
.subjects  at  once  poetic^  aad  characteristic,  were  all  religiously 
proscribed,  and  made  to  vanish  in  the  insipid  contests  and  cun- 
plaints  of  shepherds,  in  imitation  of  Theocritus  or  VimI,  or  io 
sonnets  more  refined  and  more  afiected  thui  those  of  Petrarch. 
Tfae  new  world  discovered;  Mexico  and  Peru  pouring  treasures  at 
tbdr  feet;  voyaoera  returning  with  the  marvels  of  other  lands  upon 
their  lips ;  and,  looking  nearer  bmne,  the  corsairs  of  the  sea 
diastised  upon  a  soil  made  holy  in  their  eyes  by  the  crusades  dT 
St.  Louis ;  the  chivalry  of  France  abased  upon  tne  field  of  Pavia ; 
and  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  unbarring  its  gates  before  their  arms; 
— all  were  woMng  the  echoes  of  their  hsrps,  and  yet  found  not 
a  single  poet  to  adventure  a  sound  in  their  cdebraticui.  Had 
'  Don  Quixote'  then  existed,  to  which  some  luve  ascribed  the 
eztinctwn  in  Spain  of  cbivalric  inspiration,  the  atngolarity  might 
in  some  degree  be  accounted  for ;  but  as  it  is,  the  fitct  is  most 
remarkaMe.  Not  that  great  euh!  romantic  events  ever  operate 
•o  fiiUy.  or  at  least  so  inspiringly  upon  the  generation  which  witp 
nesses  them,  as  upon  those  which  succeed,  when  fancy  adds  her 
colouring  to  truth ;  but  surely  some  strong  impress  still  is  left  upon 
the  minds  ofcontemporaries,whichtheirwritingsmay  be  expected 
to  display.  Grarcilaso,  in  his  second  eclogue,  gives  some  spirited 
particulars  of  the  retreat  of  fiolyman  from  Vienna,  to  which  be 
was  an  eye-witness ;  but  this  passing  picture  forms  ^  solitary 
instance,  and  in  no  respect  invalidates  the  justice  of  our  com- 
plaints. 
In  the  reign  of  Phihp,  however,  flourished  two  admirable  poets, 

who 
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who,  whilst  studyiog  th«  classics  iritb  the  greyest '  a^idaity,  left 
behind  them  some  fane  odes  upon  subjects  purely  Spanish, — Her- 
rera  and  Fray  Luis  de  Leon.  In  the  Ode  to  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  Hymn  on.  the  Battle  of  Lepanto,  and  his  Elegiac  Ode  to  King 
Don  SebBstian,  animated  with  the  same  fire  as  the  hymn,  but 
much  more  beautiful,  we  trace  the  successful  study  of  Pindar  and 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  recognise  the  sublime  sentiment,  the 
glowing  imagery,  the  bold  and  ornamented  diction,  the  vivid 
march  and  harmony  of  verse,  which  obtuined  for  him,  among  his 
contemporaiies,  the  surname  of  the  Divine.  To  us  he  oflen 
^pears  pompous  and  inflated  where  the  subject  calls  solely  for 
simplicity  and  ease,  and  we  cannot  endure  the  frigid  refine- 
ment of  his  love  verses ;  yet  we  can  allow  these  faults  to  de- 
tract nothing  from  the  ment  of  his  successful  adventure  into  that 
more  original  and  national  path  of  poetry,  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied or  followed  by  his  estimable  ri™l.  The  ode  of  Luis  de 
Leon,  entitled  '  La  Profecia  del  Tajo,* '  on  the  fatal  love  of , Don 
Roderick,  and  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  is  a  splendid  and  powerful 
composition ,  more  peifect,  perhaps,  than  anyof  Herrera's,  and  cer- 
tainty characterized  by  a  nobler  simplicity.  The  odes  on  the  Ascen- 
sion, and  on  Night,  in  their  force,  their  elevation  and  grave  beauty, 
occupy  a  rank  little  less  conspicuous.  Were  it  not  that  he  lived 
in  the  bigot  reign  of  Philip,  it  would  scarcely  he  conceived  possible 
that  the  writer  who  shows  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  for  religion, 
who  painta  with  the  devoutest  feeling  the  beneficence  and  grandeur 
of  the  Deity,  could  have  been  subjected  to  a  long  process  and 
imprisonment  for  his  suspected  orthodoxy.  The  philosophy  with 
which  he  endured  the  trial  was  worthy  of  a  Roman,  and  pnn'es  that 
he  knew  what  was  most  dignified  in  charscter,  as  well  as  what  was 
most  sublime  in  poetry.  The  name  of  Gongora,  who  died  in  1627, 
since  the  downfel  of  that  corrupt  taste  which  he  laboured  to 
establish,  is  become  the  synonyme  for  a  bad  poet ;  but  however 
de&ced,  as  even  they  often  are,  by  vile  conceits,  his  romances  and 
letrillas  must  ever  redeem  hirn  from  oblivion,  and  qualify  his 
disgrace.  In  everything  besides — for  his  cultara,  that  vicious 
system  of  writing  which  consisted  in  being  impenetrable  by  forced 
transpositions,  incoherent  figures,  extravagant  hyperbole,  and  me- 
taphor piled  lofdly  and  ambitiously  on  metaphor,  he  must  be 
BMndoued  to  the  just  and  happy  designation  of  M.  Maury,  who 
denounces  him  as  the  mighty  criminal  in  literature,  that,  tike  the 
rebel  angel,  rather  than  be  numbered  with  good  spirits,  chose  to 
be  the  Prince  of  Darkness.     To  simple  thoughts,  natural  expres- 

•  A  tnnsluian  of  it  ii  to  be  fouad  it  the  end  of  Ur.  WiSen's  Qarciluoj  Mn. 
Hniwn*!  i(  W0  Temembet  right,  liu  giTen  n*  ■  veruaa  oF  Hetrcta't  cekbnied  h^ma. 
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sioD,  and  true  enthmiasm,  succeeded  the  heartless  frippery  of 
point,  antithesis,  flourish,  aod  far-fetched  illustration,  nhicb  beiog 
encouraged  by  the  courtiers  ajid  popular  preachers  of  the  Am, 
tnoonted  to  a  rase  of  innovation  that  was  perfectly  ridiculous.  To 
ejqiress  the  vanety  of  tones  in  the  nightingale's  notes,  Gongora 
says  that  the  bird  has  in  her  throat  a  hundred  thousand  other 
ui^tingales,  which  sing  by  turns :  elsewhere,  he  terms  the  Man- 
zaoares  the  duke  of  rivulets  and  viscount  of  rivers ;  but  these  are 
trifles.  One  of  his  followers,  speaking  of  a  shepherdess  sorrowing 
by  the  sea-side,  represents  the  sea  as  advancing  with  rapture  towards 
her,  receiving  her  precious  tears,,  and  shutting  them  in  shells  to 
convert  them  into  pearls.  But  this  is  far  surpe^ed  bv  the  madrigal, 
in  which  a  jealous  lover  begs  his  mistress  to  lend  him  just  for  a 
momrait  her  beautiful  eyes,  that  he  may  go  and  slay  his  rival 
with  them.  Every  sentiment  was  tortured,  every  thou^t  disfi- 
gured by  these  capricious  geniuses,  and  Marino  in  Italy  catching 
Uie  infection,  proceeded  to  introduce  there  the  same  vicious  taste. 
Lqpe  de  V^i,  the  poet  who  of  all  others  formed  in  his  day  the 
del^t  of  his  country,  and  who  reigned  like  a  perfect  monarch  on 
the  Spanish  stage,  opposed  his  talent  of  ridicule  to  check  the 
pngress  of  the  disorder.  We  give  in  a  note  an  extract,  wherein 
ne  wittily  satirizes  the  prevailing  taste  *. 

On  Lope  himself  we  shall  not  spend  much  time.  Every  body 
knows  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  his  genius — how  his  printed 
venes  ue  reckoned  by  miilions,  and  how  his  biographer  Mon- 
talban  relates,  that  to  his  knowledge  eighteen  hundred  of  his 
comedies  were  actoallv  represented,  besides  four  huudred  sacred 
,  and  that  of  these  more  than  a  hundred  were  written  ii 


day.  His  imagination  was,  says  one  writer,  an  exhaustless  fountain, 
w  rather  a  Vesuvius  in  continual  eruption.  The  quality  of  the 
verses,  bo  vomited  forth,  may  be  judged  of  by  their  quantity. 
Apart  from  those  comedies  where  the  sprightliness  of  the  dialogue, 
the  choice  of  characters,  and  the  rapid  succession  and  ingenuity 
of  incident  sustain  the  reader's  attention,  in  despite  of  his  utter 
Auegard  of  the  unities,  we  think  no  one  could  submit  to  the 
dmdgery  of  reading  any  of  bis  longer  compositions,  written  as  they 
genmdiy  were  witbont  plan  or  preparation.     Followed,  flattered, 

• '  TMldiag  to  my  dei'ired  diKtedit,  nich       My  life  in  shipwreck,  ud  my  fime  tgronnd. 
Awxtaic'imiHtbatildeFruidsmciniich;      Sldl  in  my  unshoin  sufferings  I  iffecl 
Fornoi  -wbilstTMte's  Ikconic  gmites  ira     The  WDrld'9  Kppliiuse«,pri>ono  ill  neglect; 
■ior,  Ttk'il  thou,  good  F«bio,  in  the  wrongs  I 

I  offer  ptmnto  Faioar'i  bekTanly  ihriiM.  rue 

Ai  AHmt,  hiihiwi  to  hn  noiiog  iplMra,  My  meuing  ciorljr  i"  ■  -Whcrefora,  if  I 
Hurled  mc  to  Lclbe  io  iti  iwiCt  cueer,  du  ?' 

Iniiv  thiH  M-linuil.  I     <ObIt.  oy  friend,  that  thine'si  hippy  lot  j 
w  MffiKtr,  OD  Biylife  cin  Dotr 

and 
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'tnd  caressed  as  Lope  was,  from  the  superfluity  of  his  intellectaal 
wealth,  admired  by  mooarchs,  adored  by  the  people  he  unused, 
and  mourned  at  his  death  as  by  a  nation  that  had  received  a 
"  deep,  immedicable  wound,"  his  title  to  a  high  reputation  now 
may  be  said  to  lie  interred  beneath  a  mighty  mass  of  writings  that 
serve,  indeed,  as  a  monument  of  his  universal  genius ;  but  from 
that  mcmument  what  mortal  hand  can  disinter  it?  Who  will 
undertake  to  collect  the  spirit  of  fi%  or  a  hundred  volumes  into 
one  ?  What  sturdy  labourer  will  winnow  off  the  loads  of  chaff  from 
the  precious  grain  that  lurks  amidst  them,  awaiting  such  a  process 
to  enrich  the  Spanish  gamer,  if  not  to  recompense  the  toil  P  M. 
Maury,  with  a  pudonable  earnestness,  defends  his  author  from 
the  complaints  urged  against  his  want  of  unity  and  his  violation 
of  all  rule;  but  in  our  view  he  does  the  poet  by  far  the  most 
essential  service  in  presenting  us  with  a  readable  specimen  of  his 
powers,  by  skilfiilly  retrenching  tlie  tale  of  Amaryllis  into  lees  than 
half  the  compass  of  the  difiuse  origiual.  Such  a  process,  if  ex- 
tended, might  go  &r  to  secure  him  readers  and  admirers,  both 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  nation,  in  addition  to  those  dramatic 
adventurers  who  visit  his  storehouse  to  load  themselves  with  trea- 
sure— a  treasure  too  great  for  the  mine  to  be  impoverished  fiom 
use,  aodtoo  prodigally  presented  for  appropriation  to  be  deemed 
»  theft  If  Lope  de  Vega  had  never  written,  says  Lord  Hol- 
land, in  language  triumphantly  appealed  to  by  M.  Maury,  the 
masterpieces  of  Comeille  and  Moliere  might  neVer  have  been 

Eroduced ;  and  were  not  those  celebrated  compositions  known^ 
e  might  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  dramatic  authors  in 
Europe.  This  is  a  somewhat  equivocal  panegyric ;  but  he  has 
nnquestiooably  left  behind  him  a  rich  legu:y  to  the  theatres  of  all 
countries,  and  contrasting  what  he  has  achieved  with  the  state  of 
the  Spanish  drama  before  his  time,  we  most  cordially  admit  the 
truth  of  his  lordship's  concluding  observatioa,  that  '  it  is  but  an 
act  of  justice  to  pay  honour  to  the  memory  of  men  whose  laboiin 
have  promoted  liter^ure,  and  enabled  others  to  eclipse  their  repu- 
tation ;  and  that  such  was  Lope  de  V^a,  once  the  pride  and  glory 
of  Spaniards,  who  in  their  literary  as  in  their  pcaitical  achieve- 
ments, have,  by  a  singular  fatality,  discovered  regions  and  <^oed 
mines  to  benefit  their  neighbours  and  their  rivals,  and  to  enrich 
every  nation  of  Europe  but  their  own.'  Lope  de  Vega  died  in 
1 635,  under  Philip  the  Fourth,  and  left  the  stage  to  CaJderon  and 
Moreto.  The  Duke  of  Seaa,  his  testamentary  executor,  celebrated 
his  obsequies  with  a  magnificence  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
literature.  The  duke  himself,  with  the  granden  and  other  lords  of 
Spain,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  interment  lasted  nine  days,  and  were  heightened  in  their  e&ct 
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by  tfie  muKc  of  tlie  chapel  royEtl  and  the  pomp  of  pnblic  vonhip : 
on  each  of  these  days  a  different  bishop  ofEciated  in  his  pontifiutl 
robes,  and  in  the  ^neral  orations  pronounced  over  his  tomb, 
exalted  DO  less  the  holy  pnrity  of  his  life  than  the  surpassing 
aplendoar  of  his  talents. 

The  personal  histoty  of  Que\-edo,  better  known,  however,  as 
a  prose  wnter  than  a  poet,  who  with  great  erudition,  genius, 
-and  wit,  after  straggling  also  against  the  Euphuism  of  the  day, 
yielded  himself  a  victim  to  it,  and  extended  its  dominioo,  fur- 
otshes  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  scarcelv-varied  tide  of  fortune 
and  favour  Uiat  flowed  in  upon  Lope  de  Vega;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  presents  as  singular  &  spedmen  of  justice  as,  in  his  love 
of  proscription  and  tyranny,  a  Spanish  intolerant  of  the  present 
age  might  wish  to  see.  Naturally  gay  of  heart  as  lively  in  fancy, 
and  equity  skilful,  like  Lope,  in  the  use  of  the  sword  as  of  the 
pen,  Qnevedo  had  to  sustain  more  than  one  challenge  which  his 
vepartees  provoked.  In  one  of  these  bis  adversary  fell,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  fix)m  Spain.  ■  He  recommended  himself  to  the 
DOtioe  of  the  Duke  D'Ossuna,  viceroy  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
twice  revisited  his  native  country  in  tne  character  of  an  ambas- 
sador on  special  missions  to  the  court  of  Phihp  the  Third.  He 
was  involved  in  the  dis^nce  of  his  protector,  and  for  a  long  time 
d^wived  of  his  liberty.  When  he  r^ained  it,  he  returued  to 
court,  and  received  the  title  of  king's  secretary ;  but  he  had  the 
moderation  to  refuse  the  administration  of  foreign  afbirs,  aa  wdl 
•s  the  <^ce  of  ambassador  to  Grenoa,  which  were  offered  him  by 
I^iKp  the  Finh.  Whilst  residing  on  his  little  seignoriel  domain, 
it  h^pened  that  some  satirical  writings  were  in  circulation  that 
gave  great  ofieoce  j  unfortunately  for  Quevedo,  they  were  at  once 
ascribed  to  Inm,  and  a  much  bitterer  persecution  was  commenced 
against  him.  Despoiled  of  his  property,  and  thrown  into  the 
humid  cell  of  a  prison,  beneath  which  a  river  flowed,  he  became 
the  victim  of  miserable  and  neglected  disease.  For  fideen 
years  he  endured  this  cruel  incarceration.  A  touching  ex- 
pontion  of  his  sufferings  engaged  at  len^h  the  pity  of 
Ulivares;  he  was  treated  with  more  humanity;  a  discovery 
«f  the  original  libels  led  to  a  knowledge  of  Uie  real  author, 
and  Quevedo's  perfect  innocence  being  recognised,  he  was 
set  at  liberty.  But  the  blow  was  struck;  and  this  illustrious 
victim  of  suspicion  died  in  1645  of  the  infirmities  contracted  in 
his  hideous  dungeon.  His  sonnet  upon  ruined  Rome  proves 
how  ably  he  could  write  when  disposed  to  abandon  the  exagge- 
ration and  conceits  in  which  his  pen  indulged.  .  Buriesque  satire 
WBs  the  element  in  which  he  most  delighted,  and  in  this  department 
hemay  be  pronoancedtheSwiftorRabdaisofSpun.  Inhisstyle 
f2  of 
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of  satire  he  had  several  Imitators :  to  Guevartt  we  owe  the  '  IMaUo 
Cojuelo,'  and  to  Mateo  Aleman  the  '  Gazman  d'Alforache,' 
well  known  to  Europe  from  the  translations  of  Le  Sage. 

In  the  midst  of  this  corruption,  there  were  a  few  less  tinctured 
with  the  contagion,  or  who  had  the  virtue  altc^ether  to  resist  it,— 
Jaur^ni;  the  two  Argensolas,  Yillegas,  and  Riojs.  An  Italian 
may  delight  in  Jauregui's  harmonious  and  faithful  version  of  the 
Aminta;  in  his  poetiral  discourse  against  the  Euphuists,  he  intre~ 
pidly.  satirizes  Quevedo  and  the  other  corruptionists.  The  moral 
satire  of  Bartolomeo  Argensola — his  discourse,  for  instance, 
against  Ambitious  Desires,  though  somewhat  too  diSnse,  together 
with  the  philosophy,  respires  much  of  the  charm  of  Horace,  to 
whom  he  was  devoted,  villegas  is  less  free  from  the  prevalent 
Affectation,  but  his  Anacreontics,  and  his  exqaisite  little  sap^ic 
'  To  the  Zephyr,'  will  never  fait  to  win  him  warm  admirers.  The 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  latter  in  particular  render  it  a  perfect 
gem  in  Spanish  poetry,  and  we  cannot  refuse  M.  Maury  the  jus- 
tice of  a^^ing  his  translation  of  it  By  its  side  we  place  an  Italian 
version  of  infinite  merit,  that  has  hitherto  remained  in  manu- 
script. It  was  written  a  few  years  since  by  a  young  Italian  re- 
fugee, to  whom  we  had  pointed  out  the  grace  of  the  original,  but 
who  has  proved  his  kindredship  of  genius  with  Vill^as  less  by 
the  tmth  and  spirit  of  this,  than  by  his  translation  of  Anacretm 
also,  which  bis  modesty  has  hitherto,  however,  withheld  from  the 
world:  we  allude  to  the  Sig.  Demarchi. 


AU  ZEPHYR. 

A  ZEPIRO. 

Doux  pi^cunaui  du  primempi  el  dea  rii, 

Ospile  amato  della  ael.a,  ZeSro, 

HSie  aseidu  Aa  bosquets  reflcurii, 
Chutes  amours  de  V^hqs  et  de  Flore, 

Compagno  etenio  del  Aarila  Aprlfe, 

Alilo  puro  della  madre  Veuere, 

FUsdel-Aurorel 

Aura  gen  til*  I 

A  mt.  bergire,  0  nisve  Zephyr, 

Se  gil  porlaiti  le  mie  voci  querule, 

Surton  duvet  nuBncfdeMphlr, 

Se  pietl  eenti  del  raio  rio  martoro, 

Toi,  qui  pgur  elle  as  connu  mes  ilarmea, 

Odimi  i  ranne,  alia  mia  ninfa  narnio, 

Porte  cei  lannes. 

DiUe  cha  moro. 

tiXw  autreCois  ^coutaitmesdouleun; 

FlUe  era  un  lenpodel  mio  affaniin  conMw, 

Nile  aolrcrois  a  pleur^  de  mes  pleura ; 

FilUde  piinse  lovca  U  mlo  tormenlo , 

Mail  aujourd'Eiui  moti  amour,  pour  salaiie. 

Amdmnii  ua  tempo,— or  dell'  altera  Fillidc, 

Cnintaacolere. 

PoiaUDl  lei  DieuT,  da  ta  grJce  fbvmkt. 

Vanne :  a  te  i  Kami,  »  ta  lia  il  eiel  propirio. 

Si  cbe  neir  ofe  che  dispieglii  il  yoIo, 

Calmes,  sourire  aua  terreslrea  espaces, 

Aquilon  taccia,  n£  la  neve  gelida 

LorequB  tu  passes. 

Ingombri  i!  suolo. 

8«»n(|nejamBislenuBge(Ju»oir 

Toii  ni  pondo  d*  alra  nuhe  grmvida 

Sor  Ion  duvet  ail  le  tempi  de  a'asaeoir, 

In  ml  maltino  aovra  te  diiceuda. 

Sans  qua  jimaii  le  frimai,  ni  la  grSle 

Na  mai  percosu  di  funeita  grandine 

Touche  Ida  aile ! 

L'ali  rofFenda  I 

But  Francisco  de  Rioja  is  without  doubt  the  poet  who  reflects 
tlie  most  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth.     It  is  very 

singular 
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tMognlsr  that  Bootenrek,  who  is  generally  so  correct,  should 
coDroaod  him  with  Melo,  the  Count  de  Vilhunediana  and  othera, 
whom  he  designates  as  devoid  of  taste,  and  servile  followers  of 
the  times.  The  river  that  flows  throueh  Lake  Leman  without 
mingling  with  those  waters  its  beaatiful  blue  current,  would  form 
on  the  contrary  a  &t  symbol  of  his  purity  iu  this  respect  If 
the  critic  had  actually  consulted  his  little  volume  of  poems, 
which  seem  indeed  to  have  been  equally  unknown  to  Don 
Nichols  Antonio,  he  must  have  perceived  that,  for  descriptive 
talent,  sublimity  of  fancy,  and  correct  taste,  he  merits  a  place 
by  the  side  of  Garcilaso,  Herrera,  and  Leon.  From  internal 
signs  alone  it  would  be  thought  impossible  that  the  author  of  the 
'  Ode  to  the  Ruins  of  Italica,  and  of  the  '  Silvas  to  the  Flowers,' 
could  have  actually  lived  in  the  times  of  Gongora  and  Quevedo, 
much  less  that  he  could  have  been  the  intimate  of  either :  but  so 
it  was ;  the  friend  of  Quevedo,  Rioja  shared  in  his  persecution. 
He  was  bom  in  1600,  was  librarian  and  historiographer  to  Philip  tfie 
Fourth,  and  had  enjoyed  more  than  any  writer  of  his  age  the  favour 
of  Olivares,  the  prime  minister.  But  after  his  liberation  from  the 
itate  prisons,  where,  though  an  inquisitor,  he  too  was  confined 
some  years,  Fortune  was  more  propitious  to  him  than  to  Que- 
vedo :  he  spent  some  happy  years  in  a  delightful  retreat  near  his 
native  Seville,  which  he  quitted  with  regret  when  recalled  to  the 
capital,  where  he  terminated  his  days  in  the  year  1659.  The 
simple  taste  and  philosophic  temper  tnat  charm  us  in  his  beautiful 
morel  '  Epistle  to  Fabio,'  induce  us  to  present  it  in  a  con- 
densed form*.  It  seems  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  disengage- 
ment of  one  of  his  friends  from  the  troubles  and  intrigues  of  court. 
In  some  of  its  best  parts  it  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  the  classical 
repose  which  characterises  Mr.  Rogers'  '  Epistle  to  a  Friend,' 
iriuch,  thoudh  not  the  most  popular,  is  not  the  least  happy  pto> 
dnction  of  his  muse. 

*Ftbio'.  tbacouiUei'i  hapeauechuailhtt  tjke (he proudBaetis,i>faoiie impetuous wkte, 

wind  SprBid  fram  the  mouabun),  aoon  forgets  ta 

Wkli  Iklal  itiiDgth  •Tound  the  unbidoui  nrs. 

Bind;  NathewhDgBinijbDtwhodeserresthepriie, 

And  be  wbobmks  or  files  them  not  awiy,  Is  classed  with  heroes  fay  tliegrenliDil  wise j 

TiUlireebbi&iiinhLm,ar hillocks  lumgny,  Bui  (here,  where  state  from  flitleiy  lakes 

Mar  feels,  methioks,  ■  tnemin's  generous  the  word, 

firci,  Oi   ikilCul  rivonrites  we  ill  plus   con. 

Kor  wins  the  honour  thit  his  soul  desires.  fened; — 

Balhtr  thin  bU,  the  timid  Duy  remiin  Oold,  crime,  intrigue,  their  pilh  obliquely 

Id  base  suspense,  ind  still  ctresa  the  ctiuu ;  wind 

BoImIiU  hearts  their  [iUe  will  soooerfsce.  Through  the  thick  cro«d,ud  leave  the  good 

Asd  ere  Ibey  stoop  to  bondage,  hail  disgrace.  behind. 

Such  starmimar  round  us  with  the  eirlicst 


*»ed  Htm  o , 

pan  by,  Df  aodent  SeiiUe  gujdg  thy  w 


Yields  to  the  s( 
Come  then — 
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Tfa&  third  distinctive  em  of  Spanish  poetry  commeaoea  irith 
the  restonitioD  ofgood  taste  under  Luzao  and  his  followen, 
towards  the  year  ITcJO,  But  M.  Maarv  fills  up  the  dreaiy  interval 
between  this  period  and  the  death  of  Villegas  in  1669^which  was 

Ttaii  dima,  theie  ikiei  ibill  evei;  cti*  I  go,  mj  Friend — I  fbllow  where  the  oUi — 

nrcne,  T  Iuts  the  illusion  which  Ih;  sou!  enthnlU^ 

And  mAe  Uiy  tiilura  what  (he  put  hu  Conlcnl  towtik  with  iboH  whonobljcUlB 

been ; —  To  JiTe  U  auc  ud  dia  without  a  dum. 

Hare,  where  iX  leul  i(duilfall9onua,nigh  The  eulern  tynni,  who  so  proudly  ihinea. 

Kind  lip>  will  whitper, '  lightly  ai*y  it  lie!'  And  hoard]  in  towen  (he  wealth  of  virioa* 
Hen,  wham  my  rriend  no  angry  look  ihall  minea, 

naat,  Hu  Bcaica  aiMNigb  for  nriiiwa  (hat  qmickty 
Nor  rise  iui9»(ed  FroiD  tha  noon'a  laput,  paH, — 

TboDgfa  no  rare  peacock  on  my  board  be  Viitne  coaU  less — w>(hia  the  reach  of  alL 

seen,  Pvot  is  (ha  man  l)ia(  nneio'w  tandi  aod  aaai 

Nor  spicy  turtle  graca  (he  gold  loreen.  In  chata  of  ti«BHma  (Iwt  soon  ceaaa  t» 
Come,  u«k  aofi  quiet  as  at  dead  of  night  pleate  i 

TheBgean  pilot  hails  hiVwitcb^wer's  light!  He  iisaller  (hingi  aultlcc — a  simplB  seal 

Than,  i  fume  old  court-fritnd,  as  wit  requires,  Uidst    ny    lo*ed    Ltraa  in    aome  green 
Smile  at  thy  modest  boiBeand  curbed  dtiaires,  retreat — 

Tfaou,smilitigtoD,  shall  say, 'I  live  pDssess'd  Abook— airiend — and  al  umbers  that  dedan 
Of  all  I  sou^l  for,  and  despise  the  r«(  I' —  A  tranquil  bliss  and  TSrcaacy  from  care- 
Safe  in  her  simpli  neit  of  moss  (o  brood,  In  dresi  the  peopla'a  choice  would  I  obeTi 
And  talk  to  echo  in  ber  wildest  wood,  (In  mannara  only  mora  refined  (baa  ibay,) 
More  charms  (he  nightiugale,  than,  caged,  Free  tnia  (he  brilliant  hues,  (he  ^it(ering 

aoDsrch'icurioi 

letlieu  (hinaan  ,      _ 

tare  '  To  fix  the  notice  of  the  passer-by; 

And   Ihiist  for  oOcs — shun  the  insidious  Andif  no  myrrbine  cup  nor  porc^n  rasa 

snare  I  Shine  on  my  board  to  draw  the  guartt* 
The  idol  at  (by  dally  sacriSca  applaose, 

Accepts  (be  ioceose,  bu(  the  grant  denies,  The  Etruscan  jug,  or  maple  bowl  a(  won{. 

Smiling  in  seerel  at  thy  dreams ;  bu(  bound  Can  bold  the  wine  that  >oo(lws  By  summer 
Thy  restless  hopes  to  life's  reBtric(ed  round,  (hirit. 

And(houshal(plnana  mure  from  day  lo  day.  Not  thai  in  writing  thus  I  would  pretand 

Nor  fret  thy  manhood  uaimproved  away  ;  To  practise  all  (he  good  I  recommend  ; — 

For  what  is  life  ?  at  best  ibinef  deligtal,  Thii>iMi>Ml  do,and  Hearen  itsudtnp^liei 

A  Buu  scarce  brightening,erei(  sets  in  night;  GtitUopres  on,  and  icom  (be  shows  of  float 

A  Bower — at  morning  fresh,  at  noon  decayed,  But  not  at  onca  its  fruit  the  vine  recaiTea, 

A  still  swift  river,  gliding  into  shade.  Fint  spring  tha  flowers,  tha  tondrile,  and  (he 
Shall  i(  be  uid  that,  with  (rue  peace  at  strife,  leaves, 

I  ev'n  ikhilsl  living,  lose  the  zest  of  lite?  Tlien  tbeyoung  grape,ans(ere  till  mellowing 
Askof  the  past  its  fruits— the  past  is  dumb;  noons 

And  have  I  surety  for  the  good  lo  come?  To  perfect  nectar  (urn  the  tinged  fbstoonl; 

No!  seeinglhen  how  fastour  years  consume,  As  gradual  grows  each  habit  that  survives 

Ere  age  comes  on  and  lints  u»,  For  the  tomb.  To  rule,  compose,  and  chanu  our  little  Uvefc 

In  (he  calm  shade  let  sober  (hourhts  supply  But  heaven  forbid  I  e'er  should  ape  the  un 

Their  moral  charm,  and  (each  ns  how  to  die!  Of  the  grim  s(oio  that  disturb  our  squares^ 

Passed  is  the  veroal  leaf,  the  summer  rose,  Truth's  tragic  mountebanks,  content  to  li(« 

Autumn's  sweet  grapes,  and  winter's  fleecy  On  the  poor  praise  a  mob  cooaeoU  to  fiveL 

mows;  No!  aslAniugn  canes  and  reeds  (hebieezea 
An  bdes— all  fleets—whilst  we  aUll  live  at  roar, 

ease  But  mildly  whisper  on  the  tbymy  more, 

On  idle  hopes  and  airy  reveries.  Sweet  breathing  ai  tbey  paM, — pride'a  n- 

WUh  me 'lU  o'er!  me  Reason  caUseway,  eaD(  throng 

Aad  WMCM  my  bos«m  with  ber  lacrwl  ny ;  MuKar  when  Virtu*  wetkl;  aletb  •loag. 

Thiu 
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oeenined  hf  QnoMa  and  other  miseraUe  coneettnii — with  a  selec- 
tion of  the  nadonal  romancefl,  ancieot  as  welt  as  modem,  which 
impart  to  the  reader  a  very  deli^tful  relief.  Of  them,  and  of  the 
wnlers  sabaeqaent  to  Luzan,  his  second  volume  is  composed,  and 
it  forms  the  most  origincd,  interesting,  and  most  valuable  portion 
of  bis  work.  After  the  elucidation  which  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Mr. 
Bowring  have  giveu  to  this  most  popular  class  of  Spanish  poems, 
the  fwmer  to  the  heroic,  the  latter  to  the  domestic  b^lads,  it  might 
be  saperflooua  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  restricted  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  aatis&ctory  collection  of  M.Maury.  But 
aitheticaauiMofilamooPemaDdez  and  Juan  de  la  Cuesta  are  br, 
{mm  being  exhausted  hy  the  checks  which  our  countrymen  have 
drawn  upon  tbem,  and  as  we  cannot  ahogetfaer  resist  the  seduction 
of  the  subject,  we  shall  just  indictie  the  vuious  kinds  of  which 
they  consist,  and  affix  a  specimen  of  each.  Properly  speaking, 
■ay»  Qiuntana,  these  ballads,  althoogh  produced  without  effort, 
and  devoid  of  art,  form  truly  the  lyric  poetry  of  his  country,  being 
sung  to  the  guitar  or  harp  in  the  saloons  of  the  noble,  at  the 
windows  of  beauty,  in  the  public  streets.  The  use  of  the 
aitmante  or  imperfect  rhyme,  in  their  composition,  increased 
the  ease  with  which  they  were  multiplied,  and  what  they 
want  in  coirBctnew  from  wis  cause,  is  made  up  in  freshness  of 
colonrina,  a  more  uniform  animation,  and  a  more  rapid  and  efiec- 
tive  deyelopement  of  emotion. 

The  Ballads  orRomances  commence,  as  in  other  countries,  by 
celebr^ng  the  gestes  of  ancient  warriors,  the  prowess  of  the  Trojan 
Hector,  whom  it  always  represents  as  a  gallant  chevalier,  dis- 
loyally slaughtered  by  the  recreant  AchiUes ;  the  exploits  of 
kaighta-etrant,  of  the  Paladins  of  France ;  the  love^  of  King 
Rodiigo,  or  of  the  Infanta,  sister  to  Alphonso  the  Chaste ;  the 
triompbs  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  who,  like  a  new  Hercules, 
stifles  Roland  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles ;  and  above  all,  the 
courtship,  the  misfortunes,  and  heroic  actions  of  the  Cid.     The 

ThotwoaU  I  tite,aiidiileiitthuaau7deUh  And  1,  whilit  Anger  ob  the  tenled  pkin, 

Somd  Iba  mM  etH  tbU  Hnlj  ivi^  njr  Pride  io  tlx  court,  «ad  Anricc  an  ika  mun, 

bmlh.  Each  hour  bcc  dMth,  iImU  I  not  Mnpt  lb* 

Not  with  tbathmdcrlhUalutcilhaGnat—  wing* 

No  hatnishBd  acuU  gnca  mj  lowly  gtta  J  Of  oobler  molrvu  fraught  iritb  brifhtw 

TV  Aw  I  MBmlaluvooblUBMliDiooth  lampf 

Timnrj  mmbcs  unI  Itw  M>t  oCTrath.  Yea ;  lurety  «••  l/Thou  tooeicuw.andjoia 

Snh  Botinayfricad,  nor  think  that  I  conflde  Th;  LboughU,  tby  >naniHn,  and  th]r  life  with 

Ii  pabtod  mnda,  the  aloqmnce  of  pride,  mine; 

ThMbroodii«Madylhegrai«*lnmiu[iuM,  Fraad  from  tfa;  chuna,  eon*  follow,  u4 

TiMl  tncj  Bulj  fiUa  Be  whk  her  Bm.  acquire 

ti  TirtneTi  Ua  than  trror'i  force?  declare;  That  perfect  good  to  which  our  loulia^ira; 

Hvaaila  ]mt*imia§,  ud  bar  boa  l«a  KravllhniWladonilaMherlniKuiUcfaaniu, 

Mr?  AadtiJii^UlacbKMlMdidMwUhioMirataa. 

The 
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follo^ng  IB  of  this  heroic  kind.  It  vaa  the  genetal  belief  of  his 
subjects  that  Don  Roderick,  after  his  htal  battle  with  the  Arabs, 
had  perished  in  the  Guadelete,  od  the  baalcs  of  which  were  foQiid 
his  silken  mantle,  bis  crown,  and  baldric  set  with  gems ;  and  the 
ballad  celebrates  the  catastrophe. 

The  Death  of  Don  Rodrigo. 

Twas  when  the  painted  birds  were  mute,  and  the  river's  far-off  sweep 
Might  be  faintly  heard  by  a  liatening  ear,  as  it  rolled  to  join  the  deep  ; 
By  the  trembling'  lig'ht  of  a  straggling  star,  that  in  silence  sadly  shone. 
And  in  weeds  more  safe  than  a  dazzling  crown  had  prored,  or  a  niby 

Of  the  royal  ensigns  stript,  that  make  a  monardi  look  so  trim, 

lieft  in  his  haunting  dread  of  death  by  the  Guadalete's  brim,— 

Far,  different  far  from  the  king  who  late  had  entered  into  fight 

Hich  with  the  gems  whichhis  arm  bad  won,  his  own  right  arm  of  might,~« 

All  black  with  blood  those  arms,  some  his,  someborrowed  from  his  squire. 

Marked  with  a  tliousand  dints,  in  part  cleft  through,  and  none  entire,^ 

His  head  without  a  helmet,  and  the  dry  dust  on  his  brow. 

Sad  image  of  his  princely  pomp  that  in  dust  lies  trampled  now, — 

On  lorn  Orelis's  back,  his  steed,  so  faint  and  weary  grown 

As  scarce  to  breathe  and  ofl  to  trip  o'er  rinng  stock  and  stone,~- 

From  Xeres'  field,  that  Oilboa  new,  a  field  of  many  woes. 

In  flight  by  mountain,  wold  and  wood,  Rodrigo  grieving  goes. 

Sod  visions  swim  befove  his  eyes — still  the  battle-trumpet  brays 

In  bis  dreaming  ear,  and  he  knows  not  where  to  look  in  his  wild 

amaze ; 
To  Heaven  ?  be  dreads  its  wrath — high  Heaven  is  troubled  at  his  sin  ; 
To  earth?  'tis  the  Moor's,  not  his;  to  his  breast?  shall  he  turn  his 

thoughts  within  ? 
Midst  wandering  memories,  griefs  and  wounds,  a  fiercer  strife  is  there. 
And  thus,  'twist  sighs  and  groans  the  Goth  laments  in  his  despair. 
"  O  wretch  !  hadst  thou  fled  fast  as  this  from  tliy  desires,  or  fought 
In  odierttme  against  thy  flame  as  a  man  and  monarch  ought, 
Spain  yet  her  glory  had  enjoyed,  and  her  knights  now  palely  spread 
On  the  soil  disguised  with  their  gallant  blood  that  dies  Ihe  herbage  red! 
And  thou,  the  Helen  of  the  land,  mine  own  immortal  harm. 
Would  I  had  blind  been  bom,  or  thou  without  a  single  charm  ! 
Curst  be  the  day  and  curst  the  hour  I  issued  from  the  womb ; 
Tlie  pleasant  breast  that  gave  me  suck,  had  better  proved  my  tomb:" — 
More  would  the  wretched  man  have  sud,  but  grief  and  pwn  divide 
The  half-formed  accents  of  his  tongue  ;  his  horse  takes  to  the  tide ; 
And  sighing  forth  ■  Farewell,8Weet  Spun,  and  adieu  to  thy  Moorish  skies !' 
By  his  own  loved  steed,  in  the  weedy  waves  King  Don  Rodrigo  lies. 
When  the  progress  of  language  and  versification  had  given 
gretfer  compass  and  variety  to  these  ballads,  the  poet  foand  his 

happiest 
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happiest  inSfHration  in  Morieco  gallantry,  and  CastiUan  verae 
received  the  modulation  ofthose  Arab  names,  so  sweet  and  so 
sonorous,  interesting  itself  in  those  warriors  of  Granada,  so  tender 
and  so  terrible,  and  singing  those  loves  and  discords  of  the  /egps 
and  Abencenages,  which  nastened  the  fall  of  the  last  Moorish 
town  in  Spain.  Sometimes,  says  M,  Manry,  the  Arab  costume 
vas  only  used  as  a  veil,  and  ri^t  good  Christians,  swearing 
by  Mahomet,  si^ed  in  these  verses  for  Spanish  Zelimas  ana 
Zielidaxas.  The  deep  love,  the  sorrow,  and  coquetry  which 
breathe  or  trifle  in  some  of  this  class,  are  admirably  pourtrayed. 
ZaJid  the  Abencerrage  loves  the  haughty  Zalda,  one  of  the  Zegris, 
and  at  length  touches  her  heart,  at  the  time  when  Granada  ia 
biiUiant  with  fetes  in  honour  of  the  king  who  shortly  terminates 
her  dynasty.  Abdali-Tarfe,  the  friend  and,  as  was  thought,  the 
secret  rival  of  Zai'd,  is  entertaining  the  court  in  his  pleasure-gar- 
dens, situated  between  the  Xenil  and  Darro,  of  which  the  one 
rolls  over  sable  sands,  the  other  over  those  of  the  purest  gold.  It 
is  there  that  Zaida,  who  has  had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing 
her  lover,  grants  him  a  favour  that  fills  his  neart  with  joy.  She 
lunds,  with  her  own  hand,  to  his  turban  one  of  her  tresses,  far 
more  radiant  than  the  golden  sands  of  the  Xenil,  Tarfe  remarks 
the  joy  that  sparkles  in  the  lover's  eyes,  and,  eager  to  know  the 
cause,  insinuates Imoself  into  his  con6ilence,wIuch  he  is  not  slow  to 
abuse.     We  will  hear  the  minstrel  himself  upon  the  consequence. 

The  Jnditcreiitm. 
'  Marie  me,  Zaid,  far  well  I  warn  thee,  pass  not  near  my  window  more ; 
mk  not  with  my  Christian  captives  ;  lurk  not  near  m;  garden-door; 
No  more  of  my  damsels  quesUon  whom  I  see,  by  whom  am  seen. 
Nor  what  colours  in  my  Esncy  I  make  choice  of,  pink  or  gieen  i 
"Ha  eoougti  that  throui^h  thy  foliy  they  are  such  as  stain  my  face. 
To  have  known  a  youth  so  witless,  so  impatient  of  dis(ifrace. 
True,  thWrt  valiant — well,  I  grant  thee,  hast  Ihou  tinged  thy  steel  in  war 
Ligbtl;  dancest,  sweetly  aingeat,  ably  tun'st  the  gay  guitar  { 
Polished  too,  as  dame  can  fancy,  of  pure  lineage  well  allied, 
Graceful,  yea,  the  glass  of  fashion,  of  thy  friends  the  charm  and  pride; 
Hoch,  I  own,  I  lose,  to  lose  thee — much  should  gain  to  gain  thy  wortti, 
AimI  that  I  had  ev'n  adored  thee,  hadst  thou  but  been  dumb  from  birth. 
Bat  for  this  thy  fault  I  leave  thee — fare  thee  well — thou'rt  far  too  free ; 
Lavish  ia  thy  1anguage^btt!er  its  false  friiits  have  proved  to  me ; 
Wdl  thou  know'st,  I II  not  disguise  it,  not  indeed  to  win,  but  woo. 
And  with  less  connderate  ladies  much  thy  gifts  and  parts  might  do ; 
Bat  if^  bidden  to  a  banquet  they  should  heap  thy  plate  with  fruit. 
They  require  thee,  let  me  tetl  thee,  if  to  taste  it,  to  keep  mule. 
Hast  tbou  done  so?  ask  thy  conscience  ;  thon  wert  happy  hadst  thou 

known 
Still  to  cbaim  as  first  to  please  me — now  ihy  bliss  lies  overthrown. 

Scarcely 
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Scaroely  hadat  thon  led  the  arbour,  than  thy  babbling  tobgue  mutt  ihOTT 
Whose  the  tress  was  to  thy  turbui  tied,  and  by  what  hand  of  wo«. 
I  nor  ask  it  buck,  nor  bid  thee  keep  the  gift  tliou  couldat  not  claim. 
But  if  kept,  at  least  I  witrn  thee,  'twill  but  speak  thy  double  shame. 
Yes  !  they  tell  me  of  a  challenge  thou  hast  sent  the  traitor  yoiith. 
Much  the  wrath  thy  worth  enhances  !  'tis  a  g'torious  act  in  truth ! 
He  must  die  for  havings  whispered  secrets  placed  within  his  power. 
Which  thyself,  unjust  deceiver,  couldat  not  keep  a  single  hour. 
But  'tis  fruitless  tn  upbraid  thee — this  brief  sight  shall  be  thy  last. 
No  excuse,  again  I  tell  thee,  wins  my  ear— thy  doom  is  cast. 
To  the  Abencerrage  fair  Zaida  thus  discoursed,  and  parting  said, 
As  a  gallant  deals  to  others,  must  a  gallant  be  repaid.' 

There  b  too  much  regret  expressed  in  this  ballad,  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  resentment  of  the  discreet  Zaida  was  intended 
to  be  eternal.  The  sequel  is  an  record.  It  was  in  the  palace, 
end  before  the  court,  that  ZaJid  first  met  Tarfe  after  his  breach  of* 
confidence.  He  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  challenged  him  to 
battle,  and  in  his  rival's  death  revenged  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
Bostained.  Stung  with  resentment  upon  their  part  for  his  death, 
and  wounded  by  the  scandal  caused  by  the  adventure,  the  Zegris 
sought  to  punish  the  conquering  Abencerrage ;  but  his  relations 
armed  in  his  defence,  ranging  on  their  side  the  Ven^as,  Gazula, 
and  Alabezes,  whilst  the  Gomels  and  the  Mazas  took  part  with 
the  kinsmen  of  Abdallah.  They  would  have  rushed  to  arms  in 
the  Plaza  de  Vivarramlla,  and  the  whole  city  would  have  been 
involved  in  the  discord  of  the  two  factions,  had  not  the  king, 
seconded  by  the  nobles  q{  the  other  ptincipal  houses,  used  his 
authority  to  re-establish  a  better  understanding.  ZaJ'd  was  put 
under  arrest  in  the  Alhamra,  till  the  heat  of  passion  had  subsided, 
and  then,  at  the  desire  of  his  sovereign,  was  united  to  the  lady  of 
his  heart. 

To  the  Morisco  romances,  which  celebrate  the  fiery  Mussul- 
man warriors,  and  proud  beauties  of  G-ranada,  succeeded  the  pas- 
toral ballad,  a  class  of  verses  in  which,  it  will  be  seen,  simplicity 
and  refinement  are  singularly  intermingled. 
To  the  song  of  birds  Aurora  now  dispersed  mght's  miiti  in  air. 
When,  rcTreshed  by  no  sweet  slumber — ^who  can  sleep  when  presHd 

by  care? 
A  lorn  shepherd  rose,  and  sadly,  to  keep  concert  with  the  birds. 
The  sore  pangs  of  lova  lamented  in  these  brief  but  bitter  words : 
'  Unkind  Silvia,  stem  as  lovely,  than  the  forest-g^ens  more  wild, 
Hieir  fierce  wolves  are  tamed  by  kindness,  but  no  giAs  can  make  the« 

mild! 
When  new  fragrant  flowers  I  send  thee,  them  thou  fling'st  with  scoro 

away, 
Hiplytrom  the  ccnsciousteeling,  thine  an  SoirBnnom&esb  than  tbcy; 
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Aad  wbcn  I  my  harvest  apples  brtn^  thee  from  the  autumn  chest, 

Tbetn  thou  ecorD'st,  perchunce  as  beariiig  sweeter  on  thy  virgin  breast ; 

If 'tis  boueycomb  I  offer,  that  in  truth  is  less  diviae 

To  the  taste  than  tliy  fond  kUses, — what  a  weary  toil  is  mine  I 

But  if  I  no  rarer  offerings  can  present  to  thee,  and  these. 

Of  far  greater  zest  and  beauty  in  thyself  are  found  nith  ease, 

Tlere's  myself!  this  have  I  otfered,  this  f^ift  too  must  be  despised. 

Highly  in  past  days  regarded,  now  alan  too  lightly  prized!' 

Here  the  unhappy  youth  gave  over,  not  that  his  laments  were  done. 

They  shall  live  while  reason  gaideshim,  whilst  his  eyes  yet  see  the  sun.' 

This  forced  refiDement,  somewhat  softened  in  the  translation,  . 
bespeaks  the  school  of  Gongora.     The  sportive  muse  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  as  a  change,  perhaps,  to  the  thread-bare  pastoral,  led  him 
sometimes  to  indulge  in  the  jocose  ballad,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen. 

*  Lady !  if  you've  any  honour,  prove  it  for  my  heart's  repose, 
"Hs  quite  time  your  dallying  humour  and  my  many  wrongs  should  close. 
Put  no  joke  on  mine,  I  pray  you — no  true  Isdy  would  ; — 'tis  now 
Six  round  years,  you  may  remember,  since  you  slighted  first  my  row. 
And  in  all  these  years  no  reasons  that  have  reached  my  ears,  can  prove 
Why  Ibis  chase  1  ahould  conlinne,  why  you  still  should  mock  my  love. 
Tbt  firat  two  you  gave  for  auawer,  you  in  wisdom  were  too  young. 
Much  too  little,  far  too  giddy,  girl  too  much  in  heart  and  tongue. 
And  the  other  four,  fair  lady,  have  they  recompensed  my  pains  7 
Whilst  you  said,  but  one  more  season  on  my  person  wait  in  chains; 
Pearing,  of  a  truth,  subjection',  what  subjection  have  you  learned  ? 
Two  long  months  I've  been  at  Cadiz — what's  the  tale  now  I'm  returned? 
Tou're  betrothed !  a  plague  say  I,  on  all  that  trust  a  woman's  word  ! 
Tet  I'm  told — (a  plague  on  me  too,  if  I  credit  what  I've  heard !) 
"ntht  your  monster  of  a  father,  by  main  Airy  makes  you  wed, 
Aud  that  none  but  He  we  womhip  knows  the  world  of  tears  yon  shed. 
Being  to  crossed  in  your  affbctions  ;  true  or  false  will  now  be  seen — 
For  with  him  you  cannot  trifie — you're  now  pait  unwise  fourteen  t 
Take  my  counsel ;  as  you  journey  to  the  Magdalen  to  pray. 
For  fiill  pardon  of  your  follies  with  what  innocence  you  may. 
Come  yon  to  the  palace-garden,  where  we  take  our  siesta,  then 
We  will  talk  tlie  matter  over,  unobserved  by  angry  men. 
If  you  thus  give  satitfiictiou  to  my  love  for  your  long  debt, 
I  shall  me  that  'tis  no  fiction,  and  may  praise  your  sorrow  yet. 
But,  betrothed  or  broken-hearted,  wooed  or  warred  on  by  your  fiiends. 
Let  me  warn  yon.  for  these  fiincies  I  shall  look  for  large  amends.' 
"nms  the  youth  wrote,  Gerineldo,  Camarero  to  the  Queen, 
To  the  lady  Qnintanona,  lurking  in  the  room  unseen. 

The  quiet  wit  of  this  is  very  amusing,  and  the  mock  dignity 
of  the  stately  names  of  the  parties  enhances  its  pleasantry.  But 
the  nmplesi  kind  of  ballads,  and,  to  our  apprehension,  if  not  the 
most  impoaing,  amongst  the  most  exquisite  of  all,  are  the  dimi- 
nutives known  nnder  the  name  of  lelnllai,  in  which  one  favourite 

expression 
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espression  forms  s  kind  of  key-note,  which  is  lepeatsd  st  the 
close  of  each  stanza.  In  them  Himplicity  takes  a  tone  of  the 
;;reatest  naivetd;  scarcely  an  accent  is  employed  that  does  not 
find  its  Tray  familiarly  to  the  heart,  and  the  evolution  of  the  sen- 
timents which  they  confide  to  our  sympathy  is  accelerated  by  the 
shortness  of  the  verse,  and  the  rapid  movement  of  the  measure. 
The  letrilla  is  adapted  more  than  any  other  species  of  compositbn, 
to  express,  with  the  common  incidents,  the  every-day  emotions 
and  mUder  passions  of  the  mind,  whether  these  be  the  happy 
dreams  of  hope,  the  melancholy  of  remembrance,  or  the  languor, 
the  endearments,  and  laments  of  love.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
purposes  to  which  it  has  been  put  by  the  poets,  has  been  to 
pourtray  the  birth  or  power  of  love,  in  the  ineenuous  bosom  of 
young  maidens,  who  disclose  to  their  mothers  the  subject  of  their 
hopes,  or  fears,  or  bncies,  in  the  spirit  of  that  sweet  little  fragment 
of  Sappbo,  where  the  girl  tells  her  parent  that  she  cannot  proceed 
with  weaving  the  web  on  which  she  is  engaged,  for  thinking 
of  the  youth  she  loved. 

riodw  iaii,iia*  srotSoy,  ^^ainii  is  'Af^oSi'ra*. 
In  these  exquisite  compositions,  it  is  now  the  innocent  young  giri 
who  weeps  and  refuses  to  be  comforted,  lamenting  that  her  be- 
trothed husband  should  leave  her  so  soon ;  now  one  that  must  acquit 
herself  of  the  kisses  which  she  promised  in  her  childhood ;  and  now 
the  happy  creature  who,  contented  with  her  own  home,  implores 
them  not  even  to  whisper  of  a  wedding  to  her;  or,  perhaps,  the 
little  rebel  who  absolutely  and  obstinately  refuses  the  object  of  her 
mother's  choice.  Elsewhere  it  is  the  maiden  who  congratulates 
herself  on  having  passed  the  frightful  streamlet  in  safety,  wetted 
only  by  a  »ngle  wave ;  or  one  that  has  at  length  found  out  the 
reason  why  she  sighs.  Nor  does  the  letnlla  &U  in  tenderness  or 
truth,  when  it  represents  a  lover  invoking  a  sunny  morning  for  bis 
foir  one  to  gather  flowers  in,  or  bidding  his  mother  scare  away  the 
thrush  that  sings  too  sweetly  for  his  despair.  The  folknnng  is 
one  of  considerable  beauty  :- 


id  I  ilniiber  ta        

Tbt  gnta  letre*  til  munuur  nuiul.  In  the  irmiLug  ibide. 

By  Ih.  wind,  d.u  mother,  .w.jied;             „  „„jj„ee  I  «.k^  I  flod 
And  I  Blambarto  the  •ound  v 1,1...  ,Xi.,  a.. 


And  I  Uambarto 


!l-Boimi, 


In  tbair  wtring  ihidc  a„j  ,  t^ialy  «ll  lo  min. 

TliB  dim  gritSt  of  nnUi«a  noun. 

From  Ibe  west  the  aoothing  vind  Soon  I  Ioh  Ihtm — the  iwect  itrib 

In  mj  nrta  aweellf  singi,  Windi  and  leiTca  taikt,  givu  me  lib  ; 

Tlinl  it  leU  (float  tor  mind,  I  repoae,  fmh  dnuni  come  rouad, 

Qiyea  mjr  brooding  Unej  wisga ;  Still  the  Httnma  murmuT'i  made, 

So  coDtcnU  me,  (hit  it  leems  And  1  alumber  to  tha  wand 
Heana  already  aendi  ma  dreams,  In  (ha  wiring  ibadm  The 
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The  teOomng,  with  eqnal  simplicity,  is  equally  bftwitifnl 

J  afmrl  cabaHen,  madrr.  I  cm  rnll*  do  no  other, — 

'To  Am  Dotda  yoBtb,  dnr  motlwr,  Yss  I  I'U  pn  Ihem  now  I'm  grown.'— 

m«  »y  .Uth  bin W.7w„  flown,  .  ^yj     ^^     1^ 

I  anit  gin  Ibem  now  I  m  grown.  £„„  ^^  ^^  ^^^l,  ^  (j,^^^_ 

'Tns,  I  mind  me,  Iha  first  promiMi  Think  not  ortfafl  tbin^,  for  shama. 

Which  I  nude  io  nrly  youlh ;                   I  too  vowed  you  la  Saint  Cacil, 
NsiarihaH  be  aajr  I'm  parjarad.  Now  the  tnitb  I  needs  miut  own, 

Nenr  chida  my  want  of  truth.  You  ihonld  laani  to  raid  your  nuau].' — 

If  that  BoUc  yoaui,  dearmalbar,  — 'Yell  I'll  gire  them  now  I'm  grown !' 

Coma*  icrou  oar  Ibmbold  itone, 
But  Tre  mast  take  leave,  with  what  ever  reluctance,  of  this 
fairy  land  of  Spaoi^  poetry,  and  follow  M.  Maury  through  the 
l»8t  period  of  the  art.  A  rapid  but  an  ^le  sketch  of  ita  progress 
in  modem  times,  introduces  his  selections  from  Yiiatte,  Melendez, 
Cadalao,  Moratio,  Qniutsna  and  Arriaza,  which,  as  it  is  naturelly 
interwoven  with  the  political  history  of  the  times,  cannot  &il  to  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers. 

'Under our  AoBtrian  princes,*  says  H.  Manry,  'our  poetry  in  the 
dawn  of  its  bright  days  was  entirely  Italian ;  it  then  again  followed 
die  antique,  and  its  indig^oua  elements  had  the  prevalence,  during; 
the  last  period  of  its  course.  AfUr  times  calamitous  for  the  state  as 
w«U  as  letters,  during  which  we  may  observe,  as  it  were,  a  double 
iDterrcgnum,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  brought  into  vogue  the  French 
•chool,  which  baa  undergone  successively  the  same  mwlifications  as  the 
Itaiisn.  The  reign  of  the  prince  who  had  so  long  to  struggle  for  his 
establishment  on  the  Spanish  throne,  was  slow  in  conferriug  tbe  fruits 
that  w«it  upon  stability.  We  owe  to  him  some  excellent  institutions, 
snch  as  the  academies  of  history  and  language,  but  the  times  of 
I%ilip  V.  were  invaded  by  the  last  worst  Vandals  of  bad  taste.  The 
faction  of  Googora  and  Quevedo,  who  wrote  during  his  reign,  spoiled, 
ao  to  say,  even  corruption  itself,  by  the  very  satiety  it  produced. 
Under  Ferdinand  VI.,  Spain  enjoyed,  in  Luzan  and  his  pupils,  writers 
of  correct  taste ;  but  the  French  school  was  only  fully  engrafted  on  the 
Spanish,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  and  the  genius  of  Melendez, 
llie  portion  winch  Spain  aspired  to  share  in  the  rich  heritage  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  remarkably  excellent.  There  were  ministers, 
iwwever,  who  sought  to  render  the  Muses  dear  to  their  sovereigns : 
CarVBJal  founded  the  Academy  of  Arts,  which  received  the  name  of 
San  Fernando,  and  disdained  not  to  take  a  secondary  part  in  the 
Sodety  which,  under  the  title  of  the  Academy  of  Good  Taste,  was 
formed  by  the  exertions  of  Luzan,  in  the  saloons  of  the  Countess  de 
LenMM  ;  and  he  constantly  supported  with  his  credit  the  efforts  of  this 
sennble  reformer.  But  under  Charles  III.,  the  love  of  science  and 
the  arts  amounted  to  a  passion.  ScientiAc  institutions,  memoirs  of 
Iil«rwy  sodeties,  academic  assemblies,  and  learned  dissertations,  were 
multiplied  on  every  hand.  The  public  journals,  if  not  altogether  inde- 
pcDdent)  bdng  encouraged  to  write  with  ireedom,  brought  infonnation 
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to  «l)  claBBU  of  Bodety.  They  qioke  to  men  in  power,  and  these  re- 
plied by  decrees  conceived  oAer  the  best  prindplee  of  gnvemment. 
IntefMCted  with  cauals,  and  adorned  with  useful  edifices,  the  country 
changed  its  face ;  and  the  haunts  of  bandits  became  thronged  with 
tonna  travelted  to  by  excellent  highways.  Florida- Blaoca,  the  prime 
minister,  in  generous  rivalry  of  Campomanea,  summoned  near  the 
throne  men  valued  for  their  knowledge,  Javellanos  and  Cabarrus. 
Sonora,  minister  of  the  Indies,  made  his  name  revered  in  our  immense 
colonies,  whither  elements  of  amelioration  and  improvement  were  sent, 
which  were  scarcely  enjoyed  by  the  melropolis;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  historic  ilhiBlratiou  receivednew  lustre  in  the  person  ofthe  Count 
d'Aranda,  by  his  eminent  talents  and  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Council.  We  may  regard  this  latter  period  of  our  politlcu 
career  as  that  in  which  our  poetry  had,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  toc- 
cess,  at  least  the  greatest  favour.  It  was  for  honours  deemed  of  inea- 
tim^le  price,  that  Guzman  and  Moratin,  the  elegant  Yriarte  aod  tht 
sweet  Melendez  disputed  before  the  Spanish  Academy,  Minds  whidi 
the  past  DO  longer  agitated  nor  the  future  disquieted,  devoted  them- 
selves  with  rapture  to  intellectual  enjoyments,  which  again  became 
the  occupation  of  the  first  ranlts  in  society,  and  appeared  almost 
a  state  necessity.  It  is  only  by  tradition  that  we  can  speak  of  these 
years  of  hope  and  happiness.  We  ourselves  have  only  witnessed 
the  effects  of  that  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  system  of  govem- 
'ment,  that  great  revolution  to  the  sequel  of  which  the  term  Absoluts 
^iplies.  There,  everything  which  in  the  physical  body  would  be  said 
to  be  throwing  itself  off,  was  suddenly  checked  and  struck  into  liie 
system — a  malady  how  fearfiil !  The  capital,  when  we  flrst  knew  it, 
was  far  from  accomplishing  the  promises  of  the  period  we  have  jnst 
sketched,  —  and  it  indeed  shadowed  out  a  fiiture  which  has  but  too 
btally  fijl611ed  the  presage.  Already  the  proscriptions  had  begun  for 
which  the  arrest  of  Count  de  Cabarrus  in  1790  formed  the  signd.  The 
illustrious  fiiend  of  this  shining  statesman,  the  noble  Jo vel Ian os,  has- 
tened to  his  snccour,  and  was  involved  in  his  misfortune,  rnien  was 
decided  the  &II  of  Florida-Blanca  their  protector,  followed  by  that  of 
his  successor,  the  Count  d'Aranda,  who  in  accepting  the  ministei's  port- 
folio under  the  old  king,  only  served  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Queen's 
fovourite,  Godoy.  Fetters  were  imposed  upon  the  public  journals. 
The  counsellors  of  Castile,  the  most  in  honour,  received  letters  of 
exile ;  and  accusations,  police  visiLo,  and  imprisonments  spread  terror 
into  the  bosom  of  &milics.  A  vast  process  upon  the  simple  intro- 
duction of  a  prohibited  book  seemed  as  though  it  mast  strike  every 
Spaniard  who  was  at  all  raised  above  the  rank  of  ignorance. 

'  Peace  was  made  in  1795,  with  the  French  revolution,  and  we  were 
permitted  to  respire.  To  understand  French  was  no  longer  a  title  for 
proscription.  And  here  we  most  do  justice  to  a  minister  a  little  too 
much  decried.  Evil  was  not  the  element  of  Godoy ;  we  ought  to  be 
less  surprised  at  the  talents  which  he  wanted  than  at  those  which  he 
acquired  or  possessed,  llie  scandal  of  his  elevation  attaches  not  to 
him ;  but  with  his  elevation  ud  the  giddiness  and  error  into  wUch 
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It  UA  him,  good  luider  faii  anipieea  became  impossible.  Cremted 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  he  wished  to  renew  an  edministnUon  like  that 
under  FIorida-Blence.  He  shared  in  1797  the  government  with  mea 
Koowncd  1^  Iheir  qualities  and  intellect.  He  gave  the  financesto 
SaaTedn,  sent  Cabarrus  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  eummoned  Jovel- 
tanos  to  bim  as  miniHter  of  Grace  and  Juatice,  in  these  words.  "  Come 
and  fonn  a  part  or  the  Spanish  Directory.'  Then  again  the  songs  of 
ihe  Husea  were  heard :  Melendez  published  his  new  poems,  withheld 
tor  many  nnpropitious  years  ;  Arriaza  and  Qitintana  became  known, 
asd  the  yonnger  Moratia  developed  his  tranncendant  talents.  But,  as 
head  of  the  ministry  which  he  succeeded  in  composing,  the  Prince  of 
tile  Peace  was  not  slow  in  perceiving  that  he  himseir  was  an  anomaly, 
irtAu  bis  coU«agnes  found,  on  their  part,  that  they  could  not  mingle 
whh  BO  oxtrawdinary  an  element.  Hence  arose  disagreements  and 
the  retreat  of  the  &vourite,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  suffering  a  real 
dimnce.  This  suspense,  which  but  for  Saavedra's  indecision  and  the 
precise  virtue  of  Jovellanos,  might  have  been  turned  into  security,  was 
Icrminatcd  by  an  appeal  to  the  Queen's  affection,  and  Godoy's  ntum 
to  the  helm  of  state  more  powerfid  than  ever,  his  mind  soured  against 
mlif^tened  men,  and  meditating  a  recurrence  of  the  system  of  warbre 
a^nst  knowledge.  The  successor  of  Baavedra  fell  in  exile  ;  Jovel- 
lanos, already  removed  from  court,  was  banished  to  Majorca  and 
doaely  imprisoned ;  and  Melendez,  but  just  invested  with  a  high 
fliadon  in  the  magistracy,  deposed  and  sent  also  into  exile.  Remain- 
ing thus  idoue  at  the  head  of  a  nation  Indignant  to  see  him  there, 
Oodoy  could  never  dq>«id  upon  the  pe<^le  s  opposition  to  the  Co- 
lossus that  pressed  upon  himself  utd  them.  So  that  having  exerted 
himself  in  vain  to  conjure  down  the  tempest,  nothing  remained  but  to 
yield  to  it  when  his  emissary  came  from  Paris  to  transmit  to  the  Court 
the  eounsrf  that  they  should  quit  Castile.  The  revolution  of  Arsnjuez, 
the  results  of  which  were  altogether  contrary  to  Napoleon's  views  in 
the  projected  invasion,  ted  to  the  employment  of  measures  the  most 
mlent.  The  national  resistance  is  well  known.  We  have  seen  the 
spirit  which  rules  the  multitude  such  as  our  iustitutions  hare  made  it, 
hostile  to  the  first  Invasion,  auxiliary  to  the  second,  and,  always  the 
nmo  in  it*  unfortunate  effbcta  on  the  nation,  twice  accelerate  its  me- 
lanefaoly  decline.' 

Don  Igaaaode  Laz&n,  the  authorof  that 'Art  of  Poetry' which, 
like  the  satire  of  eaothcr  GiSbrd,  reduced  to  silence,  the  pitiful 
rhymers  of  bis  age,  was  bora  in  1702,  and  died  at  Madrid  in  1754. 
Be  bad  lesided  at  Paris  as  secretary  of  legation,  under  the  Duke 
de  Hoesca,  and  besides  his  odeg  and  a  poem  on  Conversation,  wrote 
an  excellent  essay  upon  politics,  and  criticisms  upou  Crebillon 
■ad  Fmitenella.  His  poems,  although  not  of  first  rate  merit,  are 
&f  from  mediocrity.  M.  Maury  observes  a  coincidence  between 
liim  and  Bosdio  ;  both  having  been  natives  of  Barcelona,  and 
JMth  havine  acquired  a  high  literary  reputation,  less  from  any 
qdeodid  achieveineDt  of  their  own  in  compositioDi  tbao  from  the 
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reforms  which  they  efiected :  in  every  respect,  however,  he  'sives 
the  superiority  to  Luzan.  Cadalso,  who,  like  another  Garcikso, 
cultivfited  poetry  in  the  midst  of  arms,  fortified  like  him  by  his 
example  the  existing  reformer  of  the  day,  and  like  him  too  fell  in 
battle,  at  an  early  b^,  by  the  bursting  of  a  grenade  before  Gib- 
raltar in  1741.  CadaJso  had  eniichedliis  mind  by  the  acquisition 
not  only  of  the  classical  languages,  but  of  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, and  even  English.  In  lavour  with  the  Count  d'Aranda* 
whom  he  served  a^  aide-de-camp,  in  the  expedition  of  1762, 
against  Portugal,  he  never  failed  to  exercise,  when  he  had  ac- 
quired consideration  as  a  writer,  a  protecting  influence  over  ri^ng 
merit,  as  generous  as  it  was  judicious.  He  visited  the  principal 
universities  of  the  kingdom,  detected  and  appreciated  the  talents 
of  Jovellanos,  at  Alcala,  and  of  Melendez  at  Salamanca  ;  was  the 
friend  of  Yriarte,  and  the  companion  of  Yglesias,  Moratio,  Huerta 
and  Gonzalos,  encouraging  their  rival  efFbrts  and  guiding  them  to 
excellence.  But  above  all  others,  he  attached  himself  to  Melen- 
dez, whose  future  reputation  he  clearly  foresaw,  through  the  faults 
of  his  early  essays,  taking  up  his  residence  with  him  the  better  to 
ensure  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  his  pupil  should  be  pro- 
claimed his  victor.  Thus,  although  his  merits  as  a  poet  will  never 
be  disputed,  whilst  his  gay  and  spirited  anacreontics  live,  Melen- 
dez will  be  termed  with  truth  the  best  work  of  Cadalso.  His 
talents  as  a  writer  both  in  prose  and  verse,  his  military  recom- 
mendations to  esteem  and  social  qualities  caused  bis  loss  to  be 
deplored  by  the  whole  army,  who  regretted  as  a  fault  his  brave 
disdain  of  danger,  as  he  hod  seen  the  grenade  approaching,  but 
thinking  it  would  pass  his  head,  refused  to  move  from  the  place 
where  he  was  standing.  And  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy  of  honour- 
able remark,  that,  though  hisenemies  in  war,  the  governor  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  agreat  number  of  English  officers,  who  had  known  the  poet 
living,  concurred  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  solemnized  his  death  by 
funeral  honours.  The  simplicity,  elegance,  and  fine  raillery  to  be 
found  in  Yriarte'a  Fables,  entitle  him  to  be  termed  the  La  Fontaine 
ofSpain.  Yglesiss  shines  in  epigram  and  in  facetious  satire ;  NoroEia 
in  fugitive  pieces,  and  Bn  Ode  on  the  peace  of  1795,  between  Spain 
and  France ;  Cienfuegos,  in  a  trageay  or  two,  in  some  idylb  and 
ballads ;  but  Cienfuegos  was  not  bom  a  poet,  he  is  left  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  by  Melendez.  Melendez  is  the  poet,  who, 
of  all  others  in  later  times,  charms  us  most  and  longest.  He  was 
bom  in  1754,  of  a  distinguished  &mily.  In  1783  he  contended 
with  Yriarteforthe  chief  prize  proppsed  by  the  Academy  of  Lan- 
guage, and  by  the  sufi'raires  of  the  academicians  was  declared 
victor,  from  the  exclamation  of  one  of  his  partisans, — '  Gentle- 
xaen,  do  you  not  perceive  that  the  verses  smell  of  thyme  ?'    His 
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fint  volume,  published  two  years  aflerwai^s,  might  a(nio»t  com- 
pare, in  its  sweetness  of  versification,  with  the  honey  gathered  from 
that  odorous  herb.  The  success  which  La  Fontaine  acquired 
in  &ble,  from  refining  upon  ^sop  and  Phsedrus,  Melendei  is 
thought  to  have  acquired  lu  his  Cancioues  and  Romances,  from 
his  early  fondness  and  study  of  Anacreon.  The  smiling 
bcanty  of  his  imagery,  the  rich  colouring  given  to  his  pictures, 
his  el^ant  and  easy  diction,  true  to  taste  as  his  descriptions  are 
of  nature,  and  the  delightful  harmony  of  his  verse,  pervaded  al- 
ways by  a  lively  fire,  render  him  the  favourite  of  his  countrymen  ; 
and  his  bioerapher  is  so  great  an  enthusiast,  as  to  say  of  his  num- 
bers, that  'floating  on  the  Spanish  breeze,  you  would  think  them, 
for  sweetness,  the  enchanting  accents  of  a  Sybarite,  resounded  by 
the  echoes  of  Eden.'  This  is  eulogy,  and  not  appreciation.  His 
second  volume,  published  as  we  have  seen  many  years  after  the 
first,  presented  his  poetical  character  in  anew  light,  those  maturer 
compositions  being  as  much  distinguished  for  sublimity  and  serious 
dignity  of  thought,  as  his  former  effusions  were  for  melody  and 
airy  grace.  His  'Ode  to  the  Stars' may  be  classed  with  the  best 
lyncs  which  his  country  has  produced  ;  but  we  are  unable,  from 
our  limits,  to  attempt  a  tmnscript  of  its  spirit,  and  must  content 
ontseU-ea  with  an  address  to  his  friend,  the  excellent  Jovellanos, 
which  for  the  same  reasons  we  cast  into  a  different  measure  from 
the  Anacreontic,  a  form  that  would  more  properly  suit  the  Bacchic 
gaiety  of  the  original. 

TO  HON  OABPAR  HELCnioa  JOVBLLANOS 

For  ike  Baxter  Holidayi.  • 

A  tmce  now,  dear  Jovi,  to  care  for  a  season ! 

Come — Easter  is  ni|;h — to  the  lute  let  us  sing, 
IVhilst  the  March  wind  pines  sadly,  gay  strains  such  as  Tecs 

Heard  warbled  midst  grapes  to  her  bard's  altic  string. 
Or  beside  the  mild  fire  bid  with  eTquisite  converse 

llie  fugitive  hours  pass  in  brilliant  relief; 
ThM  go — but  from  night^s  shady  keeping  return  not, 

Why  then  by  lost  dreams  should  we  make  them  more  brief? 

Ai  to  gold  the  white  down  on  the  summer-peach  changes. 

So  the  bloom  that  my  cheek  early  feathered  is  fled. 
And  the  years  that  have  passed,  bringing  wisdom  but  slowly. 

With  thousand  gray  ringlets  have  mantled  my  head. 
I  have  seen  the  vale  smile  beneath  April'i  sweet  blossoms, 

Beneath  burning  June  have  I  seen  them  decay, 
And  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  viny  October, 

Before  dull  December  waste  coldly  away. 
TOL.  I.  no.  I.  o  Yes  I 
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Tea !  the  days  and  wing'd  monlhs  escape  fVom  ub  like  HhadaTC> 
And  years  follow  months,  as  the  sea-billows  pass, — 

Mind  it  not — we've  a  charm  against  Time's  revolutions, 
.       In  the  bright  golden  liquor  that  laughs  in  the  glass. 

Four  it  out ;  crowned  with  myrtle  and  rose,  we  will  frightea 
Chagrin  br  away  with  our  long  merry  shout. 

And  in  pledges  quaffed  ufTto  wit,  wine,  and  dear  woman. 
Disregard  the  rude  elements  warring  without. 

For  what  are  they  to  us,  if  our  bosoms  beat  lightly, 

And  beauty  and  song  set  our  prisoned  souls  Tree, 
Whilst  the  bliss  which  a  king  would  exchange  far  a  sceptre. 

Love,  the  holy  enchantress,  consigns  me  iu  thee? 
I  remember  one  eve  when  the  sun,  half  in  shadow. 

Sank  slow  to  his  own  western  island  afar. 
Whilst  the  peasants  and  peasant-girls  danced  near  my  trellii. 

And  I  in  the  porch  touched  my  festal  guitar  ; 

How  I  sang  the  rich  treasure  which  Hbav'n  in  its  bounty 

Had  lent  to  console  me  in  pleasure  and  pain. 
And  in  prayers  for  thy  welfkre  implored  all  its  angels — 

Thy  welfare,  SO  dear  to  our  own  native  Spain ; — 
Smit  with  passionate  thirst,  in  my  right  hand  the  beaker 

I  filled  till  the  bright  bubbles  danced  o'er  the  top, 
And  to  thee  and  to  thine  in  a  frenzy  of  feeling. 

Drained  it  manfully  08*10  the  last  purple  drop: 

And  whilst  maiden  and  youth  stood  in  loud  admiration 

Applauding  the  feat,  how  I  filled  it  again. 
And  with  yet  deeper  rapture  a  second  time  emptied 

Its  bowl  of  the  glory  that  brightened  my  brain ; 
Singing  still,  singing  still  in  my  zeal  for  thy  glory. 

As  now  to  my  lute  in  its  ardent  excess. 
Thy  virtues,  thy  fame  in  the  land's  future  story. 

And  the  bliss,  more  than  all,  that  in  thee  we  possess  ! 

After  the  revolution  of  Aranjtiez,  Melendez,  whom  a  new  reign, 
generally  ready  to  repair  the  injustice  of  the  former  one,  had 
recalled  from  exile  to  Madrid,  found  himself  in  a  critical  situation, 
and  accepted  a  mission  of  peace  from  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom.  He  parted  for  Oviedo,  hut  being  capitally  charged 
as  a  traitor,  true  Spaniard  though  be  was,  he  was  committed  to 
prisOQ  with  his  colleague  the  Count  del  Pinar,  released,  e  second 
time  imprisoned,  and  released  again.  But  on  the  instant  of  his 
departure,  the  misguided  populace  broke  his  voiture,  and  hastily 
prepared  to  dispatch  him  with  their  fusila.  The  poet  in  vaio 
recited  one  of  his  ballads,  well  calculated  to  disann  popular 
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resentnoMit,  if  resentment  could  listen  to  the  charm,  bat  then  it 
only  won  for  him  a  momentary  dispenBalion  of  his  fate,  till  he 
should  answer  the  inquiry,  whether  he  would  be  shot  in  front  or 
rear.  That  moment,  however,  wa^  e\'ery  thing  to  him  ;  for  during 
the  discussion,  the  Cross,  named  of  Victory,  approached,  and  the 
enraged  crovd,  falling  on  their  knees,  relinquished  their  intended 
victim.  A  formal  process  acquitted  the  accused,  who  succeeded 
this  time  id  regaining  Madrid,  where  he  was  found  by  Napoleon. 
His  celebrity  marked  him  out  for  an  office  of  distinction,  which  it 
might  be  more  duigerous  to  refuse  than  to  accept.  On  Uie  French 
ieb«at  from  Spain,  however,  Melendez,  as  one  of  the  Afranceaa- 
dot,  prepared  to  accompany  them.  As  he  quitted  hia  native  soil« 
he  kneeled  upon  the  ground  and  kissed  it,  saying,  *  1  shall  never 
bread  thee  morel'  and  the  Bidaaoa  received  his  parting  teais. 
He  died  at  Montpelier  in  1817. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  poems  of  the  younger  Moratin,  for  as  r 
dramatic  writer  we  cannot  now  pause  to  weigh  hia  various  merits, 
that  they  have  a  silver  sound  ;  his  versification  is,  indeed,  clear, 
sweet  and  (lowing,  as  a  crystal  spring,  and  his  diction  is  elegant 
and  pure.  His  '  Elegy  on  the  death  of  the  learned  Conde,'  the 
historian  of  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  although  rather 
too  long,  a  fault  to  which  the  Spanish  poets  are  but  too  much 
addicted,  is  a  very  beautiful  and  tender  tribute  of  friendship  full 
of  poetiy,  and  poetry  of  a  high  order.  Arriaza  and  Quintana  are, 
if  we  nustake  not,  still  living  in  Sp^ . 

'  Like  brotherless  hennita,  the  last  of  their  race. 
To  tell  where  a  garden  has  been.'* 
Arriaza's  mnse  is  fluent  and  harmonious ;  Quintana'  sstately  and 

Srofonnd :  Airiaza,  full  of  fancy,  is  deficient  in  deep  feeling ; 
luintsna,  with  great  depth  of  feeling,  writes  more  by  the  light  of 
judgment  than  the  inspiration  of  fancy.  In  his  '  Ode  on  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  Arriaza  has  perhaps  made  the  best  of  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  subject,  though  much  of  the  imagery  is  con- 
ceived in  bad  taste.  Quintana,  also,  in  his  '  Ode  on  the  Expe- 
dition to  introduce  Vaccine  Inoculation  into  America,'  is  lesa 
poetical  than  patriotic ;  but  in  his  eloquent  odes  '  To  Beauty,' 
and  '  To  the  Sea,'  his  title  as  a  poet  of  great  power  is  fully  vindi- 
cated, and  we  are  struck  alike  with  the  compass  and  originaht^ 
of  his  thought,  and  the  simple  severity  of  his  taste.  The  speci- 
menswbich,  under  the  title  oiPoetioM  Selectas  Castellatuu,  Quin- 
tana published  from  the  Spanish  poets,  and  the  able  es.say  which 
he  prehzed  to  the  collection,  whilst  they  attest  his  critical  discri- 
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miDation,  prove  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  thathterature  oFwhicH 
he  is  the  living  ornament  and  representative, — and  to  which 
he  still  attaches  hinaself  with  constancy,  through  sunshine  and 
through  storm,  amidst  the  most  melancholy  forebodings,  and 
mournful  recollections.  But,  alas  for  the  Spanish  muses  1 
Where  are  they  to  look  for  the  repose  that  is  to  restore  their 
influence  with  the  echoes  of  their  voiceless  harps?  Where,  in- 
deed, but  to  the  ready  answerer  of  doubt,  to  the  soother  of  dismay, 
to  the  '  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in,'  to  the  universal  promiser  of 
splendid  things, — the  to-mokeow  of  desiring  Hope!  It  is  e\-en 
thus  that  M.  Maury  turns,  like  ourselves,  from  the  dark  picture 
which  forces  itself  upon  his  thoughts. 

'  What  bsB  been,'  he  says,  with  a  concluding  sig-h,  '  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  Ihe  success  of  the  Iberian  muses?  Where  indeed  have 
they  sojourned  ?  Scattered  like  leaves  by  the  autumnal  blast,  our 
men  of  letters  like  our  statesmen  are  departed.  An  universal  silence, 
with  the  exception  of  some  few  publications  of  trifling  consequence, 
has  left  without  a  vestige  the  very  existence  of  those  rivals  who 
promised  the  most  noble  strains.  "The  tribune  that  resounded  to  the 
voice  of  genius  is  mute.  Spain  is  agonized  in  every  muscle  of  her 
frame,  and  expects  relief  from  time  alone.  But  Time,  at  least,  is  infal- 
HbU,  and  he  will  replace  in  that  scale  of  eminence  for  which  Nature 
designed  it,  a  cottntry  in  which  she  puts  forth  vrilh  profusion  the  germs 
of  every  accomplishment.' 


Art.  hi. — Lei  J^tuitei,  les  Congrigationa,  et  le  Parti  Pritre  en 
1827.  M^moire  A.  Af.  le  Comte  de  ViUile,  par  M.  Je  Comte 
Montlosier.     Paris.  IWcembre.  1827. 

SO  much  has  been  written  about  the  causes  of  the  revolution 
in  France,  that  we  may  well  excuse  ourselves  from  again 
discussing  them.  They  have  been  sought  for  in  every  thing. 
That  great  event  has  been  attributed  to  court  intrigues,  to  family 
dissensions,  to  financial  difficulties,  to  atheistical  clubs,  to  quack 
statesmen,  to  encyclopedists,  to  freemasons, — nay,  to  Jesuits. 
Sometimes  it  is  described  as  the  consequence  of  paltry  cabals, 
which  would  hardly  suffice  to  upset  the  states  of  Brentford  or 
Bninswick,-r-sometimes  as  the  consummation  of  a  mighty  con- 
spiracy, the  existence  of  which  is  as  apocryphal  as  that  of  the 
Rosicrucians, — sometimes  set  down  as  the  natural  result  of  the 
embarrassments  of  an  exchequer  burthened  with  a  debt  which, 
under  proper  management,  would  scarcely  have  inconvenienced  a 
power  of  Uie  third  order.  The  great  cause  of  all  has  not,  indeed, 
been  entirely  overlooked,  but  it  is  oilen  forgotten,    Th«  Duke  of 
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Orleans  might  have  schemed,  Voltaire  jested  and  Rousseau  raved, 
the  ministers  might  have  been  dotards  or  charlatans,  and  the 
EDcyclop^ie  as  brilliant  as  its  antaeonista  were  dull, — one  set  of 
^natics  might  have  exclaimed,  '  Ecrasez  I'infame,'  and  another 
exerted  itself  to  bring  back  the  especial  soldiery  of  the  Pope.  AU 
these  thiogs,  and  much  more,  might  have  b^pened,  without  over- 
turning the  throne  of  a  thousand  kings,  out  for  the  grinding 
misery  of  the  lower  orders.  Other  causes  might  be  subsidiary,  but 
this  was  paramount  The  governed,  oppressed  and  trampled 
upon,  had  no  sympathy  with  liie  governors,  and  they  awaited  only 
an  impulse,  it  scarcely  mattered  from  what  quarter,  to  shake  on 
theyoKe  under  which  they  groaned. 

The  oppressors  were  the  privileged  classes,  whose  claims  were 
exacted  with  the  utmost  rigour, — the  nobles  and  the  priesthood. 
An  aristocracy  cannot  loDg  continue  to  exist  without  propertyj 
and  the  French  nobles  had,  as  a  body,  lost  theirs.  A  cle^  has 
no  chance  of  supporting  its  authority,  if  it  hopes  to  crash  all 
appeals  to  reason,  while  its  members  laugh  at  the  mystery  by 
wnich  the  church  is  supported,  as  mere  ju^jlery  and  imposture, 
and  the  atheism  of  the  French  clergy  was  as  notorious  as  its  pro- 
fligacy. Harrison  long  since  demonstrated  in  his  *  Oceana,' 
(what,  indeed,  Aristotle  h^d  demonstrated  before  him,)  that  power 
follows  property  ;  and,  by  a  strange  instance  of  prophetic  talent, 
drawn  from  poUtical  sagacity,  by  applying  that  maxim  to  the  state 
of  France,  predicted,  in  the  most  hign  and  palmy  condition  of  its 
monarchy,  uiat,&om  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  its  days  were 
numbered.  It  required  no  possession  of  exclusive  foresight  to 
predict  the  ruin  of  a  church  which  'contrived  to  combine  within 
itself  the  elements  of  contempt  for  its  nominal  doctrines,  and  of 
persecution  against  those  who  dared  to  utter  what  its  pastors 
tbou^L 

D'Argenson,  upwards  ofthirly  years  before  the  revolution,  pointed 
out  the  vulnerable  part  of  France.  Having  been  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, he  knew  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  which  be  described 
as  a  painted  s^ulchrej — imposing  when  viewed  externally,  hut  full 
of  materials  of  decay  and  corruption,  when  examined  on  the  inside. 
He  foietold  the  coming  storm,  and  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
was  (o  come.  Louis  XV.,  who,  Voltaire  used  to  say,  had  more 
good  sense  than  any  man  in  bis  kingdom,  and  whom,  without 
goii^  so  far,  we  may  safely  pronounce  to  have  been  a  very  shrewd 
and  sagacious  observer,  was  impressed  with  the  same  feehng. 
The  deluge,  which  he  foresaw  was  to  happen  after  his  days,  and 
for  which  he  therefore  cared  but  little,  swept  away  his  imbecile 
successor,  a  man  who  appears  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  as 
tbepreyofarevoloUoii.  The  torrent  was  not  0  be  resisted.  The 
'  hated 
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h^ted  and  feeble  nobles — ^e  abominated  church,  were  carried 
away  without  power  of  lifting  a  hand  to  stem  the  flood.  Id  some 
districts,  where  the  nobility  had  Unked  themselves  with  the  people, 
and  where  the  priesthood  was  free  from  the  vices  and  impieties 
of  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  France, — in  such  districts  as 
La  Vendue,  where  the  landlords  were  friends,  and  the  clergy, 
lathers — the  cause  of  the  old  dynasty  was  upheld  with  a  heroism 
and  a  devotion,  which  nothing  but  the  holy  feelings  of  religion 
and  gratitude  will  inspire.  Everywhere  else  the  downfal  of  church 
and  king  was  hailed  with  rapture — and  the  crowd  ran  about  rejoic- 
ing at  having  got  rid  of  a  burden  not  to  be  borne. 

What  acts  of  wickedness  followed  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
constitution,  it  is  needless  here  to  relate.  The  nickname  which 
Voltaire  gave  his  countrymen  has  been  often  verified  in  their 
history,  and  the  singe-tigres  proved,  on  this  occasion,  that  their 
claim  to  the  last  part  of  the  compound  epithet  was  well  earned. 
It  would  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  impossible  to  produce  any 
parallel  for  the  horrors  of  the  two  or  three  years  succeeding  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution ;  it  appears  impossible 
even  to  conjecture  the  motives  which  dictated  Uie  perpetration  of 
some  of  the  most  outrageous  actions  of  the  reign  of  terror.  The 
deeds  and  speeches  of  Marat,  Robespierre,  Danton,  &c. ;  the  dia- 
bolical spirit  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  Marseilles,  and  one  or  two  other 
places,  and  the  reckless  cruelties  of  the  mock  courts  of  justice, 
threw  such  a  blot  of  blood  over  all  ihe  proceedings  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  people  were  often  inclined  to  parlicipate  in  the  excla- 
mation of  the  gentleman  recorded  by  Dr.  Moore,  who  could  not 
help  crying  out,  when  he  heard  of  these  villainies  being  committed 
for  the  sake  of  liberty:  'D — n  liberty  !  1  hate  its  very  name.' 
In  this  country,  the  eloquent  writings  of  Burke, — the  political 
knowledge  which  they  displayed, — the  almost  prophetic  power 
which  they  exhibited, — the  clearness  of  argument,  as  well  as 
splendour  of  language,  with  which  he  demonstrated  the  mischiefs 
which  the  anarchical  doctrines  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  would 
bring  upon  all  political  society,  and  the  destruction  of  all  inter- 
national order,  which  they  were  meant  to  occasion,  rendered,  from 
the  very  beginning,  the  changes  in  France  unpopular  in  this 
country  among  the  friends  of  good  government ;  and  this  un- 
popularity was  not  diminished  by  the  atrocities  to  which  we  have 
referred,  or  by  the  circumstance  that  the  new  principles  were  most 
noisily  advocated  in  England  by  the  enemies  of  the  constitution, 
by  the  worthless  in  politics,  the  scoffers  and  blasphemers  in 
religion.  War  speedily  broke  out  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  whole  world  was  engaged  in  conflict — 

'  As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  nnned.' 

Tlie 
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The  progress  of  war  changed  Oie  &ce  ofttie  revolution.  Hie  suc- 
cessful soldier,  aa  Burke  had  predicted — aa  history  had  pointed 
out,  mounted  the  throne.  The  lepublic  was  gone,  and  with  the 
nev  order  of  nobility, — for  a  monarchy  must  have  a  nobility,  —the 
cruelties  of  the  rofurien  risen  into  power,  and  thirsting  for  ven- 
geance, or  yielding  to  the  horrible  pleasure  of  new  authority, 
passed  away.  There  had,  however,  been  no  freedom  as  yet. 
To  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  Hindoo  polity — the  Brahmins 
had  made  way  for  the  Sudras,  or  rather  Pariahs — and  they,  in 
their  turn,  had  surrendered  their  shortlived  authority  to  the  caste 
of  soldiers.  The  rigid  government  of  the  old  despotism  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  saturnalia  of  the  slaves,  and  the  slaves  had  shrunk 
into  their  pristine  insignificance  before  the  wielders  of  the  bayonet 
or  the  sabre.  The  insolence  of  the  soldiery  at  last  earned  ita 
fitting  chastisement  in  defeat  and  humiliation ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  since  France  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  being  Protestant^ 
for  the  first  time  since  the  apostasy  of  Henr>-lV.,  the  &tal  step  to 
which  she  may  primarily  attribute  the  loss  of  her  liberties,  she  nad 
a  chance  of  retd  freedom — of  a  government  not  dependent  on  the 
caprices  of  the  mistresses,  priests,  and  petits-maltres,  the  lettrea 
de  cachet  and  Bastiles  of  the  old  regime,  the  grim  Brutuses  of  the 
guillotine,  or  the  blustering  insolence  of  an  upstart  soldier,  no 
matter  bow  successful  might  be  in  the  field,  the  mathematics  of 
his  tactique,  or  the  science  of  his  strategy. 

The  Bourbons,  say  their  enemies,  came  bacb  without  having 
learned  or  forgotten  any  thing.  We  cannot  agree  in  this  censure. 
Now  that  the  exaggeration  of  the  moment  has  passed  by,  after 
the  songs,  and  stanzas,  and  sighs  and  orations  of  the  Jacobins, 
whining  after  their  bayonet-lord,  are  forgotten ;  history  must 
remark  that  the  counter-revolution  which  put  the  Bourbons  back 
again,  was,  perhaps,  attended  by  fewer  circumstances  of  revenge, 
than  almost  any  other,  Ney  and  Labedoyfere  were  the  only 
actual  victims — a  third,  whom  it  was  intended  to  sacrifice, 
Lavallette,  escaped  and  was  pardoned.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
the  cases  of  these  men  ;  but  they  make,  at  all  events,  a  very 
short  moster-roIL  So  far,  then,  as  mere  individual  vengeance  is 
coocemed,  we  may  safely  exculpate  Louis  XYIII.  from  any 
chaises  of  crtielly.  Personal  offences  the  Bourbons  had  for- 
gotten— or  had  appeared  to  have  forgotten.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  fixed  in  their  memories  or  in  those  of  their  advisers— 
the  former  splendour  of  the  aristocracy  and  of  the  priesthood  ; 
and  with  the  recollection  of  that,  was  connected  the  insatiate 
desire  of  restoring  it. 

Aa  for  the  nobility,  their  case  was  soon  found  to  be  hopeless ; 
tad,  accordingly,  no»e  but  the  craziest  of  the  Ultras  ever  dieamt 
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of  the  restoration  of  the  times  of  the  corv£ei  again.  Aa  at  onr 
restoration,  it  was  seen  that  it  was  impossible,  and  even  if  poau- 
ble,  impolitic,  to  disturb  the  ri^ts  of  property  acquired  by  the 
revolutioTi,  in  favour  of  men,  who,  in  general,  had  no  claim, 
arising  from  personal  merits  or  personal  services,  on  the  estates  of 
their  ancestors.  As  much  was  done  for  them  as  was  safe  or 
practicable ;  but  there  was  another  branch  of  tlie  privileged  classes 
not  so  easily  to  be  put  off.  With  the  Bourbons  the  popish 
church  had  returned.  Buonaparte  had  made  a  show  of  restoring 
it ;  but  before  the  vigorous  and  unprincipled  hand  which  did 
.  DOt  even  respect  the  person  of  the  Pope  himself — before  him,  who 
had  introduced  into  France  maxima  of  servility  as  grovelling  as 
that  which  dictates  to  the  oriental  slave  his  formula  of  'To 
bear  is  to  obey,'— before  him,  the  church  had  crouched  in  sub- 
mission as  prostrate  as  that  which  he  had  exacted  from  every 
other  body  in  his  empire.  A  change  had  come — the  eldest  sons 
of  the  church,  the  most  Christian  kmgs,  had  returned — and  bask- 
ing ill  the  sunshine  of  court-favour,  it  cast  off  the  slough  which 
it  had  contracted  during  the  winter  of  the  imperial  domination, 
and  erected  itself  into  a  position,  as  threatening  and  as  venomous 
as  it  had  assumed  before  the  day  in  which  it  nad  been  scotched 
by  the  revolution.  It  has  not  allowed  an  idle  moment  from  1815, 
and,  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu's  ministry,  has 
been  more  particularly  daring  and  regardless  of  decency  in  its 
machinations. 

And  this  brines  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  book  which  we 
have  set  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Contrary  to  every  promise 
implied  and  understood — contrary  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
that  power,  England,  which  sheltered  the  Bourbons  in  their 
adversity,  and,  beyond  all  others,  restored  them  to  their  ancient 
dominions — contrary  to  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  friends  of 
their  religion,  all  enemies  of  underhand  treason  and  ceaseless 
intrigue — Pope  Pius  VII,  restored  the  order  of  the  Jesuits; — a 
body  which  had  deservedly  drawn  upon  itself  the  odium  and 
detestation  of  every  country,  even  the  most  bigoted,  in  which  its 
pestiferous  brotherhood  had  been  tolerated.  In  France,  its  nu- 
merous villainies,  its  atrocious  doctrines,  its  never-ending  con- 
spiracies, its  pecuniary  knaveries,  had  rendered  it  particularly 
abominable — and  an  undying  record  of  the  infamies  of  the  order 
will  always  continue  to  be  presented  to  their  minds  by  the  exquisite 
work  of  Pascal.  The  Jesuits  had  been  formerly  suppressed  in 
France — laws,  unrepealed,  but  which,  it  seems,  it  is  possible  to 
evade,  exist  against  their  re-establishment — popular  feeling  is 
profoundly  excited  against  them — and  yet,  with  an  unparalleled 
jatuity,  (or  paralleled  only  by  the  case  pf  ou^  miserable  James 
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II.,)  tbe  Bourbons  have  not  only  permitted  their  restoradon;  bat 
appear  to  have  linked  the  fortunes  of  their  house  to  the  cause  of 
the  order,  so  strongly  suspected  of  the  assassination  of  the  founder 
of  their  family.  Soine  time  since.  Count  Montlosier  brought  them 
before  the  consideration  of  the  CourRoyale;  which,  though  it 
pronounced  a  pretty  strong  opinion  against  the  Jesuits,  did  not 
feel  itself  competent  to  entertain  the  case  when  submitted  to  it  in 
that  form ;  the  Count  has  now  recourse  to  his  pen,  and  addresses 
a  clever  and  spirited  letter  to  M.  de  Villele  on  the  subject.  A 
more  vigorous  blow  has  not  been  yet  dealt,  to  what  he  very  ap- 
propriately calls  the partiprdtre.  Alter  proving  the  illegality  of 
the  introduction  of  tbe  Jesuits,  and  tracing  meir  gradual  and 
insidious  advances  to  power,  he  lays  the  following  statement  of 
the  cause  and  indication  of  the  evils  which  menace  France 
before  the  ministers. 

'In  presenting  a  picture  of  the  troubles  which  menace  France — I 
am  compelled,  my  lord,  to  introduce  the  Jesuits  ag'ain  to  your  notice — 
fi>r  it  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  they  are  at  once  the  cauae  and  indica- 
tion of  our  misfortunes ;  the  cause,  inasmuch  as  from  their  order  have 
resulted  manifold  disorders,  of  which  we  constantly  dread  the  in- 
crease; the  indication,  inasmuch  as  their  vicious  existence  attests  tbe 
poisoned  quality  of  their  source. 

'  I  am  actuated  by  two  motives — the  one,  my  deep-rooted  con- 
viction of  the  defects  of  such  an  institution — the  other,  the  constant 
attack  which  it  is  levelling  against  a  portion  of  our  existing  laws — 
an  attack,  however,  which  endangers  all  our  laws. 

'If France  found  herself  in  a  similar  situation  with  such  states  as 
Russia,  Prussia,  North  America,  which  have  admitted,  and  still 
receive  the  Jesuits,  I  should  entertain  less  alarm.  These  governments 
and  their  people  possess  sufficient  guarantees  in  their  particular 
religions,  and  in  their  constitutions.  But  France  possesses  no  such 
guarantee — on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  by  certain  cunning 
schemes,  her  religion  and  her  hood-winked  government  would  be 
rather  disposed  to  sacrifice  than  defend  her. 

'Such  is  the  impression  made  by  a  general  examination  of  her 
conduct.  I  shall  be  satisfied,  however,  in  asking  one  simple 
question. 

'What  would  be  the  language  of  a  Catholic  country,  which  should 
see,  by  means  of  plots  and  secret  intrigues,  her  government  turn 
Protestant,  and  dischaige  every  office  by  Protestant  functionaries? 
What  would  be  the  language  of  a  Protestant  country,  if,  in  like  man- 
ner, it  should  see  its  government  turn  Catholic — and  every  post  filled 
with  Catholics  ?  What,  at  this  moment,  can  France  say— anti- ultra- 
montane and  anti -Jesuitical  as  she  is — when  she  beholds  her  govern- 
ment and  all  the  influential  places  of  insiruction  and  administration 
Jailing  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  or  at  least,  of  their  creatures? 
'  I  speak  of  the  places  of  instruction  and  of  the  administration — I 
*^  speak 
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ipeok  not  sufflciently  strong!;— I  should  add,  even  the  most  eubaltem 
places  of  the  ina^atracy,  the  offices  of  ihe  notaries  and  avou^t-i-and 
the  places  in  the  army,  with  a  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  which  I  have 
witnessed  the  commencement,  and  trai^d  Uie  progress.  It  is  aoto- 
rioua  that  every  body,  aa  well  civil  as  military,  has  been  filled  by  in- 
dividuals who,  though  disguised  in  a  laick  dress,  are  nevertheless 
Jesuits,  or  Hissionanes,  or  the  satellites  of  the  parti  prSlre. 

'  This  tnanosuvre,  even  in  a  long-established  government,  would 
be  a  continual  source  of  anxiety ;  how  much  the  more  shall  it  be  so 
in  a  constitutional  government  of  only  a  few  years  duration?  Qn 
this  point,  lawyers,  who  have  treated  on  the  law  of  nations,  have  been 
unanimously  of  opinion,  that  states  of  the  la^t  class  should  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious.  GrotiuB,  in  confirmation,  ciUs  the  words  of  Dido 
when  she  first  repulses  the  fugitive  Trojans — 

Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  ta1ia  ct^unt 
Moliri  et  late  fines  custode  tueri. 
Thus,  then — even  supposing  that  the  iostituUon  of  the  Jesuits  was 
not  so  essentially  vicious  as  it  appears  to  me — its  double  charact«r 
(ultramontane  and  tending  to  despotism)  should  particularly  draw 
on  it  the  eyes  of  a  nation  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways  of  liberty.  That 
is,  however,  only  a  part  of  our  fears. 

'  If,  in  the  midst  of  a  nation — anti-ultramontane  and  anti-jesu* 
iucal,  and  therefore  equally  opposed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the 
King  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  Pope,  there  should  exist  a  parti 
prelre,  firmly  estabKshed,  and  bo  blindly  devot«d  to  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Pope  that— in  spite  of  the  general  assent  which  prevents  it  from 
openly  declaring  itself— it  jet  obstinately  refuses  to  abandon  either  its 
known  designs,  or  its  secret  manceuvrea ;  if,  by  the  aid  of  this  party, 
there  has  arisen  a  government  which,  in  spite  of  the  laws  which  pro- 
scribe it— of  magistrates  which  condemn  it— of  the  high  court  of  the 
kingdom  which  accuses  it — obstinately  continues  to  protect  a  corrupt 
body — I  ask  your  Excellence,  what  opinion  can  we  fnrm  of  such  con- 
duct ?  Singular  parallel  of  what  we  sometimes  see  in  the  history  of 
public  troubles — when,  under  a  just  government,  a  nation  allows  itself 
to  curb  its  laws! — Here  tlie  nation  is  faithful — the  government 
seditious  1 

'  I  have  proved,  Jn  my  first  part,  that,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Jesuits,  there  was,  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  have  called  them,  and  of 
the  party  who  maintain  them,  a  manifest  rebellion  against  the  laws. 
It  remains  for  me  to  examine  if  such  a  scandal  can  support  itself. 

'  This  scandal  can  be  applied  to  two  sources.  The  first,  is  the 
horror  which  this  institution  naturally  excites.  What  shall  we  think  of 
a  body,  which  composes,  in  the  midst  of  a  state,  a  regular  band  of 
men,  who,  ynder  the  afiVctation  of  submission  to  the  laws  of  the 
country — place,  above  all  duties,  a  blind  devotion  to  a  foreign  chief— 
a  devotion,  indeed,  of  such  a  character,  that  no  similar  example 
exists  on  record  since  the  famous  Trince  of  the  Assassins  ; — a  body 
■ccused  tliroughout  the  world — whetiier  we  regard  kings  or  people 
—and  whose  name  has  long  since  become  synonymous  with  vifie  ? 
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'Under  an  abaoluU  administntion, the  Pariiaments  bad  denounced 
the  Jesuita  as  an  odious  body.  Under  the  present  adminiatration 
the  'Cow  Royale'  of  Paris  has  deuouoced  it  in  the  same  manner. 
When  the  people,  in  their  complaints,  only,  repeat  tlie  judgments  of 
the  ma^strates,  and  the  judgments  are  confirmed  by  those  of  past 
times,  is  it  advisable  to  stem  such  authorities  ? 

'  The  scandal  which  I  mention  is  aggravated  by  a  circumatance 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  a  glaring  scandal — it  ia  the  contempt  of 
magisterial  authority  and  demoralization  which  thns  spreads  through- 
out all  classes  of  society.  Every  where  and  always,  that  which  moat 
pkaaes  a  nation  and  confirms  it  in  right  conduct,  is  the  cooviction  of 
nniversal  respect  to  the  legal  powers.  Instead  of  .remaining  happy 
and  peaceful,  a  nation  will  be  always  troubled  when  the  legal  order 
ia  OTatnmed.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  this  case,  the  interest  of  a  few 
only  is  injured — but  this  partial  interest  sympathising  with  the 
general  mass,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  is  raised  in  its  defence. 
Re-establish  the  arbitrary  laws,  the  Bastile,  the  'lellrtt  de  cachet  i' 
and  we  know  most  certainly  that  you  are  not  going  to  imprison,  at 
once,  the  thirty  millions  of  individuals  composing  (he  population  of 
France — but  the  blow  which,  in  appearance,  is  only  aimed  at  one, 
is.  in  reality,  felt  and  resented  by  all.' — p.  90 — 97 

Count  Montlosier  anticipates  that  his  charges  against  the  Je- 
suits may  be  attributed  to  prejudice ;  but  even  the  most  devoted 
partisans  of  the  order  must  admit,  that  it  is  a  prejudice  widely 
diffused.  Id  despotic  Chins;  in  republican  Venice;  in  Spain, 
the  garden  of  popery;  in  England,  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism, 
under  every  phase  of  government  and  religion — they  have  con- 
trived,  by  their  crimes,  to  render  themselves  objects  of  horror 
and  disgust.  In  despite  of  this,  however,  their  progress  in  France 
is  almost  certain,  unless  one  of  two  things  happens,  either  that  the 
Bourbons  open  their  eyes  to  the  danger  and  disgrace  which  they 
incur  by  fosterin'  sued  a  community,  or  that  the  country  is  to 
see  a  new  revolution. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  motive  which  urges  M.  de 
ViJlele  to  support  this  parti  prilre.  Nobody  suspects  him  of  Ihe 
bigotry  or  tne  want  of  brains  which  distinguish  the  heads  of  the 
roj-al  family.  In  many  departments  of  his  ministry,  he  is  clear 
and  sharpsighted  enough :  he  is  not  a  contemptible  financier ;  aa 
a  debater  he  is  not  to  be  despised.  We  believe  the  enigma  will 
be  solved  by  a  saying  of  his  own,  or  which,  at  least,  is  attributed 
to  him, — 'Turn  up  what  wiii,  Joseph  de  ViHele  will  die  minis- 
ter.' This  tenacity  of  place  makes  nim  overlook  distant  dangers 
in  the  desire  of  standing  well  with  the  '  powers  that  be'  at  the 
moment.  The  mr  of  the  court,  the  quarter  from  which  favours 
come,  being  now  impregnated  with  devotion^  all  place-hunters  in 
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France,  all  those  who  feel  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  favonrs 
to  come,  catch  the  inrection,  and  ere  divots.  It  is  an  edirying 
sight  to  see  some  of  the  Buonapartean  marshals,  some  of  the 
old  intriguers  of  the  revolution — the  men  who  had  plundered 
churches,  trampled  cardinals,  or  voted  religion  an  imposture — 
as  conspicuous  now,  in  leading  the  ranks  of  piety,  as  formerly 
those  of  war,  or  Jacobinism,  With  all  these,  the  partt  prStre  is  in 
high  favour — it  is  in  their  eyes  the  rising  sun,  which  ought  even 
to  be  the  true  and  authentic  worship  of  courtiers.  The  Jesuit 
party  themselves  are  sanguine  in  dreams  of  success — their 
victorious  progress,  upto  the  present  time,  seems  to  assure  them 
of  ulterior  triumph.  They  hope  gradually  to  monopolize  offices — 
they  have  succeeded  already  to  no  small  extent — and,  however  they 
may  despair  of  the  present  generation,  they  have,  by  managing, 
contrary  to  law,  to  get  the  education  of  the  youth  of  France  into 
their  hands,  every  hope  of  securing  to  themselves  the  generations 
which  are  to  come.  In  this  feeling,  M,  de  Villele  may,  perhaps, 
participate — he  certainly  acts  as  if  he  did. 

He  will  find  himself  mistalcen.  Tlie  last  elections  have  already 
taught  him  not  to  be  too  sure.  No  minister  in  any  country, 
where  the  representative  system  has  been  established,  ever  failed 
more  signally,  and,  what  must  add  to  the  seventy  of  the  blow, 
more  unexpectedly.  Many  minor  causes  no  doubt  operated  to 
call  upon  his  head  this  signal  disgrace;  but  the  primary  reason, 
that  which, 

*  Like  Aaron's  sceptre,  swallowed  all  the  rest,' 
was  his  patronage  of  the  par^t  prilre.  The  other  acts  of  his  mi- 
nistry might  be  explained  or  pardoned.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  three  per  cents.,  &c.  tiis  financial  government  was,  on  the 
whole,  successful ;  and  it  is  hard  to  make  people  in  general  angry 
with  the  mysterious  movements  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  the 
conundrums  of  agiotage,  unless  they  directly  touch  their  pockets. 
The  part  which  France  played,  and  is  playing,  in  Spain,  has  this 
at  least  to  recommend  it — that  it  has  put  that  country  in  the 
hands  of  France.  The  other  external  relations  of  the  kingdom 
are  not  satisfactory,  and  the  ministers  had  fallen  in  with  (he  popular 
cry  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  For  other  points  of  his  internal 
measures,  or  projected  measures,  much  might  be  said  :  much  even 
in  favour  of  the  droit  d'aineaae,  against  which  the  opponents  of  his 
minority  are  so  fond  of  writing  vague  and  declamatory  thetet,  but 
to  which  they  must  in  some  shape  recur  in  the  end.  At  all  events, 
such  nice  points  of  metaphysical  politics  do  not  agitate  the  crowd. 
What  remained,  then,  to  render  the  minister  so  unpopular  as  to 
insu;e  him  defeats  in  three-fourths  of  France — defeats  hailed  by 
the  most  tumultuous  demonstrations  of  joy  in  every  quarter  of  the 
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c^tal?  We  have  already  ansnereil,  his  support  of  the  Jesuits. 
To  oblige  that  bigoted  party  and  their  adherents,  he  imposed  a 
ceasorship  upon  the  press,  and  the  inferior  people  employed  to  do 
the  dirty  detmts  of  such  an  office  rendered  that  which  was  obnoxious 
enough  of  itself,  vexatiously  and  insultingly  oppressive.  To  conci- 
liate that  party,  be  has  consented  to  such  pitiful  actions  as  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  funeral  of  Talma,  and  fifty  other  petty  things  of  the  same 
lund,  which,  ex  necetsitate  ret,  exasperate  without  any  equivalent 
tetam ;  for '  insults,  while  they  confer  no  power  on  him  who  offers 
them,  are  less  easily  forgotten  or  for^ven  by  those  to  whom  they 
are  offered  than  injuries.'  In  Talma's  case,  the  impolicy  of  the 
French  ministry  in  yielding  to  the  passions  of  the  priesthood  is  the 
more  inexcusable,  because  it  afironted  all  the  prejudices  of  a  thea- 
trical dty,  to  whom  the  hero  of  the  drama  is  often — it  was  so  with 
Talma  — as  ereat  an  object  of  popular  honour  and  admiration  as  the 
hero  whom  he  represents.  For  the  sake  of  the  Jesuits,  the  public 
<^ces  were  prostituted  to  people  wholly  incapable  of  filling  them, 
or  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  recommend  their  merits,  if  they 
possessed  any,  by  the  graces  of  hypocrisy.  Alt  these  thiu^,  and 
we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list,  drew  upon  the  head  of 
the  minister  a  storm  ofindignation,  which  was  ttnnufjia^y  directed 
agwnsthim.  He  has  borne  the  sins  of  the  Jesuits,  and  found  it  a 
burden  sufficiently  heavy. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  new  era  is  abont  to  begin  in 
France.  They  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  begun  to  feel  the  doe 
working  of  a  representative  system.  The  absolute  domination  of 
the  old  regime  has  passed;  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  have 
taught  them  that  mobs  and  maesacres,  and  dubs  and  demagogues 
are  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  tyranny  than  to  freedom.  They 
have  begun  to  see  that  a  great  and  resUess  conqueror  is  not  the 
man  from  whom  they  are  to  expect  the  blessings  of  equal  rights ; 
ihey  are  gradnally  forgetting  tne  empty  and  feverish  aspirations 
after  universal  dominion  ;  and  they  have  lately  sho^vn  that  they 
are  determined  to  resist  intrigue  and  Jesuitism  levelled  against 
their  liberties.  Contidning  in  herself  all  the  elements  of  greatness, 
her  financial  affairs  unincumbered,  her  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  improving,  her  rural  population  comfortable  and 
contented,  her  resources  undamaged,  her  people  active,  intel- 
ligent, enereetic  and  brave, — she  has,  if  properly  governed,  not 
mach  to  seek,  little  to  fear  from  abroad :  her  enemies  are  in  her 
own  bosom,  and  they  are  the  Jacobins  and  the  Jesuits.  The  su- 
premacy of  the  former  party,  or  of  their  legitimate  representatives 
the  Buonaparteans,  would  be  an  unmixed  evil  for  Europe  and  her- 
self. Tlieir  restless  anxiety  for  destTiiction,apparently  for  the  mere 
nke  of  destruction,  or  the  gratification  of  some  sordid  passions  ■ 
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the  bitter  memory  which  they  still  retain  of  the  utter  defeat  of 
their  cliild  and  champion,  the  violent  rancour  of  all  their  passions, 
and  the  desperate  nature  of  the  agents  which  they  employ,  would 
soon  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  atrocities  whicb  before  marked 
their  career  at  home,  and  a  renewal  of  ceaseless  wars  from  abroad. 
Burope  would  not  again  commit  the  mistake  of  sufiering  to  grow 
into  power  a  faction  devoted  to  the  upsetting  of  all  the  cherished 
institutitms  of  European  society,  and  pledged  to  the  demolition, 
or  at  least  the  insult  of  every  existing  government;  and  France  ought 
to  know,  that  its  success  must  end  in  her  enslavement,  even  if 
it  chanced  again  to  he  victorious.  With  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
we  see  an  almost  new  party  arising  in  Fraiice,  a  party  which  can 
look  upon  Buonaparte  as  he  deserves,  as  a  great  though  finally 
unsuccessful  general,  but  as  a  ael&sh  and  egotistical  tyrant,  towhom 
the  very  name  of  liberty  was  a  jest, — a  party  in  wnose  eyes  not 
even  Austerlitz  or  Jena  can  atone  for  legislative  bodies  trampled 
upon,  freedom  of  speech  put  down,  the  press  gagged  into  the 
most  servile  silence,  and  courts  of  law  dictated  to ;  not  &  hundred 
victories  can  compensate  for  military  executions,  arbitrary  taxa- 
tions, grinding  conscriptions,  for  the  audacious  attempt  of  invest- 
ing a  new  dynasty,  thrust  upon  reluctant  Europe,  with  attributes 
and  privileges  scarcely  demanded  for  the  old  claimants  by  divine 
right.  In  a  word,  we  rejoice  that  a  rational  knowledge  of  the 
rights  of  free  men  is  diffusing  in  a  country,  where  our  nei^bours 
must  pardon  us  for  saying  it  never  existed  before. 

Whether  the  Jesuits  will  be  able  to  stem  this  knowledge  remains 
to  be  seen  ;  we  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  intrigues,  they  will 
not.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  question  well  worthy  of  the  most  pro- 
found attention  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  friends ;  for  if  they 
cling  to  this  congregation  of  plotters  against  freedom  of  coq- 
scieace,  and  freedom  of  institutions ;  if  they  take  the  side  of  these 
consecrated  enemies  of  God  and  man,  the  road  from  France  may 
be  opened  to  them  again,  and  if  they  leave  their  thrones  in  such  a 
quarrel,  their  cause  is  hopeless — they  part,  like  Ajut,  nevbh  to 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Z/ebens-Abriit  Friedrick  Ludwig  Zackarias  Wet' 
Tiers.  V.dem  Herausgeber  v,  Hoffmanns  Lebcn  und  Nachlass, 
(Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Frederic/c  Ludwig  Zackarias  Werner. 
By  the  Editor  of '  Hoffmann's  Life  and  Heaiains.'^Berl.  1823. 

2.  Die  Sohne  des  Tkah,  {The  Sons  of  the  Valley.)  A  Dra- 
matic Poem.  Parti.  Die  Tempter  auf  Cypem,  {^The  Tem- 
plars in  Cyprus.)  Part  XI.  Die  Kreuzesbruder,  {TheSrethrat 
of  the  Cross.)     Berlin.  1801, 1802. 

3.  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Oslsee,  ( The  Cross  on  the  Baltic.)  A 
Tragedy.     Berlin.  1806. 

4.  Martin  Luther,  oder  Die  JFeihe  der  Kraft,  {Martin  Luther, 
or  the  Consecration  of  Strength.)  A  Tragedy.     Berlin.  1807. 

5.  Die  Mutter  der  Makkabaer,  {The  Mother  of  the  Mac 
cabeei.)     A  Tragedy^     Vienna.  1820. 

1 F  the  charm  of  fame  consisted,  as  Horace  has  mistakenly  de- 
-*■  dared, 'in  being  pointed  at  with  the  finger,  and  having  it  said. 
This  is  he  !'  few  writers  of  the  present  age  could  boast  of  more 
fkme  than  Werner.  It  has  been  the  unhappy  fortune  of  this  uiaa 
to  stand  for  a  long  period  incessantly  before  the  world,  in  a  far 
stronger  light  than  naturally  belonged  to  him,  or  could  exhibit 
him  to  advantage.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  man  of  consi- 
derable note,  which  has  ever  since  been  degeuerating  into  noto- 
riety. The  mystic  dramatist,  the  sceptical  enthusiast,  was 
known  and  partly  esteemed  by  all  students  of  poetry  j  Madame 
de  StaSl,  we  recollect,  allows  him  an  entire  chapter  in  her 
•  Allemagne.'  It  was  a  much  coarser  curiosity,  and  in  a  much 
wider  circle,  which  the  dissipated  man,  by  successive  indecorums, 
occasioned  ;  till  at  last  the  convert  to  Popery,  the  preaching 
zealot,  came  to  figure  in  all  newspapers;  and  some  picture  of 
him  was  required  for  all  heads  tiiat  would  not  sit  blank  and 
mute  in  the  topic  of  every  coffeehouse  and  assthetic  tea.  In 
dim  heads,  that  is,  in  the  great  majority,  the  picture  was,  of 
course,  perverted  into  a  strange  bughear,  and  the  original  de- 
cisively enough  condemned  \  but  even  the  few  who  might  see  him 
in  his  true  shape,  felt  too  well  that  nothing  loud  could  be  smd  in 
his  behalf;  that,  with  so  many  mournful  blemishes,  if  extenuation 
could  not  av^,  no  complete  defence  wau  to  be  attempted. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  the  history  of  a  mere  literary  pro- 
fligate that  we  have  here  to  do  with.  Of  men  whom  fine  talenta 
cannot  teach  the  humblest  prudence,  whose  })igh  fettling,  unex- 
pressed in  noble  action,  must  lie  smouldering  with  baser  admix- 
tures in  their  own  bosom,  till  their  existence,  assaulted  from 
iritbout  and  from  within,  becomes  a  burnt  and  blackened  ruin, 
to  be  eigbed  over  by  the  few^  iuid  stared  at^  or  trampled  on,  by 
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the  many, — there  is  unhappily  no  want  in  any  country ;  nor  cod 
the  unnatural  uDion  of  genius  with  depravity  and  degradation 
have  auch  charms  for  our  readers,  that  we  sbould  go  abroad  in 
quest  of  it,  or  in  any  case  to  dwell  on  it,  otherwise  than  with 
reluctance.  Werner  is  something  more  than  this :  a  gifted 
Bpirit,  struggling  eamestly  amid  the  new,  complex,  tumultuous 
influences  of  his  time  and  country,  but  without  force  to  body 
himself  forth  from  amongst  them ;  a  keen  adventurous  swim- 
mer, aiming  towards  high  and  distant  landmarks,  but  too  weakly 
in  BO  rough  a  sea,  for  the  currents  drive  him  for  astray,  and  be 
sinks  at  last  in  the  waves,  attaining  little  for  himself,  and  leav- 
ing little,  save  the  memory  of  bis  failure,  to  others.  A  glance 
over  his  history  may  not  be  unprofitable ;  if  the  man  himself 
can  less  interest  us,  the  ocean  of  German,  of  European  Opinion 
still  rolls  in  wild  eddies  to  and  firo ;  and  with  ita  movements  and 
refluxes,  indicated  in  the  history  of  such  men,  every  one  of  ua 
is  concerned. 

Our  materials  for  this  survey  are  deficient,  not  so  much  in 
quantity  as  quality.  The  '  Life,'  now  known  to  be  by  Hitzig  of 
Berlin,  seems  a  very  honest,  unpresuming  performance  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  much  too  fragmentary  and  discursive  for  our 
wants ;  the  features  of  the  man  are  nowhere  united  into  a  por- 
trait, but  left  for  the  reader  to  unite  as  he  may ;  a  task  which,  to 
most  readers,  will  be  bard  enough :  for  the  work,  short  in  com- 
pass, is  more  than  proportionally  short  in  details  of  facts ;  and 
Werner's  history,  much  as  an  intimate  iriend  must  have  Imown  of 
it,  still  lies  before  us  in  great  part  dark  and  unintelligible.  For 
what  he  has  done  we  should  doubtless  thank  our  Author  ;  yet  it 
seems  a  pity  that,  in  this  instance,  he  had  not  done  more  aud  better. 
A  singular  chance  made  him,  at  the  same  time,  companion  of  both 
Hoffmann  and  Werner,  perhaps  the  two  most  shoWy,  heteroge- 
neous, and  misinterpretable  writers  of  his  day ;  nor  shall  we  deny 
that,  in  performing  a  friend's  duty  to  their  memory,  be  has  done 
truth  also  a  service.  His  *  Life  of  Hoffmann,'  pretending  to  no 
artfulness  of  arrangement,  is  redundant,  rather  than  defective, 
in  minuteness ;  but,  there,  at  least,  the  means  of  a  borrect  judg- 
ment are  brought  within  our  reach,  and  the  work,  as  usual  with 
Hitzig,  bears  marks  of  the  utmost  fairness  ;  and  of  an  accuracy 
which  we  might  almost  call  professional :  for  the  author,  it 
would  seem,  is  a  legal  functionary  of  long  standing,  and  now 
of  respectable  rank ;  and  he  examines  and  records,  withacertfun 
notarial  strictness  too  rare  in  compilations  of  this  sort.  So  far 
as  Hofiiuan  is  concerned,  therefore,  we  have  reason  to  be  saU&fied. 
In  regard  to  Werner,  however,  we  cannot  say  so  much :  here 
we  sbould  certunly  have  wished  for  more  facts,  though  it  had 
beeu  with  fewer  consequences  drawn  from  them ;  were  these 
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somewhat  chaotic  expoBitions  of  Werner's  character  exchanged 
for  simple  particulars  of  bis  walk  and  conversation,  the  result 
woold  be  much  surer,  and,  especially  to  foreigners,  much  more 
complete  and  luminous.  As  it  is,  fromrepeated  perusals  of  this 
Inognphy,  we  have  failed  to  gather  any  very  clear  notion  of  the 
num  i  nor  with,  perhaps,  more  study  of  hia  writings  than,  on 
other  ^roands,  they  might  have  merited,  does  his  manner  of  ex- 
istence still  stand  out  to  ns  with  that  distinct  cohesion  which 
puts  an  end  to  donbt  Our  view  of  him  the  reader  will  accept 
as  an  approximatioD,  and  be  content  to  wonder  with  as,  and 
charitably  pause  where  ve  cuinot  alto^ther  interpret. 

Werner  was  born  at  KOnigsbei^,  m  East  Pnissia,  on  the 
18th  of  November,  1768.  His  father  was  Professor  of  History 
and  Eloquence  in  the  University  there ;  and  further,  in  virtue  of 
this  office,  Dramatic  Censor,  which  latter  circumstance  procured 
young  Werner  almost  dwly  opportunity  of  visiting  the  theatre, 
and  so  gave  him,  as  he  says,  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
mecbanism  of  the  stage  than  even  most  players  are  posHcesed  of. 
A  strong  taste  for  the  drama  it  probably  enough  eave  him ;  but 
tJuB  skill  in  stage  mechanism  may  be  questioned,  tor  often  in  hia 
own  plays  no  such  skill,  but  rather  the  want  of  it,  is  evinced. 

The  Professor  and  Censor,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  in  blame 
or  praise,  died  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  son,  and  the  boy 
now  fell  to  the  sole  charge  of  hia  mother,  a  woman  whom  he 
seems  to  have  loved  warmly,  but  whose  guardianship  could 
scarcely  be  the  best  for  him.  Werner  himself  speaks  of  her  in 
earnest  commendation,  as  of  a  pure,  bigh-minded,  and  bearily- 
afficted  being.  Hoflfmann,  however,  adds,  that  she  was  hypo- 
diondriacal,  and  generally  quite  delirious,  imagining  herself  to 
be  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  her  son  to  be  the  promised  Shiloh  I 
Hoffmann  had  opportunity  enough  of  knowing ;  for  it  is  a  cori- 
ous  factthat these  two  singular  persona  were  brought  up  under 
tie  same  rtMjf,  though  at  this  time,  by  reason  of  their  difference 
of  age,  Werner  being  eight  years  older,  they  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance.  What  a  nervous  and  melancholic  parent  was,  Hoff- 
mann, by  another  unhappy  coincidence,  had  also  fuli  occasion  to 
know :  his  own  mother,  parted  from  her  husband,,  lay  helpless 
and  broken-hearted  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of  her  life,  and 
the  first  seventeen  of  his  j  a  source  of  painful  influences,  which 
he  used  to  trace  through  the  whole  of  his  own  character ;  as  to 
the  like  cause  he  imputed  the  primary  perversion  of  Werner's. 
How  far  bis  views  on  this  point  were  accurate  or  exaggerated, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging. 

Of  Werner's  early  years  the  biographer  says  littie  or  nothing. 
We  learn  only  that,  about  the  usi^  age,  he  matriculated  in  the 
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Kitnigraberg  University,  intending  to  qualify  himi^lf  tar  tba 
buaineBa  of  b  lawyer;  and  with  hie  profession^  studies,  uni^d, 
or  attempted  to  unite,  the  Btudy  of  philosophy  under  Kant.  Hi« 
college-life  is  ctutracterixed  by  a  single,  but  too  axpreBsipa 
word :  '  It  is  said,'  obserres  Hitag,  '  to  have  beep  very  disso- 
lute.' His  progress  in  metaphysics,  as  in  all  btwicbea  of  learn- 
ing, might  thus  be  expected  to  be  small  i  indeed,  at  no  period 
of  his  life  can  he,  even  in  tJie  language  of  paoegy rip,  be  called  ^ 
piao  of  culture  or  aolid  information  on  any  subject  Neverthe- 
leas,  be  contrived,  in  his  twenty-first  year,  to  publish  a  littla 
Tolume  of  '  Poems,'  apparently  in  very  tolerable  maggaina 
metre,  and  after  some  'roamings' over  Germany,  having  loitered 
for  a  while  at  Berlin,  and  longer  at  Dresden,  be  betook  himself 
to  more  serious  busiuess,  applied  for  admittance  and  proinotioit 
as  a  Prussian  man  of  law ;  the  employment  which  young  jurista 
look  for  in  that  country  being  chidfly  tn  the  hands  of  Goverp-i 
ment;  consisting,  indeed,of  appointments  in  the  various  judicial 
f»r  administraUve  Boards  by  which  the  Provinces  are  managed. 
In  1793,  Werner  accordingly  was  made  Kammerucretair  (Ex» 
chequer  Secretary) ;  a  subaltern  office,  which  be  held  succeft* 
sively  in  several  stations,  and  last  and  lougest  in  Warsaw^ 
where  Hitzig,  a  young  man  following  Uie  same  profession,  first 
became  acquainted  with  him  in  1799, 

What  the  purport  or  result  of  Weroer'a  '  voamings'  mpy  hava 
)>een,  or  how  he  had  demeaned  himself  in  office  at  out  c^  it,  we 
are  nowhere  informed  ;  but  it  is  an  ominous  circumstance  that, 
even  at  thiu  period,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  he  had  divorced  twa 
wives,  the  last  at  least  by  mutual  consent,  and  was  iQpking  ou^ 
for  a  third  1  Hitzig,  with  whom  he  seems  to  hare  fqrmed  a  prompt 
and  close  intimacy,  gives  us  no  full  picture  of  him  under  any  of  hm 
aq>ects;yetwecan  see,  that  his  life,  as  naturally  it  might,  already 
wore  somewhat  oi  a  shattered  appearanee  in  nia  own  eyes,  that 
he  was  broken  in  character,  in  spirit,  perh^w  in  bodily  ponstl'- 
kution  I  and,  contenting  himself  with  the  transient  gratifications 
of  so  gay  a  city,  and  so  tolerable  an  appointment,  h^  renounced 
all  steady  uid  rational  hope  either  of  bong  happy,  or  of  deserv- 
ing to  be  so.  Of  unsteady  and  irratiomu  hopes,  however,  he 
bad  still  abundance.  The  fine  enthusiasm  of  hia  nature,  un- 
destroyed  by  so  many  external  perplexiUes,  nay  to  which,  per- 
haps, these  very  perplexities  had  given  fresh  and  undue  excite-, 
ment,  glowed  forth  in  strange  many-coloured  brightness,  fropi 
aniid  the  wreck  of  hia  fortunes,  and  led  him  into  wild  worlds  of 
speculation,  the  more  vehemently,  that  the  real  world  of  actiw 
and  duty  had  become  so  unmanageable  in  his  hands, 

Wenur's  early  publication  liad  wink^  after  •  bri^f  j^T^da) 
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l^e,  into  merited  obUrion  t  in  ftict,  he  had  then  only  been  a 
rhvmer,  and  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  beginning  to  be  a  poet. 
We  hare  one  of  those  youthful  pieces  transcribed  in  this  volume, 
and  certainlf  it  exhibits  a  ouriouB  cootraHt  with  his  subsequent 
writirtgs,  both  in  form  and  Bpirit.  In  form,  because,  unlike  ^a 
lint  fruits  of  a  genius^  it  is  cold  and  correct ;  while  his  later 
workflf  without  ejKceptioa,  are  fervid,  extravagant,  and  full  of 
gross  blemishes.  In  spirit  no  less,  because,  treating  of  his  hr- 
Tourite  theme^  Religion,  it  treats  of  it  harshly  and  sceptically ) 
being,  indeed,  little  more  than  ^  metrical  version  of  common. 
Utilitarian  Freethioking,  as  it  may  be  found  (without  metre)  in 
most  taverns  and  debating-societies.  Werner'a  intermediate 
secret  history  might  form  a  strange  chapter  in^psychology  i  for 
now,  it  is  clear,  his  French  scepticism  had  got  overlaid  with 
wondrous  theosophic  ganiiture ;  his  mind  waa  full  of  visions 
and  cloudy  glories,  and  no  occupation  pleased  him  better  than 
tp  controvert,  in  generous  Inquiring  minds,  that  very  unbelief 
which  he  appears  to  have  once  entertained  in  his  own.  Prom 
Hitzig's  account  of  the  matter,  this  seems  to  have  farmed  th« 
strongest  link  of  his  intercourse  with  Werner.  Tht  hitter  was 
}fi»  senior  by  ten  years  of  time,  and  by  more  than  ten  years  of 
aahi^py  e»erience ;  the  grand  questions  of  Immortality,  of  Fate, 
Free-will,  Fore-knowledge  absolute,  were  in  continual  agitation 
between  them ;  and  Hitrig  still  remembers  with  gratitude  these 
earnest  warnings  against  irregularity  of  life,  and  so  many  ardent 
and  not  ineflectusi  endeavours  to  awaken  in  the  pasdonate 
temperament  of  youth  a  glow  of  purer  and  enlightening  Art, 

'  Some  leagues  from  Warsaw,'  saya  the  Biographer,  '  enehantingly 
Mibosotned  in  a  thick  wood,  close  by  the  high  banks  of  the  Vistula,  ue* 
the  Cameldulen^ian  Abbey  of  Bielsny,  inhabited  by  a  class  of  monks, 
who  is  Btrictuess  of  diHcipline  yield  only  to  those  of  La  Trappe.  To 
Ibis  dcHBtnd  solitude  Werner  was  wont  to  repair  with  hli  trieud,  every 
fine  Saturday  of  the  summer  18QD,  90  soon  as  tiieir  occupations  in  the 
dty  were  over.  In  defect  of  any  formal  inn,  tbe  two  used  to  bivouaa 
in  the  ftnest,  or  at  best  to  sleep  uoder  a.  temporary  tent.  The  Sunday 
was  th«n  spent  in  the  open  air;  In  roving  about  the  woods;  sailing 
<m  the  river,  and  the  like ;  till  late  night  recalled  them  to  the  city.  On 
svelt  ooca^ns,  the  younger  of  the  party  had  ample  room  to  unfold 
his  whole  heart  before  his  more  mature  and  setOed  companion ;  to 
advance  his  doubts  and  objections  against  many  theories,  which  Werner 
was  already  dierishing  ;  and  so,  by  exciting  him  wiUi  contradiction,  to 
cause  him  make  them  clearer  to  himself.' 

Week  after  week,  these  discussions  were  carefully  resumed 

from  the  point  where  they  had  been  left :  Indeed,  to  Werner,  it 

wonld  seem,  this  controversy  had  unusual  attractions ;  for  he 

VH  ttov  busy  oompoBing  a  Poem,  intended  principally  to  con- 
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idnce  the  irorld  of  those  very  truths  which  he  was  strivnog  to 
impress  on  his  &ieod ;  and  to  which  the  world,  ati  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  likely  to  give  a  Eimilar  reception.  The  character,- 
or  at  least  the  way  of  thought,  attributed  to  Robert  d'Heredon,  ■ 
^e  Scottish  Templar,  in  the  Sans  of  the  Vdiley,  was  borrowed, 
it  appears,  as  if  by  regular  instalments,  ^m  these  conferences 
with  Hitzig ;  the  result  of  the  one  Sunday  being  duly  entered 
in  dramatic  form  during  the  week ;  then  audited  on  the  Sunday 
following;  and  so  forming  the  text  for  further  disquisitiou. 
'  Blissful  days,'  adds  Hitdg,  '  pure  and  innocent,  which  doubt- 
less Werner  also  ever  held  in  pleased  remembrance  !' 

The  Sohne  des  Thais,  composed  In  this  rather  questionable 
fashion,  was  in  due  time  fortbcoming ;  the  First  Part  in  1801, 
the  Second  about  a  year  afterwards.  It  is  a  drama,  or  rather  two 
dramas,  unrivalled  at  least  in  one  particular,  in  length ;  each 
Part  being  a  play  of  six  acts,  and  the  whole  amounting  to  some- 
what more  than  eight  hundred  small  octavo  pages !  To  attempt 
any  dialysis  of  such  a  work  would  but  fatigue  our  readers  to 
little  purpose :  it  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  of  a  most  loose 
and  formlesg  structure  ;  expanding  on  all  sides  into  vague  bound- 
lessness, and,  on  the  whole,  resembling  not  so  much  a  poem  as 
the  rude  materials  of  one.  The  subject  is  the  destruction  of  the 
Templar  Order;  an  event  which  has  been  dramatized  more  than 
once,  but  on  which,  notwithstanding,  Werner,  we  suppose,  may 
boast  of  being  entirety  original.  The  fete  of  Jacques  Molay 
and  his  brethren  acts  here  but  like  a  little  leaven:  and  lucky 
were  we,  could  it  leaven  the  lump;  but  it  lies  buried  under  such 
a  mass  of  Mystical  theology,  Masonic  mummery,  Cabalistic 
tradition,  and  Rosicrucian  philosophy,  as  no  power  could  woHc 
into  dramatic  union.  The  incidents  are  few,  and  of  little 
interest;  interrupted  continually  by  flaring  shows  and  long- 
winded  speculations ;  for  Werner's  besetting  sin,  that  of  loqua- 
city, is  here  in  decided  action  ;  and  so  we  wander,  in  aimless 
windings,  through  scene  after  scene  of  gorgeousness  or  gloom ; 
till  at  last  the  whole  rises  before  us  like  a  wild  phantasmagoria ; 
cloud  heaped  on  cloud,  painted  indeed  here  and  there  with 
prismatic  hues,  but  representing  nothing,  or  at  least  not  the 
subject,  but  the  author. 

In  this  last  point  of  view,  however,  as  a  picture  of  himself, 
independently  of  other  considerations,  this  play  of  Werner's 
may  still  have  a  certain  value  for  us.  The  Strang*  chaotic 
nature  of  the  man  is  displayed  in  it :  his  scepticism  and  theoso- 
phy ;  his  audacity,  yet  intrinsic  weakness  of  character  j  his  baf- 
Red  longings,  but  still  ardent  endeavours  after  Truth  and  Good } 
his  search  for  them  in  far  joumeyings,  not  on  the  beaten  high- 
ways, 
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vays,  hat  through  the  pathless  inflnitudea  of  Thought.  To  call 
it's  woric  of  art  would  be  a  misapplication  of  names :  it  is  little 
more  thao  a  rhapsodic  effusion ;  the  outpouring  of  a  passionate 
and  mystic  soul,  only  half  knowing  what  it  utters,  and  not  ruling 
its  owD  movements,  but  ruled  by  them.  It  is  fur  to  add  that 
snch  also,  in  a  great  measure,  was  Werner^s  own  view  of  the 
matter:  most  likely,  the  utterance  of  these  things  gave  him  such 
relief,  that  crude  as  they  were  he  could  not  suppress  them.  For 
it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  performance  one  condi- 
tion, at  least,  of  genuine  inspiration,  is  not  wanting:  Werner 
evidently  thinks  mat  in  these  his  ultramundane  excursions  he 
has  found  truth ;  he  has  something  positive  to  set  forth,  and  he 
feeU  himself  as  if  bound  on  a  high  and  holy  mission  in  preaching 
it  to  his  fellow  men. 

To  explain  with  any  minuteness  the  articles  of  Werner's  creed, 
aa  it  was  now  ^hioned,  and  is  here  exhibited,  would  be  a  task 
perhaps  too  hard  for  us,  and,  at  all  events,  unprofitable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  difficulty.  We  have  found  some  separable  pas- 
•agea,  in  which,  under  dark  symbolical  figures,  he  has  himself 
■hadowed  forth  a  vague  likeness  of  it :  these  we  shall  now  submit 
to  the  reader,  with  such  expositions  as  we  gather  from  the  con- 
text, or  as  German  readers,  from  the  usual  tone  of  speculation  in 
that  country,  are  naturally  enabled  to  supply.  This  may,  at  the 
same  time,  convey  as  iair  a  notion  of  the  work  itself,  with  its 
tawdry  splendours,  and  tumid  grandiloquence,  and  mere  play- 
house thunder  and  lightning,  as  by  any  other  plan  our  hmita 
would  admit. 

Let  the  reader  fancy  himself  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
the  Order  of  the  Templars  still  subsists,  though  the  heads  of  it 
are  already  summoned  before  the  French  King  and  Pope  Cle- 
ment ;  which  sutnmous  they  are  now,  not  without  dreary  enough 
forebodings,  preparing  to  obey.  The  purport  of  this  First  Part, 
so  fas  as  it  has  any  dramatic  purport,  is  to  paint  the  situation 
outward  and  inward  of  that  once  pious  and  heroic,  and  still  mag- 
nificent and  powerful  body.  It  is  entitled  The  Templars  in 
Cyprut;  hut  why  it  should  also  be  called  The  Sons  of  the  Falley 
does  not  so  well  appear ;  for  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Valley  has 
yet  scarcely  come  into  activity,  and  only  hovers  before  us  in 
glimpses,  of  so  enigmatic  a  sort  that  we  know  not  fiilly  so  much 
as  whether  these  its  Sons  are  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves, 
or  of  some  spiritual  nature,  or  of  something  intermediate,  and 
altogether  nondescript.  For  the  rest,  it  is  a  series  of  spectacles 
and  dissertationB ;  the  action  cannot  so  much  be  s^d  to  advance 
as  to  revolve.  On  this  occasion  the  Templars  are  admitting  two 
new  members ;  the  acolytes  have  already  passed  their  preli- 
mioary  trials }  this  is  the  chief  and  final  one : —  Act 
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Act  FirrH,  Sckhe  Fiut. 
Midnight  IiUerior  of  the  Temj^  Church.  Badaeari*,  a  dof 
pertptetive  of  Alton  and  Gothic  PiUan.  On  Ihe  rigkl-hand  tide  of  the 
jortground,  a  little  Chapd ;  and  in  tAi*  an  Attar  Kith  the  Jigure  qf 
St.  Sebatticm.  The  icene  it  lighted  very  dimiy  by  a  latgle  Lmi^  (oAicft 
hangt  bejvre  ihe  Altar. 

ADALBBax  (dreued  in  white,  withoiU  mantle  er  doubUi  i  groping  kit 
way  in  the  dark.J 
Was  it  not  at  the  Altv  of  SebaaUan 
That  I  WBB  bid  to  wait  for  the  Unknown  f 
Here  ehould  it  be :  but  darlmess  witb  her  veil 
Jnwraps  the  figures.     {Advancing  to  the  Altar.) 
Here  is  the  fiilh  pillar! 
Yes,  this  is  he,  the  Stunted. — How  the  glimmer 
Of  that  faint  lamp  falls  on  his  fading  eye ! — 
Ah,  it  is  not  the  spears  o*  th'  8aracens, 
It  is  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love  that  burning 
Transfix  thy  heart,  poor  Comrade  ! — O  my  Agues, 
May  not  thy  spirit,  in  this  earnest  hour. 
Be  looking  on  ?  Art'  havering  In  that  moon-beam 
Which  struggles  thru'  the  painted  \rindow,  and  dies 
Amid  the  cloister's  ^loom  i   Or  linger'st  thon 
Behind  these  pillars,  which,  ominous  and  black. 
Look  down  on  me,  like  horrors  of  (he  Past 
Upon  the  Present ;  and  hidest  thy  gentle  fiirm. 
Lest  with  thy  paleness  thou  too  much  aflVight  me  i 
Hide  not  thyself,  pale  shadow  of  my  Agnes, 
Thou  afirighteat  not  thy  lover. — Hush ! — 
Hark  !  Was  there  not  a  rustling  ? — Father !  Ton  ) 

Philip  (Ruthing  tn  tcilA  toild  lookt.) 
Yes,  Adalbert '. — But  time  is  precious  ! — Come, 
My  son,  my  one  sole  Adalbert,  come  with  me  I 

Adil.     What  would  you,  father,  in  this  solemn  hour  ? 

Phil.    TIub  hour,  or  never !  {I^eading  Adalbert  U>  the  AUar.) 
HiUi« ! — Koow'at  thou  kirn  f 

Abal.    Tis  Saint  Sebastian. 

Phil,  Because  he  would  not 

Renounce  Ms  faith,  a  tyrant  had  him  murder'd. 

{Poinif  to  hit  head.^ 
Iliese  furrows,  too,  the  rage  of  tyrants  ploughed 
In  thy  old  father's  face.     My  son,  my  first-lwm  child, 
In  this  great  hour  I  do  conjure  thee  I  Wilt  thoui 
Wilt  thou  obey  roe? 

Adu..  Be  it  just,  I  will ! 

Phil.     Then  swear,  in  this  great  hour,  in  this  dread  presence. 
Here  by  thy  bther's  head  made  early  gray, 
By  th*  remenibmnca  of  thy  raothei's  agony, 
And  by  the  nTish'd  blotson  vi  thy  Agnea, 

Againat 
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Agtinlt  tbt  TftWBj  whMi  swirlRcad  lu. 

InexpUble,  bloody,  ereriactin^  hate ! 
Asu.  Ha  I  TkU  the  All-avenger  spoke  thro'  thee ! — 

fast  Blood;  ihall  mr  Agnei/  death-torch  bum 

In  Philip's  heart :    I  swear  it ! 
Phil.  (ffUh  iAavaniig  vAemence.)    And  if  thou  break 

^ndsoath,  and  if  thou  recondle  thee  to  him. 

Or  let  his  golden  chains,  his  gifts,  hia  prayoa, 

His  dyioff-moan  itself  avert  thy  dagger 

Wfan  th  how  of  vengeanoe  comes, — shall  this  gray  head. 

Thy  mother's  mil,  the  last  sigh  of  thy  Agnes, 

Accuse  thee  at  the  bar  of  the  Eternal  ? 
AmIh'So  be  It,  if  I  break  my  oath! 
Phil.  Then  man  thee  !— 

(Looking  19),  Uien  thrinJdng  iogether,  ai  with  dasikd  ej/et.) 

Ha !    WHS  not  that  his  li^ttiing  ? — Fare  thee  well !     . 

I  hctt  the  footstep  of  the  Dreaded  !~nnu  !— 

Remember  me,  remember  this  stem  midni^t !  (Reliret  Aa<f%.) 
Adil.  (^Alone.)  Tea,  Qra^iead.  vhom  the  beckoning  of  the  Lord 

Sent  hither  to  awake  me  out  of  craven  eleep, 

I  will  remember  thee  and  (hia  stem  midnigtati 

And  my  Agne^  spirit  shall  have  vengeoice ! — 
Sula^  an  Ab«d  Han.    (He  is  mailed  fivm  head  to  foot  in  blad 

hamat  t  hU  vtaor  it  eloied-) 
Ammo  Han.  Prey ! 

{Adalbert  knteU.) 
Bare  thyself  1 — (Be  *frifM  Mr  to  ike  girdle  and  raitm  him.) 
Look  on  the  ground,  and  follow ! 
(He  Umdi  JUm  into  the .  hiaiigrotmd  to  a  trap  door,  on  the  rigkL 
Be  dttoaitU  fir*  himedfi  and  when  Ad^bert  Mat  fiUotoed  him,  it 
dose*.) 

SCINB    SBOOMD. 

GsMtoy  of  the  Templon,  mtder  the  Church.  The  tcene  it  Bghted 
Miy  by  a  Lamp  uAieh  ktmgt  down  from  the  vault.  Around  are  Tomb' 
ttotiet  of  dtcea*ed  Kwghb,  marked  with  Crotiet  and  Kulptared  Bona. 
In  the  barigroutui,  two  cbtomat  Skdeton*  holdinf  between  them  a  iarge 
white  Book,  marlted  wiih  a  red  CroM :  from  the  under  end  of  the  Book 
hangt  a  long  black  curtain.  The  Book,  ofwhich  onJy  the  cover  it  vitible, 
hat  an  iTttcription  in  black  dpher*.  The  SkdeUm  on  the  right  holdt 
fa  itt  right  hand  a  nJtifced  drawn  Sword ;  that  on  the  lefr  hold*  in  hit 
^fi  hand  a  Patm  turned  downwardt.  On  the  right  tide  (f  the  fore- 
grvtMd,  tUmdt  a  hkuk  Cojftn  open  ;  an  the  left,  a  nmilar  one  with  the 
lo^e/aTtmplarinfriUdrettofhu  Order:  on  both  Coffint  are  In. 
■srtptiont  in  n^lte  Ciphen.  On  each  tide,  nearer  the  bad^round,  are 
mn  the  towettttepteftheiti^rt,  which  lead  1^  into  the  Ten^le  Church 
•boMlkevauU.  *  •  •         • 

AkMiD  Han.    (Not  j/Hvltible}  above  on  the  right-hand  ^airt.} 
Dreaded  t  Is  the  grave  Uid  open  ? 

OoMOKALCD  Toicis.  Tea  t 

AbicH. 
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Aui.M.  {ff^  after  a  pauMe  tkowt  himtdf  on  the  (toin.) 

Shall  he  behold  the  Tombs  o'  th'  Fathers  7 
Con.  V.  Yeal 

(Arued  Man  aith  dnaim  moord  kadi  AdalbeH  cart^iiUjf  down  tA« 
tlepi  on  the  right  hattd.} 
Aru.  M.  {To  Adalbert)  hook  down  !  I^s  on  thy  life ! 

(Leada  him  to  the  open  Coffin.)     What  Mest  thou  ? 
Adal.  An  open  empty  Coffiu. 
Asm.  M.  'Tie  the  house 

Where  tiiou  one  day  shalt  dtrell.    Canst'  read  th'  inscription  ? 
Adal.  No. 
Arm.  M.       Hear  it  then  :     "  Thy  wa^ei.  Sin,  is  Death." 

{Leadi  him  to  the  oppotite  Coffin  tokere  the  Body  i*  lying.") 
Look  down  !    Tis  on  thy  life !— What  seest  thou  ? 
Adal,  A  Coffin  with  a  Corpse.  (SAotoi  the  Coffin.) 

Arm.  M.  He  ie  thy  Brother: 

One  day  thou  art  as  he. — Canst'  read  th'  inscription  ? 
Adal.  No. 
Arm.  M.        Hear :  "  Corruption  is  the  name  of  Life." 

Now  look  around :  go  forward — move,  and  act ! — 

(He  pushei  him  toward*  the  background  of  the  tla^e.) 
Ad.  (Obierving  the  Book.)  Hal  Here  the  Book  of  Ordination? — Seems 
{Approaching,) 
As  if  th'  inscription  on  it  might  be  read. 
{He  reads  it.)  "  Knock  four  times  on  the  g^round, 
Thou  shall  behold  thy  lov'd  one.* 
O  Heavens!  And  may  I  see  thee,  sainted  Affnes?" 

{Haatening  do»e  to  the  Book.) 
My  bosom  yearns  for  thee! — (Jf'ith  the  following  wordi,  he 
riamp$  four  time*  on  the  ground. )     One — Two— Three— Four ! — 

{The  Curtain  hanging  from  the  Book  rolls  rapidlg  up,  and  copen  it. 
A  colossal  DeeiCa-head  appear*  between  the  two  Skeletons  ;  H*  form  i* 
horrible  ;  it  is  gill ;  ha*  a  hvge  golden  Crown,  a  Heart  ofOie  utme  in 
its  Brow  I  rolling  Jlaming  Eyes  ;  Serpents  iiutead  of  Hair ;  goidm 
Chains  round  its  neck,  which  is  visible  to  the  breast ;  and  a  golden 
Cross  (yet  not  a  Crucifix)  which  rise*  over  its  right  shoulder,  as  if 
crushing  it  down.  The  whole  Bust  rest*  on  four  gilt  Dragon' i-feet.  At 
light  of  it,  Aialberi  itarti  back  in  horror,  and  exclaim* :) 

Defend  us ! 
Arm.  M.  Dreaded !  may  be  hear  it? 

CoN.  Voices,  Yea! 

Abmed  Man.  (Toucj^  the  Curtain  with  hi*  Sword:  it  rolls  down 
over  the  DanCi-kead,  concealing  it  again;  and  above,  a*  before,  appean 
the  Book,  but  now  opmed,  with  white  colo**td  leaves  and  red  characters. 
The  Armed  Man,  pointing  oon^antly  to  the  Book  tuith  his  Sword,  and 
thereunlh turning  the  leaves,  addresses  Adalbert,  who  tlandson  theother 
side  of  the  Book,  and  nearer  the  fire-ground.) 

List  to  the  Story  of  the  Fallen  Master. 

(a 
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(HertttJa  the  ftOetBing  from  the  Bode;  yttwA  dM^ng  hrf<m  0^ 
but  to  a  adt,  at  tome  paee»  dirianct,  and  to/ultt  Ac  rtadt,  twrnmg  the 
Itaea  vUh  hit  tword.) 

'  So  now  when  the  foimdation>8toae  was  laid, 

*  The  Lord  c&ll'd  forth  the  Master,  Ba&metuB. 

'  And  sftid  to  him  :  Qo,  and  complete  my  Temple  1 

*  But  in  hia  heart  the  Muster  thought :  What  boots  it 

*  Building  thee  a  temple?  and  took  the  atones^ 
'  And  built  himself  a  dwelling,  and  what  Btooea 

*  Were  left  he  gave  for  filthy  gold  and  sfher. 

*  Now  after  forty  moons  the  Lord  returned, 

'  And  spake :  Where  is  my  Temple,  Bafibmetus  ? 

*  The  Master  s«id:  I  had  to  btuld  myself' 
'  A  dwelling ;  grant  me  other  forty  weeks. 

*  And  after  forty  weeks,  the  Xiord  returns, 

*  And  asks  :  Where  b  my  Temple,  Baffometus  P 

*  He  said :  There  were  no  stones  (but  he  had  sold  Ihtta 
'  For  filthy  gold)  ;  so  wait  yet  forty  days. 

'  In  forty  days  thereafter  came  the  Lord, 

*  And  cried :  Where  is  my  Temple,  Bafibmetus? 
'  Then  like  a  mill-stone  fdl  it  on  his  soul 

'  How  he  for  lucre  had  betmy'd  his  Lord ; 

'  But  yet  to  other  sin  the  Fiend  did  tempt  him, 

'  And  he  answered,  saying :  Give  me  forty  hours ! 

'  And  whoi  the  forty  hours  were  gone,  the  Lord 

'  Came  down  in  wrath:  My  Temple,  Baffometus  ? 

'  Then  fell  he  quaking  on  hia  face,  and  cried  • 

*  For  mercy  ;  but  the  Lord  was  wioth,  and  said  : 

*  Since  thou  hast  cozened  me  with  empty  lies, 

'  And  those  the  atones  I  lent  thee  for  my  Temple 

*  Hast  sold  them  for  a  puise  of  filthy  gold, 

'  Lo.  I  will  cast  thee  forth,  and  with  the  Mammon 

'  Will  chastise  thee,  until  a  Saviour  rise 

'  Of  thy  own  seed,  who  shall  redeem  thy  trespass. 

'  llieD  did  the  Lord  lift  up  the  purse  of  gold ; 

'  And  shook  the  gold  into  a  melting-pot, 

'  And  set  the  melting-pot  upon  the  Sun, 

'  So  that  the  metal  fused  into  a  fluid  mass. 

'  And  then  he  dipt  a  finger  in  the  same, 

*  And,  slrugbtway  touting  BafibmMus, 

*  Anoints  him  oa  the  chin  and  brow  and  cheeks. 
'  Hien  WM  the  ftce  of  Baflbmetus  dunged : 

'  His  eye-bttUa  roITd  like  fire-flames, 

'  His  nose  became  a  crooked  vulture's  bill, 

'  The  tongue  hung  bloody  from  hia  throat ;  the  6esh 

'  Went  from  his  hollow  cheeks ;  and  of  his  hair 

'  Grew  snakes,  and  of  the  snakes  grew  Devil's-homs. 

*  Again  the  Lord  put  forth  his  finger  with  the  gold, 
'  And  pKss'd  it  upon  BafibmetuB'  heart; 

Wherebj 


*  Wh«Mb^  lbs  betrl  did  U«ed  ud  wltbe^  Op  i 

*  And  «II  hjs  menbara  bled  And  withei'd  up, 
'  And  fell  away,  the  one  and  then  the  other. 

*  At  laat  his  baeh  Itself  Bnnk  bto  aahes  i 

*  The  bead  aloM  conltnued  |ilt  and  Ilvisg ; 

*  And  iaatead  af  back  pern  wagou's>talonB, 

*  Which  dntroy'd  all  m  from  off  the  Earth. 

'  Then  from  the  ground  the  Lord  took  up  the  heart 
'  Which,  ae  he  touch'd  it,  also  pem  of  goldt 
'  And  placed  It  on  the  brow  of  Bafibmetus} 
'  And  of  the  other  metal  in  the  pot 
'  He  made  for  him  a  burning  crown  of  gold, 
'  And  cruBh'd  It  on  hit  terpent-hair,  ao  that 

*  Ev'n  to  the  bone  and  btaln,  the  dniet  icorcVd  hiai. 
'  And  round  the  neck  he  twisted  golden  chaina, 

*  Which  strangled  him  and  preaa'd  hie  breath  tc^cther. 

'  '  What  in  the  pot  remained  he  pour'd  upon  the  ground, 
'  Athwart,  along,  and  there  it  form'd  a  cross ; 
'  The  which  he  lifted  and  laid  upon  his  neck, 
<  And  bent  htm  that  he  could  not  raise  his  head. 

*  Two  Deaths  moreover  he  appointed  warders 

*  To  guard  him ;  Death  of  Life,  and  Death  of  Hope. 
'The  Sword  of  the  first  he  sees  not,  but  it  smites  him; 

*  The  other's  Palm  he  sees,  but  it  esc^ns  him, 

*  80  languishes  the  ontcast  Bafibmetua 

*  Four  tSonsand  jears  and  fiiur'and-forty  moons, 

*  Till  once  a  Bariour  rise  ihim  bis  awn  aead, 

*  Rede^  bis  trespass,  and  deliver  him.* 

(To  AdalbertJ 

This  is  the  Stor;  ef  the  Fallen  Master. 
{JFith^StDord  Ae  tmuha  Us  Curtatn,  loUoA  noiB  at  befi>rt  nlU 
vp  over  the  Book ;  to  that  the  Head  unilcr  U  again  becoaui  tfuAle,  in 
it*  farmtr  ihape.) 
Anu.  {Looking  of  the  Head.) 

Hah,  what  a  ludeous  ahkpe  I 
Head.  (IFUh  a  hollow  voioej     Dellvtrmel — 
Arm.  H.  Dreaded !   Shall  the  worii  begbl  ? 
Concealed  Voicbb.  Tea ! 

Aui.  H.  (To  Adalbert)  Take  Om  Keckband 

Awayl  fPoinling  to  the  Hekd.) 
Adu..  1  dare  not! 

Head.  (With  a  tiiU  more  piieoui  tenej  O,  delirer  me ! 
Adal.   (Takivg  off  the  ehaint.J 

Poor  fallen  one ! 
Asm.  M.  Now  IMl  the  Crawn  from 's  head ! 

Adbl.  It  seems  so  heavy ! 
Ann.  H.  Touch  it.  It  gro#s  Ughf. 

AfiAi.     (Taking  offthe  Crown;  and  catUng  Uj  Of  he  did  pteeKaint, 
mfheground.J 

Aim.  M. 
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£4^  ofhl  }Prtlt*g*  t>/  Wm».  iV 

ALM.  lr*i^  Uk«  tte  gt>Id«B  btulH  fram  off  bis  bhWl 
Abu.  It  Mnsa  te  burnl 

Aub  M.  fHuni  emst :  loe  ii  winner. 

AUk  (ToMv  tJU  Heart  from  tikoBntt.) 

Hah !  fltliv'ring  froail 
AbMiH.  Take  ftamlui  bock  thaCroMi 

And  throw  it  Iroin  lh«e  I — 
Aon..  tiom !  The  Saviom'a  token  f 

Hku>,  Delirer,  O  delJTer  me  ■ 
Asii.U.  This  Cross 

Is  tiot  thy  Master's,  not  that  bloody  btte : 

Its  coimterfeit  is  this :  throw  't  froni  thee  < 
AtiAi..  {TakiTig  it  from  the  BuU,  and  laying  it  mfUg  on  Die  gtoiauLj 

The  Cross  of  the  Good  Lord  that  died  forme? 
AmmM.  Thou  aalt  no  more  MieMiHom  that  died  f 

THou  OaU  kneefbrth  tuUetm  in  &m  OM  KmM 

And  never  diet  l-^~0\Kjt  and  (JuBrtisi  not,-^ 

Btepoferit! 
A»u.  Take  pity  m  me ! 

Aui.H.  (nnmUmng  him  with  the  Sword.}  Step  I 
Aou.     I  do't  with    ihudd'rin^ — (^^^  otvr,  mid  then  looh$  m  to 
the  Head,  which  raita  tlw{f  sf  ifftudfrntR  a  toad.J 
How  the  Figure  rises 

And  looks  in  gladness ! 
Akh.U.  Him  whom  thou  hast  serv'd 

Tillnow,  deilyi 
AniL.     [Horror  itrudi)  Deny  &ik  Lord  my  God  ? 
ABl(.lf.  Thy  Qod 'tis  not]  the  Idol  of  this  World  t-- 
Deny  him,  or— 
(Prttring  OH  Aim  with  the  Sword  in  a  thrmitemng  jMtt»reJ 
Thou  dicet  I 
AsUi.  i  den;  1 

Aui.H.  PoM/m;  to  the  Head  with  hi*  Sword.) 

Go  to  the  Fall'n  1— Kiss  hia  lips  !— 
— And  so  on  through  many  other  Bulpbnrbua  pages  I  How  much  of 
this  mumiDery  is  copied  from  the  actual  prncUce  of  the  Templars 
we  know  not  with  certainty ;  nor  what  predeely  either  they  or 
Werner  intended,  by  this  marvellous  'StoryoftheFallenMaster,' 
to  shadow  forth.  At  first  view,  one  might  take  it  for  an  allegory, 
coached  in  masonic  language — and  truly  no  flattering  allegory^ 
of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  this  trampling  on  the  Cross,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  actually  enjoined  on  every  Templar  at  hia 
initiation,  to  be  a  type  of  his  secret  behest  to  undermine  that 
Institution,  and  redeem  the  spirit  of  Religion  from  the  state  of 
thraldom  and  distortion  under  which  it  was  there  .held.  It  is 
luown  at  least,  and  was  well  known  to  Werner,  that  the  heads 
of  the  Templars  enter^ined  riews,  both  on  religion  and  politics, 
which  they  did  not  tUnk  meet  for  communicating  to  tbeir  age, 
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and  only  imparted  by  degrees,  aad  under  mysterioiu  adumbra- 
tions, to  the  wiaer  of  their  own  Order.  They  had  eren  publicly 
reBiated,  and  succeeded  in  thwarting,  some  loiquItouB  mr-asurea 
of  Philippe  Auguste,  the  French  king,  in  regard  to  hie  coinage ; 
and  thit,  while  it  secured  them  the  love  of  the  people,  was 
one  great  cause,  perhaps  second  only  to  their  wealth,  of  the 
hatred  which  that  sovereign  bore  them,  and  of  tiie  savage  doom 
which  be  at  last  executed  on  the  whole  body. 

But  on  these  secret  principles  of  their's,  aa  on  Werner's 
manner  of  conceiving  them,  we  are  only  euabled  to  guess ;  for 
Werner,  too,  has  an  esoteric  doctrine,  which  be  does  not  promul- 
gate, except  in  dark  Sybilline  enigmas,  to  the  uninitiated.  As 
we  are  here  seeking  chiefiy  for  fab  religious  creed,  which  forms, 
in  truth,  with  its  changes,  the  main  thruid  whereby  bis  wayward, 
desultory  existence  attains  any  unity  or  even  coherence  in  our 
thoughts,  we  may  quote  another  passage  from  the  same  First 
Part  of  this  rhapsody;  wbich,  at  tiie  same  time,  will  afford  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  favourite  hero,  Robert  d'Heredon,  lately  the  dar- 
ling of  the  Temphuv,  but  now,  for  some  momentary  infraction  of 
their  rules,  cast  into  prison,  and  expecting  death,  or,  at  best, 
exclusion  from  the  Order.  Gottfried  is  another  Templar,  in  all 
points  the  reverse  of  Robert, 

FouaTK  Act.    First  Scene, 
fPruon ;  at  tAe  toatt,  a  Table.    Robert,  wiihout  taord,  cap,  or  num/b, 
nUdowrKaitoHonentk<ifit;  QQuraao,  who  keep*  mUch  k;/ km, 
tUtivgat  U«  other.) 
Oorrr.   But  how  <:oiil<[*st  thou  so  f«r  foreet  thyself? 

Thou  wert  our  pride,  the  Masters  friend  and  fov'rite ! 
RoBEKT.  I  did  it,  thou  perceiv^at ! 
Gottf.  How  conld  a  word 

Of  the  old  surly  Hugo  so  pravnke  thee? 
ItoBKRT.  Aak  not  i — Man's  being  is  a  spider-web : 

^e  pasnouBte  Sash  o'  th'  soul — comes  not  of  him ; 
It  is  the  breath  of  that  daik  Genius, 
Which  nbirls  invisible  along  the  threads: 
A  servant  of  eternal  Destiny, 
It  purifies  them  from  the  vulgar  dust. 
Which  earthward  strives  to  press  the  net : 
But  Fate  gives  sign  ;  the  breath  becomes  a  whir]\riDd, 
And  in  a  moment  rends  to  shreds  the  thing 
We  thought  was  woven  for  Gtemit;. 
Gorrr.   Yet  each  man  Hbapea  his  Destiny  himself 
RoBEKT.  Small  soul !  Dost  thou  too  know  it?  Has  the  story 
Of  Force  and  free  Volition,  that,  defying 
The  cotp'ral  Atoms  and  Annihilation, 
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Mediodic  g^uides  the  car  of  Destiny, 
Come  down  to  thee  ?     Dream'st  thou,  poor  NothingnesB, 
That  thou,  and  like  of  thee,  and  ten  times  better 
Tbaa  thou  or  I,  can  lead  the  wheel  of  Fate 
One  hair's-breadth  from  its  everlasting  track  7 
I  too  have  had  such  dreams :  but  feuAilly 
Have  I  been  shook  from  sleep ;  and  they  are  fled  !— 
Look  at  our  Order :  has  it  spared  its  thousands 
Of  noblest  lives,  the  victims  of  ixa  Purpose  ; 
And  has  it  gain'd  this  Purpose  ;  can  it  gain  it  ? 
Ix>ok  at  our  noble  Mo]ay*a  silver'd  hair : 
The  fruit  of  watchful  ni^ts  and  stomifiil  days. 
And  of  the  broken  yet  still  burning  heart '. 
fHiat  mighty  heart ! — ^Thro'  sixty  battling  years, 
T  has  beat  in  pain  for  nothing ;  his  creation 
Remains  the  vision  of  his  own  great  soul; 
It  dies  with  him  ;  and  one  day  shall  the  pilgrim 
Ask  where  his  dust  is  lying,  and  not  learn  I 
QoTTF.  pTaaming.J  But  then  the  Christian  has  the  joy  of  Heaven 

For  recompense  :  in  his  flesh  he  shall  see  God. 
ROBKKT.  In  his  flesh? — Now  fair  befal  the  journey  ! 
Wilt'  stow  it  in  behind,  by  way  of  luggage. 
When  th*  Angel  comes  to  coach  thee  in  to  Glory  ?— 
Mind  also  tfaat  the  memory  of  those  fair  hours 
When  dinner  smok'd  before  thee,  or  thou  usedst 
To  dress  thy  nag,  or  scour  thy  rusty  harness. 
And  sucb  like  noUe  business  be  not  left  beUnd  I— 
Ua !  self-deceiving  bipeds,  is  it  not  enough 
Ibt  carcase  should  at  eVry  step  oppress. 
Imprison  you ;  that  tooth-ache,  head-ache. 
Gout,  who  knows  what  all,  at  every  moment. 
Degrades  the  god  of  Earth  into  a  beast ; 
But  you  would  take  this  villainous  mingle, 
The  coarser  dross  of  all  the  elements. 
Which,  by  the  Light-beam  from  on  high  that  visits 
And  dwells  in  it,  but  baser  shows  its  baseness, — 
Take  this,  and  all  the  freaks  which,  bubble-like. 
Spring  forth  o'  th*  blood,  and  which  by  such  fair  names 
Ton  call, — along  with  you  into  your  Heav'n  7 — 
Well,  be  it  so !  much  good  may't — (Ai  hii  eye,  by  chance, 
lf|JUf  OK  Gottfried,  vAo  mautKAUe  haifaiUn  atltepj — Sound  already? 
There  is  a  race  for  whom  all  serves  as — pillow, 
Ev'n  rattling  chains  are  but  a  lullaby.* 
Thii  Robert  d'Heredon,  whose  preaching  has  here  such  a 
narcotic  virtue,  is  destined  ultJmetely  for  a  higher  office  than  to 
r»ttle  his  chuna  by  way  of  lullaby.     He  is  ejected  from  the 
Order;  not,  bowerer,  with  disgrace  and  in  anger,  but  in  sad  feeling 
of  neoeaeity,  and  with  tears  and  bleasinga.  froai  his  brethren  ; 
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and  tbe  messenger  of  t))#  Vatltif,  a  str&ngff,  smbigtuiiis,  Httle 
Bylph<'like  nuiiden,  given  him  abacure  encouragement,  b^ore  hia 
departure,  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience ;  seeing.  If  he  can 
learn  the  grand  secret  of  Renunciation,  his  course  is  not  ended, 
but  only  opening  on  a  fairer  scene.  Robert  knows  not  well  what 
to  make  of  this ;  but  sails  for  his  native  Hebrides,  in  daritness  and 
contrition,  as  one  who  can  do  no  other. 

In  the  end  of  the  Second  Part,  which  ia  represented  »s  divided 
from  the  First  by  an  interval  of  seven  years,  Robert  is  again  sum- 
motied  forth ;  and  tbe  whole  surprising  secret  of  hlB  mission, 
and  of  the  Valley  which  appoints  It  for  him,  ia  disa)oaed>  This 
Friedenthal  (Valley  of  Peace),  it  now  appears,  is  an  immense 
secret  association,  which  has  its  chief  seat  aomeirhere  about  the 
roots  of  Mount  Cannel,  if  we  mistake  not ;  but,  comprehending 
in  its  ramifications  the  beat  heads  and  hearts  of  every  country, 
extends  over  tbe  whole  civilized  world ;  and  has,  in  particular, 
a  strong  body  of  adherents  In  Paris,  and  indeed  a  subterra- 
neous, but  seemingly  very  commodious  snlte  of  rooms,  under 
the  Carmelite  Monastery  of  that  city,  Here  sit  in  solemq  con- 
clave  the  heads  of  the  Establishment;  directing  froni  their 
lodge,  in  deepest  concealment,  the  principal  movements  of  the 
kingdom :  for  William  of  Pans,  archbishop  of  Sens,  being  of 
their  number,  the  king  and  hia  other  ministers,  fancying  within 
themselves  the  utmost  freedom  of  action,  are  nothing  more  than 
puppets  in  tbe  hands  of  this  all-powerful  Brothe^ood,  which 
watches,  like  a  sort  of  Fate,  over  tiis  interests  of  mankind,  and 
by  mysterious  agenciai,  forwards,  we  suppose,  *  the  cause  of 
civil  and  reli^oua  liberty  over  all  the  world.'  It  is  they  that 
have  doomed  the  Templars ;  and,  without  malice  or  pity,  are 
Bending  their  leaders  to  the  dungeon  and  the  stake.  That 
knightly  Order,  once  a  favourite  minister  of  good,  haa  now  dege- 
nerated &om  its  purity,  and  come  to  mistake  its  purpoae^  having 
taken  up  politics  atid  a  sort  of  radical  reform  ;  and  an  must  now 
be  broken  and  reshaped,  like  a  worn  imp)eufent,  wbidi  can  no 
longer  do  its  appointed  worit. 

Such  a  magnificent  '  Society  for  the  Guppreasion  of  Vice'  may 
well  be  Bupposed  to  walk' by  the  most  phibsophical  principles. 
These  FriedenifuUerSi  in  fact,  profeaa  to  be  a  sort  oi  Invisible 
Church  ;  preaerring  in  veatal  purity  the  aacred  fire  of  religion, 
which  buma  with  more  or  less  foligioous  admixture  in  the  wor- 
obip  of  every  people,  but  onlv  with  its  clear  aldered  lustre  in  tbe 
receasea  of  uie  Valley.  They  are  Bramina  on  the  Guigea,' 
Bonzes  on  the  Hoangho,  Monks  on  the  Seine.  'I^ey  addict 
tbemselres  to  contemplatipn,  and  the  subtlest  study;  bav«  pene-  - 
trsted  fw  JAto  the  oiyaUtui  of  spkito^  and  pbyns^l  natufe) 
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dier  twtttnuod  tb«  dsep-hiddpn  viituea  of  plMt  «nd  nwwftl  | 
Vm  their  |U(eB  «4t)  discriiaiiwte  Ute  eye  of  the  niiiul  &mn  iU 
wnsuitl  inBtri^meDtii,  and  behold^  without  type  vt  iqRtariitl  eq^- 
bodyment,  tbe  essence  of  Being.  Their  activity  is  aU-eompre*, 
bendinf  und  unerringly  ealpulated :  they  rule  over  Um  world 
\tf  the  authority  of  wiedoqi  over  igniHraace. 

In  the  Fifth  Act  of  the  Second  Part,  we  are  at  leqgtb,  aftfr 
many  a  bint  and  signiRcant  note  of  preparatiop,  introduced  to  the 
privacies  of  this  philoHopbical  iSainte  Henmndad.  A  atrang* 
Delphic  cave  this  of  theirs,  undier  the  yery  pavements  of  Paris  1 
lliere  are  hravea  foldiog-doors,  aQd  coocoaled  voices,  and 
sphinxes,  and  n^htha-UmpB,  and  all  manner  of  wondrous 
furniture.  Jt  aeeias,  moreover,  tP  be  a  sort  of  galft  evening  with 
them }  for  the  '  Old  Man  of  Carmel,  in  erMaite  parb,  with  a  long 
beard  reaching  to  his  girdle,'  is  for  a  moment  diseovo^d  '  reading 
in  a  deep  monotonous  voids.'  The  '  Strong  Ones,'  meanwhile, 
are  out  in  quest  of  Robert  d'Heredon  ;  who,  by  ounning  prac- 
tices,  has  been  enticed  from  his  Hebridean  solitude,  la  the  nopa 
of  saving  Molay,  and  is  eyen  now  to  be  initiated,  and  equipped  rof 
his  task.  After  a  due  allowance  of  pompous  ceremonial,  Robert 
is  at  Ust  ushered  in,  qr  rather  dragged  in ;  for  it  appears  that 
be  has  made  a  stout  debate,  not  submitting  to  th«  customary 
form  fA  being  ducffed,  an  esseQtial  preliminary,  it  would  seem, 
till  compelled  by  the  direst  necessity,  Ue  is  in  a  truly  Highlan4 
anger,  as  ia  natural :  but  by  varipus  mampplil^nB  and  solace- 
ments,  he  is  reduced  to  reaapn  agun  ;  finding,  indeed,  the  fnui' 
leaenees  of  «iything  else  }  for  whea  lanoe  and  sward  and  free 
space  are  pven  him,  and  he  makes  a  thrust  at  Adam  of  Valin- 
court,  the  master  of  the  oeremonles,  It  Is  to  no  purpose  i  the  old 
man  has  a  torpedo  quality  in  him,  which  benumbs  the  stoutest 
arm ;  and  no  death  tasuea  from  the  baffled  sword-polnt,  but  only' 
a  stnaU  spark  of  electric  fire.  With  his  ScotUsh  pnideace, 
Robert,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot  but  perceive  that 
quietness  ia  best.  The  people  hand  him,  in  succession,  the  *  Cup 
of  Strength,'  the  '  Cup  of  Beauty,'  and  the  '  Cup  of  Wisdom  ;* 
liquors  brewed,  if  vre  may  judge  from  their  efiects,  with  tbe 
highest  stretch  of  RosicniciAo  art ;  and  which  must  have  gone 
fitf  to  disgust  Robert  d'Heredon  ivitb  his  natural  uaquebaugh, 
however  excellent,  had  that  fierce  drink  been  in  use  then.  He 
rages  in  a  fine  frenzy ;  dies  away  in  raptures ;  and  then,  at 
lart,  <  considers  what  he  wanted  and  what  he  wants.'  Mow  is 
the  time  for  Adam  of  VaUncourt  to  strike  in  with  an  interminable 
expontion  of  tbe  '  objects  of  the  society.'  To  not  unwilling, 
but  still  caucus  ears,  he  unbosoms  himsell^  in  mystic  wise, 
irith  cattntuecopb^oneBS}  tundog  aside  objecUoDslUu*  veteran 
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disputant,  and  leading  hie  apt  and  coarageouB  pupit>  by  signs  md 
vonderB  as  well  as  by  logic,  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  secrets  of 
tlieosophic  and  thaumaturgic  science.  A  little  glimpse  of  this 
our  readers  may  ahare  with  us ;  though  we  fear  the  allegory 
will  Beeu  to  most  of  them  but  a  hollow  nut.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
an  allegory  of  its  sort ;  and  we  can  profess  to  hare  translated 
with  entire  fidelity : 

K  •  «  « 

Adu(,        ^y  riddle  by  a  second  will  be  solved. 
(He  Uadt  him  to  the  Sphirtx.J 
Behold  this  Sphinx!  Half-beast,  half-ang«l,  both 
Combined  in  one,  it  is  an  emblem  to  thee 
Of  th'  ancient  Mother,  Nature,  herself  a  riddle, 
And  only  by  a  deeper  to  be  mastei'd. 
Eternal  CleamesB  in  th'  etenial  Ferment: 
This  is  the  riddle  of  Existence  j — read  it,— 
Propose  that  other  to  her,  and  she  serves  thee ! 
(The  door  on  the  right  haiid  opens,  and  in  the  ipace  behind  it, 

appear*   ai   before   the  Old  Man  of    Cjlrhel,  tilling  at  a  T<Ale, 

and  reading  on  a  large  Volume.     Three  deep  itroket  of  a  Bdl  are 

heard.) 

Oin  Hak  of  Caahbl.    (Reading  with  a  loud  but  ttiB  monotomoua 

*  And  when  the  Lord  saw  Phosphoros' — 
BoBEKT.     (Interrupting  him  J  Ha!  Again 

A  story  as  of  BaSbmetUBp 
AsiM.  Not  so. 

lliat  tale  of  theirs  was  but  some  poor  distortion 

Ofth'  outmost  image  of  our  Sanctuary.-^ 

Keep  silence  here  ;    and  see  thou  interrupt  not. 

By  too  bold  cavilling,  this  mystery. 
Out  M.     (Reading.)  '  And  nhen  the  Lord  saw  Fhosphoros  his  pride, 

'  Being  wroth  thereat,  he  cast  him  forth, 

*  And  shut  him  in  a  prison  called  Life  ; 

'And  g^ve  him,  for  a  Garment,  earth  and  water, 

*  And  bound  him  straitJy  in  four  Azure  Chains, 
'  And  pour'd  for  him  the  bitter  Cup  of  Fire. 

'  The  Lord  moreover  spake :  Because  thou  hast  forgotten 
'My  will,  I  yield  thee  to  the  Element, 

*  And  thou  ahalt  he  his  slave,  and  hare  no  longer 
'  Remembrance  of  thy  Birthplace  or  my  Name. 

'  And  sithence  thou  hast  sinn'd  agtuast  me  hj 

*  "Hiy  pridefid  'niought  of  being  One  and  Somewhat, 
'  I  leave  with  thee  Uiat  Thought  to  be  thy  whip, 

'  And  this  thy  weakness  for  a.  Bit  and  Bridle ; 
'  Till  once  a  Saviour  from  the  Waters  rise, 
'  Who  BhaJl  agtun  baptize  thee  in  my  bosom, 

*  lliat  so  thou  may's!  be  Nought  and  All. 

'And 
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'  And  when  the  Lord  had  spoken,  he  drew  back 
'  Aa  in  a  mighty  rushing ;  and  the  Element 
'  Rose  up  round  Fhosphoros,  and  tower'd  itself 

*  Aloft  to  UeaVn ;  and  he  lay  stunn'd  beneath  it. 

'  But  when  his  firstborn  Sister  saw  his  pain, 
'  Her  heart  vas  full  of  sorrow,  and  she  turn'd  her 
'  To  the  Lord ;  and  with  veil'd  &ce,  thus  spake  Mylitla  :* 
'  Pity  my  Brother,  and  let  me  console  him! 

*  Then  did  the  Ijord  in  pity  rend  asunder 
'  A  little  chink  in  Phosphorus  his  dungeon, 

'  That  so  he  might  behold  his  Sister's  face ; 
'  And  when  she  silent  peep'd  into  his  Prison, 
'  She  left  with  him  a  Mirror  for  his  solace, 

*  And  when  he  look'd  therein,  his  earthy  Gannent 

'  Press'd  him  less  ;  and,  like  the  gleam  of  mominsf, 

*  Some  faint  remembrance  of  his  Birthplace  dawnd. 

*  But  yet  the  Azure  Chains  she  could  not  .break, 
'  ^e  bitter  Cup  of  Fire  not  take  from  him. 

'  Therefore  she  pray'd  to  Mythras,  to  her  Father, 
'  To  save  his  younger-born  ;  and  Mythras  went 

*  Up  to  the  footstool  of  the  Lord,  and  s«d : 

*  Take  pity  on  my  Son ! — ^Then  said  the  Lt»d : 

*  Have  I  not  sent  Mylitta  that  he  may 

'  Behold  his  Birthplace  ? — Wherefore  Mythras  answer'd: 

*  What  profits  it  7     The  Chains  she  cannot  break, 

*  The  bitter  Cup  of  Fire  not  take  from  him, 

'  So  will  I,  said  the  Lord,  the  Salt  be  given  him, 

*  That  BO  the  bitter  Cup  of  Fire  be  soflen'd ; 
'  But  yet  the  Azure  Chains  must  lie  on  him 

*  HU  once  a  Saviour  rise  from  out  the  Waters.— 

'  And  when  the  Salt  was  laid  on  Phosphor's  tongue, 

*  Tile  fare's  piercing  ceas'd ;  but  th'  Element 
'  Congeal'd  the  Salt  to  Ice,  and  Phosphoros 

*  Lay  there  benumb'd,  and  had  not  power  to  move. 
'  But  Isia  saw  him,  and  thus  spake  the  Mother : 

'  Thou  who  art  Father,  Strength  and  Word  and  Light ! 
'  Shall  he  my  last-bom  grandchild  lie  for  ever 
'  In  pain,  the  down-pressed  thrall  of  his  rude  Brother  ? 
'  Hien  had  the  Lord  compassion,  and  he  sent  him 

*  The  Herald  of  the  Saviour  from  the  Waters ; 
'  The  Cup  of  FluidnesB,  and  in  the  Cup 

'  The  drops  of  Sadness  and  the  drops  of  Lon^ng ; 
'  And  then  the  Ice  was  thaw'd,  the  Fire  grew  cool, 
'  And  Phosphoros  again  had  room  to  breathe. 
'  But  yet  the  earthy  Garment  cumber'd  him. 
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"The  Azure  Chains  still  eall'd,  mnd  the  RemembrMice 
Of  the  Name,  the  Lord's,  which  he  had  lost,  nas  wanting. 
'  Then  the  Mother's  heart  was  inov*d  with  pity, 

*  She  heckoned  the  Son  to  her,  and  said : 

'  Thou  who  art  more  than  I,  and  yet  my  nursling, 
'  Put  on  this  Robe  of  Earth,  and  show  thyself 
'  To  fallen  Phoaphoros  bound  in  the  dungeon, 

*  And  open  him  that  dnngeon's  narrow  cover. 

*  Then  said  the  Word  :  It  shall  be  stf  !  and  stnt 
'  His  messenger  Disease  ;  she  broke  the  roof 

'  Of  Phosphor's  Prison,  so  that  Once  agaid 

'  The  Fount  of  liight  he  saw :  the  Element 

'  Was  dazzled  blind;  hot  Phosphor  kne#  his  Father. 

'  And  *hen  the  Word,  in  Earth,  came  to  «ie  Prison, 

*  The  Element  address'd  him  as  his  like ; 

'  Birt  Phosphoros  look'd  up  to  him,  a«d  swd : 

'  Thou  art  sent  hither  to  redeem  from  Sin, 

'  Yet  art  thoti  ntrt  the  Saviour  from  the  Waters:— 

'  Then  spake  the  Word :  The  Saviour  from  the  WMers 

'  I  sur«1y  am  not;  yet  when  thou  hast  drunk 

*  The  Cup  of  Ftuidnesa,  I  will  redeem  thee; 

'  Then  Phosphor  drank  the  Cup  of  Fhiidness, 

*  Of  Longing,  and  of  Sadness  ;  and  his  Qarment 

*  Did  drop  sweet  drops  ;  wherewith  the  Messenger 
'  Of  the  Word  wash'd  all  his  Gi^meht,  (ill  its  foMs 
'  And  stiflhess  vanish'd,  and  it  'gait  grow  light. 

'  And  when  the  Prison  Lub  she  toueh'd,  straightway 

'  Tt  waxed  thin  and  lucid  like  to  crystal. 

■  But  yet  the  Aznre  Chains  she  eould  not  break, — 

'  Then  did  the  Word  vouchsafe  him  the  Cdp  of  Faith, 

'  And  Intvii^  drtfnk  it,  Phosphoros  look'd  up, 

'  And  saw  the  Saviour  staoiding  in  the  Waters. 

'  Both  hands  the  Captive  stretch'd  to  grasp  thai  Saviour ; 

*  But  he  fled. 

'  So  Phosphoros  was  gfitv'd  in  heart :   " 
'  But  yet  the  Word  spake  comfort,  giving  hhn 
'  The  Pillow  PaUmce,  there  to  hy  his  head. 
'And  having  rested,  he  rais'd  his  head,  and  said; 
>  Wilt  thou  redeem  me  firom  the  Prison  too  ? 

*  Then,  sard  the  Word :  Wait  yet  in  peace  seven  moons, 
'  It  may  be  nine,  until  thy  hour  shnll  come. 

'  And  Phosphor  answe/d  .*  Lord,  thy  will  be  done ! 
Which  when  the  mother  Isis  saw,  it  gnev'd  her  ; 

*  She  call'd  the  Rainbow  up,  and  said  to  him; 
'  Go  thou  and  tell  the  Word  that  he  (orgire 

*  The  Captive  these  seven  moons !    And  Rainbow  flew 
'  Where  he  was  sent ;  and  as  he  shook  his  wings 
•"There  dfopt  from  them  the  OH  ofFwity: 

•And 
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*  And  this  the  Word  did  guther  in  a  Cup, 

'  And  deaiiB'd  with  it  the  Sinner's  head  and  bosom. 

*  Then  pantag  forth  into  his  Father's  Garden, 

'  He  breath'd  upon  the  ground,  and  there  arose 
'  A  floVret  out  of  it,  like  milk  and  rose-bloom  ; 
'  Which  hating  wetted  with  the  dew  of  Rapture, 
'  He  crown'd  therewith  the  Captive's  brow  ;  then  graip'd  him 

*  With  his  right  hand,  the  R&inbcm  with  the  left; 
'  Mylitta  likewise  with  her  Mirror  came, 

'  And  Phosphoros  looked  into  it,  and  saw 
'  Wrote  on  the  Azure  of  Infinitude 

*  The  long- forgotten  Name,  and  the  REUEusKANcic 

*  Or  HIS  Birthplace,  gleaming  as  in  light  oFt^Id, 

'Then  fell  there  as  if  scales  from  Phosphors  eyea, 
'  He  lefi  the  Thought  of  being  One  and  Somewhat, 
■'  His  nature  melted  in  the  mi^t;  All ; 
'  like  sighings  from  above  came  balmy  healing 

*  So  that  his  heart  for  very  bUss  was  bursting. 

'  For  Chains  and  Garment  cumber'd  him  no  more  : 

*  The  Garment  he  had  changed  to  royal  purple, 

'  And  of  his  Chains  were  fashion'd  glancing  jewels. 
'True,  still  the  Saviour  from  tlie  Waters  tarried: 
'  Tet  came  the  Spirit  over  him ;  the  Lord 
'  Tum'd  towards  him  a  gracious  countenance, 
'  And  Isis  held  him  in  her  mother-arms. 
•This  is  the  last  Evangile.' 
(The  door  c/mu,  and  again  conceal*  the  Old  Man  op  Carmel.) 

The  purport  of  this  enigma  Robert  confesses  that  he  does  not 
'whollj^  Understand;  an  admission  in  which,  we  suspect,  most  of 
our  readers,  and  the  Old  Man  of  Carmel  himself,  were  he  candid, 
might  be  inclined  to  a^p-ee  with  iiini.  Sometimes,  in  the  deeper 
consideration  which  translators  are  bound  to  bestow  on  such  ex- 
tetraganees,  we  have  fancied  we  could  discern  in  this  apologue 
•ome  gliinmerings  of  meaning,  scattered  here  and  there  like 
weak  lamps  iti  the  darkness ;  not  enough  to  interpret  the  riddle, 
but  to  show  that  by  possibility  it  might  have  an  interpretation ; 
was  a  typical  vision,  with  a  certain  degree  of  significance  in  the 
wild  mind  of  the  po^tj  not  an  inane  fever-dream.  Might  not 
Phoaphoros,  for  example,  indicate  geherally  the  spiritual  essence 
of  man,  ftiid  this  story  be  an  emblem  of  his  history  ?  He  longs 
to  be  '  One  and  Somewhat  j'  that  is,  he  labours  under  the  very 
common  complaint  of  egoism  ;  cunnot,  in  the  grandeur  of  Beauty 
wid  Virtue,  foi^t  his  own  so  beautiful  and  virtuous  Self;  but 
amid  tbe  glories  of  the  majestic  All,  \«  still  haunted  and  blinded 
by  some  shadow  of  his  own  little  Me.  For  this  reason  he  ia 
'  '   d|  UDprisoHed  m  tbe  'Element'  (of  a  material  body)^ 
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and  has  the  *  four  Azure  Chuni'  (the  four  principlea  of  matter) 
bound  round  him ;  go  that  he  can  neither  ^iuk  nor  act,  except 
in  a  foreign  medium,  and  under  conditions  that  encumber  and 
confuse  him.  The  '  Cup  of  Fire'  is  given  him :  perhaps,  the  rude, 
barbarous  passion  and  cruelty  natural  to  all  uncultivated  tribes  ? 
But,  at  length,  he  beholds  tne  'Moon;'  begins  to  have  some 
sight  and  love  of  material  Nature  ;  and,  looking,  into  her 
'  Mirror,'  forms  to  himself,  under  gross  emblems,  a  theogony 
and  sort  of  mythobgic  poetry;  in  which,  if  he  still  cannot 
behold  the  'Name,' and  has  forgotten  hia  own '  Birth-place,' both 
of  which  are  blotted  out  and  hidden  by  the  '  Element,'  he  finds 
some  spiritual  solace,  and  breathes  more  freely.  Still,  however, 
the  'Cup  of  Fire' tortures  him;  till  the  'Salt  (intellectual  cul- 
ture ?)  is  vouchsafed ;  which,  indeed,  calms  the  raging  of  that 
furious  blood thirstin ess  and  warlike  strife,  but  leaves  him,  as 
mere  mlture  of  the  understanding  may  be  supposed  to  do,  frozen 
into  irreligion  and  moral  inactivity,  and  farther  from  the  '  Name' 
and  his '  Own  Original'  than  ever.  Then,  is  the  '  Cup  of  Fluid- 
neas'  a  more  merciful  disposition  ?  and  intended,  with  '  the 
Drops  of  Sadness  and  the  Drops  of  Longing,'  to  shadow  forth  that 
woestruck,  desolate,  yet  softer  and  devouter  state  in  which  man- 
kind displayed  itself  at  the  coming  of  the  '  Word,'  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Is  the  '  Rainbow'  the 
modem  poetry  of  Europe,  the  Chivalry,  the  new  form  of  Stoi- 
dsm,the  whole  romantic  feeling  of  these  later  days  ?  But  who  or 
what  the  '  Heiland  ausden  Wassern'  (Saviour  from  the  Waters) 
may  be,  we  need  not  hide  our  entire  ignorance ;  this  being 
apparently  a  secret  of  the  Valley,  which  Robert  d'Heredon,  and 
Werner,  and  men  of  like  gifts,  are  in  due  time  to  show  the 
world,  but  unhappily  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
light.  Perhaps,  indeed,  our  whole  interpretation  may  be  thought 
little  better  than  lost  labour ;  a  reading  of  what  was  only 
scrawled  and  flourished,  not  written ;  a  shaping  of  gay  castles 
and  metallic  palaces  from  the  sunset  clouds,  which,  though 
mountainlike,  and  purple  and  golden  of  hue,  and  towered  toge- 
ther as  if  by  Cyclopean  arms,  are  hut  dyed  vapour. 

Adam  of  Valincourt  continues  bis  exposition  is  the  niOBt 
liberal  way ;  but  through  many  pages  of  metrical  lecturing,  he 
does  little  to  satiafy  us.  What  was  more  to  his  purpose,  he 
partly  succeeds  in  satisfying  Robert  d'Heredon ;  who,  after  due 
preparatioUj-^-Molay  being  burnt  like  a  martyr,  under  the  moat 
promising  omens,  and  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  struck 
dead,  or  nearly  so, — aets  out  to  found  the  order  of  St.  Andrews 
in  his  own  country,  that  of  Calatrava  in  Spain,  and  other 
Iwightly  MiasiooB  of  the  Heiland  au$  den  fFatiem  datwbere ; 

and 
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And  thna,  to  tbe  great  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  the  Sons  of  the 
Valley  terminates,  'positively  for  the  laat  time.' 

Our  reader  may  have  already  convinced  himself  that  in  this 
BtVaage  phantasmagoria  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of 
very  hi^  poetic  talent.  We  see  a  mind  of  great  depth,  if  not 
of  sufficient  strength  ;  struggling  with  objects  which,  though  it 
cannot  master  them,  are  essentidJy  of  richest  significance.  Had 
die  writer  only  kept  hie  |Hece  till  the  ninth  year ;  meditating  it 
■with  true  diligence  and  unwearied  will !  But  the  weak  Werner 
was  not  a  man  for  such  things  :  he  must  reap  the  harrest  on  the 
morrow  after  seed-day,  and  so  stands  before  us  at  last,  as  a  man 
capable  of  much,  only  not  of  bringing  aught  to  perfection. 

Of  his  natoral  dramatic  genius,  tms  work,  ill-concocted  as  it 
is,  afibrds  no  un^Tourable  specimen;  and  may,  indeed,  have 
justified  expectations  which  were  never  realized.  Xt  is  true,  he 
cannot  yet  give  form  and  animation  to  a  character,  in  the  genuine 
poetic  sense ;  we  do  not  see  any  of  his  dramatis  persona,  bat 
only  hear  of  them  :  yet  in  some  cases,  his  endeavour,  though 
imperfect,  is  by  no  means  abortive ;  and  here,  for  instance^ 
Jacques  Molay,  Philip  Adalbert,  Hugo,  and  the  like,  though  not 
living  men,  have  still  as  much  life  as  many  a  buff-and-scarlet 
Sebastian  or  Barbarossa,  whom  we  find  swaggering,  for  years, 
with  acceptance,  on  the  boards.  Of  his  spiritual  beings,  whom 
ia  most  of  his  plays  he  introduces  too  profusely,  we  cannot  speak 
in  commendation :  they  are  of  a  mongrel  nature,  neither  rightiy 
dead  nor  aUve ;  in  foct,  they  sometimes  glide  about  like  real, 
though  rather  singular  mortals,  throi^h  the  whole  piece ;  and 
only  vanish  as  ghosts  in  the  fifth  act.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
coitriving  theatrical  incidents  and  sentiments ;  in  scenic  shows, 
and  all  manner  of  gorjreous,  frightful  or  astonishing  machinery  ; 
Werner  exhibits  a  copious  invention,  and  strong  though  untu- 
tored feeling.  Doubtless,  it  is  all  crude  enough ;  all  illuminated 
by  an  impure,  barbaric  splendour;  not  the  soft,  peaceful  bright- 
ness of  sunlight,  but  the  red,  resinous  glare  of  playhouse  torches. 
Wenttr,  liowever,  was  still  young ;  and  had  nc  been  of  a  right 
nirit,  idl  that  was  impure  and  crude  might  in  time  have  become 
npe  and  clear ;  and  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  excellence  wouid  have 
been  moulded  out  of  him. 

But  as  matters  stood,  this  was  by  no  means  the  thing  Werner 
bad  most  at  heart.  It  is  not  the  degree  of  poetic  talent  mani- 
HmtA  in  the  Sons  of  the  Falley  that  he  prizes,  but  the  religious 
troth  shadowed  forth  in  it.  To  judge  from  the  parables  of 
Bafibmetus  and  Phosphoros,  our  readers  may  be  disposed  to  hold 
his  revdations  on  this  subject  rather  cheap.  Nevertheleas,  taking 
op  tfae  character  of  Vata  in  its  widest  seose,  Werner  eamestiy 
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demrea  not  only  to  be  a  poet, but  aprophet ;  and,  indeed,  looks  upoif 
his  merits  in  the  former  province  as  altogether  subservient  to 
his  higher  purposes  in  the  latter.  We  bare  a  series  uf  the  moat 
confused  and  long-winded  letters  to  Hitzig,  who  had  now  removed 
to  Berlin ;  setting  forth,  with  a  singular  simplicity,  the  mighty 
projects  Werner  w^s  cherishing  on  this  head.  He  thinks  thf^ 
there  ought  to  be  a  newCreed  promulgated,  a  new  Body  of  Reli- 
gionists established  ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  not  writing,  huf^ 
actual  preaching  can  avail.  He  detests  common  Protestantism, 
under  which  he  seems  to  mean  a  sort  of  Socimanism,  or  diluted 
French  Infidelity :  he  talks  of  Jacob  Bdhme,  and  {^uther,  and 
Schleiermacber,  and  a  new  Trinity  of '  Art,  Religion,  and  I^ove.' 
All  tliis  should  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  men,  and  in  a  Iqud 
voice,  that  so  their  torpid  slumber,  the  harbinger  of  spiritiial 
death,  may  be  driven  away.  With  the  utmost  gravity,  he  com- 
missions his  correspondent  to  widt  upon  Schlegel,  lleck,  and 
others  of  a  like  spirit,  and  see  whether  they  will  not  join  him. 
For  his  own  share  in  the  matter,  he  is  totally  indifferent }  will 
serrc  in  the  meanest  capacity,  and  rejoice  with  his  whole  heaii 
if,  in  zeal  and  ability  as  poets  and  preachers,  not  some  only, 
but  every  one,  should  infinitely  outstrip  him.  We  suppose, 
he  had  dropped  the  thought  of  being  *  One  and  Somewhat )' 
and  now  wished,  rapt  aw^y  by  this  dfvine  puipose,  to  be 
*  Nought  and  All.' 

On  the  Heiland  aus  den  JVassem,  this  correspondence  throws 
no  further  light:  what  the  new  Creed  specially  was,  which 
Werner  fejt  so  eager  to  plant  and  propagate,  we  nowhere  le^ni 
with  any  distinctness.  Probably,  he  might  himself  have  been 
rather  at  a  loss  to  explain  it  in  brief  compass.  His  theor 
gony,  we  suspect,  was  still  very  much  in  posse;  and  perhaps 
only  the  mor4  part  of  this  system  could  stand  before  hio^  with 
some  degree  of  clearness.  On  this  latter  point,  indeed,  he  is 
determined  enough ;  well  assured  of  his  dogmas,  and  apparently 
waiting  but  for  some  proper  vehicle  in  which  to  convey  them  to 
the  minds  of  men.  His  fundamental  principle  of  morals  we 
have  seen  in  part  already :  it  does  not  exclusively  or  primarily 
belong  to  himself;  being  little  mure  than  that  high  tenet  of 
entire  Self- forgetful n ess,  that  *  merging  of  the  Me  in  the  Idea;' 
A  principle  which  reigns  both  in  Stoicaland  Christian  ethics,  and 
is  at  this  day  common,  in  theory,  among  all  German  philoso- 
phers, especially  of  the  Transcendental  class.  Werner  b^ 
adopted  this  principle  with  his  whole  heart  and  his  whole  soul, 
»e  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  Virtue.  He  believes  it^  »e 
should  say,  intensely,  and  without  compromise,  exagger^tja| 
rather  thin  softening  or  concealing  its  peculiarities,    ^e  mU 
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JuA  have  HtppiBess  nnder  any  furm  to  be  the  real  ar  chi«f  ea4 
(rf  man :  thU  is  but  love  of  enjoyment,  disguise  it  as  we  like  j  a 
paon  complex  aiid  soaietimes  mure  respectable  species  of  hun- 
ger, he  would  Bay ;  to  be  admitted  as  an  indestructible  element 
^  human  nature,  but  nowise  to  be  recognized  as  the  highest; 
<Dn  tbe  cpntrary,  to  be  resisted  and  incessantly  warred  wiui,  till 
\%  become  obedient  to  love  of  God,  which  is  only,  in  the  truest 
■rase,  Jove  oi  GoodoesB,  and  the  germ  of  which  lies  (jeep  m  the 
jnnu)»(  nature  of  man ;  of  authority  superior  to  all  sensitive  im- 
Mi|ae»}  forming,  in  &ct,  the  grand  law  of  his  being,  aq  suljyec- 
iioB  to  it  forms  the  first  and  last  condition  of  spiritual  bewtb. 
He  tiuoks  that  to  propose  a  reward  for  virtue  is  to  render  virtue 
iotpqMible,  ^e  warmly  seconds  Scbleiermacher  in  declaring 
tkit  even  the  hope  of  Immortality  is  a  consideration  unfit  tq  be 
iotpiduced  into  religion,  and  (ending  only  to  pervert  it,  and 
impur  itA  aacrednesB,  Strange  as  this  may  seem^  Werner  a 
firmly  convinced  of  its  importance ;  and  has  even  enforced  it 
Cpecifically  in  a  passage  of  bis  Jfofine  des  Thah,  which  he  ja  at 
the  pains  to  cite  and  expound  in  bis  correspondence  with  Hitng. 
Here  U  another  faction  of  that  wondrous  dialogue  between 
fiobert  d'Heredon  and  Adam  of  Valincourt,  in  i^t  cavern  qf  tb# 

BoBBBT.  Ajid  Death — so  dawns  it  on  me — De&lh  perhaps, 
The  doom  that  leaves  nou^t  of  tfaia  Me  remaining 
Hay  be  perhaps  the  5ymlx>l  of  that  Self-denial — 

PertiBpB  Btiil  more perhaps — I  have  it,  friend  ! — 

That  cripplish  Immortality— think' st'  not? — 
Whidi  but  spina  forth  our  paltry  Me,  bo  thin 
And  pitiful,  into  Infinitude, 
That  too  must  die?— This  shallow  Self  of  ours. 
We  are  not  nail'd  to  it  etemdly? 
We  can,  we  must  be  free  of  it,  and  then 
Uncumbet'd  wanUw  in  the  Force  of  All! 
Adam.       (CaUin^  joyfiiUy  inlo  the  interior  of  the  Caoem.J 

Brethren,  he  has  renounced!  Himself  has  found  it! 
O,  praised  be  Light !  Ha  sees  I  The  North  is  BaVd  I 
CoNCBaLBD  Voices  ofOe  Old  Men  of  He  Valiey. 

Hail  and  joy  to  thee,  thou  Strong  One ; 
Force  to  thee  from  above,  and  IJ^t ! 
Complete, — complete  the  woric ! 
Asu(.      (Embracing  Bobert-J 

Come  to  my  heart ! — &c.  &c. 
Such  was  the   spirit  of  that  new  Faitb,  which,  synifapli«d 
under  mythuses  of  BafEbmetus  and  Pbosphoros,  and  '  Saviourtf 
bom  Uie  Waters,'  and  <  Trmitiea  of  Art,  Religion,  and  lAve,' 
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and  to  be  preached  abroad  by  the  !ud  of  Schleiermacher,  and 
what  was  iheii  called  the  New  Poetical  School,  Werner  seri- 
ously purposed,  like  another  Luther,  to  cast  forth,  as  good  seed, 
among  the  ruins  of  decayed  and  down-trodden  Protestantism  1 
Whe£er  Hitzig  was  still  young  enough  to  attempt  executing 
hifi  commission,  and  applying  to  Schlegel  and  Heck  for  help ; 
and  if  so,  in  what  gefltures  of  speechless  astonishment,  or  what 
peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  they  answered  him,  we  are 
not  informed.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear :  that  a  man  with 
80  unbridled  an  imagination,  joined  to  so  weak  an  undentanding, 
and  so  broken  a  volition ;  who  had  plunged  so  deep  into  Theo- 
sophy,  and  still  hovered  so  near  tne  sur^e  in  all  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  their  aSairs ;  who,  shattered  and  de- 
graded in  his  own  private  character,  could  meditate  such  apos- 
tolic enterprises,  was  a  man  likely,  if  he  lived  long,  to  play 
fantastic  tricks  in  abundance;  and  at  least,  in  his  religious 
history,  to  set  the  world  a-wondering.  Conversion,  not  to 
Popery,  hut  if  it  bo  chanced,  to  Braminism,  was  a  thing  nowise 
to  be  thought  impossible. 

Nevertheless,  let  his  misdonary  zeal  have  justice  &om  us  I 
It  does  aeem  to  have  been  grounded  on  no  wicked  or  even  illau- 
dable  motive :  to  all  appearance,  he  not  only  believed  what  he 
professed,  but  thought  it  of  the  highest  moment  that  others 
should  believe  it.  And  if  the  proselytising  spiiit  which  dwells 
in  all  men,  be  allowed  exercise  even  when  it  only  assaults  what 
it  reckons  Errors,  still  more  should  this  be  so  when  it  prochums 
what  it  reckons  Truth,  and  fancies  itself  not  taking  from  us 
what  in  our  eyes  may  be  good,  but  adding  thereto  what  is  better. 

Meanwhile,  Werner  was  not  so  absorbed  in  spiritual  achemei 
that  he  altogether  overlooked  his  own  merely  temporal  com- 
fort. Ib  contempt  of  former  futures,  he  was  now  courting  for 
himself  a  third  wife,  '  a  young  Poless  of  the  highest  personal  at- 
tractions ;'  and  this  under  difiiculUes  which  would  have  appalled 
an  ordinary  wooer :  for  the  two  had  no  language  in  common ;  he 
not  understanding  three  words  of  Polish,  she  not  one  of  German, 
Nevertheless,  nothing  daunted  by  this  circumstance,  nay  per- 
haps discerning  in  it  an  assurance  against  many  a  sorrowfial 
curtMn-lecture,  he  prosecuted  his  suit,  we  suppose  by  signs  and 
dumb-show,  with  such  ardour,  that  he  quite  gained  the  fair 
mute ;  wedded  her  in  1801 ;  and  soon  aner,  in  her  company, 
quitted  Warsaw  for  Kfinigsberg,  where  the  helpless  state  of  his 
mother  required  immediate  attention.  It  is  from  Kdnigsberg 
that  most  of  his  missionary  epistles  to  Hitag  are  written  ;  the 
latter,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  being  now  stationed  by  hia 
official  appointment  in  Berlin.  The  sad  duty  of  watching  over 
hit  crazed,  forsaken,  and  dying  mother,  Werner  appears  to  have 
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diBcha^d  with  true  filial  assiduity :  for  three  years  she  lingered 
in  tbe  most  painful  state,  under  bis  nursing ;  and  her  death,  in 
1804,  seenis  notwithstanding  to  have  filled  him  with  the  deepest 
sorrow.  This  is  an  extract  of  his  letter  to  Hitug  on  that 
monmful  occasion : 

'  I  know  nf)t  whether  thou  hast  heard  that  on  the  34th  of  Febraary. 
(the  same  day  when  our  exceUent  Mnioch  died  in  Warsaw,)  my 
mother  departed  here,  in  my  arms.  My  Friend  !  God  knocks  with  an 
iron  hammer  at  our  hearts;  and  we  are  duller  than  stone,  if  we  do 
not  ftel  it ;  and  madder  than  mad,  if  we  think  it  ahame  to  cast  our- 
■drCA  into  the  dust  before  the  All-powerjul,  and  let  our  whole  so 
lughly  miserable  Self  be  annihilated  in  the  sentiment  of  His  infinite 
greatness  and  I  ong>  Buffering,  i  wish  I  had  words  to  paint  how  in- 
eqtresaibly  pitiAil  my  Sokne  da  ThaU  appeared  to  me  in  that  hour 
when,  after  eighteen  years  of  neglect,  I  again  went  to  partake  in  the 
Communion !  This  death  of  my  mother, — the  pure,  royal  poet-aud- 
martyr  spuit,  who  for  eight  years  hod  lain  continually  on  a  sick-bed, 
and  Bufiered  unspeakable  things, — affected  me  (much  as,  for  her  sake 
and  my  own,  I  could  not  but  wish  it)  with  altogether  agonizing  feelings. 
Ata,  Friend,  how  heavy  do  my  youthliil  bulls  lie  on  me!  How  much 
would  I  give  to  have  my  mother  (though  both  I  and  my  wife  have  of 
late  limes  lived  wholly  for  her,  and  had  much  to  endure  on  her  ac- 
count)— how  much  would  I  give  to  have  her  back  to  me  but  one  week, 
that  I  might  disburden  my  heavy-laden  heart  with  tears  of  repentance  ! 
Hy  beloved  Friend,  give  thou  no  grief  to  thy  parents :  ah,  no  earthly 
voice  can  awaken  the  dead !  God  and  Parents,  that  is  the  first  con- 
cern ;  aU  else  is  secondary.' 

lliiB  afiectiOD  for  his  mother  forms,  as  it  were,  a  little  island 
of  light  and  verdure,  in  Werner's  history,  where,  amid  bo  much 
that  IB  dark  and  desolate,  one  feels  it  pleasant  to  linger.  Here 
was  at  least  one  duty,  perhaps  indeed  the  only  one,  which,  in 
a  wayward,  wasted  life,  he  discharged  with  fidelity :  from  his 
conduct  towards  this  one  hapless  being,  ^e  may,  perhaps,  still 
learn  that  his  heart,  however  perverted  by  circumstances,  was 
not  incapable  of  true,  disinterested  love.  A  rich  heart  by 
Nature ;  but  unwisely  squandering  its  riches,  and  attuning  to 
a  pure  union  only  with  tiiis  one  heart ;  for  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  loved  another  1  His  poor  mother,  while 
alive,  was  the  haven  of  all  his  earthly  voyagings ;  and,  in  after 
years,  from  amid  far  scenes,  and  crushing  perplexities,  he  oi^en 
Molu  back  to  her  grave  with  a  feeling,  to  which  all  bosoms  must 
RSpood.*  Tbe  £te  of  her  decease  became  a  memorable  era 
in  nis  mind ;  as  may  appear  from  the  title  which  he  gave  long 
afterwards  to  one  of  hb  most  popular  and  tn^cal  productions. 

Die 

'  Sw,  Tor  tiinpla,  the  Preface  Id  his  MtititT  der  Maiiabllar,  written  >t  Yiniiu,  h 
1119,    Tb*  tons  MitiU,bnt  deep  udbwlMtnilnMs,  which  niuUiro«|b  ib««liida 
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Vie   Vitr-und-zwanxigste    Februar    (The  Twenty-fourth    of 
February.) 

After  this  event,  which  le^  him  in  possession  of  a  small  but 
competent  fortune,  Werner  returned  wilji.  bis  wife  to  bis  post  at 
Warsaw.  By  thia  time,  Hitzi^,  too,  had  been  sent  back,  and 
to  a  higher  post :  he  was  now  married  likewise ;  and  the  two 
wives,  he  says,  soon  became  as  intimate  as  their  husbands.  In 
9  little  while  Hoffmann  joined  them ;  a  colleague  in  Hitzig'a 
office,  and  by  him  ere  long  introduced  to  Werner,  and  the  other 
circle  of  Fruasian  men  of  law,  who,  in  thia  foreign  capital, 
formed  each  other's  chief  society ;  and,  of  course,  clave  to  one 
another  more  closely  than  they  might  have  done  elsewhere. 
Hotlmann  does  not  seem  to  have  loved  Werner ;  as,  indeed,  he 
was  at  all  times  rather  shy  in  his  attachments ;  and  to  bis  quick 
eye,  and  more  rigid,  fastidious  feeling,  the  lofty  theory  and 
low  selfish  practice,  the  general  diffiiseness,  nay  incoherence  of 
character,  the  pedantry  and  solemn  affectation,  too  viaible  in 
the  man,  could  nowise  be  hidden.  Nevertheless  he  feels  and 
acknowledges  the  frequent  charm  of  his  conversation:  for 
Werner  many  times  could  be  frank  and  simple;  and  the  true 
humour  and  abandonment  with  which  he  often  launched  forth 
into  bland  satire  on  bis  friends,  and  still  oftener  on  himself, 
atoned  for  many  of  his  whims  and  wefdmesaes.  Probably  the 
two  could  not  have  lived  together  by  themselves :  but  in  a  circle 
(tf  common  men,  where  these  touchy  elements  were  attempered 
by  a  fair  addition  of  wholesome  insenaibilitiea  and  form^Ues, 
tfiey  even  relished  one  another ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  social 
union  seems  to  have  stood  on  no  undesirable  footing.  Fqr  the 
test,  Warsaw  itself  was,  at  this  time,  a  gay,  picturesque,  and 
stirring  city;  full  of  resources  for  spending  hfe  in  pleasant  oc- 
cupation, either  wisely  or  unwisely.* 

It 

of  AiipiscB,  cuinotbacoinmuniealed  in  cilncli.    WcijuciUdbI;  a  half  •tHm,  wbick, 
•Kcfptin  prDU,*re  ihill  aotttDtura  tolnnsUte: 

'  Ich,  doH  dtr  liebe  KotOi 
Vnd  alle  Freudatnten, 
Btfm  m/n  SckamftOatt* 
Am  Mutl^gnb'  emiJUtfut* — 
'  I,  for  whom  the  wreiss*  of  love  and  all  nwei  of  jo;^  withered  «wty,  u  (hs  finf  ihovel 
vith  its  mould  sounded  on  the  coffin  of  mj  molher^ 

-  •  Hiliig  hu  thai  described  the  first  atpcct  it  pmnoted  to  Hoffmuiu :  '  8ti«et>  of 
Matalf  bnadtb,  fonoed  oT  palicu  in  the  Baent  Ittdian  stjrle,  ud  woodei  hpts  wbic^ 
tbreWFoed  eier^  moment  to  rush  dowu  over  ihe  beads  of  iheir  inmatoi ;  iu  these  edifice^ 
AsiHtic  pomp  combined  io  Mran^  union  with  Greenland  squalor.  An  erer-moviDg 
papntalien,  brming  the  sharpait  conlratU,  aa  in  a  perpetual  maaqucrade  :  laii(-b«ar4ed 
lews;  monlts  in  the  gaib  of  every  order;  here  veiled  and  deeplj-slirouded  nuDB  ol 
ttiicleit  diicipllne,  walLng  lelf-secluded  and  apart ;  there  flights  of  young  Polesaes.  in 
filk  mantJMofthe  brigbicM  eoloun,  talkinf  and  pnmepading  o<er  broad  aauarep.  Tha 
lo  asoiw^  Poliih  Dobl«,  witli  miMiftaclMa^  cafUo,  pnlla,  labn,  aii{d  nA  or  vol- 
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It  yna  here  that,  in  1805,  Werner's  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee 
(Cross  on  the  Baltic]  wa  written  ;  a  sort  of  half  operatic  per- 
formance, for  which  Hoffmann,  who,  to  his  gifts  as  a.  writer, 
added,  perhaps,  gtill  higher  attainmente,  both  as  a  musician  and 
a  painter,  composed  the  accompaniment.  He  complaints  thut,  in 
this  matter,  Werner  waa  very  ill  to  please.  A  ridiculous  sceqp 
at  the  first  reading  of  the  piece,  the  same  shrewd  wag  has 
recorded  in  his  SerapionsSrixder :  Hitzig  assures  us  that  it  is 
literally  true,  and  that  Hoffinaon  himself  was  tl^e  main  actor  tn 
the  business. 

'  Our  Poet  bad  inyited  a  few  frieiids  to  read  to  tliein,  in  manuscript, 
bis  Kreuz  an  dor  OtUee,  of  which  they  already  knew  some  fragmenU 
that  had  raised  their  expectations  to  the  highest  stretch.  Planted,  as 
usual,  in  the  middle  of  the  circb,  at  a  little  miniature  table,  on  which 
two  clear  lights  stuck  in  high  candlesticks  were  burning,  sat  the  Poet : 
he  had  drawn  the  manuscript  from  his  breast ;  the  huge  snuGT-box,  the 
blue-checked  handkerchief,  aptly  reminding  yiiu  of  Baltic  muslin,  as  in 
UM  for  petticoats  and  other  indiEpenaable  things,  lay  arranged  in  order 
b^bre  him. — Deep  silence  on  all  sides ! — Not  a  breath  heard  ! — The 
fo*i  cats  one  of  liiose  unparalleled,  ever-memorab)e,  altogether  indc' 
■cribabte  &ces  f  ou  have  seen  in  him,  and  begins. — Now  you  recollect, 
•t  the  rising  of  the  curiain,  the  Pnissians  are  assembled  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic,  fishing  amber,  and  commence  by  calling  on  the  god  who 
presides  over  this  vocaticHi- — So — begins ; 

Bangputtisl  Bangputtia !  Bangputtis! 
— Brief  pause ! — Incipient  stare  in  the  audience  !-~and  firom  a  (ellow 
in  the  comer  comes  a  small  clear  voice :  "  My  dearest,  most  valued 
inend!  my  best  of  poets!  If  thy  whole  dear  opera  is  written  in  that 
cursed  language,  no  soul  of  us  luiows  a  syllable  of  it ;  and  I  beg,  in 
die  Devil's  name,  thou  wouldst  rather  have  the  goodness  to  translate 
U  first  •"•■ 

Of  this  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  say 
but  little.  It  is  still  a  fragment ;  the  Second  Fart,  which  was 
often  promised,  and,  we  believe,  partly  written,  having  never 
yet  been  published.  In  some  respects,  it  appears  to  us  the  best 
of  Werner's  dramas :  there  is  a  decisive  coherence  in  the  plot, 
such  as  we  seldom  find  with  him ;  and  a  firmness,  a  rugged 
nervous  brevity  in  the  dialogue,  which  is  equally  rare.     Here, 

lav  hMt>;  tb*  naw  gcnenUon  •quipt  to  the  utmost  pitch  u  Puisinn  hKro^nbln;  with 
T>uk»,  Oiwlu,  Euuiwit,  luliaiu,  Pranchmea,  in  BvciM;h«ngiDg  tbroni;.  Add  to  Ihia  > 
pnlica  d{  inCDDCeiviible  toleraice,  disturbing  no  popular  »pDrt  j  so  Ihit  liltiB  pupp«l> 
(butrei,  apes,  onids,  dancing  bears  prgfli^ed  inceuinti;  in  open  spaces  and  sln«la; 
vUla  iha  Bost  elegant  equipage*,  and  Ibe  poorcl  pedestrian  bearers  of  burden  stood 
fMin|  at  Ibam.  Further,  a  Itwalre  in  tbe  national  language  ;  a  good  French  companr  ; 
■n  Italian  opera  ;  Oeiman  plivccs  of  at  least  a  very  padsabla  sort ;  ni«<kcd-balLa  on  ■ 
quite  oripnal  but  highly  entertaining  plan ;  place"  for  pleasure-escunioni  all  round  the 
MlT,'  Ac  be— As^HM't  Lihat  mul  NacUoMi.  B.  1. 1. 2S7. 
^  HoAa|BB>  Sm^kmfSi^itT.  B.  IV.  i.  340. 
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too,  ttie  mystic  dreamy  agencies,  vhicli,  as  in  moat  of  his 
pieces,  he  has  interroven  with  the  action,  harmonize  more  than 
UHually  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  wild  subject,  and 
this  helps  to  give  it  a  corresponding  wildnesB  of  locality.  The 
first  planting  of  Christianity  among  the  Prussians}  by  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  leads  us  back  of  itself  into  dim  ages  of  anti- 
quity, of  superstitious  barbarism,  and  stem  apostolic  zeal :  it  is 
a  scene  hanging)  as  it  were,  in  half-ghastly  chiaroscuro,  on  a 
ground  of  primeval  Night :  where  the  Cross  and  St.  Adalbert 
come  in  contact  with  the  Sacred  Oak  and  the  Idols  of  Ro- 
moTB,  we  are  not  surprised  that  spectral  shapes  peer  forth  on 
us  from  the  gloom. 

In  constructing  and  depicting  of  characters,  Werner,  indeed, 
is  stilt  little  better  than  a  mannerist :  his  persons,  differing  in 
external  figure,  differ  too  slightly  in  inward  nature ;  and  no  one 
of  them  comes  forward  on  us  with  a  rightly  visible  or  living 
air.  Yet,  in  scenes  and  incidents,  in  what  may  be  called  tlie 
general  costume  of  his  subject,  he  has  here  attained  a  really 
superior  excellence.  The  savage  Prussians,  with  their  amber- 
fishing,  their  bear-hunUng,  their  bloody  idolatry,  and  stormfiil 
untutored  energy,  are  brought  vividly  mto  view ;  no  less  so  the 
Polish  Court  of  Plozk,  and  the  German  Crusaders,  in  their 
bridal-feasts  and  battles,  as  tfaey  live  and  move,  here  placed  on 
the  verge  of  Heathendom,  as  it  were,  the  vanguard  of  Light  in 
conflict  with  the  kingdoms  of  Darkness.  The  nocturnal  assault 
on  Plozk  by  the  IVussians,  where  the  handful  of  Teutonic 
Knights  is  overpowered,  but  the  city  saved  from  ruin  by  tlie 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  *  Harper,'  who  now  proves  to 
be  the  spirit  of  St.  Adalbert ;  this  witb  the  scene  which  follows 
it,  on  the  Island  of  the  Vistula,  where  the  dawn  slowly  breaks 
over  doings  of  woe  and  horrid  cruelty,  but  of  woe  and  cruelty 
atoned  for  by  immortal  hope, — belong  undoubtedly  to  Werner's 
most  successful  efforts.  With  much  that  is  questionable,  much 
that  is  merely  common,  there  are  intermingled  touches  from 
the  true  Land  of  Wonders :  indeed,  the  whole  is  overspread 
with  a  certiun  dim  religious  light,  in  which  its  many  pettinesses 
and  exaggerations  are  softened  into  something  which,  at  least 
resembles  poetic  harmony.  We  give  this  drama  a  high  praise, 
when  we  say  that  more  tliaa  once  it  has  reminded  us  of  Cal- 
deron. 

The  '  Cross  on  the  Baltic'  had  been  bespoke  by  Iffland,  for 
the  Berlin  theatre ;  but  the  complex  machinery  of  the  piece,  the 
'  Uttle  flames'  springing,  at  intervals,  ^m  the  heads  of  certiun 
characters,  and  the  other  supernatural  ware  with  which  it  is 
replenished,  were  found  to  transcend  the  cspabilities  of  any 
merely  terrestrial  stage.     Iffland,  the  best  actor  in  Gennany, 

was 
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was  lumself  a  dramatist,  and  man  of  talent,  bnt  in  all  points 
difEering  from  Werner,  as  a  Btage-machiaiet  may  differ  from  a 
man  with  tbe  second-sight.  Hoffmann  chuckles  in  secret  over 
the  perplexities  in  which  the  shrewd  prosaic  manager  and  play- 
wright must  have  found  himself,  when  be  came  to  the  ■  litde 
flame.'  Nothing  remained  but  to  write  baclt  a  re^isal,  full  of 
admiration  and  expostulation;  and  Iffland  wrote  one  which,  says 
Hoffmann,  '  passes  for  a  master-piece  of  theatrical  diplomacy.' 

In  this  one  respect,  at  least,  Werner's  next  play  was  happier, 
for  it  actually  crossed  the  '  Stygian  marsh'  of  green-room  hesi- 
tations, and  reached,  though  in  a  miumed  state,  the  Elysium  of 
the  boards;  and  this  to  the  ^reat  joy,  as  it  proved,  both  of  Iffland 
and  all  otherparties  Interested.  We  allude  to  the  Martin  Luther 
Oder  die  fFitine  der  Kraft,  (Martin  Luther,  or  the  Consecration 
of  Strength,)  Werner's  most  popular  performance,  which  came 
out  at  Berlin  in  1807,  and  soon  spreajl  ovtr  all  Germany,  Ca- 
tholic as  well  as  Protestant,  being  acted,  it  would  seem,  even  in 
Vienna,  to  overflowing  and  delighted  audiences. 

If  instant  acceptance,  therefore,  were  a  measure  of  dramatic 
merit,  this  play  should  rank  high  among  that  class  of  works. 
Nevertheless,  to  judge  from  our  own  impressions,  the  sober 
reader  of  Martin  Luther  will  be  &r  from  finding  in  it  such  ex- 
cellence. It  canaol  be  named  among  the  best  dramas :  it  is  not 
even  the  best  of  Werner's,  There  is,  indeed,  much  scenic 
exhibition,  many  a  '  fervid  sentiment,'  as  the  newspapers  have 
it ;  nay,  with  all  its  mixture  of  coarseness,  here  and  there  a 
glimpse  of  genuine  dramatic  inspiration ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the 
work  sorely  disappoints  us ;  it  is  of  so  loose  and  mixed  a  struc- 
ture, and  falls  asunder  in  our  thoughts,  like  tbe  iron  and  the 
clay  in  the  Chaldean's  Dream.  There  is  an  interest,  perhaps  of 
no  trivial  sort,  awakened  in  tbe  First  Act ;  but  unhappily  it  goes 
on  declining,  till,  in  the  Fifth,  an  ill-natured  critic  might  almost 
say,  it  expires.  The  story  is  too  wide. for  Werner's  dramatic 
lena  to  gather  into  a  focus ;  besides,  the  reader  brings  with  him 
an  image  of  it,  too  fixed  for  being  so  boldly  metamorphosed,  and 
too  high  and  august  for  being  ornamented  with  tinsel  and  gilt 
pasteboard.  Accordingly,thel5iet  of  Worms,  plentifully  furnished 
as  it  is  with  sceptres  and  armorial  shields,  continues  a  much 
grander  scene  in  History,  than  it  is  here  in  Fiction.  Neither,  with 
t^ard  to  the  persons  of  the  play,  excepting  those  of  Luther  and 
Catharine,  the  Nun  whom  he  weds,  can  we  find  much  scope  for 
pruie.  Nay,  our  praise  even  of  these  two  must  have  manjr  limi- 
tations.  Catharine,  though  carefully  enough  depicted,  is,  m  fact, 
little  more  than  a  common  tragedy-queen,  with  the  storminess, 
tbeion^  and  other  Btage-beioiim,  which  belong  prescriptively  to 
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tbat  class  of  dignitaries.  With  regard  to  Lather  himself,  it  is 
evident  that  Wemer  has  put  forth  his  whole  stren^^b  in  tbi6 
delineation  ;  and,  trying  him  by  common  standards,  we  are  far 
from  sajing  that  he  has  fiuled.  Doubttess  it  is,  in  somft 
respects,  a  significant  and  even  safatime  delineation ;  yet  must 
we  ask  whether  it  is  Luther,  the  Luther  of  History,  or  even  tbd 
LfUther  proper  for  this  drama  ;  and  not  rather  some  ideal  por- 
traiture of  Zacharias  Werner  himself  ?  Is  not  this  Lnthet,  with 
his  too  assiduous  flute-playing,  his  trances  of  three  days,  his 
viuons  of  the  DeFil  (at  whom,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  housemaid, 
he  resolotely  throws  his  huge  ink-bottle),  by  much  too  spasmodic 
and  brainsick  a  personage  ?  We  cannot  but  question  the  dra- 
matic beauty,  wbatever  it  may  be  in  history,  of  that  three  days' 
trance ;  the  hero  must  before  this  have  been  in  want  of  There 
lictuals ;  and  thete,  as  he  sits  deaf  and  dumb,  with  his  eyed 
sightless,  yet  fixed  and  staring,  are  we  not  tempted  less  to  ad- 
mire, than  to  send  in  all  haste  for  some  oGQcer  of  the  Humane 
Society  ? — Seriously,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  and  other 
such  blemishes  had  not  been  avoided,  and  the  character,  worked 
into  chasteness  and  purity,  been  presented  to  us  in  the  sitnple 
grandeur  which  essentially  belongs  to  it.  For,  censure  as  we 
may,  it  were  blindness  to  deny  that  this  figure  of  Luther  has  in 
it  features  of  an  austere  loveliness,  a  mild,  yet  awful  beauty :  un- 
doubtedly a  figure  rising  &om  the  depths  of  the  poet's  soul ;  and 
marred  as  it  is  with  sacb  adhesions,  piercing  at  times  into  the 
depths  of  ours  !  Among  so  many  poetical  sins,  it  forms  the  chief 
redeeming  virtue,  and  truly  were  almost  in  itself  a  sort  of  atone- 
ment. 

As  for  the  other  characters,  they  need  not  detain  us  long.  Of 
Charles  Fifth,  by  far  the  most  ambitious,  meant,  indeed,  as  th6 
counterpoise  of  Luther,  we  may  say  without  hesitation  that  he 
is  a  failure.  An  empty  Gascon  this ;  bragging  of  his  power,  and 
honour,  and  the  like,  in  a  style  which  Charles,  even  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  could  never  have  used.  *  One  God,  one  Charles,' 
is  no  speech  for  an  emperor ;  and,  besides,  is  borrowed  from 
some  panegyrist  of  a  Spanish  opera-singer.  Neither  can  *e  fall  in 
with  Charles,  when  he  tells  us  that  '  he  fears  nothing — ^not  even 
God.'  We  humbly  think  he  must  be  mistaken.  With  the  old 
Miners,  again)  with  Hans  Luther  and  bis  Wife,  the  Reformer's 
parents,  there  is  more  reason  to  be  satisfied ;  yet  in  Werner's 
hands  simplicity  is  always  apt,  in  such  cases,  to  become  tod 
simple,  and  these  honest  peasants,  like  the  honest  Hugo,  in  the 
'  Sons  of  the  Valley,'  are  very  garrulous. 

This  drama  of  '  Martin  Luther'  is  named  likewise  the  *  Coil- 
ieoratioq  of  Stf eogth }'  that  i%  we  suppose,  the  purifying  of  tfala 
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mat  theolo^an  from  all  remnants^F  earthly  passion,  into  a  clear 
Mavenlj  zed ;  an  operation  which'  is  brought  ahouti  strangely 
eoowh,  by  two  half-ghosts  and  one  whole  ghost,  a  little  fkirj 
girl,  Catharine's  servant,  who  impersonates  Faith ;  a  little  fairy 
yontfa,  Luther's  servant,  who  represents  Art ;  and  the  '  Spirit 
of  Cotta's  wife,'  an  honest  housekeeper,  but  defunct  many  years 
before,  who  stands  for  Parity.  These  three  supernaturals  horet 
aboat  in  very  wbimsieal  wise,  cultivating  flowers,  playing  on 
dotes,  and  singing  di^e-)ike  epithalamiums  over  unsound 
sleepers  t  we  cannot  see  how  aught  of  this  is  to  '  consecrate 
strength ;'  or,  indeed,  what  such  jack-o'-lantern  personages 
have  in  tiie  least  to  do  with  so  grave  a  business.  If  the  author 
intended  by  such  machinery  to  elevate  his  subject  from  the  Com- 
mon, and  unite  it  with  the  higher  region  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
Invisible,  we  cannot  think  that  his  contrivance  has  succeeded, 
or  was  worthy  to  succeed.  These  half-allegorlcal,  half- corporeal 
beings  yield  no  contentment  anywhere  :  Abstract  Ideas,  however 
they  may  put  on  fleshly  garments,  are  a  class  of  characters  whom 
we  cannot  sympathize  with  or  delight  in.  Besides,  how  can 
this  mere  embodyment  of  an  allegory  be  supposed  to  act  on  the 
ragged  materials  of  life,  and  elevate  into  ideal  grandeur  the 
doings  of  real  men,  that  live  and  move  amid  the  actual  pre&surA 
of  worldly  things  1  At  best,  it  can  stand  but  like  a  hand  in 
the  margin :  it  is  not  performing  the  task  proposed,  but  only 
telliiig  US  that  it  was  meant  to  be  performed.  To  our  feelings, 
this  entire  episode  runs  like  straggling  bindweed  through  the 
whole  growth  of  the  piece,-  not  so  much  uniting  as  encumbering 
and  choking  up  what  it  meets  with  ;  in  itself,  perhaps,  a  green 
and  rather  pretty  weed ;  yet  here  superfluous,  and,  like  any 
other  weed,  deserving  only  to  he  altogether  cat  away. 

Oar  general  opinion  of  '  Martin  Luther,'  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  corresponds  ill  with  that  of  the  '  overflowing  and 
delighted  audiences '  over  all  Germany.  We  believe,  however, 
that  now,  in  its  twentieth  year,  the  work  may  be  somewhat 
more  calmly  judged  of  even  there.  As  a  classical  drama  it  could 
never  pass  with  any  critic ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  we  our- 
•elvea  deny  that,  in  the  lower  sphere  of  a  popular  spectacle,  its 
attractions  are  manifold.  We  find  it,  what  more  or  less  we  find 
all  Werner's  pieces  to  be,  a  splendid,  sparkling  mass ;  yet  not 
of  pure  metal,  but  of  many-coloured  scoria,  not  unminglcd  with 
metal ;  and  must  regret,  as  ever,  that  it  had  not  been  refined  in  a 
ttronger  furnace,  and  kept  in  the  crucible  till  the  true  silver-gleam^ 
glancing  ^m  it,  had  shown  that  the  process  was  complete. 

Werner's  dramatic  popularity  could  not  remain  without  influ- 
•noe  OD  Idm,  more  espeoally  as  be  was  now  in  the  very  centre 
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'  of  its  brillancjr,  haviDj;  cham^d  his  residence  from  Warsaw  to 
Berlin,  florae  time  before  IBs  fFeihe  der  Kraft  waa  acted,  or 
indeed  written.  Von  Schi;otter,  one  of  the  atate-miniaterfl,  a 
man  harmonising  with  Werner  in  his  '  zeal  both  for  religion  and 
freemasonry,'  had  been  persuaded  by  some  friends  to  appoint 
him  his  secretary.  Werner  naturallv  rejoiced  in  such  promo- 
tion; yet,  combined  with  bta  theatiical  BucccBs,  it  perhaps,  in  the 
long  nil),  did  hiiu  more  harm  than  good.  He  might  now,  for 
the  first  time,  be  s^d  to  see  the  busy  and  iDflnential  world  with 
his  own  eyes :  but  to  draw  future  instructioa  from  it,  or  even 
to  guide  htmself  in  its  present  complexities,  he  was  little  qualified. 
He  took  a  shorter  method :  '  he  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  so- 
ciety,'  says  Hitzig,with  brief  expreBsireness;  became  acquainted, 
indeed,  with  Fichte,  Johannes  MuUer,  and  other  excellent  men, 
but  united  himself  also,  and  with  closer  partiality,  to  players, 
play-lovers,  and  a  long  list  of  jovial,  admiring,  but  highly  un- 

Erofitable  companionB.  His  religious  Bchemes,  perhaps,  rebutted 
y  collision  with  actual  life,  lay  dormant  for  the  time,  or  mingled 
in  strange  union  with  wioc-vapours,  and  the  '  feast  of  reason, 
and  the  flow  of  soul,'  The  result  of  all  this  might,  in  some 
measure,  be  foreseen.  In  eight  weeks,  for  example,  Werner 
had  parted  with  his  wife.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  he  writes, 
that  she  should  be  happy  with  him.  '  I  am  no  bad  man,'  coo- 
tinues  he,  with  considerable  candour ;  '  yet  a  weakling  in  many 
respects,  (for  God  Btrengthens  me  also  in  several,)  fretful,  ca- 
pricious, greedy,  impure.  Thou  knowest  me  1  Still,  immersed 
in  my  fantasies,  in  my  occupations :  so  that  here,  what  with 
playhouses,  what  with  social  parties,  she  had  no  manner  of  bd- 
joyraentwith  me.  iS'Ae  is  innocent;  I  too,  perhaps,  for  can  I 
pledge  myself  that  I  am  so?'  These  repeated  divorces  of  Wer- 
ner's at  length  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  talent  for  manag- 
ing wives  j  indeed,  we  subsequently  find  him,  more  than  once, 
arguing  in  dissuasion  of  marriage  altogether.  To  our  readers 
one  other  consideration  may  occur :  astonishment  at  the  state 
of  maniage-law,  and  the  strange  footing  this  '  sacrament'  must 
stand  on  throughout  Protestant  Germany.  For  a  Christian 
man,  at  least  not  a  Mahometan,  to  leave  three  widows  behind 
him,  certainly  wears  a  peculiar  aspect.  Ferhapa  it  is  saying 
much  for  German  morality,  that  so  absurd  a  system  has  not,  by 
the  disorders  resulting  from  it,  already  brought  about  its  own 
abrogation. 

Of  Werner's  further  proceedings  in  Berlin,  except  by  impli- 
cation, we  have  little  notice.  After  the  arrival  of  the  French 
armies,  bis  secretaryship  ceased ;  and  now  wifeless  and  placeless, 
jn  the  summer  of  IwJ,  '  be  felt  himself,'  he  says,  '  authotized 
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by  Fate  to  indplge  his  taste  for  pilgrinimg.'  Indulge  it  accord- 
ingly he  did ;  for  he  wandered  to  and  fro  many  years,  nay,  we 
may  almost  Bay,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  like  a  perfect  Bedouin. 
Hie  TariouB  stagea  and  occurrenceH  of  his  travels,  he  has  him- 
Belf  recorded  in  a  paper  fumiBhed  by  him  for  his  own  Name,  in 
some  Biographical  Dictionary.  Hitzig  quotes  great  part  of  it> 
but  it  is  too  long  and  too  meagre  for  being  quoted  here.  Wer- 
ner was  at  Prague,  Vienna,  Munich— everywhere  received  with 
open  arms ;  '  saw  Bt  Jena,  in  December  1807,  for  the  first  time, 
the  most  universal  and  the  clearest  man  of  his^e  (the  man  whose 
like  no  one  that  has  seen  him  will  ever  see  again,)  the  great, 
nay,  only  Gobthb  ;  and  under  his  introduction,  the  pattern  of 
German  princes'  (the  Duke  of  Weimar;)  and  then,  •  after  three 
ever- memorable  months  in  this  society,  beheld  at  Berlin  the 
triumphant  entry  of  the  pattern  of  European  tyrants,'  (\apo- 
leon.)  On  tbe  summit  of  the  Rigi,  at  sunrise,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Crown  Prince,  now  King,  of  Bavaria ;  was  by 
him  introduced  to  the  Swiss  festival  at  Interlaken,  and  to  the  most 
'  intellectual  lady  of  our  time,  the  Baroness  de  Sta^l;  and  must 
beg  to  be  credited  when,  after  sufficient  individual  experience, 
he  can  declare,  that  the  heart  of  this  high  and  noble  woman 
was  at  least  as  great  as  her  genius.'  Coppet,  for  a  while,  was 
his  head-quarters,  but  he  went  to  Paris,  to  Weimar,  *  again  to 
Switzerland  ;  in  short,  trudged  and  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
inconstant  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  and  restless  as  the  Wandering 
Jew. 

On  his  mood  of  mind  during  all  this  period,  Werner  gives  us 
no  direct  information ;  but  so  unquiet  an  outward  life  betokens 
of  itself  no  inward  repose ;  and  when  we,  from  other  lights, 
gain  a  transient  glimpse  into  the  wayfarer's  thoughts,  they  seem 
still  more  fluctuating  than  his  footsteps.  Mis  project  of  a  New 
Religion  was  by  this  time  abandoned :  Hitzig  thinks  his  closer 
survey  of  life  at  Berlin  had  taught  him  the  impracticability  of 
such  chimeras.  Nevertheless,  the  subject  of  Religion,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  nay,  of  prop^ating  it  in  new  purity  by  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  had  nowise  vanished  from  his  meditations. 
On  the  contrary,  we  can  perceive  that  it  still  formed  the  master- 
prindple  of  his  soul,  <  tbe  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,'  which  guided  him,  so  far  as  he  had  any  guid- 
ance, in  the  pathless  desert  of  his  now  solitary,  barren,  and 
cheerless  existence.     What  his  special  opinions  or  prospects  on 

*  lIwMbwetbitHiiziguw  bin,  (m  (be  lut  time,  in  lSD9;fi>undidinitUiicB  through 
hU  mnat  to  >  court. (eativil,  in  honour  of  Beni»dollo ;  ind  he  ■(ill  recoilecls,  with  grt- 
■jflMlioD,  ■  the  lordty  ipeirtuile  of  Goethe  end  (hit  sorereign  stunting  front  to  tout  en- 
|iged  U  ths  liirelieit  eonrcituian,* 
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the  matter  had,  at  this  period,  become,  we  nowhere  learn  j  ex- 
cept, indeed,  ne^^atively — for  if  he  has  not  yet  found  the  new, 
be  Btill  cordially  enough  detests  the  old.  All  hia  adtniration  of 
Luther  cannot  reconcile  him  to  modern  Lutheranism.  Thii  he 
regards  but  as  another  and  more  hideouB  impersonation  of  the 
UtilitBiian  spirit  of  the  age,  nay,  as  the  last  triumph  of  Infidelity, 
which  has  now  dressed  itself  in  priestly  garb,  and  even  mounted 
the  pulpit,  to  preach,  in  heavenly  symbols,  a  doctrine  which 
is  altogether  of  the  earth.  A.  -curious  passage  from  hia  pre- 
face to  the  '  Cross  on  the  Baltic,'  we  may  quote,  by  way  of 
Illustration.  Afier  speaking  of  St.  Adalbert  s  miracles,  and 
how  his  body,  when  purchased  from  the  heathen  for  its  weight 
in  gold,  became  light  as  gossamer,  he  proceeds  : 

'  Thouffh  these  things  may  be  justly  doubted ;  yet  one  miracle  cannot 
be  denied  him,  the  miracle,  namely,  that  after  his  death  he  has  extorted 
from  Uiis  Spirit  of  Protestantism  against  Strength  in  general, — which 
now  replaced  the  old  heathen  and  catholic  Spirit  of  Persecution,  and 
weighs  almost  as  much  as  Adalbert's  body, — the  admission,  that  he 
knew  what  he  wanted;  was  what  he  wished  to  be;  was  so  wholly  j 
and  therefore  must  have  been  a  man,  at  all  points  diametrically  opposite 
both  to  that  Protestantism,  and  to  the  culture  of  our  day.'  In  a  Note, 
he  adds :  '  There  is  another  Protestantism,  however,  which  constitutes 
in  Conduct,  what  Art  is  in  Speculation,  and  which  I  reverence  ro  highly, 
that  I  even  place  it  above  Art,  as  Conduct  is  above  Speculation  at  all 
times.  But  in  th's,  St.  Adalbert  and  St.  Luther  are — colleagues :  and 
if  God,  which  I  daily  pray  for,  should  awaken  Luther  to  us  btjore  the 
Last  Day,  the^ri^  task  he  would  find,  in  respect  of  that  degenerate  and 
Spurious  Protestantism,  would  be,  in  his  somewhat  rugged  manner, 
to — prote»l  against  it.' 

A  similar,  or,  perhaps,  still  more  reckless  temper,  is  to  be . 
traced  elsewhere,  in  passages  of  a  gay,  as  well  as  grave  cha- 
racter.   This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  from  Vienna,  in  1807; 

'  We  have  Tragedies  here  which  contain  so  many  edifying  maxims 
that  you  might  use  them  instead  of  Jemi  Sirack,  and  have  them  read 
fiM)m  beginning  to  end  in  the  Berlin  Sunday  Schools.  Comedies,  like- 
wise, absolutely  bursting  with  household  felicity  and  nobleness  of 
mind.  The  genuine  Kasperl  Is  dead,  and  Schikander  gone  his  ways  | 
but  here  too  Bigotry  and  Superstition  are  attacked  in  enlightened 
Journals  with  such  profit,  that  the  people  oare  less  for  Popery  than 
-even  you  in  Berlin  do  ;  and  prize,  for  instance,  Uie  tfeikt  der  Kraft, 
which  has  also  been  declaimed  in  Regensburg  and  Munich  to  thronging 
audiences — chiefly  for  the  multitude  of  liberal  ProUstant  opinions 
therein  brought  to  light;  and  regard  the  author,  all  his  struggling  to 
the  contrary  unheeded,  as  a  secret  I&uminaiM,  or  at  worst  an  amiaUe 
EnthusiasL  In  a  word,  Vienna  is  determined,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
overtake  Berlin  in  the  career  of  improvement ;  and  when  I  recollect 
that  Berlin,  on  her  side,  carries  Poisten's  Hymn-book  with  her,  in  her 
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reticule,  to  the  shows  in  the  Thitrgartm  i  and  that  the  ray  of  Cbris- 
tiano-cntholico-platoaio  Faith  pierces  deeper  and  deeper  into  your 
(already  by  nature  very  deep)  PriTy-councillor  Mamsell, — I  almost 
iancy  th^  Germany  is  one  great  madhouse ;  and  could  Sud  in  my 
heart  to  pack  up  my  goods,  and  set  off  for  Italy,  to-morrow  morning; 
— not  indeed  that  I  might  work  there,  where  follies  enough  are  to  m 
had  too ;  but  that,  amid  ruins  and  flowers,  I  tnight  forget  all  things, 
and  myself  in  the  first  place.' — Lebetu-Abriti,  a.  70. 

To  Italy  accordingly  he  went,  though  with  rather  different 
objects,  and  not  quite  sd  soon  as  on  the  morrow.  In  the  course 
of  his  wanderingg,  a  munificent  ecclesiastical  Prince,  the  Fiirst 
Piimas  TOn  Dalberg,  had  settled  a  yearly  pension  on  him ;  bo 
that  now  he  felt  still  more  at  liberty  to  go  whither  he  llstod.  la 
the  course  of  a  second  visit  to  Coppet,  and  which  lasted  four 
months,  Madame  de  Sta&l  encouraged  and  assisted  him  to  exe- 
cute his  fovourite  project;  he  set  out,  through  Turin  and  Flo- 
rence, and  *  on  the  9th  of  December  1809,  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  the  capital  of  the  world !'  Of  his  proceedings  here,  much 
as  we  should  desire  to  have  minute  details,  no  information  ia 
given  in  this  narrative ;  and  Hit:dg  seems  to  know,  by  a  letter, 
merely,  that  *  he  knelt  with  streaming  eyes  over  the  graves  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.'  This  little  phrase  says  much.  Wer- 
Ber  appears  likewise  to  have  assisted  at  certain  *  Spiritual  Exer- 
citations'  (Geisiliche  Uebungen) ;  a  new  invention  set  on  foot  at 
Rome  for  quickening  the  devotion  of  the  faithful,  consisting,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather,  in  a  sort  of  fasting-and- prayer  meetings, 
conducted  on  the  most  rigorous  principles,  the  considerable 
band  of  devotees  being  bound  overto  strict  silence,  and  secluded 
for  several  days,  with  conventual  care,  from  every  sort  of  inter- 
course with  the  world.  The  effect  of  these  Exercitations,  Wer- 
ner elsewhere  declares,  was  edifying  to  an  exb^me  degree ;  at 
parting  on  the  threshold  of  their  holy  tabernacle,  all  the  bre<- 
thren  '  embraced  each  other,  as  if  intoxicated  with  divine  joy; 
aad  each  confessed  to  the  other,  that  throughout  these  precious 
days  he  had  been,  as  it  were,  in  heaven ;  and  now,  strengthened 
as  by  a  soul-purifying  bath,  was  but  loth  to  venture  back  into 
the  cold  weekday  world.'  The  next  step  from  these  Tabor- 
feAsts,  if,  indeed,  it  had  not  preceded  them,  was  a  decisive  one: 
'On  the  19th  of  April  1811,  Werner  had  grace  given  him  to 
return  to  the  Faith  of  his  fathers,  the  Catholic  1* 

Here,  then,  the  '  crowning  mercy'  had  at  length  arrived  1  This 
pusingof  the  Rubicon  determined  the  whole  remainder  of  Wer- 
ner's 1^,  which  had  henceforth  the  merit,  at  least,  of  entire  con- 
sistency. He  forthwith  set  about  the  professional  study  of  Theo- 
logyi  then*  bong  perfected  in  tlus,  he  left  Italy  in  1813,  taking 
K  »  care, 
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care,  hoivevefj  by  the  road,  '  to  supplicate,  and  certainly  not  in 
Tain,  the  help  of  the  Gracious  Mother  at  Loretto;'  and  after  due 
preparation,  under  the  superintendence  of  his  patron,  the  Prince 
Archbishop  von  Dalberg,  had  himself  ordained  a  Priest  at 
Aschafienbur^,  in  June,  1814.  Next,  from  AschafTenburg  he 
hastened  to  Vienna;  and  there,  with  all  his  might,  began 
preaching ;  his  first  auditory  being  the  Congress  of  the  fToly 
Alliance,  which  had  then  just  begun  its  venerable  sessionfi.  *  The 
novelty  and  strangeness,  he  says,  '  nay,  originality  of  his  ap- 
pearance, secured  him  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  hearers.' 
He  was,  indeed,  a  man  worth  hearing  and  seeing;  for  his  name, 
noised  abroad  in  many-sounding  peals,  was  filling  all  Germany 
from  the  hut  to  the  palace.  This,  he  thinks,  might  have  affected 
bis  head;  but  he  'had  a  trust  in  God,  which  borehim  through.' 
Neither  did  he  seem  anywise  anxious  to  still  this  clamour  of  hia 
judges,  least  of  all  to  propitiate  hia  detractors ;  for  already, 
before  arriving  at  Vienna,  he  had  published,  as  a  pendant  to  his 
'  Martin  Luther,  or  the  Consecration  of  Strength,'  a  pamphlet, 
in  doggrel  metre,  entitled,  the  '  Consecration  of  Weakness,' 
wherein  he  proclaims  himself  to  the  whole  world  as  an  honest 
seeker  and  finder  of  truth,  and  takes  occasion  to  revoke  hiR  old 
'Trinity,'  of  art,  religion,  and  love;  love  having  now  turned 
out  to  be  a  dangerous  ingredient  in  such  mixtures.  The  writ- 
ing of  this  We^e  der  t/nkraft  was  reckoned  by  many  a  bold 
but  injudicious  measure, — a  throwing  down  of  the  gauntlet 
when  tiie  lists  were  full  of  tumultuous  foes,  and  the  knight  was 
but  weak,  and  hia  cause,  at  best,  of  the  most  questionable  sort. 
To  reports,  and  calumnies,  and  criticisms,  and  vituperationa^ 
there  was  no  limit. 

What  remains  of  this  strange  eventful  history  may  be 
summed  up  in  few  words.  Werner  accepted  no  special  chaise  in 
the  Church ;  but  continued  a  private  and  secular  Priest ;  preach- 
ing diligently,  but  only  where  he  himself  saw  good ;  oftenest 
at  Vienna,  but  in  summer  over  all  parts  of  Austria,  in  Styria, 
Cannthia,  and  even  Venice.  Everj-where,  he  says,  the  opinions 
of  his  hearers  were  '  violently  divided.'  At  one  time,  he  thought 
of  becoming  Monk,  and  had  actually  entered  on  a  sort  of  novi- 
ciate ;  but  he  quitted  the  establishment  rather  suddenly,  and,  as 
he  la  reported  to  have  said, '  for  reasons  known  only  to  God  and 
himself.  By  degrees,  his  health  grew  very  weak ;  yet  he  still 
laboured  hani  both  in  public  and  private;  writing  or  revising 
poems,  devotional  or  dramatic;  preaching,  and  officiating  as 
nither-confessor,  in  which  last  capacity  he  ia  said  to  have  been 
in  great  request.  Of  bis  poetical  productions  during  this  period, 
there  is  none  of  any  moment  known  to  us,  except  the  Mothtr 

of 
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of  the  Macct^es  (1819);  a  tragedy  of  careful  structure,  and 
apparently  Id  higK  favour  with  the  author,  but  which  notwith- 
Btaiidiiig  need  not  detaiu  us  long.  In  our  vievr,  it  is  the  worst 
of  all  his  pieces ;  a  pale,  bloodless,  indeed  quite  ghost-like  affair  ; 
for  a  cold  breath  as  from  a  sepulchre  chills  the  heart  in  perusing 
it:  there  is  no  passion  or  interest,  but  a  certunwoestmck  martyr 
zeal,  or  rather  frenzy,  and  this  not  so  much  storming  as  sbriek- 
ing  J  not  loud  and  resolute,  but  shrill,  hysterical,  and  bleared 
with  ineffectual  tears.  To  read  it  may  well  sadden  us:  it  is 
a  convulsive  fit,  whose  uncontrollable  writhlngs  indicate,  not 
strength,  but  the  last  decay  of  it.* 

Werner  was,  in  fact,  drawing  to  his  latter  end  :  his  health  bad 
long  been  ruined ;  especially  of  later  years,  he  had  suffered 
much  from  disorders  of  the  lungs.  In  1817,  he  was  thought  to 
be  dangerously  ill;  and  afterwards,  in  1822,  when  a  journey  to 
the  Baths  partly  restored  him  ;  though  he  himself  still  felt  that 
his  terni  was  near,  and  spoke  and  acted  like  a  man  that  was 
shortly  to  depart.  In  January,  1823,  he  was  evidently  dying  : 
bis  afi'airs  be  bad  already  settled ;  much  of  his  dme  he  spent  in 
prayer;  was  constantly  cheerful,  at  intervals  even  gay.  'His 
death,'  says  Hitdg, '  was  especially  mild.  On  the  eleventh  day 
of  his  disorder,  he  felt  himself,  particularly  towards  evening,  as 
if  altogether  light  and  well ;  so  that  he  would  hardly  consent  to 
have  any  one  to  watch  with  him.  The  servant  whose  turn  it 
was  did  watch,  however ;  he  had  sat  down  by  the  bedside 
between  two  and  three  next  morning  (the  17th),  aud  continued 
there  a  cansiderable  while^  in  the  belief  that  his  patient  was 
asleep.  Surprised,  however,  that  no  breathing  was  to  be  heard, 
he  hastily  aroused  the  household]  and  it  was  found  that  Werner 
had  already  passed  away.' 

In  imitation,  it  is  thought,  of  Lipsius,  he  bequeathed  his  Pen 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Virgin  at  Mariazell,  'as  a  chief  instrument 
of  his  aberrations,  his  sins,  and  his  repentance.'  He  was 
bonourably  interred  at  Enzersdorf  on  the  Hill,  where  a  simple 
inscription  composed  by  himself  begs  the  wanderer  to  *pray 
charitably  for  his  poor  soul ;'  and  expresses  a  trembling  hope 
that,  as  to  Mary  Magdalen, '  because  she  loved  much,'  so  to  him 
also  '  much  may  be  forgiven.' 

We  have  thus,  iii  hurried  movement,  travelled  over  Zacharias 

■  Of  hii  Jllita  (180B),  hi*  FuT^«<i-ZNHnizi>i/c  Februar  (1B09),  bis  CuiKgmde 
(1B14),  ukI  nrious  olhcr  pieces  written  in  hit  wanderings,  we  htve  not  room  to  ipealc. 
It  U  Iha  loi  MC0W7,  u  th»  Allila  tai  T^nentt-foiirlh  of  Febnianf,  by  much  the  beat 


I  by  H. 


•am  ftpuh  MaUm  Inteidet  t  it  hM  a  deep  and  genuine  tragic  interest,  « 
pUDfdy  protracled  into  the  regiona  of  pure  horror.    Werner'*  &nmmr,  hi*  ifymiH,  tail 
Prt/met  it  1%»mai  i  Ktmpii,  ftc  are  entirely  usliaowa  lo  ni. 

Werner's 
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Werner'B  Life  and  Works ;  notbg  down  from  the  former  such 
parUculars  aa  eeemed  most  characteristic ;  and  gleaning  from 
the  latter  eome  more  curious  passages,  leas  indeed  with  a  view 
to  their  intrinsic  excellence,  than  to  their  fitness  for  illustrating 
the  man.  These  scattered  indications  we  must  now  leave  our 
readers  to  Interpret  each  for  himself:  each  will  adjust  them  into 
tJiat  combination  whieh  shall  best  harmonize  with  hie  own  way 
of  thought.  As  a  writer,  Werner's  character  will  occasion  little 
difficulty.  A  richly  gifted  nature;  but  never  wisely  guided,  or 
resolutely  applied :  a  loving  heart ;  an  intellect  subtle  and  inqui- 
sitire,  it  not  always  clear  and  strong ;  a  goi^eous,  deep  and 
bold  imagination ;  a  true,  nay,  keen  and  burning  sympathy  with 
all  high,  all  tender  and  holy  things; — here  lay  the  main  elements 
of  no  common  poet ;  save  only  that  one  was  still  wanting — the 
force  to  cultivate  them,  and  mould  them  into  pure  union.  Bat 
they  have  remained  uncultivated,  disunited,  too  often  stnif^ling 
In  wild  disorder :  his  poetry,  like  his  life,  is  still  not  so  much  an 
edifice  as  a  quarry.  \Vemer  bad  cast  a  look  into  perhaps  the 
very  deepest  region  of  the  Wonderful ;  but  he  had  not  learned 
to  five  there:  he  was  yet  no  denizen  of  that  mysterious  land; 
and  in  his  visions  its  splendour  is  strangely  mingled  and  over- 
clouded with  the  flame  or  smoke  of  (tiere  earthly  fire.  Of  bis 
dramas  we  have  already  spoken ;  and  with  much  to  pnuse,  found 
always  more  to  censure.  In  his  rhymed  pieces,  his  shorter, 
more  didactic  poems,  we  are  better  satisfied :  here  in  the  rude, 
jolting  vehicle  of  a  certain  Stemhold-and-Hopkins  metre,  we 
often  find  a  strun  of  true  pathos,  and  a  deep,  thodgh  quunt 
significance.  His  prose,  again,  is  among  the  worst  known  to  us: 
degraded  with  siUiness ;  diffuse,  nay  tautological,  yet  obscure 
and  vague ;  contorted  into  endless  involutions ;  a  misshapen, 
lumbenng,  complected  cotl,  well  nigh  inexplicable  in  its  entan- 

flements,  and  seldom  worth  the  trouble  of  unravelling.  He 
oes  not  move  through  his  subject,  and  arrange  it,  and  rule  over 
it :  for  most  part,  he  but  welters  in  it,  and  kboriously  tumbles 
it,  and  at  last  sinks  under  it. 

As  a  man,  the  ill-fated  Werner  can  still  less  content  us.  His 
feverish,  inconstant,  and  wasted  life  we  have  already  looked  at. 
Hitzig,  hie  determined  well-wisher,  admits  that  in  practice  he 
was  selfish,  wearying  out  his  best  friends  by  the  most  barefaced 
importunities ;  a  man  of  no  dignity ;  avaricious,  greedy,  sensual, 
at  times  obscene ;  in  discourse,  with  all  his  humour  and  hearti- 
ness, apt  to  be  intolerably  long-w'mded ;  and  of  a  maladroitness, 
a  blank  ineptitude,  which  exposed  him  to  incessant  ridicule  and 
manifold  mystifications  from  people  of  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
under  all  tpis  rubbish,  contends  tlie  frieodly  Biographer,  there 

dwel^ 
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dwelt,  for  those  who  could  look  more  narrowly,  a,  spirit,  marred 
indeed  in  its  beauty,  and  languishing  in  painful  conscious  op- 
pression, yet  never  wholly  forgetful  of  its  original  nobleness. 
Werner's  soul  was  made  for  affection  ;  and  often  as,  under  hia 
too  rude  collisions  with  external  things,  it  was  struck  into 
harshness  and  dissonance,  there  was  a  tone  which  spoke  of 
melody,  even  in  its  janings.  A  kind,  a  sad  and  heartfelt 
remembrance  of  bis  hiends  seems  never  to  have  quitted  him  : 
to  the  last  he  ceased  not  ^m  warm  love  to  men  at  large ;  nay, 
to  awaken  in  theio,  with  such  knowledge  as  he  had,  a  sense  for 
what  was  best  and  highest,  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
earnest,  though  weak  and  unstable  aim  of  his  whole  existence. 
The  truth  is,  his  defects  as  a  writer  were  also  his  defects  as  a 
man :  he  was  feeble,  and  without  volition ;  in  life,  as  in  poetry. 
Us  endowments  fell  into  confusion ;  his  character  relaxed  itself 
on  all  sides  into  incoherent  expansion;  his  activity  became 
gigantic  endeavour,  followed  by  most  dwarfish  performance. 

The  grand  incident  of  his  life,  his  adopUon  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  is  one  on  which  we  need  not  heap  further 
censure ;  for  already,  as  appears  to  us,  it  is  rather  liable  to  he 
too  harshly  than  too  leniently  dealt  with.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
the  papular  mind,  which,  in  well-meant  hatred  of  inconsistency, 
perhaps  in  general  too  sweepingly  condemns  such  changes. 
Wemcr,  it  Mould  be  recollected,  had  at  all  periods  of  his  life 
m  reKpon ;  nay,  he  hungered  and  thirsted  after  truth  in  this 
matter,  as  after  the  highest  good  of  man ;  a  fact  which  of  itself 
nmat,  in  this  respect,  set  him  far  above  the  moat  consistent  of 
mere  unbelievers — in  whose  barren  and  callous  soul  consistency, 
perhaps,  is  no  such  brilliant  virtue.  We  pardon  genial  weather 
for  its  changes ;  but  the  steadiest  of  all  climates  is  that  of 
Greenland.  Further,  we  must  say  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
in  Werner's  whole  conduct,  both  oefore  and  aner  his  conversion, 
there  is  not  visible  the  slightest  trace  of  insincerity.  On  the 
whole,  there  are  fewer  genuine  renegades  than  men  are  apt  to 
imagine.  Surely,  indeed,  that  must  be  a  nature  of  extreme 
baseness,  who  feels  that,  in  worldly  good,  he  can  gain  by  such  a 
■tep.  Is  the  contempt,  the  execration  of  all  that  have  known 
and  loved  us,  and  of  millions  that  have  never  known  us,  to  be 
weighed  against  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  a  piece  of  money  ?  We 
hope  there  are  not  many,  even  in  the  rank  of  sharpers,  that  would 
tinnk  to.  But  for  Werner  there  was  no  gain  in  any  way ;  nay, 
rather  certiunty  of  loss.  He  enjoyed  or  songht  no  patronage } 
with  his  own  resources  he  was  already  Independent  though 
poor,  and  on  a  footing  of  good  esteem  vrith  all  that  was  most 
estimable  in  his  country.    His  little  pension,  coofened  on  him. 
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at  a  prior  date,  by  a  Catholic  Prince,  was  not  continued  after  lus 
conversioti,  except  by  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  a  Protestant.  He 
became  a  mark  for  calumny ;  the  (defenceless  butt  at  which 
every  callow  witling  made  his  proof-shot ;  hia  character  was 
more  deformed  and  mangled  than  that  of  any  other  man.  What 
had  he  to  gtun  ?  Insult  and  persecution ;  and  with  these,  as 
candour  bids  us  believe,  the  approving  voice  of  his  own  con- 
science. To  judge  from  hU  writings,  he  was  far  from  repenting 
of  the  change  he  had  made ;  his  Catholic  faith  evidently  stands 
in  his  own  uiio^  as  the  first  blessing  of  his  life ;  and  he  clings  to 
it  as  to  the  anchor  of  his  soul.  Scarcely  more  than  once  (in  the 
Preface  to  his  Mutter  der  Makkab&er)  does  be  allude  to  the 
legions  of  falsehoods  that  were  in  circulation  sgunst  him ;  and  it 
is  in  a  spirit  which,  without  entirely  concealing  the  querulous- 
Desa  of  nature,  nowise  fails  in  the  meekness  and  endurance  which 
became  him  as  a  Christian.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  another 
Paper,  published  since  bis  death,  as  it  was  meant  to  be  ;  which 
exhibits  him  in  a  still  clearer  light.  The  reader  may  contemn, 
or,  what  will  be  better,  pity  and  sympathize  with  him  ;  but  the 
atrocture  of  this  strange  piece  surely  bespeaks  anything  but 
insincerity.  We  trans&ite  it  with  all  its  breaks  and  fantastic 
crotchets,  as  it  stands  before  us  : 

*  TxsiAMZHTARV  Imscriptiom,  from  Friedrich  Ludwig  Zacharias 
Wemer,  a  son,'  Ac.— (here  follows  a  statement  of  his  parentage  and 
birth,  with  vacant  spaces  for  the  date  of  his  death — )  '  of  the  followins 
lines,  submitted  to  all  such  as  have  more  or  less  felt  any  friendly 
interest  in  his  unworthy  person,  with  the  request  to  t^e  warning  by 
his  example,  and  charitably  to  remember  the  poor  soul  of  the  writer 
before  Ood,  in  prayer  and  good  deeds. 

<  Begun  at  Florence,  on  the  24tii  of  September,  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  amid  the  still  distant  sound  of  approaching  thunder.  Con- 
cluded, when  and  where  God  will  1 


'  Motto,  Device,  and  Watchword  in  Death :  RemiUuntuT  ei  peccata 
multa,  qwmiam  diUxit  tnulium  I  ? ! — Luceu,  Caput  vii.  v.  47. 


'  N.  B.  Most  humbly  and  earnestly,  and  in  the  name  of  God,  does 
the  Author  of  this  Writing  beg,  of  such  honest  persons  as  may  find  it, 
to  submit  the  .same  in  any  suitable  way  to  public  examination. 


'Fecitti  not,  Domine,  ad  Te,  et  irreguidum  e$t  cor  noilnan,  donee 
r^ttiacat  in  Te.—S.  AugtuUnut. 

'PermuUa  dupergitur,  et  hie  illucque  gucerit  feorj  u6>  reqtiitKen 
poMt,  et  nihii  imtnit  ijuod  ei  mffficuU,  donee  ad  ipiton  (k.  DeumJ 
redeat. — S.  Bemardui. 
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<  Tbe  tliimder  cnme  hither,  and  is  still  rolling,  though  now  at  a 
distance. — The  name  of  the  Lord  be  praised  !  Hallelujah ! — I  beoin  ; 

*  This  Paper  must  needs  be  brief;  because  the  appointed  term  for 
my  life  itself  may  already  be  near  at  hand.  There  are  not  wanting 
examples  of  important  and  unimportant  men,  who  have  letl  behind 
them  in  writing  the  defence,  or  even  sometimes  the  accusation,  of  their 
earthly  life.  Without  estima^ng'  such  procedure,  I  am  not  minded  to  imi- 
tate it.  With  trembling  I  reflect  that  I  myself  shall  first  leum  in  its  whole 
lerrific  compass  what  properly  I  was,  when  these  lines  shall  be  read  by 
men ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  point  of  Time  which  foi'  me  will  be  no  Time ; 
in  a  oonditjoa  wherein  all  experience  will  for  me  be  too  late  ! 

*  Rex  tremendtB  majeglalii. 

Qui  Molvandot  talBoi  gratii, 

Saha  mt,  font  pietatu  I !  I 
But  ifTdo,till  that  day  when  All  shall  be  laid  open,  draw  a  veil  over 
my  past  life,  it  is  not  merely  out  of  &lse  shame  that  I  so  order  it ;  for 
though  not  free  from  this  vice  also,  I  would  williug-ly  make  known  my 
guilt  to  all  and  every  one  whom  my  voice  mi^ht  reach,  could  I  hope, 
by  such  confession,  to  atone  for  what  I  have  done  ;  or  thereby  to  save  a 
sii^le  soul  from  perdition.  There  are  two  motives,  however,  which 
forbid  me  to  make  such  an  open  personal  revelation  afler  death  :  the 
one,  because  the  unclosing  of  a  pestilential  grave  maybe  dangerous  to 
(be  health  of  the  uninfected  looker-on ;  the  other,  because  in  my  writing 
(wluch  may  God  foi^ve  me !)  amid  a  wilderness  of  poisonous  weeds 
and  garbage,  there  may  also  be  here  and  there  a  medicinal  herb  lying 
scattered!  from  which  poor  patients,  to  whom  it  might  be  useful,  would 
•tart  back  with  shuddering,  did  they  know  the  peatiferoug  soil  on  which 
it  grew. 

*  So  much,  however,  in  regard  to  those  good  creatures  as  (hey  call 
themselves,  namely,  to  those  feeble  weaklings  who  brag  of  what  they 
designate  their  good  hearts, — so  much  must  I  say  before  (3od,  that 
such  a  heart  alone,  when  it  is  not  checked  and  regulated  by  fore- 
thought and  steadfastness,  is  not  only  incapable  of  saving  its  possessor 
from  destruction,  but  is  rather  certain  to  hurry  him,  fiill  speed,  into 
that  abyss,  where  I  have  been,  whence  I — perhaps  ? ! !  1 — by  God's 
grace  am  snatched,  and  from  which  may  Qod  mercifully  preserve 
every  reader  of  these  lines.' — /ferjier't  LetxU  Leberutagm  (quoted  by 
Uilzig,  p.  BO.) 

AU  this  is  melancholy  enough ;  but  it  U  not  like  tbe  writing 
of  a  hypocrite  or  repentant  apostate.  To  Protestantism,  above 
all  thing)),  Werner  uhows  no  thought  of  returning.  'In  allusion 
to  a  rumour,  which  had  spread,  of  his  having  ^ven  up  Catho- 
licism, he  says  (in  the  Preface  already  quoted) : 

'  A  stupid  falsehood  I  must  reckon  it ;  since,  according  to  my 
deepest  conviction,  it  is  as  impossible  that  a  soul  in  Bliss  should  re- 
turn back  into  the  Grove,  as  that  a  man,  who  hke  me  after  a  life  of 
error  and  search  has  found  the  priceless  jewel  of  Truth,  should,  I  wilt 
■ot  sayi  give  up  the  samci  but  hesitate  to  sacrifice  for  it  Uood  and  life, 

my 
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nay  many  things  p«rtiapi  far  dearer,  vritii  joyful  heart,  when  the  one 
good  cause  is  uoncemed.* 

And  elsewhere  in  a  private  letter : 

*  I  not  only  assure  thee,  but  I  beg  of  thee  to  assure  all  men,  if 
Ood  should  ever  io  withdraw  the  light  of  his  grace  from  me,  that  t 
ceased  to  be  a  Catholic,  I  would  a  thousand  times  sooner  join  myself 
to  Judaism,  or  to  the  Bramins  on  the  Ganges :  but  to  that  shallowest, 
driest,   most  contradictory,  iuaaest  Inanity  of  Protestantism,  ntver. 

Here,  perhaps,  there  is  a  touch  of  priestly,  of  almost  feminine 
vehemence ;  for  it  is  to  a  Protestant  and  an  old  friend  that  he 
writes  :  but  the  conclusion  of  his  Pre/ace  shows  him  in  a  better 
light.  Speakinff  of  Second  Parts,  and  regretting  that  so  many 
of  his  works  were  unfinished,  he  adds : 

*  But  what  specially  comforts  me  is  the  prospect  of — our  genera 
Second  Part;  where  even  in  the  first  Scene (Au  consolation,  that  there 
all  our  works  will  be  known,  may  not  indeed  prove  solacing  _/br  ui  ait; 
but  where,  through  the  strength  of  Ilim,  that  alone  completes  all 
works,  it  will  be  granted  to  those  whom  He  has  saved,  not  only  to 
know  each  other,  but  even  to  know  Him,  as  by  Him  they  are  known ! — 
With  my  trust  in  Christ,  whom  I  have  not  yet  won,  I  re^rd,  with 
the  Teacher  of  the  Gentiles,  all  things  but  dross  that  I  maj  win  Him  ; 
and  to  Him,  cordially  and  lovingly  do  I,  in  life  or  at  death,  commit  you 
all,  my  beloved  Friends  and  my  beloved  Enemies !' 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  it  doubtfiil  that  Werner's 
belief  was  real  and  heartfelt.  But  how  then,  our  wondering 
readers  may  inquire,  if  his  belief  was  real  and  not  pretended,  Aow 
then  did  he  believe  ?  He,  who  scoffs  in  infidel  style  at  the  truths 
of  Protestantism,  by  what  alchemy  did  he  succeed  in  tempering 
into  credibility  the  harder  and  bulkier  dogmas  of  Popery  ?  Of 
Popery  too,  the  frauds  and  gross  corruptions  of  which  be  has 
BO  fiercely  exposed  in  bis  Martin  Lutha-;  and  this,  moreover, 
without  cancelling,  or  even  softening  his  vituperations,  long 
after  his  conversion,  in  the  very  last  edition  of  that  drama  1 
To  this  question,  we  are  far  from  pretending  to  have  any  an- 
swer that  altogether  satisfies  ourselves ;  much  leas  that  shall 
altogether  satisfy  others.  Meanwhile,  there  are  two  considera- 
tions which  throw  light  on  the  difficulty  for  us :  these,  as  some 
step,  or  at  least,  attempt  towards  a  solution  of  it,  we  shall  not 
withhold.  The  first  lies  in  Werner's  individual  character,  and 
mode  of  life.  Not  only  was  he  bom  a  mystic,  not  only  had  he 
lived  from  of  old  amid  freemasonry,  and  all  manner  of  caba- 
listic and  other  traditionary  chimeras ;  he  was  also,  and  bad 
long  bee%  wbat  la  empiutti<»lly  called  dutobtte;  a  word,  which 
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htm  now  lost  somewhat  of  its  original  force ;  but  wfaich,  as  ap- 
plied here,  is  itill  more  just  and  significant  in  its  etymolo^calj 
than  in  its  common  acceptation.  He  was  a  man  dissolute} 
that  is,  by  a  long  course  of  rictouB  indulgences,  enervated  and 
loosened  asunder.  Everywhere  in  Werner's  life  and  actione, 
we  discern  a  mind  relaxed  from  its  proper  tension ;  no  longer 
capable  of  effort  and  toilsome  resolute  vigilance ;  but  floating 
almost  passively  with  the  current  of  its  impulses,  in  languid, 
imaginative,  Asiatic  reverie.  That  such  a  man  should  discri- 
minate, with  sharp,  fearless  logic,  between  beloved  errors  and 
nnwelcome  truths,  was  not  to  be  expected.  His  belief  ie  likely 
to  have  been  persuasion  rather  than  conviction,  both  as  it 
related  to  Religion,  and  to  other  subjects.  What,  or  how  much 
a  man  in  this  way  may  bring  himself  to  believe,  with  such 
force  and  distinctness  as  he  honestly  and  usually  calls  belie/, 
there  is  no  predicting. 

But  imother  consideration,  which  we  think  should  nowise  be 
omitted,  is  the  general  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Germany, 
especially  among  such  minds  as  Werner  was  most  apt  to  take 
for  his  examplars.  To  this  complex  and  highly  interesting  sub- 
ject, we  can  for  the  present  do  nothing  more  than  allude.  So 
mach,  however,  we  may  say :  It  is  a  common  theory  among  the 
Germans  that  eveiy  Creed,  every  Form  of  worship,  is  a  form 
merely ;  the  mortal  and  ever-changing  body,  in  which  the  im 
mortal  and  unchanging  spirit  of  Religion  is,  with  more  or  leas 
completeness,  expressM  to  the  matenal  eye,  and  made  manifest 
and  influential  among  the  doings  of  men.  It  Is  thus,  for  in- 
stance, that  Johannes  Mailer,  in  his  Vntvertal  History,  pro- 
fesses to  consider  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  nay 
Luther's  Reformation ;  and,  in  short,  all  other  systems  of  Futh  j 
which  he  temples  not  to  designate,  without  special  praise  of 
censure,  simply  as  Vorstellungsarten,  *  modes  of  Representation/ 
We  could  report  equally  singular  things  of  Schelling  and  others, 
belonging  to  the  philosophic  class ;  nay  of  Herder,  a  Protestant 
clergynum,  and  even  bearing  high  authority  in  the  Church. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  in  a  country  where  such  opinions  are  openly 
and  generally  professed,  a  change  of  religious  creed  must  be  com- 
paratively a  slight  matter.  Conversions  to  Catholicism  are  accord- 
inglT  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  Germans :  Friedrich 
Sdtlegel,  and  the  younger  Count  von  Stolherg,  men,  as  we  should 
think,  of  vigorous  intellect,  and  of  character  above  suspicion,  were 
colleagues,  or  rather  precursors,  of  Werner  in  this  adventure  j 
and,  indeed,  formed  part  of  his  acquaintance  at  Vienna.  It  is 
bnt|  tbey  would  say  perh^ra,  aa  if  a  melodist,  luapired  with  har- 
mony 
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mony  of  inward  music,  sboold  choose  this  iDstrnment  in  pre- 
ference to  tliat  for  giving  voice  to  it :  the  inward  inspiration  is 
the  grand  concern;  and  to  express  it,  the  'deep  majestic 
solemn  organ'  of  the  Unchangeable  Church  maybe  better  fitted 
than  the  'scrannel  pipe'  of  a  withered,  trivial,  Arian  Protes- 
tantism. That  Werner,  still  more  that  Schlegel  and  Stolber^ 
could,  on  the  strength  of  such  hypotheses,  put  off  or  put  on 
their  rcligioua  creed,  like  a  new  suit  of  apparel,  we  are  far  from 
asserting ;  they  are  men  of  earnest  hearts,  and  seem  to  have 
a  deep  feeling  of  devotion :  but  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
what  forms  the  groundwork  of  their  religion,  is  professedly  not 
DemonstratioQ  but  Futh ;  and  so  pliant  a  theory  could  not  but 
help  to  soften  the  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
That  some  such  principle,  in  one  shape  or  another,  lurked  in 
Werner's  mind,  we  think  we  can  perceive  from  several  indica- 
tions; among  others,  from  the  Prologue  to  his  last  tragedy, 
where  mysteriously  enough,  under  the  emblem  of  a  Phcenix, 
he  seems  to  be  shadowing  forth  the  history  of  his  own  Faith ; 
and  represents  himself  even  then  as  merely  *  climbing  the  trte, 
where  the  pinions  of  hisPhcenix  last  vanished;'  but  not  hoping 
to  regain  that  blissful  vision,  till  his  eyes  shall  hare  been 
opened  by  death. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  not  pretend  to  understand  Werner, 
or  expound  him  with  scientific  rigour :  acting  many  times  with 
only  half  consciousness,  he  was  always,  in  some  degree,  an 
enigma  to  himself,  and  may  well  be  obscure  to  us.  Above  all, 
there  are  mysteries  and  unsounded  abysses  in  every  human 
heart ;  and  that  is  but  a  questionable  philosophy  which  under- 
takes so  readily  to  explain  them.  Religious  belief  especially, 
at  least  when  it  seems  heartfelt  and  well-intentioned,  is  no 
Hubject  for  harsh  or  even  irreverent  investigation.  He  is  a 
wise  man  that,  having  such  a  belief,  knows  and  sees  clearly 
the  grounds  of  it  in  himself:  and  those,  we  imagine,  who,  have 
explored  with  strictest  scrutiny  the  secret  of  their  own  bosoms, 
will  be  least  i^t  to  rush  with  intolerant  violence  into  tiiat  of 
other  men's. 

'  The  good  Werner,'  says  Jean  Paul,  '  fell,  like  our  more 
ngorous  Hoffmann,  into  the  poetical  fermenting-vat  {Gahr- 
bottieh)  of  our  time,  where  all  Literatures,  Freedoms,  Tastes,  and 
Untaates  are  foaming  through  each  other ;  and  where  all  is  to 
be  found,  excepting  truth,  diligence,  and  the  polish  of  the  file. 
Both  would  have  come  forth  clearer  had  they  studied  in 
l«sBlng's  day.' *     We  cannot  justify  Werner:  yet  let  him  be 

*  Letter  l«  Hitlig,  id  Jmm  PmWi  LOet,  bf  Do«rm{. 
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condemned  with  pity!  And  well  were  it  could  each  of  ua 
apply  to  himself  tliose.  words,  which  Hitzi^,  in  his  friendly 
indignation,  would  'thunder  in  the  e&rB*  of  many  a  German 
gainaayer:  Ta&e  thou  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  etfe ;  then 
ahalt  thou  tee  clettrfy  to  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's. 


Art.    V, — Histoire  de    la   Guerre  tie    la     P4ninsule     sous 
Napoleon,  pr4c4<Ue  d'un    Tableau  Politique    et  Militaire 
des   Puissances  belligerantes.    A  torn.      Paris,     fiaudoiiin, 
freres.    1827. 
j^AXIMILIEN  Sebastien    Foy  was    bom    of  respectable 
■^'■*-  parents,   in   the  little   town   of    Ham   in   Picardy,  Feb- 
ruary 3,  177^.     He  received  the  first  elements  of  his  education 
at  the  coUe^  of  Oratory  at  Soissons,  whence  he  was  removed,  in 
1790,  to    the  Military  Academy  de  la  Ffere.     Towards  the  end 
of  1791,  having  obtaioed  the   appointment  of  sub-lieutenant, 
he  was  transEerred  to  the  higher  school  of  Chalons- sur-Mame ; 
and    in   the    following  year,   be   was   attached  to   the  third 
regimeot  of  artillery,  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  at  this  time  exremely  critical,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  proclamation  having  thrown  France  into 
a  ferment,  and  Dumouriez  drawn  up  the  plan  of  the  campaign, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  conducted  with  so  remarkable  an 
intermixture  of  glory  and  infamy  to  himself.  It  was  the  fate  of 
M.  Foy  to  act  under  the  orders  of  that  officer.  With  him,  he 
took  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Jem^pe,  and  with  un- 
shaken fidelity,  he  followed  his  general's  fortunes  till  the  latter 
began  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Cobourg ;  but,  as  Foy  was  a 
republican,  upon  principle,  be  would  not  approve  of  the  object 
of  that  treaty ;  and  be  therefore  abandoned  his  patron,  rather 
than  betray  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  Notwith- 
Btandiog,  however,  M.  Foy  shortly  after  drew  upon  himself  the 
hoMtility  of  the  faction  which  at  that  period  governed  France. 
By  order  of  the  miscreant  Lebon,  he  was  cast  into  the  dungeons 
of  Amu ;  and,  but  for  the  counter-revolution  of  the  9th  Ther- 
midor,  he  would  have  ftdlen  a  victim  to  the  reckless  brutality 
of  the  Bovereign  populace.  That  memorable  event  preserved 
his  life.  He  returned  to  the  military  service,  was  speedily 
promoted,  and  performed  in  the  campugns  of  1/95,  96,  and  97, 
under  Picbegru,  Kleber,  Jourdan,  and  Moreau.  At  the  famous 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  battle  of  Kambach,  bis  services 
were  of  so  much  value,  that  he  received  on  the  field  the  rank  of 
Cbef-d'escadron ;  and,  after  pasung  the  greater  part  of  179B  in 
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the  encampmeot  above  Boulo^rn^'  ^^  joined  the  troopB  destibed^ 
ander  Meanard,  for  the  campaign  in  Switzerland. 

Foy  was  present  in  all  the  numerous  en^gements  which  took 
place  within  the  Helvetian  territory,  but,  strange  to  say,  without 
attracting  notice  correaponding  to  his  merita.  Honours,  however, 
fell  rapidly  upon  him,  while  acting  in  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
for  the  Buccesttful  passage  of  the  Lummat  is  attributed  mainly  to 
his  judicious  manceuvres ;  and  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
by  the  appointment  of  adjutant-general,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  present  at  tlie  actions  of  Enghen,  Moertresh,  and  fieberach. 
But  the  peace  of  Amiens  interrupted,  for  a  season,  the  active 
career  of  Foy ;  while  it  saw  him  advanced  to  the  permanent  rank 
of  Colonel,  and  invested  with  the  command  of  the  fifth  regiment 
of  horse-artillery.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Colonel  Foy 
acted  at  Boulogne,  and  subsequently,  in  the  campaigns  of  Get' 
many  and  Austria.  In  1806,  when  war  was  declared  between 
Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  Buonaparte,  then  Emperor  of  the 
French,  proposed  to  assist  his  ally  Selim  with  a  chosen  band  of 
cannoniers,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Colonel  Foy.  This  officer 
WM  thus  enabled^  for  the  first  time,  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  English ;  for  it  was  he  who  di^c^:ted  the  defence  of  the  forts 
in  the  Dardanelles  against  the  attack  of  the  combined  British 
and  Russian  squadrons.  Returned  from  Turkey,  he  accompanied 
Junotin  bis  rapid  march  to  Lisbon,  and  at  the  battle  of  Vimeiro 
commanded  seven  pieces  of  the  division  of  the  reserve,  and  is 
•tated  to  have  otitdone  himself  in  a  vain  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
centre  of  the  British  line.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
eonfiict,  and  in  that  condition  was  removed  to  France,  on  the 
ftvacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  tenns  of  the  convention  of  Cintni< 
After  Junot's  return  into  Spain,  Foy,  except  on  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  he  made  his  way,  by  the  directions  of  Massenai 
to  and  ^m  Parts, — through  the  heart  of  a  population  every 
way  hostile,— never  quitted  the  Peninsula  till,  with  the  whole 
French  army,  he  was  driven  across  the  Bidassoa.  In  the 
course  of  that  long  and  arduous  stru^le,  his  merits  cannot  be 
too  highly  rated.  As  general  of  brigade,  in  1810,  he  surprised, 
at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men,  a  corps  of  three  thousand 
Spanish  troops;  utterly  dispersed  them,  andbarelyfailed  to  take 
prisoner  Colonel  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch,  who  escaped  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  with  the  loss  of  papers,  baggage,  and 
horses.  Attacked  two  days  after  by  overwhelming  numbers,  he 
opposed  a  steady  and  successful  resistance,  and  made  good  hii 
retreat  through  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  de  Caceres,  though  beset 
on  all  sides  by  upwards  of  six  thousand  infantry  and  eight 
hnndred  oavaby.    At  the  bkttk  of  SahuoiaacA,  againj  where,  as 
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geoeral  of  dirisioa,  he  commoDded  on  the  right  ctf  the  FroDch 
army,  he  particularly  distinguished  himselL  So  booq  as  the 
&te  of  the  day  became  manifest,  he  threw  himself  between  the 
main  body  of  hii  countrymen  and  their  enemies,  aod  repeatedly 
■lutained  the  shock  of  the  victors.  In  a  word,  General  Foy,  on 
erery  occasioD,  proved  himeelf  worthy  of  filling  a  for  higher  and 
more  responsible  offico  than  had  yet  been  intrusted  to  him. 
We  perfectly  recollect  his  Division ;  and  can  attest  that  it 
iovanably  did  its  duty  in  a  style  which  gave  evidence  of  the 
sagacity  and  valour  of  its  leader. 

In  expresiiog  ourselves  thus  of  General  Foy  and  his  ser- 
vices, it  is  very  hx  from  our  intention  to  speak  of  him  as  a  hero 
vbo  never  experienced  defeat.  He  enjoyed  few  opportunities  of 
commanding  corps  which  were  opposed  to  British  troops  or 
British-generals ;  and  it  so  happened  that,  whenever  such  came 
in  his  way,  he  was  usually  unsuccessful.  After  the  defeat  at 
Vittoria,  for  example,  Foy  made  strenuous  efforts,  at  the  head 
sf  twenty  thousand  men,  to  keep  possession  of  Tolosa,  and  stop 
the  advance  of  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  by  the  great  eastern  road : 
he  was  driven  back,  but  it  is  only  juHtice  to  add,  that  he  did 
not  retire  till  after  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  afikirs  which  bad 
taken  place  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Again,  when 
the  French  were  attacked  in  the  position  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de 
Lue,  November  10,  1813,  General  Foy,  with  a  view  of  creating 
a  diversion,  effected  a  masterly  movement  upon  the  right  of 
Uie  British  line.  He  advanced  from  the  valley  of  Osses,  attacked 
and  carried  the  post  of  Bidarray,  making  some  prisoners,  and 
capturing  a  good  deal  of  baggage;  but  the  main  body  being 
dneated,  he  was  compelled,  on  the  following  day,  to  fall  back, 
after  having  sustained  repeated  assaults  from  the  Spaniards  who 
were  opposed  to  him. 

At  the  battle  of  Orthes,  General  Foy  received  a  severe  wound, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of  again  taking  the  field  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  war.  During  the  first  months  of  the 
restoration,  likewise,  he  appears  to  have  filled  no  public  office  g 
bat  on  the  5th  of  March,  1815,  we  find  him  nominated  to  the 
honourable  sltoation  of  inspector  of  infantry.  He  was  thus 
situated,  his  head-quarters  being  at  Nantes,  when  Napoleon 
made  his  second  appearance  upon  the  stage.  Foy,  like  ^ther 
Veterans,  was  not  proof  against  the  influence  of  old  associations ; 
be  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Bourbons,  and  enrolled  him- 
self under  the  standard  of  his  former  chief.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten,  that  to  General  Foy  the  Due  de  Bourbon  was 
indebted  for  his  safety,  under  circumstances  which  might  have 
tempted  a  worse  man  to  compromise  it.    Foy  found  the  Doc 
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busily  employ^ed  in  seeking  to  8tir  up  a  avil  war  in  the  heart  of 
La  Vendue.  He  took  no  further  notice  of  the  attempt,  than  by 
exerting  his  infiuence  to  counteract  it ;  and  he  even  protected 
the  prince,  in  his  departure  out  of  the  country,  ^m  the  violence 
of  the  ultras,  who  would  willingly  have  put  him  to  death  as  a 
traitor.  He  was  afterwards  present  in  the  battles  of  Quatre 
.  Bras  and  Waterloo;  in  the  last  of  which  he  was  struck  by  a 
muskct-ball  in  the  shoulder.     This  was  his  fifteenth  wound. 

General  Foy  could  ill  brook  a  life  of  indolence,  and  he  re- 
solved to  write  a  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  To  this 
work  he  devoted  his  entire  leisure,  and  laboured  at  it  with 
incredible  ardour.  He  tpade  two  journeys  to  England,  that  be 
might  the  more  effectually  understand  the  organization  of  the 
.English  army,  (his  account  of  which  is  lucid  and  judicious,} 
and  here,  he  formed  acquaintances  with  various  Spanish 
refugees,  from  whom  he  acquired  much  valuable  information. 

In  this  task,  he  persevered  till  called  by  the  voice  of  hia 
countrymen  to  a  station  among  the  legislators  of  France. 
With  hia  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
we  are  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  very  deeply  concerned. 
Few  of  our  readers  can  have  forgotten  that  he  took  his  seat 
among  the  liberals ;  and  that,  according  to  the  French  mode  of 
estimating  the  gift,  he  obtained  singular  distinction  as  a  public 
speaker.  He  died  November  27',  1825,  of  a  lingering  and 
painful  illness ;  bad  the  honour  of  a  public  funeral ;  and  such 
was  the  esteem  in  which  his  memory  was  held,  that  the  French 
nation  obeyed  the  su^estion  of  M.  Casimir  Perrier,  by  adopt- 
ing his  family.  '  La  France  adopterait  la  famille  de  son  d^fen- 
aeur,'  said  the  orator,  in  the  course  of  his  funeral  oraUon  :  *  Oui, 
oui,  la  France  I'adopte,'  was  the  universal  reply.  A  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  and  the  family  were  placed  m  a  state  of  per- 
fect independence. 

Having  said  so  much  of  M.  Foy,  as  an  officer  and  a  states- 
man, we  now  turn  to  his  character  as  an  author,  and  we  can- 
didly  confess,  that  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him  of  a  powerful 
inclination  to  overrate  the  valour  and  soldier-like  qualities  of  hia 
countrymen,  and  to  disparage  those  of  the  people  by  whom  they 
were  overthrown.  Yet  is  his  history  a  work  of  singular  merit^ 
and,  setting  aside  this  solitary  blunder,  of  extraordinary  fideli^ 
and  correctness.  We  have  read  it  with  unceasing  interest; 
and  we  shut  the  book  with  a  sense  of  sincere  regret,  that  its 
talented  author  should  not  have  found  leisure  to  prosecute  his 
undertaking  to  a  close.  As  it  now  stands,  General  Foy's  work 
is  little  better  than  a  fragment,  and  a  minute  fragment,  of  what 
its  title- p^e  represents  it  to  be; — instead  of  a  history  of  the 
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war  ID  Spain  and  Portugal  under  Napoleon,  it  is  a  liistoTy  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  that  war,  and  of  the  first  Peninsular 
campaigns. 

We  are  not  ignorant  that,  by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
General  Foy  has  been  treated  as  a  gross  and  uabluahing 
assertor  of  palpable  folsehoods.  Now,  though  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  allege  that  his  statements  on  all  occasions  deserve 
to  be  received  as  absolutely  correct — yet  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recording  our  conTiction,  that  they  are,  to  the  full,  as  ^kely 
to  be  so,  as  are  the  counter-statements  of  any  English,  or 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  hiBtorian,  who  may  have  written  upon 
the  same  subject. 

The  truth,  indeed,  is  that  we  hold  it  to  be  a  thing  quite  im- 
practicable for  any  man,  more  espedally  a  soldier,  to  draw  up 
the  history  of  a  war  in  which  his  country  has  taken  part,  with- 
out felling  into  some  such  errors  as  those  of  which  General  Foy 
baa  been  accused.  Should  the  troops  of  his  nation  be  guilty, 
at  any  moment,  of  excesses,  the  historian  cannot  destroy 
the  desire,  nor  wholly  avoid  the  attempt,  to  extenuate  their 
enormity,  and,  in  some  way  or  another,  favourably  to  account 
iat  them.  Is  the  army  of  his  country  defeated  ?  The  historian  is 
always  ready  to  represent  its  courage  ae  marvellous ;  but  courage 
and  discipline  will  not  avail  against  overwhelming  numbers.  In 
■uch  cases  he  accordingly  takes  care  to  infonn  the  world  that  a 
mere  handful  of  excellent  troops  were  repulsed  bya  mass  of  men 
inferior  to  themselves  in  every  thing  except  numerical  strength. 
Is  the  army  of  his  country  victorious  ?  Here  a  course  diametri- 
cally opposite  is  pursued.  The  victory  is  proved  to  be  won,  in 
spite  or  every  disadvantage  in  pomt  of  numbers,  and  in  defiance 
of  efibrts  credtlable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  beaten  enemy. 
But  though  the  case  be  so,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  we 
are  bound  to  refuse  our  credence  to  alt  contemporary  historians^ 
and  particularly  to  men  who  record  events  of  which  they  were 
themselves  eye-witnesses?  By  no  means.  Unless  the  mis- 
statements  be  extravagant,  indeed,  or  the  general  character  of 
the  writer  such  as  to  place  him  out  of  the  paJe  of  credibility,  we 
shall  do  well  to  act  upon  a  very  different  plan. 

TTie  four  first  books  of  the  work  before  us  are  devoted  to  a  vivid 
development  of  the  military  institutions  of  France,  England, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  as  they  severally  appeared,  both  before  the 
commencement  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
Of  the  accuracy  of  our  author's  observations  relative  to  the 
organization  and  arrangement  of  the  French  army,  no  doubts  can 
be  entertained.  Extreme  partiality  towards  his  countrymen 
exbibitt  itself  in  every  line  j  but  we  are  not  sure  that  many 
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good  qualitiea  are  attributed  to  the  French  Bol^ery  which  they 
do  not  in  reality  poasess;  whilst  we  are  quite  certHin  that  the 
exaggerated  terms  in  which  these  are  mentioned,  will  not  giv« 
offence  to  any  persOD  of  right  feeling  or  an  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment. 

After  running  shortly  orer  the  moat  important  of  those  eventt 
which  ipniQg  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  seated  Napoleon  firmly 
on  the  throne  of  France,  our  author  proceeds  to  inform  ua  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  \WJ,  tlie  emperor  had  under  bis  com- 
mand six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  horse  and  foot. 
Of  these,  three  hundred  and  eighty  thnusand  infiuitry,  and  seTenty 
thousand  cavalry,  were  divided  into  four  hundred  and  seventeen 
natioiial  battalions,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  squadrons. 
There  were  besides,  thirty-two  thousand  Swiss,  Germans,  Irish, 
and  Hanoverians,  forty-six  thousand  men  employed  in  the  active 
aervioe  of  the  arUlIery  and  engineer  departments,  and  a  force  of 
ninety-two  thousand  nnder  the  name*  of  gendarmerie,  detu- 
brigade  of  veterans,  companies  of  reserve,  and  national  guards, 
forming  a  domestic  army  especially  appropriated  to  the  police, 
and  the  protection  of  the  territory.  He  bad,  moreover,  at  his, 
disposal  the  military  resources  of  Italy,  Naples,  Spain,  Holland, 
the  Gnuid-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  states  of  the  Confederation. 
of  the  Rhine. 

Ctf  this  prodigious  mass  Napoleon  was  the  soul  and  actuating 
principle.  An  object  of  positive  adoration  to  his  followers, 
no  lioDours  or  distinctions  had  so  inflnential  an  effect  upoa 
them,  as  the  mere  sound  of  the  Emperor's  vtuce,  or  the  sight 
of  his  person.  Nor,  with  all  bis  bults,  was  Buonaparte  unde- 
serving of  this  devoted  attachment  of  his  troops.  He  waa 
prodi^  of  tiieir  lives,  it  is  true,  as  all  conquerors  are;  but 
when  the  campaign  closed,  he  was  attentive  in  no  ordinary 
degree  to  their  wante ;  and  he  never  refused,  in  his  own  person, 
to  listen  to  their  complaints,  or  applaud  their  services.  The 
mode  by  which  his  armies  were  recruited  became,  indeed,  a 
heavy  grievance  upon  the  country ;  but  for  the  introduction  of 
the  law  of  the  conscription  he  is  not  responsible.  It  was  passed 
by  the  Directory  so  early  as  the  year  1798. 

Under  the  ancient  regime,  the  armies  of  France  were  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  classes  of  men.  The  officers,  chosen  inva- 
riaUy  from  the  higher  ranks,  took  no  concern  about  the  wel&ro 
of  their  men,  nor  felt  any  affection  for  them ;  the  men,  gathered 
from  the  very  scum  and  refuseof  society,  acknowledged  no  tie 
exeept  that  of  interest,  nor  looked  for  any  recompense  beyond 
their  daily  pay.  Of  the  punctual  distribution  of  that,  however, 
they  were  so  reraariubly  tenacious,  that  no  commanding  officer 
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would  Teature  to  excmse  bis  troc^s  tm  the  SUt  of  the  month, 
^— bflcuue,  for  these  odd  dxys  in  the  calendar,  they  Foceived  no 
■uboBteoce.  Thus  very  little,  if  any,  dcpendance  coald  be 
placed  upon  the  army.  The  officers  were  ignorant,  and  lacked 
miUtwy  apirit ;  the  aoldiers  powerless,  except  in  their  first 
attack,  which,  however,  was  extremely  impetuous,  and  often 
dacideid  the  Ee^  of  battles. 

The  revolution  completely  remodelled  the  French  army. 
General  enthuuasm,  and  the  law  of  conscription,  rendered  every 
Frenchman,  no  matter  what  his  birth  or  fortune  liable  to  serve 
bis  country,  and  the  noblest  and  finest  youths  tA  Frsnce  were 
enrolled  in  her  armies.  The  same  cau&ea  naturally  pfoduced 
geuecsls  and  officers  of  all  ranks,  considered  as  a  body,  of  nn- 
nqualled  meht;  for  military  efficiency  was  the  only  road  to  dia- 
tjnctioa. 

On  his  accession  to  power  Buonaparte  saw  himself  at  the 
bead  of  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  conscripts,  besides  two 
hundred  thounad  veterans — all  of  tbeu  composed  of  the  mate- 
rials to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  These  he  modelled  accord- 
ing to  his  own  taste,  retaining,  of  course,  the  three  great  divi- 
■ions  of  in&mtry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

The  cavalry,  in  former  times,  was  composed  exclusively  of 
dn^oons, — the  amphibious  production  of  an  age  when  fire- 
anas  were  not  brought  to  perfection, — and  now  seldom,  if  ever, 
employed  in  any  other  capacity  tjian  as  ordinary  troopersi. 
Napoleon's  cavalry  were  divided  into  heavy  horse,  ioclodutg  ct»- 
nssiers  and  car&biniers ;  dragoons,  lancers,  hussars,  and  mounted 
chassenrs.  The  number  of  the  heavy  horse  were  not  great, 
and  they  were  reserved  for  the  purpose  wluch  alone  they  are 
calculated  efficiently  to  serve — taking  part  iu  general  acHJcmsf 
the  dragoons  and  light  cavalry  were  more  nQmerans.  Tbere 
were  in  1807>  attached  to  the  imperial  array  of  the  line,  two 
r^ments  of  carabineers,  twelve  of  ciurasaient,  thixty  of 
dru^oon^  twenty-four  of  chasseurs,  and  ten  of  hussars. 

nevious  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and  f<w  some  time  after 
its  commencement,  the  French  cavalry  were  by  no  means  able 
to  cope  with  the  German  cuirassiers,  the  Hungarian  huaiars, 
or  the  Walloon  dragoons.  Then  a  few  re^m^its  of  heavy 
horse  formed  a  reaerve  to  each  army;  the  rest  were  scattered, 
in  squadrons  and  small  parties,  among  the  divisions  of  infimtry. 
NapcJeon  entirely  remodelled  its  order  of  combinations,  tie 
formed  not  oidy  Uie  cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  but  the  chauseurs 
and  hussars  likewise,  into  brigades  \  and  uniting  several  bri- 
gade! together,  composed  with  them  stronger  masses,  which. 
weot  by  the  t^pellatioit  of  corpa  d'tmttie  de  tamaime..  ^ 
Lft  thia 
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thia  disposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  opportnnities  of 
striking  a  blow,  of  which  a  few  hundred  cavalry  might  hate 
arailed  themselves,  were  frequently  lost ;  but  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that  by  keeping  itself  thus  entire,  and  acting  in  a  liody,. 
the  French  cavalry  was,  from  time  to  time,  enabled  to  perform 
services  such  aa,  perhaps,  no  other  cavalry  in  Europe  would 
have  attempted  to  achieve.  Napoleon,  however,  resolved  ttt 
have  but  one  kind  of  infantry.  In  the  French  army,  therefore, 
tiiough  there  were  found  grenadiers,  voltigeurs,  chasseurs,  &c. 
there  existed  no  essential  difference  between  these  classes  %  all 
being  equally  armed  with  the  musket  and  bayonet,  and  all  drilled 
to  execute  whatever  manceuvres  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
might  require.  In  former  times,  each  battalion  consisted  of 
nine  companies,  including  one  of  grenadiers ;  Napoleon  added 
a  tenth,  which,  being  composed  of  the  most  active,  and,  in 
general,  the  most  diminutive  men  in  the  ranks,  was  called  the 
company  of  voltigeurs.  These  constituted  the  real  light  in- 
fantry of  France, — the  French  light  infentry  regiments  being, 
like  our  own,  a  distinct  order  only  in  name ;  for  upon  them  the 
service  of  tirailleurs  habitually  devolved. 

Such  was  the  arrangement  of  the  French  battalion  up  to  the 
year  1807,   ^^^   three   battalions   made  up  a  regiment;   but, 

Srevioufl  to  the  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the 
Imperor  saw  reason  to  change  it.  He  divided  each  regiment 
into  five  battalions,  and  caused  each  battalion  to  consist  of  six 
companies  only.  Of  these  battalions,  four  were  considered  as 
serviceable,  two  acting  in  one  quarter  of  the  world,  with  the 
Colonel,  and  the  eagle ;  two  in  another  quarter,  under  the 
Major.  The  fifth  remained  constantly  at  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  recruiting. 

Napoleon  entirely  remodelled  the  dress  of  the  French 
soldiers.  Under  him,  almost  every  part  of  the  Austrian 
costume  was  introduced;  the  cocked  hat  made  way  for  the 
chapeau ;  the  breeches  for  the  loose  trowsers ;  and  the  coat, 
shortened  in  its  skirts,  was  supplied  with  facings,  not  merely 
ornamental,  but  useful.  His  attempt  to  substitute  white  for 
the  national  blue,  gave  much  offence,  and  n'as  abandoned. 

The  French  were  the  first  nation  in  Europe  which  adopted 
the  custom  of  commencing  every  battle  with  the  desultory  fire 
of  tirailleurs.  Tliese  skirmishers,  who  were  generally  intelligent, 
were  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  act  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment, and  they  seldom  ^led  to  make  an  impression  on  some 
part  or  another  of  the  enemy's  line.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
the  columns  bore  down  ;  and  thus,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
campiugns,  were  many  Imttles  won,  without  the  main  strength 
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of  tlie  army  being  once  brought  into  play.  Camps  of  instruction 
likewise  were  foroied  in  different  parts  of  France,  within 
which,  not  the  elementary  parts  only,  but  the  higher  branchea 
of  the  art  were  sedulouslv  cultivated.  For  the  general  guid- 
ance of  the  army,  a  book  of  Regulations,  in  spirit  not  very 
nnlike  the  InstrucUons  of  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  was  issued  out; 
it  was  originally  published  in  17^1,  and  being  a  model  of 
conciseness  and  perspicuity,  it  continued  to  the  last  to  be 
the  book  of  the  law  to  Uie  subalterns.  But  the  general! 
and  aupeiior  officers  were  not  tied  down  by  its  ordinancea. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  expected  to  manoeuvre  brigades, 
divisions,  and  whole  corps,  with  the  precision  familiar  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  battalion ;  and  they  varied  the 
^plication  of  uie  written  rules  according  to  the  exigences 
of  war.  Every  French  general  accordingly  learned  to  think  Cor 
himself,  and  was  made  aware  that  something  more  than  a  baie 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  an  order  issued,  would  be  expected  at 
his  hands. 

The  French  corps  of  arUUery  long  enjoyed,  and  deserved  to 
enjoy,  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  in  Europe.  For  the  ser* 
rice  of  that  arm  the  best  and  finest  youth,  taken  from  the  con- 
scription,  was  (devoted  j  and  it  numbered  no  fewer  than  ono 
bandred  thousand  men.  Like  our  own,  it  is  now  divided  into 
foot  and  horse-artillery;  but,  unlike  onr  own,  it  is  distri- 
buted  after  the  manner  of  the  infantry,  into  regiments  and 
battalions:  though  it  was  not  till  the  wars  of  the  revolution 
that  horse- artillery,  that  is  to  say,  brigades  of  guns,  attended 
by  gunners  on  horseback,  were  brought  into  use  in  the  French 
service.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  great  utility  of  such  a 
corps  had  been  discovered,  the  repubhcans,  with  their  usual 
volatility,  ran  to  a  faulty  extreme  in  its  aimlication — they 
ceased  to  have  any  o^er  besides  horse-artillery  with  their 
armies.  Napoleon  rectified  this  error,  assigning  to  the 
horse-artillery  no  more  than  its  proper  value,  and  causing  it 
tu  act  almost  exclusively  with  the  cavalry.  He  likewise  in- 
troduced the  train  of  drivers, — a  species  of  troops  of  which, 
till  bis  time,  the  French  knew  nothing;  and  the  absence 
of  which  bad,  on  many  occasions,  produced  serious  inconve- 
niences. To  the  artillery  were  attached  the  pontonniers;  the 
sappers  and  miners  belonged  to  the  engineer  department. 
Of  the  engineers  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  that  they 
received  the  very  best  and  most  scientific  education  which  France 
could  aRbrd :  tliey  undeniably  were,  and  perhaps  continue  to 
be,  the  ablest  in  the  world.  The  staff  of  the  French  army,  exclu- 
sively of  its  general  of&cers,  consisted  of  juds-de-camp,  com^ 
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nuradantB,  luid  adjutants  of  fortressei,  and  adjnttata-cotD- 
maiidant.  The  offices  of  commandants  and  adjutants  of  for- 
tresBes  were  usually  given  to  retired  veterans;  thoae  of  ad- 
jntants-commandant  to  men  of  whose  military  talents  the 
£inperor  was  not  disposed  to  think  very  highly.  Hie  duties  of 
the  latter,  like  those  of  our  own  adjutants -general,  lay  chiefly 
Id  the  closet,  and  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  atatea  ca 
armiee,  corps  and  divisions,  and  in  the  transmission  of  orders 
from  one  divixion  to  another.  The  gtaod  axmy  of  France  wag 
divided  into  corps-d'ann^e,  divisions,  and  brigades.  A  corps- 
d'arm^e,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  general  officer,  who 
received  a  temporary  commission  as  lieutenant  to  the  general- 
bi-chief,  consisted  of  two  or  three  or  more  divisions  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery,  according  as  the  abilities  of  its  leader 
were  regarded  as  capable  of  rightly  managing  them. 

'In  the  rear  of  the  corps  d'ann^  of  Napoleon,' says  our  author, 
*  marched  a  reserve  which  never  had  its  equal ;  the  imperiBl  guard 
represented  the  glory  of  the  army  and  the  nuyesty  of  the  empire.  Its 
officers  and  men  were  selected  Irom  among  tboee  whom  the  biave 
had  designated  as  the  bravest;  all  of  whom  were  covered  witii  scars. 
Bred  in  tlte  midst  of  diuigers,  the;  had  lived  much  in  a  few  years ; 
and  no  one  was  antoaished  to  hear  tiie  name  of  <Hd  Guard  given  to  a 
coqis,  the  oldest  members  of  which  bad  not  readied  tb«  age  of  forty. 
Hiou^  their  sovereign  loaded  them  with  favoiu^,  still  the  reooiDpenBe 
was  always  inferior  to  the  service.  ...  By  successive  angmeatations, 
the  emperor  raised  the  effective  of  bis  guard  to  sixty-eight  battalions, 
thirty-one  squadrons,  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery.     In  the  days  of  his 

firosperity  be  employed  it  only  in  detached  portions  ;  fifteen  whole  years 
t  remained  standing  amid  horrors  and  ruins,  like  a  pillar  of  granite. 
One  day  it  succumbed.  On  that  day  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner  pressed 
heavily  upon  France.  On  the  tombs  of  these  heroes  our  children 
win  inscribe  the  words  which  were  uttered  during  (be  heat  of  the  con- 
flict, "  The  guard  may  perish,  but  will  never  stirrender."  ' 

We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  luch  language  00  this ;  but 
the  eloquent  historian  ought  not  to  hare  omitted  the  record  of  a 
fact  which  accompanied  the  speech  introduced.  The  very  man 
who  uttered  it,  as  well  as  multittideB  of  his  comrades,  did  sur- 
render. • 

,  The  general  system  of  administration,  particularly  in  the 
commiBsariat  department  of  the  French  army,  was  exceedingly 
vicious.  Moving  in  overwhelming  masses,  and  with  a  rapidity 
quite  appalling,  the  French  army  carried  with  it  neither  tents 
Qor  supplies  of  any  description.  It  never  established  magazines, 
except  tor  the  purpose  of  supporting  itself  during  a  compulsory 
halt,  or  in  the  winter ;  and  it  habitually  subsisted  upon  the  pil- 
lage, the  systematic  pillage,  of  the  unfortunate  distncta  throu^ 
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which  it  passed.  Hie  consequence  was,  that  it  gained  great  and 
brilliant,  and  tmexpfcted  Victories,  but  at  an  expense  of  human 
life  and  liuman  suffering,  from  a  contemplation  of  which  the 
mind,  which  is  not  wholly  callous,  turns  away  in  horror.  As  in 
other  armies,  there  were  commissarieB  attached  to  each  division} 
but  the  care  of  finding  niMntenance  for  the  troops  rested  entirely 
with  the  general, — the  commissary  having  nothing  to  do  except 
to  act  under  his  orders,  or  remain  idle.  Nor  was  greater  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  formation  and  management  of  hospitals. 
Of  these  establi^ments  General  Fiiy  presents  a  most  striking 
picture  ;  and,  continues  he,  '  whether  victors  or  vanquished,  we 
k«t  four  tjmes  as  many  men  by  the  disorders  inseparable  from  our 
system  of  war,  as  by  the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy.' 

This  is  doubtless  just;  but  not  one  word  is  said  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants — of  men  rifled  of  every 
thing,  and  left  to  starve — of  the  violation  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  the  destruction  of  their  houses,  and  the  utter  devas- 
tation of  the  fields,  vineyards,  mulberry  and  olive  plantations. 
AU  this  goes  for  nothing ;  indeed,  we  are  told,  with  the  utmost 
aangjrotd  imaginable,  that, 

*  L)k«  the  avalanohe  rushing  ftom  die  tops  of  the  Alps  into  ths 
TkUeys,  our  innumerable  armies,  by  their  mere  pasBSffe,  destroyed,  in 
a  few  hours,  the  resources  of  a  whole  country.  They  habitu^ly  bi- 
vouacked, and  wherever  they  halted,  our  soldiers  demoliahed  houses 
which  had  stood  fat  half  a  century,  to  construct  with  their  materials 
those  loDff  right-lined  villages,  which  were  frequently  destined  to  last 
but  for  aday.  Where  forest-wood  was  not  at  hand,  fruit-trees,  the 
most  valuable  vegetables,  such  as  the  mulberry,  olive,  and  orange 
trees,  served  to  warm  them  Had  they  wwUd  for  food  till  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army  caused  rations  of  bread  and  meat  to  be 
distributed,  they  might  have  starved.  The  young  conscripts,  trans- 
ported by  a  magic  power  from  their  hearths  to  the  extremities  of 
Euitqw,  intermingled  all  at  once  with  men  of  all  countries,  and  irritated 
by  want  and  danger,  cootraeted  a  moral  Intoxication  of  which  we 
•ot^t  not  to  cure  them,  because  it  prevented  their  sinking  under  un- 
panJkled  &tigues.' 

A^in, 

•  This  diaorder  behig  oonridered  iMvitable,  it  was  not  always  pos- 
sible to  fix  its  limits  and  dnratioa ;  It  attached  itself  to  the  war  of 
uvauon  like  a  consuming  sore.  The  scourge  becaine  still  more  tw 
riUe,  when  exasperatod  passions  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
wai«  not  called  by  their  condition  in  life  to  bear  them.  Woe,  theii, 
Ihiec-fold  woe  to  the  soil  traversed  by  the  car  of  Victory  !  The  war 
between  army  and  people  partakes  of  the  nature  of  civil  war,  in 
which  crimes  are  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  which  excite  neither 
diacost  nor  horror.  Our  soldiers,  always  generous  in  their  reUtions 
■^  vrith 
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■nith  warriors,  were  inexorable  to  the  p&triot.  who  hod  tsken  arms  to 
defend  the  fruit  of  his  garden,  or  the  honour  of  his  daughter ;  the  tool 
concealed  beneath  the  garb  of  labour  seemed  to  them  the  poniaid  of 
the  dii^guised  assassin.  The  military  reports  now  presented  nothing 
but  a  bloody  series  of  villages  plundered,  and  towns  taken  by  assault ; 
and,  if  it  happened  that  the  ministers  of  a  God  of  Peace  transformed 
themselves  into  leaders  of  insurrection  and  war,  one  could  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  young  soldiers,  accustomed  to  religious  practices,  throw 
aside  their  former  habits,  and  violate  convents,  churches,  even  the 
asylum  of  the  grave  itself.' 

We  do  not  think  that  tbese  extractB  require  any  comment 
from  us ;  they  Bpeak  volumes  as  to  the  effect  of  Napoleon's 
system  upon  the  character  of  his  own  troops,  and  the  fate  of  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  overran. 

Napoleon  is  represented,  and  we  believe  justly  represented,  as 
entertaining  an  inordinate  jealousy  of  the  reputation  which 
any  of  his  subalterns  might  chance  to  acqiure.  It  was  little 
suitable  either  to  his  politics  or  his  humour  to  awaken  tran- 
Bcendant  merit ;  still  less  so,  to  give  to  it  free  scope.  In  the 
armies  which  he  commanded  in  person,  the  generals  never  had 
an  opportunity  fully  to  display  themselves ;  whilst  it  was  no 
uncommon  practice  with  him  to  employ  men  upon  services 
repugnant  to  their  natural  genius — to  furnish  them  with  a  force 
inadequate  to  success — or  to  follow  up  with  coolness  operations 
warmly  begun,  under  the  pretext  of  being  diverted  from  them  by 
new  conceptions.  Under  the  mortification  arising  from  the  mis- 
carriage of  such  enterprises,  he  foimd  ample  consolaUon  when 
informed,  that  the  troops  bad  excl^med,  in  the  hour  of  their 
defeat,  'Oh  that  the  Emperor  were  here!' 

General  Foy  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
patience,  gallantry,  and  moral  conduct  of  the  inferior  officers 
in  the  French  army.  That  they  were  gallant  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  and  patient  of  the  hr^rdships  and  privations  attendant 
«pon  war,  we  firmly  believe.  We  have  seen  them  in  the  field, 
and  can,  therefore,  speak  with  confidence  ;  but  of  their  morals 
we  know  nothing.  Of  the  generals,  again,  he  expresses  himself 
more  vaguely.  It  is  well  for  his  own  credit  that  be  has  done  so, 
for  men  more  heartless  and  brutal  than  the  Junots  and  Massenas 
of  the  Spanish  war,  will  not,  we  venture  to  assert  it,  be  found 
out  of  France. 

We  cannot  spare  room  for  our  author's  just  and  striking  de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  Napoleon ;  our  readers  will  do  well 
to  seek  for  it  in  the  volumes  themselves.  It  may  snflfice  to  remark 
in  passing,  that  it  resembles,  in  some  points,  the  picture  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  our  own  great  magician;  and  that,  where  it  dif- 
f^  from  that  picture,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  comhig, 
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even  more  nearly  than  it,  to  the  orighial.  lo  the  former  part  of 
Hm  article  it  has  been  stated,  that  General  Foy  performed  two 
journeys  to  Enj^land,  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  British  army,  and 
the  reports  prevalent  in  this  country  touching  the  Spanish  wur. 
It  will  not  be  expected  from  ua  that  we  should  follow  mm  through 
the  second  portion  of  his  history,  which  is  devoted  to  a  detaU  of 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  on  that  Geld,  with  tlie  same  minute- 
nesB  with  which  we  followed  him  through  the  first.  Few  of  our 
readers  can  be  wholly  ignorant,  either  of  the  military  history 
of  England,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war 
np  to  1817,  or  of  the  system  by  which  her  armies  are  raised, 
supported,  distributed,  and  commanded.  We  shall,  therefore, 
content  ouraelves  with  malung  a  few  extracts  here,  some  capable 
of  proving  howvery  exact  General  Foy  has  been  in  his  researches ; 
others  calculated  to  show  that  even  the  most  pains-tahing  French- 
man will  commit  blunders,  as  often  as  he  happens  to  moke  Eng- 
land or  her  institutions  the  subject  of  his  study. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say  that  General  Foy  holds 
up  to  the  derision  of  the  world  the  military  power  of  this  country, 
as  it  appeared  during  the  whole  period  from  1792  to  18(^. 
The  portr^t  is,  we  must  admit,  very  like  the  original :  it  is  a 
caricature,  of  course,  but  it  ia  proroklngly  juBt  notwithstanding. 
Speaking  of  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
namely,  that  the  navy  of  England  went  to  rest,  because  it  had 
DO  longer  enemies  to  subdue,  and  that  the  naUonal  energy  waa 
then  turned  to  the  standards  of  the  land-army,  he  observes — 

'  This  was  not  at  first  observed  on  the  continent.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  the  English  ministry  bad  hired  and  conveyed  to  France 
assassins,  with  a  view  to  put  Napoleon  Buonaparte  to  death.  When, 
at  the  end  ofl805,the  aggression  of  Austria  bad  diverted  the  storm 
which  menaced  Great  Britain,  the  latter,  however,  being  then  unas- 
sailable on  its  own  territories,  contented  itself  with  sending  some 
troops,  which  joined  a  Russian  corps,  and  occupied  Naples  during  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz,  It  might  be  said  that  they  came  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  attract  the  victorious  arms  of  the  French,  and  afibrd 
them  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom,  miese  ill-timed 
auiiliaries,  however,  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  left  the  Neapoli- 
tans the  charge  of  defending  their  own  fortress  of  Gaeta. 

With  the  silly  insinuation  implied  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
paragraph,  we  are  not  disposed  to  take  any  angry  notice ;  but  to 
the  accusation  contained  in  the  beginning  of  it  we  have  only  one 
reply  to  make — it  is  utterly  false.  The  reader  may,  perhaps, 
recollect  Mr.  Addington^s  manly  reply  to  Lord  Morpeth,  Again  : 
'  Six  months  afterwards  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Stuart 
Jaoded  at  St.  Euphemis,  with  10,000  English,  as  many  Sicilians,  and 
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»  few  Ne^ioUtaii  fefugeea.  l%e  plw»  where  they  lamlMl  was  Mm 
after  the  Bceoe  of  a  abort  but  warm  action,  in  tfhich  the  En^Uh 
repulaed  a  corps  of  French  titmpa  oommanded  by  General  R^nier, 
This  skirmish  was  unknown  every  where  else  but  iu  England ;  at  that- 
time  renown  did  not  give  ton^e  to  her  trumpet  but  for  deeds  of  arnts 
of  a  more  shining  order.' 

There  are  two  inaccuracies  here,  both  of  which  require  to  be 
poiuted  out.  Id  the  first  place.  Sir  John  Stuart's  army,  instead 
of  compreheadiag  ten  thousand  English  and  as  many  Siciliaaa, 
fell  short,  in  its  sum  total,  of  twelveUiouaand  men.  In  the  next 
place,  the  '  akirmish,'  as  General  Foy  has  been  pleased  to  de- 
Bignate  the  batlle  of  Maida,  was  knova  and  talked  of  throughout 
all  Europe. — Odcb  moret 

'  l^e  sloT?  of  ^e  British  army  has  arisen  principally  ftnm  H» 
excellent  discipline,  and  from  the  cool  tuA  steady  bravery  of  the  people. 
Hie  military  commands  may  be  distributed  with  impunity,  accorcUng 
to  parliamentary  intrigues  or  family  influence;  it  is  the  army  itself 
which  can  most  easily  dispense  with  extraordinary  talent.  The  officers 
who  have  returned  from  the  wars  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  while  they 
are  loud  and  unanimous  in  doing  justice  to  the  prudence  and  intre- 
pidity of  their  leader,  allow  him  the  possession  of  no  quality,  which 
eminently  distinguishes  him  Irom  the  other  conspicuous  generals  of 
their  nation.  While  thev  estol  his  characteristic  flrmuess,  which,  (rata 
tn  early  period,  liberated  him  from  the  trammels  of  r«aponsiMlity,  they 
have  nothing  to  say  in  praise  of  the  resources  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  prodiictionH  af  his  genius.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  by  men, 
whose  opinion  is  not  without  weight,  that  there  were  twenty  officers, 
(and  to  mention  only  some  of  those  who  served  in  this  war,  I^cton, 
Crawford,  and  Sir  George  Minray.)  any  one  of  whom  would  have 
commanded  with  aa  much,  and  perhaps  with  more  ^ility  and  success 
than  Wellington,  if  they  had  had  the  same  soldiers  under  them,  the 
same  passions  to  work  upon,  the  same  immense  resources  at  command, 
and,  above  all,  the  same  certainty  of  support  from  the  bvourable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  administration.' 

All  that  we  can  say  to  this  is,  that  General  Foy  must  have 
conversed  with  ofBcers  whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  alluded 
to  were  mdely  different  from  ours,  or  those  of  any  other 
individuals  with  whom  we  happen  to  be  acquunled.  Were 
there  no  proofs  of  genius  displayed,  no  resources,  and  ex.tni- 
ordinary  resources  of  understanding  required,  in  the  conduct 
of  that  Fabian  war,  which,  with  hardly  any  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  British  army,  destroyed,  for  a  time,  the  army  of  Mossena? 
Was  the  battle  of  Salamanca  a  mere  display  of  firmness,  or 
the  whole  course  of  the  campaign  which  began  on  the  Douro, 
and  came  to  a  close  in  the  Adour  }  We  entertain  the  highest 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Crawford  sod  of  Picton ;  we  have 
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•  WPf  «xftlted  ofdnioQ  of  Sir  G*jrge  Mnrray,  nor  n  there  one 
officer  of  his  rank  nmon^  all  the  exceUent  officers  whom  tlw 
late  WRT  has  farmed,  to  whom  we  would  sooner  wish  to  see  the 
command  of  an  army  intrusted.  But  to  compare  anj-  of  the 
three  to  the  Duke  of  Welliagtou,  in  any  one  respect,  as  a  war- 
rior, would,  in  our  estimation,  be  as  ndiculous,  as  to  compare 
ikt  American  Geseral  JackBon  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  tmth  in  tite  f<dlowin|f  observation, 
tbougfa  it  is  absurd  to  apply  it,  as  our  author  does,  to  BritiBh 
generala  oniTersally. 

*  While  «  Frenrii  general  of  division  was  wearying  himself  (h  is  of 
die  Peninsular  war  tfiat  General  Foy  speaks)  '  in  studying  the  tops- 
*gniphyof  the  country,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  in  feeding, 
trainnig,  and  haranguing  his  soldiers ;  in  persuading  the  Spanistt 
people  to  adopt  systems  of  administration  and  of  political  conduct, — the 
GngliBh  lieutenant-general  opposed  to  him,  divided  his  time  between 
hunting,  horse  exercise,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  llie  one, 
aheniately  goveraor,  engineer,  and  commissary,  had  his  miad  continu- 
ally on  the  rack,  and  was  never  at  rest ;  even  when  he  was  in  position, 
the  natute  of  his  daiiy  conceptions  led  him  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his 
activity,  to  imagine  and  to  produce.  The  other  troubled  himself  as 
KtUe  about  the  local  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
eanyhig  on  war,  u  he  did  about  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  who  inhabited  it  He  looked  to  the  commissariat  for  the  supply 
of  pn>tfsions;  to  the  quarter- master  generaTs  department  fiir  surveys 
of  the  ground  and  directing  the  marches,  and  to  the  adjutant  general's 
department  for  smoothing  all  difliculties.  Except  in  cases  where  he 
was  employed  in  the  command  of  a  detached  corps,  he  took  as  little 
hiterest  as  possible  in  the  military  combinations  ;  and  was  only  anxious 
to  narrow,  as  much  as  possible,  the  circle  of  his  own  responsibility.  In 
the  quiet  of  cantonments,  the  habitual  duties  of  the  English  general 
officer  were  confined  to  police  regulations,  Inspections,  and  the  trans- 
nisslon  of  orders  and  depOts  ;  in  the  day  of  battle  he  led  fats  troops 
into  action,  with  no  effort,  and  with  wonderful  bnrery.  In  this  point, 
-ilso,  there  are  distinct  shades  in  the  system  of  each  army :  the  English- 
man is  only  expected  to  do  his  duty;  he  must  be,  on  all  occasions, 
equally  intrepid  and  devoted.  The  Frenchman,  who  commands  men 
of  intellect  and  reasoning,  need  not  expose  himself  on  ordinary 
I,  Ac.' 


Strange  to  sav,  however,  these  fox-bunting  generals,  and 
iinintellectual  lofdiers,  contrived,  on  almost  all  occasions,  to 
give  their  more  gifted  rivals  a  sound  drubbing. 

ThfHigh  we  twre  already  quoted  largely  from  this  portion  of 
tbe  worit  before  us,  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  following 
tketcbes  of  tbe  private  soldiers,  the  non  ■  commiasioned  officers, 
■od  tbe  officers,  of  the  British.  They  are  strikingljr  character- 
litk  of  that  mixture  e^  accuracy  and  mlsappreheuBion  of  wbicb 
we  bave  apoken.  After 
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After  fallhi^  into  one  or  two  ftluost  inconceivable  blooderSf 

particularly  with  respect  to  the  chaetiaement  which  ofliceis  arc 
wont  to  bestow  on  their  men,  be  tbus  proceeds  :— - 

'  You  cannot  sa;  of  the  English,  they  were  brave  in  such  an  action ; 
they  are'  brave  at  all  times  when  they  have  eaten,  drunk,  and  slepL 
^eir  coura^,  being  more  physical  than  morel,  requires  to  he  aupporied 
by  substantial  fbodi  Glory  never  makes  them  for^  that  they  are  hungry, 
or  that  their  shoes  are  woni  out.  Each  soldier  receives  annually  a 
complete  suit  of  clothing.  The  lowest  p»  in  the  anny  is  ashillmg^, 
neariy  25  sous  per  day,  out  of  which,  afW  certain  d^uctions  mad« 
for  meat,  clothes,  and  similar  ol)jects,  there  remiuns  two-pence  half- 
penny, at  least  five  sous,  at  the  soldier's  disposal.  This  pay,  which 
is  moderate  in  England,  considering  the  excessively  high  price  of 
necessaries,  is  said  to  be,  on  the  continrait,  more  than  double  the  pay 
of  the  German  or  French  soldier.  No  such  thing  as  arrears  of  pay  or 
illegal  drawbacks  are  known.  The  English  soldier  eats  a  great  deal, 
particularly  meat,  and  be  drinks  considerably  more  than  he  eats.  At 
home,  beer  is  his  habitual  beverage ;  when  abroad,  wine  is  distributed 
to  him,  when  the  country  supplies  it.  When  he  is  in  the  field,  he 
cannot  do  without  fermented  liquors,  and  rum  comes  very  season* 
ably  to  revive  his  spirits  in  the  hour  of  danger.' 

'  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  contrast  presented  by  annies 
in  thur  diurnal  economy,  and  their  daily  course  of  hfe.  Behold  the 
Frent^  battalion  arrive  at  their  bivouac,  after  a  long  and  fatiginng 
march  ;  as  soon  as  the  drums  have  ceased  to  beat,  the  kn^sacks  are 
placed  in  a  circle  behind  the  piles  of  arms,  and  mark  out  the  ground 
where  the  party  is  to  pass  the  night.  Coats  are  dofied.  Covered  with 
nothing  but  their  capota,  the  soldiers  run  about  for  the  provisions,  the 
bread,  the  water,  and  the  straw.  The  fire  is  lighted ;  the  camp-kettle 
is  soon  put  on  and  boiling;  trees  are  brought  from  the  wood,  and 
roughly  diaped  into  posts  and  beams;  while  the  huts  are  erecting^ 
the  air  resounds  in  a  thousand  places  at  once  with  the  blows  of  the 
axe,  and  the  shouts  of  the  workmen.  You  might  &ncy  it  was  the  city 
of  Idomeneus  built  by  enchantment,  under  the  invisible  influence  of 
Minerva.  While  waiUng  till  tlie  meat  is  boiled,  our  young  soldiers, 
impatient  of  idleness,  are  repairing  their  gaiter-straps,  examining  their 
cartouch-boxes,  cleaning  and  polishing  their  muskets.  When  the  soup 
is  ready,  it  is  eaten.  If  there  is  no  wine,  the  conversation  is  calm 
vrithout  being  gloomy ;  and  they  are  not  long  in  endeavouring  to 
recover,  by  a  sound  sleep,  the  strength  necessary  to  encounter  the  next 
day's  fatigue.  If,  on  the  contrary,  wine  has  been  procured  by  the 
scouts  who  have  been  sent  in  search  of  water,  and  brought  into  the 
camp  in  barrels  or  skins,  the  night-watch  is  prolonged,  the  mirtb- 
inspiring  liquor  goes  round,  and  the  old  soldiers  relate  to  the  conscripta, 
ranged  around  the  fire,  the  battles  in  which  tbe  regiment  has  acquired 
so  much  glory.  They  still  tremble  with  delight  in  expresaiog  the 
transports  of  joy  which  seized  them,  when  the  Emperor,  whom  thej 
Ibou^t  at  a  great  tUstance,  auddc^y  appeared  in  front  of  the  grenar 
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dlera,  nouated  6ii  hh  white  horse,  and  ibllowed  by  hia  Mameluke, 
"  Oh  wliat  a  defeat  we  should  have  given  the  Ruasians  and  Prussians 
Ifthe  regiment  on  our  right  had  fought  like  oura  I  if  the  caTslry  had 
been  at  hand  when  the  enemy  began  to  give  way  '.  ifthe  general  of  tho 
reserve  had  equalled  in  bravery  and  talent,  the  one  who  commanded 
the  van-guard  1— Not  one  of  those  beggars — not  a  man  of  them  would 
have  escaped,"  Sometimes  the  morning  drum  has  bea^  and  day 
b^rni  to  dawn  before  the  story-tdlers  have  finished.  Meanwhile  they 
have  frequently  moistened  their  narrative,  as  may  be  easily  seen  hf 
the  countenances  of  the  auditory.  But  the  intoxication  of  the  French 
is  gay,  sparkling,  and  daring ;  it  is  -a  fbretaale  to  them  of  the  battle 
•ud  the  victory. 

'l^im  your  eyes  to  the  othercamp;  looV  at  those  weary  Engtishnien, 
fislleas  and  almost  motionless  :  are  they  waiting,  like  the  Spahis  of  (be 
Tnridsh  armies,  for  their  slaves  to  pitch  their  tents,  and  prepare  their 
food?  And  yet, they  have  wily  made  an  exactly  measured  short  march, 
and  have  arrived  before  two  in  the  aflemooa,  on  the  ground  whers 
they  are  to  pass  the  night.  The  bread  and  meat  are  brought  to  them, 
the  seijeant  distributes  to  them  the  camp-service  and  their  several 
tasks;  he  tells  them  where  they  will  find  the  water,  the  straw,  and 
what  trees  are  to  be  cut  down.  When  the  matenais  are  brought,  he 
shows  them  where  each  piece  of  wood  is  to  belaid;  he  strolds  the  awk- 
ward, and  punishes  the  idler.  The  lash  is  not  well  adapted  to 
awaken  intelligence,  w  is  seen  by  tfae  slowness  with  which  the  shape- 
lesshnts  are  prepared.  Where,  then,  is  the  industrious  tuid  enterprising 
spirit  of  that  nation,  which  has  taken  the  start  of  all  others  in  the  per- 
fection of  the  mechanical  arts  ?  Tlie  soldiers  have  no  notion  of  doing 
any  thing  but  what  they  are  ordered.  Every  thing  which  is  out  of 
the  usual  routine  is  to  them  &  source  of  perplexity  and  disappointment. 
Once  let  loose  from  discipline,  (can  war  be  carried  on  without  frequently 
rdazingit?)  they  give  thetnselvea  up  to  excesses,  at  which  even  the 
Cossacks  would  be  astonished.  They  get  drunk  whenever  they  ccn, 
and  their  drunkenness  is  cold,  apathetic,  and  deadly.  The  subordina- 
tion of  every  moment  is  the  litit  qua  non  condition  of  the  existence  of 
the  English  armies.  They  are  not  composed  of  men  calculated  to  enjoy 
abundance  with  moderation ;  and  they  would  disband  themselves  in 
cue  of  a  scarcity 

'The  mutual  subordination  of  officers  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  anny  of  a  democracy,  because  there,  no  other  superiority  is 
acknowledged  except  that  of  military  rank.  For  this  reason,  political 
equality  in  the  state  is  &  means  of  discipline  in  the  army.  On  the 
contrary,  when  citizens  ore  bom  in  classes,  the  social  ties  which  result 
from  this  primitive  classification  are  always,  in  some  degree,  at  variance 
with  the  military  hierarchy 

'  "Rie  tendency  to  undiscipline  is  corrected  by  that  moral  rectitude 
wfaidi  is  produced  by  the  long  application  of  a  constitutional  form  of 
govemment:  for  the  love  of  order  leads  to  subordination.  Detesting, 
above  all  tfainn,  the  character  of  servility,  or  any  thing  approaching  to 
iti  tba  EngUut  dispute  with  the  man,  they  bow  with  humility  before 
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Um  OifWi  of  Uw  Ibi*.  Frokn  this,  howercTt  ariM*  uiotbM  iacoBve- 
•WBoe,  H  then  uc  locb  in  the  bnt  of  thiags.  Tb*  sKine  offic«n 
vbo  would  argue  freel j  in  the  ca>nip,  or  round  th«  diuwr-Uble.  become 
mere  meohaiucBl  sgeuta  wk«t  ealled  upon  to  act  in  the  Md  ofbattle,  ac 
elsewhere.  Tbeir  respoosilMlity  eeema  ts  thent  hlie  the  aword  of 
DaiBOcles,  tnupeaded  by  a  thrttd  over  their  beads ;  more  than  od* 
iteration  has  turned  out  imperiect,  and  ine&ctual,  hecauae  tba 
<^cer  la  eommand  pak)  more  attention  to  the  letter  than  to  the  ^luik 
of  his  iBstrucliona.' 

We  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  point  out  where  the 
author,  in  these  long  extracts,  has  happened  to  speak  truth, 
and  where  he  baa  &Jlen  into  error.  Such,  indeed,  is  Genem 
Foy's  invariable  practice  throughout  the  whole  of  this  ^saet^ 
tation  i  of  whicti,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  admit,  that, 
for  the  production  of  a  foreigner,  eapeciallf  of  a  Freoehman,  it 
cxbibita  as  extraordinary  d^ree  t^  tmth  and  candour. 

To  the  military  economy  of  Porttwal  and  Spain  we  cannot 
afford  more  than  a  few  sentences.  Purtu^l  owed  her  tempo- 
rary elevation  among;  the  states  of  Europe  to  the  excellence 
of  her  ancient  institutions,  and  the  innate  hardihood  and 
patriotism  of  her  inhabitants.  Of  the  former,  some  remains 
were,  in  IS07i  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  distribution  of  the 
whole  nude  population  into  ordenanzaa,  or  companies  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  each  of  which  had  a  captain,  an  caaign, 
a  lergeaot,  an  officer  of  justice  (meirinho),  a  derk,  Mid  ten 
corporals — and  though  aome  of  them  anved  on  foot,  other*  on 
horseback,  according  as  the  iiidividaals  who  composed  them 
could  af^rd  the  expense ; — though  some  w«re  armed  with 
muskets,  some  with  fowling'[»eces,  and  some  with  the  cAueo 
or  rude  pike,  all,  which  belonged  to  the  same  district,  obeyed 
the  orders  of  a  sort  of  feudal  chief,  styled  the  CapUao  mor. 
But  from  the  fatal  day  of  Alcazar,  when  Sebastian,*  with  the 
flower  of  the  countiy,  perished,  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  at 
least  of  the  upper  classes,  has  gradu^ly  declined. 

The  subjugation  of  Portiwal  by  Spain,  during  aixty  years, 
once  more  founed  into  a  name  the  patriotic  vakxir  of  the 
ordenanzaa.  They  freed  tbeir  country  irom  the  yoke  of  th« 
fereigner ;  but,  among  thrir  own  nt^lity,  there  was  no  one 
capable  of  tnming  that  valour  to  a  lasting  accotmt,  and 
loretgners  were  thenceforth  called  in  to  comnuod  their  armies. 

•  Dob  S«bMti*B,  •IwD  i>  ACrick,  it  tb*  llMuib  (^  (ba  Rirtinni^    Tht  dtov- 

^a«  aUnding  hii  deUh  ware  never  Biffieieatly  iiBnreUad — muf  doubts  tb*  htt... 

aod  for  liily  jeui  lubiequentljr,  lanilcd  his  arivBnL     Evao  at  (he  rnrnmii  iimnC  of 

•olh  centaiy,  the  lect  of  tba  Sebattiuim  wu  b;  m  meuu  eitiacL 
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So^ntitkw,*  likewise,  spreitd  its  bwieful  inflaence  over  th« 
naUoD ;  and  tbough  it  never  attuued  to  Buch  a  height  u  in- 
the  neighbouriog  country  of  Spain,  it  contributed,  among  other 
causes,  to  lessen  the  military  spirit  of  tbti  Portuguetie.  From 
the  close  of  the  Spanish  Succession  War,  to  the  year  1761,  Por- 
tugal  had  enjoyed  a  prof ound  peace,  and  her  armies,  regular  and 
vregular,  had  equally  fallen  into  neglect ;  bo  that  when  com- 
pelled once  more  to  enter  the  arena,  she  did  so  with  fortrassei 
^mantled,  arsenals  empty,  and  troops,  neither  uuKd,  nor 
clotbedj  nor  pud. 

To  General  Schaumburg-ljppe,  Count  of  the  German  em- 
jnre,  Portugal  was  indebted  for  something  like  a  system  of 
tactics.  He  left  behind  bin  &  volume  of  instnictiona,  which, 
down  to  tb«  re-organization  of  the  Portuguese  levies  by  Lonl 
Beresford,  served  as  a  texUbook  both  for  m»i  and  officers.  Aa 
Btay  be  imagined,  the  volume,  though  reapectable  in  its  day, 
would  cut  ft  wretched  figure  beside  the  regulations  of  other 
countries,  and  more  modern  timesj  and  even  of  its  rules  the, 
Portuguese  became,  after  a  few  years,  more  and  more  neglect- 
fiil.  In  a  word,  the  Portuguese  natioJa,ju8tbefGve  it  was  called 
upon  by  a  aense  of  deep  wrong,  and  the  voice  of  England,  to 
arm  in  its  own  defence,  bad  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  military 
weakness.  And  such  was  her  situatba  when  a  French  mar- 
■bal,  without  a  musket  having  been  fired,  or  a  blow  struck^ 
planted  the  imperial  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon. 

But  the  condition  of  Spun  was  not  much  better.  From  the 
days  of  Charles  V.  the  miliUiTy  renown  (^  Spain  rajudly  declined. 
Wretchedly  governed,  and  the  very  hot-bed  of  superstition  and. 
priestcraft,  one  of  the  most  highly-favoured  countries  of  Europe 
■ank  into  a  mere  appendage  to  France ;  first,  in  consequence  of 
the  family  compact  between  Charles  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  and 
afterwards  by  reason  of  the  extreme  imbecility  of  a  monarch, 
who  rmewed  the  terms  of  that  compact  with  the  murderers  o£  hi4 

*  St  Asthony  of  LilbQD,  otbanriM  of  Padui,  ■■  lb*  (•ncnliMbu*  of  tb«  umiM  of 
PanugiL  Id  bioi,  tbB  uildien  btd  grfiter  cDofldeDce  tbiD  in  the  borouopei  ukd 
JDdicUl  UtnlogT  of  tlwir  Oencrtlf.  Oood  St.  Antbonj  hwl  ncrer  bwn  >  sol<ti*r  during 
hit  Uh,  bol  ia  )66S  Don  Padro  II.  orderad  hl>  rarolnMiit  m  f  rtnt*  in  Iha  B*(ineBt 


!■  Pntqgil,  erory  »ldMr  finito  nsMy  to  mifflj  k  nb^Uto 
loa  ;  ud,  ■ccotdingly,  do  less  t  perwoifc  tnu  Ibg  Virgin  entered  into  m:og>u- 
,  Iha  Iba  good  Sl  AnthoDT  would  ba  true  ind  luthhl,  lod  no  dewrUr.  ■  La 
•onalawM,'  m.f¥vf,  ■  na  mtntt  jinaia  d'tmhMigt,' ar  in  olhar  ward*,  ha  narar 
imnid  a  loggiig)  tai,  tbacafai*,  be  wu  pRmoled  ib  (be  rank  of  Captain. — 
8->»WiBM  iftci  ha  rtcaiied  Ihs  rank  of  Major,  and  ia  1780  lbs  warrior  Saint  wu 
dobbad  gaoaral-officer.  The  Oenerd'i  nama,  howaTcr,  «u  >tiU  inicribad  in  Ibe 
■agnaat  at  Lafoa,  and  bii  eaptain's  pay  of  SOO.WM  raai  (Buia  laaa  Ihaa  £8a)  wa« 
iwemrtd  wd  aspaDdad  oa  Iba  dacoraliini  of  bii  cbapal,  and  the  cmU  of  hit  ftatinL 
Jnut  MBliBBM  pa  J  to  UiaoU  Captain  aCL^oaualiltliarefimaalvai  dwbaadad. 

relative^ 
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relative,  ajid  the  sworn  enemy  of  Wa  race.  But  we  muat  refraia 
A:om  entering  into  any  historical  details,  and  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  military  situation  of  Spain,  as 
it  stood  during  the  favouritism  of  Godoy,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  struggle  for  independence. 

The  marine  of  Spain  had  been  utteriy  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  the  insane  war  which  she  waged  with  Great  Britain ;  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  was 
almost  entirely  cut  off.  In  Europe,  however,  she  possessed  a 
population  of  about  twelve  millions  of  souls,  out  of  whom  might 
lie  collected  an  army  inferior  to  few  armies  in  the  world.  The 
Spaniard  is  by  nature  calm,  contemplative,  disposed  to  subordi- 
nation, patient  in  the  extreme;  careless  about  luxuries,  and 
capable  of  enduring  immense  &ligae.  He  is  brave,  though 
not  equally  brave  at  all  moments  and  on  all  occasions ;  proud, 
but  scarcely  to  be  accounted  quarrelsome ;  a  boaster,  but  not  a 
prating  braggart,  and  neither  a  liberie  nor  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation. His  chief  fault  is  indolence,  and  its  concomitant,"  exces- 
sive fil  thin  ess. 

But  with  all  these  good  qualities,  there  was  not  to  be  found,  in 
the  year  1807,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  foot  of  Caucasus, 
a  more  contemptible  army  than  that  of  Sp^n.  There  was  no 
discipline  among  the  men ;  the  non-commissioned  officers  were 
neither  respected  nor  deserved  respect ;  and  of  the  officers,  ona 
third  of  whom  were  taken  from  the  ranks,  whilst  the  remaining 
third  was  supplied  by  cadets,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  in 
terms  too  contemptuous.  No  man  of  education  or  talent  dreamt 
of  carrying  a  sword ;  they  were  the  very  dregs  of  the  community 
that  bore  the  musket. 

This  most  inefficient  force  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  regi- 
ments of  infantry  of  the  line,  of  three  battalions  each,  four  of 
which  were  called  foreign  regiments,  becausetbey  were  as  much 
as  possible  recruited  from  foreigners,  and  their  officers  were,  in 
jreneral,  of  foreign  extraction.  Besides  these,  there  were  forty-two 
re^ments  of  militia,  of  one  battalion  each ;  between  whom  and 
the  regiments  of  the  line,  no  comparison,  in  point  of  aptitude  for 
service,  could  be  drawn.  The  troops  of  the  line,  r»sed  by  ordi- 
nary recruiting,  were  such  as  we  have  already  described ;  the 
militia,  procured  by  ballot,  was  made  up  of  the  finest  portion  of 
the  agricultural  population.  Twelve  thousand  horse,  divided 
into  twenty^four  regiments,  composed  the  amount  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry.  They  were  dragoons,  chasseurs,  and  hussars ;  but  the 
distinctions  between  these  separate  corps  could  be  found  only  in 
the  dress ;  they  were  all  mounted  and  armed  alike.  They  were, 
none  of  them,  of  much  value,  for  they  were  miserably  trained; 

and 
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and  tbeir  horses  poEsessed  neither  bottom  snfficieDtror  a  chaise, 
nor  the  activity  required  iti  light  troops. 

The  Spanish  artillery,  formed  after  the  model  of  the  French, 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  force  of  the  country,  but  it  was 
sadly  cramped  for  want  of  a  field-train ;  the  guna  and  tumbrils 
being  draped  by  mules  aad  oxen,  hired,  from  Ume  to  lime,  for 
the  purpose.  Of  the  engineers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more 
than  that  they  possessed  not  a  single  qualification  usually  pos- 
sessed by  persons  of  their  profession.  Then,  again,  there  were 
the  royal  guards,  consisting  of  WallooD  dragoons,  carabineers^ 
and  in&ntry ;  which,  being  selected  from  persons  in  a  respect- 
able sphere  of  life,  were  endowed  with  ample  courage ;  but 
being  confined  always  to  attendance  on  the  royal  person,  knew 
DOthmg  of  war.  Such  was  the  Spanish  army;  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Emanuel  Giodoy,  Dnke  of  Alcudia,  and  Prince  of  the 
Peace. 

The  staff  of  the  Spanish  army  consisted  of  as  many  ctq>tain8- 
general  as  there  are  provinces ;  of  eighty-six  lieutenant-generals, 
ooehundred  and  thirty-nine  major-generals,  and  eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  brigadiers.  Some  of  these  had  served  with 
diatincUon  in  the  war  of  1793;  but  Romana  and  O'Farre],  justly 
regarded  as  the  ablest  among  them,  were  both  removed  out  of 
the  conntry,  together  mth  their  corps ;  that  of  the  former  com- 
posed of  sixteen  thousand  men,  that  of  the  latter  of  four  thou- 
sand. Napoleon  took  care  to  employ  in  a  distant  part  of  Geiw 
many  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  army,  as  soon  as  symptoms 
of  the  approaching  convulsion  became  manifest. 

With  the  tissue  of  perfidious  plots  and  conspiracies  which  paved 
the  w^  to  the  first  occupation  of  Portugal,  in  I8O7,  by  a  portion 
of  the  French  army,  all  our  readers  must  be  familiarly  acqu^ted. 
Startled  by  the  indications  of  hostility  which  showed  themselves 
in  Spain,  whilst  he  was  conducting  the  war  which  ended  so 
btaliy  for  Prussia,  Napoleon  determined  that  both  the  nations 
of  the  Peninsula  should  change  their  dynasties ;  and,  with  the 
policy  which,  in  all  his  great  undertakings,  distinguished  him 
from  other  conquerors,  he  resolved  that  they  should  mutually 
contribute  to  each  others  ruin.  Whilst,  therefore,  he  professed, 
tfaroagh  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  that  a  ready 
compliance  with  the  continental  system — ^the  seizure  of  all  the 
British  property,  and  British  subjects  resident  in  the  kingdom, 
and  a  dechiration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  itself — would 
secure  for  die  bouse  of  Braganza  his  eternal  friendship,  be 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  agents  of  Sptun,  which  had  for  ita 
object  the  dismemberment  of  Portugal,  and  the  removal  of  ita 
name  from  the  list  of  nations.    In  this  most  iniquitous  measure 
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Spain  readily  agreed  to  take  part.  Of  the  mutilated  kiogddnif 
one  portion  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  another 
to  the  King  of  Etruria,  both  as  dependendeB  upon  the  crown  of 
CastiJe;  wliilst  of  the  third  part  France  was  to  keep  posBetaion, 
till  a  general  pacification  should  enable  her  to  exchange  it  for 
Gibraltar,  and  the  other  portions  of  the  Spanish  empire  which 
England  had  obtained  by  conquest. 

In  pursuance  of  thia  scheme,  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  under  tlie  command  of  Junot,  an  experienced  hut  brutal  offi- 
cer, who,  with  the  title  of  ambassador,  had,  in  1 805,  made  liimself 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Portugal,  assem- 
bled on  tiie  southern  frontier.  It  was  not  kept  long  in  a  state 
of  inaction.  The  preliminaries  of  tlie  treaty  of  Fontiunebleao 
were  barely  signed,  when  it  received  orders  to  cross  the  Pyre- 
nees, marching  with  rapid  strides  towards  Lisbon. 

Whilst  the  French  army  was  accomplishing  thia  object)  the 
Spanish  troops—such  of  them,  at  lea«t,  as  remained  disposable 
—were  likewise  put  in  motion.  Three  separate  corps-d'arm^e 
advanced  towards  Portugal  by  three  routes;  one,  which  was 
intended  to  act  under  the  orders  of  Junot,  assembling  at  Alcan- 
tara on  the  Tagus ;  another  at  Tuy,  on  the  borders  of  Minho ; 
and  a  third  at  Badajos.  Both  the  officers  and  the  men  who 
composed  these  corps  marched  witii  ill-disguised  reluctance  to 
undertake  a  war,  the  ends  of  which  none  of  them  approved; 
whilst  among  the  best  informed  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
people  generally,  a  vague  and  ill-de&ned  feeling  of  distrust  as  to 
the  ultimate  designs  of  the  French  £mperor  befian^  even  then, 
to  show  itself. 

General  Foy  informs  us — and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  him  our  belief — that  the  French  troops  wen 
treated  with  the  greatest  cordiality  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
the  Spaniards  daring  ^eir  march.  Tliey  reached  Salamanca  in 
twenty- five  days  from  the  Bidassoa,  where  dispositions  had  been 
made  to  canton  them  ;  but  before  these  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  Junot  received  a  positive  order  to  press  forward  without 
a  halt.  The  Emperor  was  fearful  lest  the  English  should  b« 
beforehand  with  bim ;  and  that  might  have  interrupted  all  his 
projects.  Junot  accordingly  crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier  oo 
the  17th  of  November. 

lliis  done,  Jimot  proceeded,  after  the  foshion  of  his  master, 
to  assure  the  Portuguese  nation  that  he  had  come  among  them 
only  to  free  them  from  the  odious  yoke  of  England.  The  inha^ 
bitants  were  invited  to  remain  quietly  in  their  houses ;  th« 
utmost  respect  to  persons  and  property  was  promised }  wid  then 
Che  French  columoa  took  the  road  to  Lisbon. 
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En^and,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  neglectful  of  her  ancient 
ally,  thong^h  General  Foy  doea  not  hesitate  to  accuse  her  of 
neglect.  She  abstained,  indeed,  ^m  committing  her  armiei 
in  the  field,  till  Portagal  shguld  give  some  proof  that  she  wu 
disposed  to  receive  them  as  friends ;  but  she  warned  the  Porta* 
gucse  of  their  danger,  and  expressed  her  readiness  to  exert  every 
tinew  to  avert  it,  provided  the  nation,  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  pending  struggle,  vould  be  true  to  herself.  For  some  tima 
ber  offers  were  either  wholly  declined,  or  accepted  for  a  moment 
only  to  be  r^ected  again ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  the  views  of 
the  French  Emperor  had  fully  developed  themselves,  and  his 
troths  were  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  that  the  royal  family 
wonid  consent  to  act  at  all.  Then,  however,  there  being  no 
force  at  their  command  on  which  they  could  depend,  they  agreed 
to  the  last  proposition  made  to  them  by  this  rountry.  They 
■tripped  the  royal  treasury ;  filled  their  fleet  ^th  valuables,  and, 
followed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  nobility,  quitted  Lisbon  for 
their  Transatlantic  possessions.  The  English  and  Portugnese 
fleets  were  yet  in  si^t,  when  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French 
army  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagns.  As  for  the  people  at 
large,  they  were  utterly  confounded ;  the  national  standard  was 
stnick  to  the  sound  of  volleys  of  cannon  and  musketry,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  beheld  the  tri-coloured  fl^  of  France, 
snrmoimted  by  the  imperial  eagle,  float  upon  the  battlements. 
The  Portuguese  appeared  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  feel  the 
disgrace  of  their  humiliation,  and  from  that  moment  the  destruc- 
titm  of  the  invaders  was  sworn. 

How  England  conducted  herself  all  this  while,  our  readers 
need  not  that  we  should  inform  them :  neither  is  it  necessary 
that  we  should  enter  into  a  minute  relation  of  the  acts  of  pro- 
gretsive  treachery,  by  which  the  emperor  of  the  French  put 
himself  in  possession,  first  of  the  strong-holds,  afterwards  of 
the  coital,  and,  last  of  all,  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  All 
these  General  Foy  has  recwded  with  a  praiae^vorthy  adhereno« 
to  veracity,  such  as  we  hardly  expected  from  an  officer  of  thei 
imperial  army.  He  has,  on  no  occasion,  glossed  over  or  sought 
to  disguise  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  his  master's: 
proceedings,  and  he  has  done  full  justice  to  the  hurst  of  patriotic 
KeKng  which,  from  one  endof  Spain  to  the  other,  followed  these 
glaring  oatragev.  The  truth,  indeedj  is,  that,  except  where  he- 
has  occaaioa  to  mention- England  or  her  armies,  General  Foy 
strikes  us  as  being  a  very  faithful  chronicler ;  indeed,  if  we  were 
inclined  to  accuse  him  of  any  error,  it  would  be,  that  he  artri- 
bates  more  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  to  the  natives  of  the  Penin- 
sula, than  «ver  bdongcd  to  them  throughout  Uie  whole  coarse 
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of  the  war.  We  are  not  ignorant  that  his  statement  of  the  loss 
Buffered  both  by  the  French  troops  and  by  the  people  of  Madrid, 
on  the  eventful  2nd  of  May,  as  well  as  his  list  of  Spaniards 
executed  on  the  following  morning,  differs  widely  from  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Southey  and  the  Spanish  historians.  The  latter 
represent  the  loss  on  both  sides  as  enormous;  one  Spanifih 
vriter  computes  that  of  the  French  at  seven  thousand,  whilst  of 
bis  own  countrymen  there  fell  but  two  hundred.  General  Foy, 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  that,  during  the  tumult,  the  loss  of 
the  French  amounted  to  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded, 
that  of  the  Spaniards  to  something  less.  He  moreover  affirms  that 
the  multitude  of  executions  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  fifty. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  in  common  with  all  other  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  the  consequence  of  tliat  bloody  day  was  a  ge- 
neral rising  in  every  province,  district,  town,  and  almost  village, 
of  Spun.  Juntas  were  formed  which,  in  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  declared  war  against  France;  the  populace  every- 
where flew  to  arms;  Frenchmen,  and  the  emiGsaries  of 
France,  were  put  to  death  in  all  quarters,  where  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  infuriated  mob ;  and  Murat  found  tliat,  in  spite 
of  his  occupation  of  the  capital,  and  of  all  the  principal  for- 
tresses of  the  country,  he  was  as  far  from  being  master  of  Spain, 
at)  he  was  when  he  first  planted  foot  upon  the  Spanish  soil. 
Of  the  effects  of  this  popular  feeling,  and  the  military  movements 
which  occurred  upon  it,  our  author  gives  an  extremely  simple 
and  unvarnished  account.  He  relates  several  instances  of  bar- 
harity  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  particularly  at  Valenda,  where 
upwards  of  two  hundred  French  merchants  ivere  butchered  in 
cold  blood ;  but  he  attributes  them  all,  with  a  singular  degree 
of  candour,  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  worked  u[}oii  for  bad 
purposes,  and  by  a  few  designing  individuals.  He  gives  likewise 
a  veryjust  and  clear  detail  of  the  capture  of  the  French  fleet  at 
Cadiz  ;  of  the  afliair  at  the  bridge  of  Acolia,  where  Dupont  com- 
manded; of  the  expedition  of  Moncey  against  Valencia,  his 
repulse  and  retreat ;  and  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people 
of  England  welcomed  the  deputies  from  Spain,  and  prepared  to 
comply  with  their  demands  of  assistance. 

The  same  spirit  of  candour  characterizes  his  narrative  of  other, 
and  no  less  important  events.  He  describes  the  entrance  of 
Joseph  into  his  new  kingdom  as  resembling  rather  a  funeral 
procession  than  a  triumphant  progress ;  and  whilst  he  attributes 
to  the  usurper  himself  numerous  good  qualities,  both  of  head 
and  heart,  he  seeks  not  to  disguise  the  universal  abhorrence  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Spanish  people.  He  gives  the  particn- 
llvi  of  the  action  at  Mediflo  d«I  Rio  Seco,  with  the  tact  of  a  soldier, 
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and  in  the  language  of  a  man  of  sense  ;  and  he  records  the  dis- 
aster at  Baylen  with  the  very  same  absence  of  all  equivocation 
or  disguiee.  To  the  Saragossana  he  allows  their  full  meed  of 
praise  for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  the  first  effort  of  Le> 
lebvre  :  he  enters  fully  and  fairly  into  the  merits  of  the  numer* 
ous  skirmislies  which  mariced  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Cata- 
lonia; in  a  word,  he  never  conceals  the  misfortunes  or  faults  of 
his  own  countrymen,  and  he  never  claims  for  them  a  higher 
degree  of  merit  than  their  most  bitter  enemies  will  allow  them, 
—that  of  being  ioGnitely  superior,  in  point  of  discipline  and  stub- 
bom  valour,  to  the  raw  levies  which,  for  the  moat  part^  opposed 
them. 

A  heavy  requisition  of  money  for  the  payment  of  his  troops, 
w  wdi  as  the  display  of  the  French  eagles  on  the  towers  of  their 
dty,  soon  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Lisbon  what  they  had  to 
expect  from  Marshal  Junot,  and  the  feeling  of  indignatioa 
which  these  excited  soon  burst  forth  into  acts  of  open  hos- 
tility. Oporto  was  the  first  place  of  importance  which  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt.  There  were  in  garrison  there,  under 
the  orders  of  General  Quesnel,  several  battalions  of  Spanish 
troops,  which,  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the  stiUe 
of  ttungs  in  their  own  country,  made  haste  to  free  them- 
ndves  w)m  a  foreign  yoke,  and  to  join  their  comrades  in  the 
great  work  of  national  deliverance.  These  rose  upon  their  conb- 
mandant,  and  having  committed  him  a  prisoner  into  the  hands 
of  the  civil  authorities,  departed  towards  Galicia.  The  heads  of 
departments  at  Oporto  were  not,  however,  possessed  of  sufficient 
firmness  to  turn  this  movement  to  a  full  account;  the  proximity 
of  Junot's  army  overawed  them,  and  the  natioual  fi^  had  not 
been  displayed  three  days,  when  it  was  once  more  torn  down. 
But  the  Frendi  governor  was  soon  afterwards  cast  into  prison ; 
the  people  procliumed  the  Prince  Regent ;  a  junta,  having  the 
ageci  bishop  at  its  head,  took  upon  itself  the  direction  of  ^uira 
— and  the  insurrection  began.  Coimbra,  from  a  nursery  of 
•dence,  and  the  cradle  of  peace,  was  converted  into  a  depdt 
of  warlike  instruments.  Priests,  monks,  students,  retired  soldiersj 
peasants — all  classes  of  society,  simultaneously  flew  to  arms. 

The  news  of  a  general  rising,  and  the  approach  of  succours 
from  England,  filled  Junot  with  the  greatest  alarm.  At  first  he 
endeavoured,  by  conciliatory  proclamations,  to  bring  the  Portu- 
guese back  to  obedience.  But  his  efforts  proved  unavailing, 
and  he  had  recourse  to  violence. 

The  first  precaution  taken  was  to  disarm,  and  confine  on  board 
of  certain  hulks  that  lay  in  the  river,  the  six  thousand  Spanish 
■oldierfl  vhicb  formed  part  of  the  grand  array  of  Portugal.    That 
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done,  General  Loisoa  waa  dispatched  to  rednce  Oporto,  and  to 
inflict  Bummaiy  punishment  on  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 
Loisoa  never  got  farther  on  bis  route  than  Pezo-da-Regoa. 
In  passing  through  the  defile  there,  his  column  vea  suddenlj' 
assailed,  and  compelled  to  retire.  It  was  not  so  with  the  corps 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  General  Margaron,  made  haate 
to  quell  the  rebellion  in  Leira.  'I'here,  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
the  patriots  were  routed,  and  the  town  given  up  to  pillage.  A 
similar  fate  betel  £voni,  and  Portugal  became  one  vast  theatre 
of  warfare. 

.  The  French  marshal  was  kept  in  continual  dread  of  the  landing 
of  an  English  army,  and  the  forcing  of  the  passage  of  the 
Tagtie  by  an  English  fleet.  Admiral  Cotton  hf^long  hovered 
ftbout  the  coast,  and  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men,  under  General 
Spencer,  was  known  to  have  made  its  appeanoce,  though  it 
had  since  mthdrawn.  At  last  the  storm  burst.  A  British 
army,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant -General  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Mondego ;  and,  being  joined 
by  General  Spencer's  division,  was  represented  as  amouutin^ 
to  thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  men.  Juuot  was  not  igno- 
rant that  this  force  formed  but  the  advanced-guard  of  a  more 
□umerous  body.  Luison,  Margaron,  and  the  other  ofhcers 
detached,  received  orders  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body  with- 
out delay ;  whilst  General  Delabordc  was  sent  foiward  with  hia 
divisiou,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  English,  and  to  retard 
their  progress..  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  been  joined  by 
a  corps  of  seven  thousand  Portuguese,  tolerably  organised,  but 
wretchedly  armed,  under  the  command  of  General  Bemardia 
Freyre.  Whilst  the  enemy  were  yet  distant,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  two  leaders,  that  the  columns  should  act  in  con- 
cert, and  that  both  should  advance  upon  Lisbon ;  but  intelli- 
gence of  the  preparations  made  by  Junot  induced  a  cfautge  of 
plan.  The  Portuguese  proposed  to  take  a  direction  out  of  ^e 
line  of  fire ;  the  English  geoeml,  not  sorry  to  free  himself  of 
ioen  on  whom  he  could  place  no  reliance,  very  readily  assented 
to  the  proposal.  A  few  cavalry,  and  about  five  hundred  in- 
fantry, which  he  incorporated  with  his  own  troops,  alone  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  with  these,  which,  according  to  Foy,  made  his 
whole  force  amount  to  fifteen  thousand  men,  he  took  the  direct 
road  to  the  capital. 

.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  leaving  his  baggage  and  tents  at 
Leira,  bivouacked,  on  the  13th  of  August,  at  Calvana  j  on  tbe 
14th,  at  Alcobapa ;  and  on  the  15th,  at  Caldao.  Here,  for  tbe 
first  time,  tbe  %ht  troops  of  the  English  came  into  contact 
with  ibe  advance  of  I^elaburde'a  army,  whiah  bad  takst  up  a 
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commanding  poaition  near  the  village  of  Roli9a;  and,  as  Gene- 
trf  Foy  would  have  us  believe,  they  were  beaten.  The  fact  we 
know  to  be,  that  a  few  rifleoien,  haviag  driven  in  a  piquet  of 
the  enfmy,  followed  thetu  too  far;  and  being  attacked  by 
superior  numbers,  were  with  difficulty  withdrawn.  In  the  end^ 
Iwwerer,  they  retained  poasesiion  of  the  village  uf  Obidog. 

We  have  said,  that  General  Delaborde  had  taken  up  a  strong 
position,  having  its  point  d'appui  at  Roli9a ;  in  which  he  deter- 
mined to  await  the  approach  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  to 
give  him  battle.  The  Frencli  corps  under  hia  command  is 
estimated,  hy  Gieneral  Foy,  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  men ) 
in  the  official  dispatch  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  it  is  computed 
at  six  thousand.  There  is  some  difference  here,  certainly; 
and  the  question,  therefore,  is,  which  statement  is  the  more  pro* 
baUe,  Now  we  must  confess,  that  in  spite  of  our  conviction 
of  the  superiority  c^  General  Foy's  sources  of  information,  orer 
those  possessed  by  the  English  general,  we  cannot  receive  his 
statement  as  accurate.  Fecbaps,  Sir  Arthur  estimated  the  force 
opposed  to  him  too  highly ;  to  this  ail  men,  filling  a  similar 
situation  to  that  which  he  filled,  are  liable ;  but  Delaborde 
would  have  been  justly  liable  to  a  charge  of  the  grossest  folly, 
had  he,  with  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  risked  an 
action,  on  any  position,  against  fifteen  thousand.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  French  corps  engaged  on  that  day, 
exceeded  four  thousand  men ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground 
which  it  occupied  made  it  a  match  for  triple  its  numbers. 
General  Foy's  desciiptaon  of  the  battle  is  a  good  one,  though 
there  is  much  in  it  to  make  us  smile  ;  yet  he  speaks  truth  when 
he  affirms,  that  the  daring  regularity  of  the  French  retreat 
excited  the  respect  of  their  enemies.  British  soldiers  are 
never  backward  in  granting  respect  to  a  brave  enemy.  The 
French  are  brave,  and  on  that  day  their  bravery  was  even  more 
coDSpicnous  than  it  came  to  be,  after  they  and  we  had  come 
repeatedly  into  contact. 

Of  the  consequences  of  the  victory  at  Roli^a,  and  the  issues 
of  tiie  second  day,  when  the  French  and  English  armies  again 
met  on  the  heights  of  Vimiero,  none  of  our  readers  can  be 
ignorant.  The  enemy  were  again  overthrown,  and  with  a  loss 
Vhichr  according  to  the  admitision  of  their  own  historian,  mi r- 
pttssed  that  of  the  English,  by  almoiit  four  to  one.  It  is  true, 
that  Geneial  Foy  once  more  endeavours  to  represent  the  nume- 
rical disparity  between  the  contending  armies  as  enormous. 
He  speaks  of  the  English  as  bringing  seventeen  thousand  men 
into  the  field ;  whilst  the  French  force  hardly  amounted  to  eleven 
tbouaand.     But  this,  we  can  forgive,  especially  as,  in  bis  deti^l 
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of  the  action,  he  doea  little  injustice  either  to  the  talents  of  the 
£Dglish  general,  or  the  cool  iutrepidity  of  the  English  troops. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  convention 
of  Cintra,  or  its  results ;  the  reader,  who  has  any  taste  for  fiuch 
Bubjects,  will  find  it  amply  gratified  in  these  volumes.  General 
Foy  has  given  a  very  full,  and  we  douht  not  a  ver}'  fair  rela- 
tion of  the  condition  to  which  Junot  was  reduced  by  the 
battle }  and  of  tlie  advantage  which  he  and  his  agent  Kellennan 
took,  of  the  imbecility  of  poor  old  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  He 
8ped(s,  indeed,  of  the  English  generully,  as  if  victcry  were  to 
them  something  so  novel  as  that  they  knew  not  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  whilst  he  represents  his  own  chief  as  big 
with  daring  determinations,  which  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying into  effect,  only  by  the  timidity  or  treachery  of  the  Rus- 
sian admiral.  All  this  is  very  natural ;  and  if,  in  the  penisid  of 
his  remarks,  the  French  army  derive  any  comfort,  God  forbid 
that  we  should  seek  to  deprive  them  of  it. 

Note. — Tbera  is  *  note,  aarncwhere  ibout  the  end  oT  hu  chipter  on  Bn^uid,  in  which 
General  Foy  expressCj  himielf  conceniing  Ihe  Duke  of  WcUiogtOD,  in  tims  wliicb  an 
worlhy  uF  ibe  severest  reprobilion,  and  nhich  almott  make  ui  regret  having  noticed  his 
vorli  at  all.  Tbii  language  i<  utterly  unwoKh;  of  u  able  man  ;  and  ne  lake  comfort 
Id  persuading  onnielvei,  that  the  whole  ntnit  ba  an  interpoUtioD  ot  gome  of  fall  Editors. 
Our  readera  aro  aware  tbat  the  tliatoiyia  a,  poslluiinoiu  pnbUcalion. 


Art.  VI.  Romisehe  Geschichte.  Von  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Mitglied 
der  K.  Academic  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.  Zweite, 
vdllig  unigearbeitete  Ausgabe.    Berlin.  G.  Reimer.  1827. 

A  IX)NG  time  elapsed  from  the  revival  of  letters  iu  Europe, 
■^*-  before  any  one  thought  seriously  of  doubting  the  truth  of 
tiie  facts,  or  the  Boundiiess  of  the  deductions,  which  we  find  in 
the  Roman  historians.  The  tales  of  Livy  passed  unquestioned, 
and  few  dreamt  of  inqiiii-iiig  into  the  nature  of  his  m^^riols,  or 
questioning  his  fitness  for  writing  an  impartial  history.  But  the 
legendary  tales  of  early  Rome,  which  were  dressed,  indeed,  in 
all  the  ornaments  of  style  and  composition,  in  point  of  authen- 
ticity, are  not  more  valuable  than  the  annals  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth. 

These  tales  were  carefully  collected  by  Rollin  and  others  «f 
his  class ;  but  when  the  Meursii,  and  Lipsii,  and  Grcevii,  and 
Vossii,  and  such  learned,  liiborioiis,  and  useful  men  had  cleared 
the  ground  of  speculation,  another  spirit  speedily  arose,  and  the 
day  of  philosophical  criticism  began.  The  Romans  had  stig- 
matized Greece  viith  the  title  of  meiidax, — and  another  nee 
letumed  the  compUmeat  upon  themselves. 

Prince 
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De  Turenne,  in  his  youth,  it  is  said,  called  out  a  gentleman 
who  hsd  written  a  book  to  prore  Qnintus  Curtius  a  romance : 
bov  much  more  justly,  says  Hooke,  would  not  an  admirer  of 
ancient  lore  have  defied  to  mortal  combat  Beaufort,  who  at- 
tacked without  ceremony  the  whole  of  the  first  five  centuries 
of  Roman  history  ?  He  was  not  the  first  who  did  so. — Many 
critics,  especially  Bayle,  a  man  of  wonderful  talent  for  show- 
ing what  is  not  to  be  believed,  had  hinted  or  expressed  their 
doubts  on  the  long^  honoured  records  of  ancient  fable.  Beaufort 
was  not  always  successful  in  his  ailments,  and  his  mind  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  logical.  A  more  formidable  antagonist 
of  the  truth  of  the  re^l  period  appeared  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
Hooke's  history,  lumbering  as  it  is  in  style,  and  defective  in 
many  most  important  particulars,  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  in  which  tne  legendary  stories  of  elder  times  are  treated  as 
they  deserve; — to  him  succeeded  Middleton.  Middleton  has 
given  us  a  life  of  the  great  Roman  orator,  where  he  is  entirely 
painted  en  beau,  and  his  political  antagonist  depicted  in  the 
gloomiest  colours,  t^iefly  upon  his  own  authority.  This  is 
just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  were  we  to  write  a  laudatory 
history  of  Buonaparte,  exclusively  horn  his  own  bulletins,  or  a 
vituperative  one  drawn  from  the  angry  speeches  and  memoirs 
delivered  and  published  in  England  during  the  war.  Neither 
Vertot  nor  Ferguson  display  any  critical  ability ;  and  Levesque's 
work  is  not  worthy  of  much  attention.  Two  men  of  transcend'- 
ant  abilities,  Macchiavelli  and  Montesquieu,  have  given  us 
short  and  brilliant  essays  on  Roman  history,  but  they  are  merely 
the  results  of  reflection  on  history,  and  not  history  itself.  Nie^ 
buhr  now  comes  irith  the  strictest  method  and  the  profoundest 
eradition,  to  present  ns  with  a  history  worthy  of  a  scholar  and 
a  politician. 

By  collecting  the  notices,  scattered  in  the  ancient  authors, 
respecting  the  state  of  Italy  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
NiCTtobr  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  an  interesting  and  highly 
valuable  account  of  thi:  earliest  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula. 
He  has  moat  clearly  pointed  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  I>ivy, — 
and  has  bo  mercilessly  torn  away  the  false  ornaments  and  mere- 
tricious covering  from  the  form  of  history,  that  we  are  at  length 
allowed  to  behold  her  true  shape  and  character.  He  has  uni- 
formly proceeded  with  the  boldness  of  a  man  who  knows  his 
own  powers ;  and  it  will  he  found  generally,  that  even  his 
conjectures  are  deductions  from  analogy ;  that  they  are  proba- 
bilities, not  [wradoxes. 

The  second  edition  (which  we  have  ^ced  at  the  bead  of 
oar  article)  is  a  new  work  altogether.    The  whole  has  been 
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remodelled^  some  untenable  poaiticms  have  be«i  kbaadooed, 
others  h&re  received  additional  etrength,  and  a  portion  ol  unne- 
ceasary ,  although  perhaps  intereBtibg  matter  haa  been  thrown 
out.  Mr.  Walter,  the  translator  of  the^^f  edition,  theref<»e, 
must  either  leave  an  incomplete  book  in  tbe  handa  of  tlte  public^ 
or  tie,  like  another  Mezentiua,  the  living  body  of  the  second 
to  the  defunct  carcaas  of  the  first.  We  may  here,  however, 
allude  to  one  alleged  discrepancy  between  tbe  editions.  It  bas 
been  insinuated  that  tbe  opinions  of  Niebubr  iu  the  first  ediUoa 
are  more  favourable  to  free  institutions  than  in  the  second, 
and  this  supposed  change  of  opinions  is  ascribed  to  tbe  infiuenue 
of  the  Prussian  government.  But  we  can  assiu%  our  readers 
that  the  charge  is  calumnious.  Some  passages  in  the  aecond 
edition  plead  more  powerfully  and  more  sen^ly  for  liberty,  thui 
any  in  the  first.* 

The  institutions,  the  language,  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans 
can  be  traced  back  to  tbe  olden  pe(q>le  who  flourished  in  Italy, 
before  the  name  of  Rome  or  Romans  was  heard.  Tbe  Greeks 
even  looked  on  the  Romans  with  supercilious  pride  as  a  mongrel 
nation,  a  compound  of  the  various  tribes  which  formerly  in- 
habited the  country.  But  when  the  city  began  to  extend  its 
power,  it  engrossed  the  attention  of  ail  its  neighbours,  and  tlie 
deeds  of  those  uationa  which  had  preceded  them  aui^  into  wi- 
merited  oblivion.  Niebubr  remarks,  that  hardly  uny  of  the  Ro- 
man hijBtoriana,  none  of  their  orators  or  poets,  (C«eaar  excepted,) 
were  actually  born  at  Rome ;  yet  so  dazzled  were  the  people  by 
the  splendid  events  recorded  m  tbe  annals  of  Rome,  that  they 
fo^ot  Uieir  own  descent,  and  scorned  to  record  the  names,  or 
to  throw  a  retrospective  glance  on  tbe  history  of  their  Mices- 
tors.  The  first  who  collected  some  information  on  the  subject 
was,  probably,  Cato  the  Censor ;  some  national  independence 

'  The  first  edition  of  hit  work  appeared  in  tSll.  It  excited  an  exlraordinirr  kd- 
•■tion  In  Oennany,  and  reirited  (he  study  or  Romin  histoiy  througtwut  Ikal  cuaMrf. 
Yet  itB  work,  as  it  speared  deficiint  in  amngcnent,  wo  jnrtlj  caHidamd  ■  nHtia  m- 
difeilaqiiK  KM/et,  though  thaderacla  wen  ndeemedby  eicellencies  of  tbe  highest  order. 
Niebuhr  b*s  aince  posed  aevenl  years  ti  Rome  as  Prussiaa  Minister,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  Mi  diplomatic  career,  be  baa  pnrjiied  his  studies  witb  unrelenling  aeiL 
Hhcb  tbe  aecond  edilion  hu  been  ao  nateriaUy  iniproTed,  ud  altered,  tlial  the  autbqr 
decteies  it  to  be  aa  ntlireJf  kcid  wart.  It  is  to  be  icgrelted,  that  the  book  was  seier 
nuticed  in  England  in  any  review  or  maguine,  berore  the  year  1825,  particuluty  is  Ur. 
Walter,  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  was  induced,  by  tbe  ulicle  in  (be  Quuteriy  Henew,  to 
af  er  to  the  public  a  trsulation  of  the  first  editioB,  at  the  noMent  when  (he  second  wac 
making  its  appeaiance  in  Oermaiiy.  Wbaterer  the  merits  oi  dsmerita.of  this  tranilition 
may  be,  il  can  now  only  pretend  to  be  the  sbapeteax  image  of  i  work,  which  the  author 
himself  denounces  to  llwworld  is  deed.  But  the  worst  is,  that  (he  Crst  editioa  ts  an- 
finished,  coosisling  of  two  volumes,  while  the  second  ^itioD  will,  in  ail  probability, 
tsleod  to  four,  slthoutb,  from  the  bad  stala  of  the  autbor's  bemllb,  (who  hta  deteriMDed 
(0  pass  this  year  in  comparuiTe  leisure,)  we  believe  that  (ha  work  will  be  kept  in  (em- 
porar;  ar~ 
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was  left,  Id.  Wm  time,  to  the  Etnwci,  OatA,  and  Sabelfi;  and  if 
their  prieits  or  magistratea  had  kqX  any  annals,  as  ve  hare  a 
right  to  snppoee,  Cato.  could  easily  have  consulted  them.  Varro 
did  not  understand  the  langoa^  of  the  Etniscans,  nor  of  any 
other  old  Italic  nation ;  and  so  fixed  was  the  indifference  of  the 
Romans  to  the  history  of  those  people,  that  eren  the  anU- 
(|iiarian  lore  of  the  £mperor  Claudius,  who  had  written  twenty 
books  of  Tyrrheniaa  history,  was  lost  on  his  contemporaries,  to- 
rether  wiui  the  works  of  two  Etroscaa  writers,  CKcinna  and 
Claecus.  The  origin  of  the  ereriastiug  city  was  thus  involved 
in  impenetrable  darkness.  If,  about  Sylla's  time,  a  man  like 
Fauaanias  bod  wuidered  through  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting all  the  traditionfl  of  the  di£Eerent  people  and  cities,  how 
Important  to  posterity  would  hia  labours  have  been  1  Nothing 
boweTer  of  the  kind  reouuns,  and  to  the  industry  of  Niebuhr  we 
are  iadebted  ioi  the  first  history  of  the  original  settlement  of 
Italy.   .  We  proceed  to  its  analysis. 

According  to  modem  geogr^hy,  Italy  comprehends  all  the 
iaud  between  the  Alps  and  the  struts  of  Messina,  from  the 
tuanching  off  of  the  Apennines,  down  to  Reggio.  But  where 
the  first  glimpse  of  history  breaks  in  upon  the  darkness  of  f^es, 
only  the  small  peninsula  between  the  gulf  of  Scyila  and  Nape- 
tam,  the  most  soatheni  part  of  the  present  Italy,  went  under  this 
qame.  The  other  portioDB  had  different  deaomiuatiou8.^Ai»onia 
or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  lapy^,  Ombrica,  all  given  by  the  Greeks, 
who  settled  on  die  coast  to  the  south  of  the  Po,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Macra.  Gradu^ly  the  name  of  Italy  was  also  b.^ 
plied  to  other  parts ;  in  the  time  of  Sophocles,  the  Siritis  and 
Metapontum  was  called  Italy.  According  to  PauMniac,  Pyrrhus 
waa  invited  to  come  over  to  Italy ;  reference  was  then,  probably, 
asade  to  the  whole  of  the  southern  part.  The  first  writer  who 
Dsed  the  word  Italy  in  the  extent  which  we  give  it,  is  Pdy~ 
biua;  fifty  years  after,  we  find,  in  the  Marsian  war,a  city  called 
Italica,  and  coins  with  the  word  Italia.  When  the  Roman  empire 
drew  to  a  close,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Maximianus,  the 
provinces  nearer  the  Alps,  i£roilia,  Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia, 
and  Histria^  went  alone  under  the  name  of  Italy;  and  in  our 
days  we  have  seen  a  kingdom  of  Italy  in  this  same  limited 
sense.  In  the  language  of  the  Osci,  ViteUius  was  the  son  of 
FauBus,  and  the  goddess  l^itellia,  whence  the  country  might 
have  been  called  P'iialium,  without  the  digamma,  Italium ;  with 
tlie  aame  termination  as  LAtium,  Samnium ;  and  in  Servius  we 
find  l^'italia  mentioned  as  the  old  name. 

■  The  first. people,  who  deserve  to  be  mentioned  are  the  (Enofri 
Vid  Ptimgi.  The  name  of  Pelasgi  is  a  geatric  term,  and  equally 
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Important  to  the  early  history  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Tliey  ue 
found  in  rarious  parts  in  both  countries,  though  we  remaric  here, 
that  the  CEnotrL  were  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Vestiges  of  the  Pe- 
lasgic  language,  religion,  and  architecture  are  scattered  over  h 
great  part  of  the  ancient  world ;  but  when  the  Greek  and  Roman 
history  commences,  the  period  of  Pelasgic  power  and  greatneaa 
had  passed  away.  Tbey  were  different  irom  the  Hellenic  race, 
and  had  a  peculiar  tongue,  but  its  affinity  with  the  Greek 
language  was  so  near,  that  the  diutinctire  features  of  tbe  two 
races  were  quickly  blended  and  lost.  That  part  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  appears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  Pelosgi  of  Italy,  for  the  Pelasgi  are  the  intermediate 
link  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 

When  the  Carians  yet  lived  on  the  continent  of  Hellas,  and 
the  Cyclades,  and  when  the  Hellenic  race  was  confined  to  the 
northern  mountains,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  adjoining  continent  was  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgi,  We 
find  the  race  in  Attica,  The»saly,  (whence  a  district  was  called 
Pelasgiotis,)  £piru3,  ^tolia,  (at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Achelous,) 
Macedonia,  and  on  the  islands  of  Scyros  and  Sciathos. .  The 
name  has  idso  given  celebrity  to  the  islands  of  LenmoB,  Imbros, 
Samothrace,  LcHbos,  Chios,  the  coa^t  of  Ionia,  .^olis,  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  Troja  perhaps  was  of  Pelasgic  origin  J  Dar- 
danua  comes,  according  to  the  oldest  tradition,  from  Arcadia, 
which  was  a  Pelaagic  country ;  Virgil  mentions  Corythus  aa  the 
place  whence.  Dardanus  issued,  and  Corythus  fCortona)  was 
founded  by  this  people.  In  Italy  all  tbe  towns  mentioned  to  be 
of  Thessalian  origin,  as  Tarquinii,  Ravenna,  &c,  were  Pelasgic. 
Cortona,  Agylla,  with  Alsium,  and  Pyrgi  ^vere  subject  to  their 
sway.  The  slaves  of  the  Italiotes,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
O£notrians,  were  of  the  same  class;  and  the  Greeks  were  called 
so  by  the  Romans,  after  various  Pelagic  tribes  had  settled 
among  them. 

The  Tyrrhenians  were  similarly  derived.  MyrsUus  from  Les- 
bos tells  us  that  those  people  left  their  country,  came  to  Attica^ 
and  built  the  Pelasgic  wall,  and  obtained  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
HyiuettUH :  though  they  first  appeared  in  Acarnania,  and  after- 
wards in  Boeotia,  yet  they  were  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  south  of  Etruria.  Wlien  forced,  however,  to  leave  Attica 
they  went  to  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  afterwards  settled  on 
the  Hellespont,  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  and  the  coast  of 
Plieeacia,  and  the  Mgean  sea.  But  Herodotus  tella  us  a  differeBt 
story ;  for  he  brings  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  (tf  Atys,  from  I^ydiO) 
because  he  knew  that  the  Lydtans  were  Tyrrhenians.  TheTyr- 
rhenians  who  pirated  Bacchus  vrere  Mteoniaas  or  Lydiaua, 
.  ■  wid 
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■nd  in  Moeonia  we  find  a  town  with  the  Pelasgic  name  of 
LArissn.  Mnny  towns  in  the  interior  of  Italy,  Sinuessa,  Ache- 
rontia,  Tilesta,  &c.  belon^d  to  the  Pelas^ ;  we  find  there  also 
Another  LnrisBa  and  Hercnlaneum ;  and  Pompeii  was  built,  ao 
coidin^to  Stf^)o,  by  the  Petasgi  and  the  Tyrrheni. 

The  Romans  acknowledj^d  the  Siceli  for  the  same  people 
whom  the  Greelca  called  Pelasgi;  and  Paiisanias  knew,  that 
tbe  Tyrrhenians  Jiear  the  Tiber  were  Siceli,  or  JiUiXoi;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Hbur  were  Pelasgi,  or  Siceli,  who,  expelled 
by  the  Aborigines,  emigrated  partly  to  Eastern  Greece,  partly 
to  the  island  afterwardB  called  Sicelia,  This  event  occurred, 
according  to  PhilistUH,  eighty  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Unknown  and  dreadful  events  have  broken  the  chain  of  the 
innumerable  settlements  of  the  PeisBgi ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Hellantcns,  when  the  genealogies  of  the  diiFerent  people  were 
made  out,  that  Pelasgic  race  was  found  only  in  scattered  wrecks, 
anconnected,  torn  asunder  at  great  distances  from  each  other; 
thence  the  genealo^sts  helped  themselves  by  supposed  emigra- 
tions. Hellaniciis,  when  he  found  Pelasgi  at  Spina,  and  Cortona, 
concluded  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi  of  Thes- 
saly ;  and  Pherecydes  believed,  that  the  (Enotriana  and  Peuce- 
tians  came  from  Hellas.  The  genealogical  view  of  the  origin  of 
nations  is  a  fertile  source  of  errors  and  confusion. 

Tbe  (Enotrians  inhabited  Bntttium  and  Lucania  before  the 
invasion  of  the  Sabelli.  They  were  distinguished  into  two 
people,  tbe  italietes  {IraXi-nrai)  and  the  Chaones.  The  Chaonea, 
of  Epims,  were  probably  the  same  race ;  therefore  we  find  in 
(Enotria,  just  as  in  Thesnrotria,  a  town  of  the  name  of  Pandosia, 
and  a  river  Acheros.  In  the  second  century  A.U.C.  Sybaris 
extended  its  power,  and  the  (Enotri  fell  into  servitude  ;  after- 
wards rase  Crotona,  and  the  Greek  language  became  predomi- 
luint;  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  still  spoken  at  Rossano, 
and  its  sound  may  still  be  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loeri. 

The  Opici  or  jiuaonea  inhabited  the  laud  between  OBnotria 
and  Tyrrhenia.  They  approached  the  coasts  from  the  interior, 
of  which  they  dispossessed  the  Tyrrhenians.  The  Sabelli  took 
possession  of  the  deeerted  Opica,  and  called  it  Samnlum.  Ac- 
cording to  AristotJe,  the  whole  nation  was  called  Opici,  and  a 
part  of  it  Audones  ;  Strabo  distinguishes  between  the  Opici  and 
the  Oaci;  but,  according  to  Roman  grammarians,  the  Greeks 
wrote  OpicuB,  the  Romans  Oscos ;  and  Opicus,  Opsus,  Oscus 
are  the  same  name.  The  language  of  the  Osci  seems  to  have 
prevailed  even  among  the  Samnites,  for  they  too  are  sometimes 
called  Ofci,    Tbe  Oscic  language  was  spoken  in  the  south  of 
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Italy,  ia  Bnittium  and  Mecsapia.  That  ^art  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which  is  not  of  Greek  origin,  ia  chiefly  from  the  language 
of  ^e  Osci,  whence  the  Komans  could  very  late  undentwid 
playa  in  that  language.  The  Au|K>aeB,  Auanni,  Ausunci  were  the 
aanie  people ;  and  the  Voleci  are  called,  in  old  annids,  Auninci. 

The  country  near  the  Mount  Velino,  the  lidce  of  Celano,  to 
Carseoli  and  Reate^  belonged  to  the  Ahorigmtt  and  Latinti 
Thence  they  descended,  the  Anio,  and  found  at  Tibur,  Antemanf 
Ficulea,  Tellena,  the  Siceli,  whom  they  subdued.  The  name  of 
Aborigines,  although  very  old,  (Callias,  470,  speaks  already  of 
IjatinuH,  king  of  the  Aborigines,)  is  not  the  genuine  namej  they 
were  originally  Casci,  and  the  Latins  are  the  peopla  toAtcA  arvae 
out  of  the  union  of  the  Caaci  with  the  Siceii :  tor  only  a  part 
of  the  Siceli  left,  and  went  over  to  Trinacria,  or  to  Greece,  under 
the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Felasgi,  The  Aborigines  are  described 
by  Virgil  and  Salluet  as  savages,  who  lived,  ivithout  laws  and 
agriculture,  on  wild  fruits,  and  the  produce  of  the  chase.  But 
the  words  like  house,  field,  plough,  wine,  oil,  milk,  ewioe,  sheep, 
apple,  are  the  same  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  no  Greek  origin 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  words  that  relate  to  war  and  chase.  The 
voyage  of  Evander  from  Arcadia  to  Latiuni  is  evidently  a  &blef 
it  originated  in  the  similar  appellation  of  the  hill  Palatium,  and 
the  town  Pidlaiitium  in  Areadia,  and  in  the  oircumstwiee,  thab 
both  were  inhabited  by  Pelaagic  people,  the  Siceli  aa  well  aa  the 
Arcadians  being  of  Pelasgic  origin. 

When  the  Koma&s  passed  the  boundaries  of  Latium,  they 
found  the  Sabini,  a  branch  of  the  Sabelli,  in  possession  of  a 
large  extent  of  territory.  Tlie  Marsi,  Peligni,  Samnitee,  and 
Lucanians  were  of  the  SabelUc  race.  Cato  pretends,  that  theiit 
original  home  was  Amttemum  in  the  highest  Apennines.  Be~ 
fore  the  Trojan  war  they  came  forth,  and  drove  away  the  Um- 
brians,  the  Aborigines,  and  took  possession  of  the  coiwtry,  which 
bears  their  name  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Their 
colonte:^  occupied  Campania,  Capua,  Cuma,  and  Lucania:  U>ey 
spread  themselves  from  the  Vultumus  to  the  SiloruS ;  and  from 
the  Tyrrhenian  to  the  Adriatic  sea,  holding  the  land  between: 
the  Picenum  and  the  Garganua.  C)n  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  the 
Pelasgi,  or  Chones  and  (Enotri,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants ; 
then  came  the  Greeks,  who  were  subdued  again  by  the  luca- 
nians. 'i'hese  were  in  the  height  of  their  power  in  393.  Three 
years  after  nppear  the  finiUii,  a  medley  of  mutinous  slaves  ot 
different  origin :  no  doubt  amongst  them  were  the  descendants 
of  the  old  (Enotri ;  the  most  southern  part  of  Lucania  fell  into 
their  hands.  The  Romans  subdued  them  at  last.  Petilia  was 
the  metiropoUB  of  the  Lucaiji,  and  Coqsenlia  of  the  Brattii. 

The 
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The  Mani,  Marrocini,  Peligni,  and  Veitini,  Niebubr  proves 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabellic  race,  aa  well  as  the  Henucd 
from  the  Marue  word  hemae,  rockB.  The  Sabines  lired  mixed 
with  the  l^Aiiu,  not  only  at  CoUaUa  and  RegilluDij  but  alao  on 
two  Aoman  hills.  Tlie  Romana  were  continually  at  war  with 
them  niitil  the  year  306,  when  the  Sabine  nation  turned  itself  to 
the  south  of  Italy.  In  time  of  war  they  elected  a  common 
leM)cr>  called  Embratur,  whence  the  lAtin  In^terator. 

In  ^e  time  between  the  abolition  of  royalty  at  Rome,  and 
the  burning  of  the  town,  the  Mtmsci  were  a  powerful  people  in 
Italy.  As  they  occupied  the  land  where  the  Tyrrhenians  were 
knonni  to  have  lived,  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  eame  people 
M  the  Tyrrhenians  of  former  days.  But  the  Etruaci  were  ns 
Bwne  Tyirbeniaos,  than  the  Swiss  of  the  present  day  Helvetians, 
m  the  English  of  the  nineteenth  century  Britons.  Herodotus 
made  the  confusion  worse,  by  asserting  that  they  were  de- 
Kcaded  from  the  Lydians.  The  Elnuci  themselves  knew  no- 
thing of  this  fable,  and  not  the  slightest  resemblance  of  language, 
custom,  or  religion  can  be  discovCTed.  The  Etruaci  spoke,  ac- 
conUng  to  Dyoniaius,  a  language  which  had  nothing  in  ctmtmon 
with  any  other  language ;  and  not  a  single  word- of  the  remain- 
ing Etruscan  ioacriptionB  can  be  expbuaed  by  any  etymological 
experiment  whatever.  The  Raeti,  Lepontii,  Camunt,  and  per- 
haps alao  the  Euganei,  were  Etruscans.  Verona,  Mantua,  Ha- 
tria,  Melpum  were  Etruscan  towns,  Felsina,  or  Bononia,  in  their 
chief  town,  which  proves  that  they  did  not  coiue  from  the  eou^ 
of  the  Apennines,  John  Muller,  the  great  Swiss  biaturian,  con- 
caved, that  they  had  descended  from  the  hills  of  Rietla  into  the 
plains  of  Italy ;  Niebufar  follows  on  the  same  side,  and  we  re- 
member having  read  some  years  ago  a  clever  work  of  a  German 
udutect,  Klenze.  oa  the  passage  of  Vitruvius,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  Tuscan  temple,  in  which  work  he  .  finds  the  clus 
to  that  unintelligible  description  in  the  peculiar  architecture 
which  is  still  visible  in  the  mountains  of  H«tia.  The  Etnisci 
called  themselves  Rasena;  they  had  intercourse  with  Greece, 
adopted  Greek  mythology,  and  biought  Greek  tragedies  on  the 
Btage.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  form  of  the  theatre  at 
F»iul«.  Their  arts  prove  a  connexion  with  Greece ;  their  ar- 
chitecture WRi  their  own.  The  discovery  of  the  statues  at 
£gina  <A  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panbellenius  baa  proved  Win- 
kcboaon's  notion  about  Etruscan  art  to  be  altogether  mistaken. 
Tbe  Romans  took  their  music  from  the  Etruscans ;  and  the 
Roman  numbers,  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  lapidary  style, 
were  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  Etruscan  writing.  They  were 
akilled  in  astronomy,  (whence  their  excellent  system  w  mca- 
■oriog  timt,)  in  oatural  history^  medicine,  &c.  Tb« 
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"Hie  Umhrians  were  a  &llen  nation  before  the  Romans  began 
to  rise.  They  came  from  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Padus, 
and  held  the  land  whii:h  is  still  called  Umbria,  the  district 
between  the  Apennine  and  the  Tiber.  Three  hundred  of  their 
towns  were  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  and  one  battle  with  the 
Komans  put  an  end  to  their  independence. 

The  country  from  Metapontum  to  the  Ga^^us  was  called 
lapygia,  and  was  inhabited  by  three  people,  the  Messapii, 
Peucetii,  and  Daunji.  The  names  of  the  towns  of  Argos  and 
Larissa  lead  us  back  to  the  Pelasgi.  The  Peucetii  are,  there- 
fore, a  colony  of  Arcadians ;  the  towns  of  the  Daunii,  as  Arpi, 
Sipontum,  Canusium,  were  built  by  the  Pelasgi.  Diomedes  is 
said  to  have  settled  on  the  coast  of  lapygia ;  and  we  know  U»t 
the  jEtolians,  whose  chief  Diomedes  ^ras,  were  related  more  to 
the  Pelasgi,  than  any  other  Hellenic  people. 

Idomeneus,  Diomedes,  Philoctetes,  Epeus,  and  the  sons  of 
Keleus,  with  Greek  soldiers,  and  Trojan  captives,  came,  accord- 
ing to  old  traditions,  to  Italy ;  but  all  this  is  ^uliros.  A  Cbalci- 
dian  colony  at  Cuma  is  the  first  which  history  mentions.  Sy- 
bails  and  Crotona  were  built  by  the  Achsans,  as  well  as  Meta- 
pontum, and  £Mea  by  the  Phocsans.  The  founders  of  Thnrium 
are  not  quite  ascertained,  though  they  were  Greeks ;  Ancona 
probably  by  the  Syracusans,  who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Dio- 
nysius.  The  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  introduced,  to  give 
a  glorious  origin  to  the  Greek  settlements. 

The  Ligurians,  who  founded  Ticinum  (Pavia),  inhabited  what 
is  now  called  Piedmont ;  but  in  early  ages  they  lived  to  the  south 
of  the  Cerennes  and  the  Alp,  and  reached  perhaps  from  the 
I^renees  to  the  Tiber,  When  the  Celtic  people  approached  the 
Mediterranean,  they  pressed  the  Ligurians  hard  to  the  coast. 
It  is  not  known,  to  what  race  the  Ligurians  belong,  they  were 
neither  an  Iberian,  nor  a  Celtic  race. 

The  genealogists  had  no  difificuity  in  carrying  .SUtieas  and 
the  Trojans  over  to  the  coast  of  Latium.  This  tradition  is  not 
of  a  very  old  date.  Dionysius  is  very  eager  to  prove  the  Tro- 
jan descent  of  the  Romans,  and  be  could  not  produce  any  very 
ancient  testimony  in  favour  of  his  h}'potheBia.  Cephalus  oi 
Gergithum,  who  probably  lived  400 — 450  A.U.C.  mentions  only 
that  j^neas  led  the  Trojans  to  Palleue  on  the  coast  of  Thracia; 
that  he  founded  there  a  town,  iEnea,  and  died ;  that  Romns,  one 
of  his  four  sons,  built  Rome ;  nearly  a  century  after,  Apollodoma 
calls  Romus  a  son  of  i£neas  and  l^vinia ;  and  later  still,  Callias 
said  that  Ruma  married  the  king  Latinus.  From  Timeus, 
(480  U.C.)  Pausnniaa  probably  knew  that  Pyrrhus,  as  descend- 
ant of  Achilles,  went  to  Italy  to  fight  ^;aii)st  the  Romans  as  de- 
8C«idants  of  Uie  IVojana ;  but  t^e  fint  Greek  writer  wbo  men- 
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UoDS  in  plain  terms  that  Maeaa  and  the  Trojans  settled  in  La- 
tium,  is  Lycophron,  f560  U.C).  BiSt  in  opposition  to  thU  tra- 
dition, another  mentioned  that  the  Latins  were  a  colony  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  these  distant  coatits  when 
returning  ^ro  Troy.  Hesiodus  calls  Latinus  a  son  of  Odysseus 
and  Circe ;  and  Aristotle  says,  that  the  Achteans  were  driven  to 
the  coasts  of  Liatiam  in  Opica,  and  obliged  to  remain  there, 
because  the  Trojan  women  bad  set  fire  to  the  ships. 

But  we  i£now  firom  SteraichoruH,  that  j£neas  went  to  Hesperia, 
and  the  Greeks  very  early  believed  that  he  had  taken  with  him 
the  Palladium  of  Troy.  The  nearest  coast,  the  Siritia,  wan  first 
mpposed  to  hare  been  honoured  with  the  Palladium ;  but  when 
the  lonians  overran  it,  the  Palladium, — for  it  could  never  be 
captured, — was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  ^neas  into  much 
more  distant  regions.  Thus  the  Casa  tanta  of  Loretto  is  believed 
to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem,  when  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  to  Dalmatia,  and  thence  removed  by  the 
angels  to  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 

The  inhabitanta  of  Lavinium  told  'Hnueus,  tiiat  they  had 
Trojan  images  in  their  temples.  Between  509 — 516  U.C,  a 
Roman  embassy  requested  the  jEtolians  to  grant  freedom  to  the 
Acamanians,  because  the  latter  alone  had  taken  no  share  in  the 
war  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Trojans,  About  the  same  time 
the  Senate  wrote  to  king  Seleucus,  to  induce  him  to  release  the 
Ilians  from  taxes,  because  they  were  related  to  the  Roman 
people.  They  were  included  in  the  peace  with  Macedonia, 
549  U.C,  and  when  the  Scipioa  passed  the  Hellespont,  the 

Sople  of  Ilium  came  to  boast  of  their  relationEhip  with  the 
iman  people. 

The  Romans,  it  is  evident,  had  not  received  their  notion  of 
Trojan  descent  from  the  Greeks,  because  we  can  trace  it  in 
Italy,  l>efore  it  is  clearly  expounded  by  the  Greeks,  although  the 
Aible  is  about  as  well  founded  aa  the  Prankish  and  Saxon  boast  of 
Macedonian  descent.  We  must  recollect,  that  the  people  of  Ar- 
cadia, Bpirns,  (Enotria,  Tyrrhenia,  were  of  the  Petasgic  race,  and 
that  Dardanus  belongs  to  it ;  the  Tyrrhenians  came  to  Lemnos, 
ImbroB  and  the  Hellespont  and  the  Trojaus  to  Latium ;  the 
penatet  of  Lavinium  were  brought,  according  to  Atticus,  from 
tiamotbrace,  which  island  was  related  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium. 
Samotfarace  is  a  great  rallying  point  for  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient peo^e,  and  thence  the  notion  of  descent.  When  poets  are 
the  sole  depositaries  of  history  and  religion,  and  oral  tradition 
is  considered  as  evidence,  the  most  incredible  stories  will  gain 
ground.  Some  fragments  of  Nevius  on  the  Puiiic  war  show,  that 
Viml  embellished  only  the  existing  traditions, 
'niirty  years  after  the  building  of  Lavinium,  (thus  pioceeds 
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the  fftble,)  the  deBcendanta  of  ^neas  led  their  people  to  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  whence  the  eye  can  survey  more  than 
Rome  could  for  centurieB  command.  Alba  extended  between 
the  mountain  (Monte  Cavo}  and  the  lake.  The  rock  towards 
thia  lake  was  cut  perpendicularly.  The  genealogies  of  the  kings 
of  Alba  are  the  clumsy  work  of  a  late  impostor,  perhaps  Come' 
lius  Alex.  Polyhistor,  whom  Uvius  copied,  as  Servius  pretends. 
The  three  years,  which  Jupiter  promised  to  ^neas,  the  thirty 
years  which  intervened  between  the  foundation  of  Lavinium 
and  Alba,  and  the  three  hundred  from  thia  time  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  are  a  counterpart  to  the  three  tribes,  the  thirty 
curiffi,  and  the  three  hundred  gentes  at  Rome ;  and  as  three 
hundred  and  sixty  years  elapsed  from  the  downfall  of  Troy  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  thus  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
again  occur  till  the  conquest  of  the  Gauls.  The  play  with  num- 
bers proceeds  yet  hrther :  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  exactly 
are  mentioned  for  the  first  three  kings  ;  one  hundred  and  twsn^ 
for  the  other  kings,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  again  to  tlw 
burning  of  Rome. 

When  the  Greeks  first  heard  of  the  rising  power  of  Home,  for 
they  mig^t  have  obtained  information  from  Sidly,  or  Magna 
Greecia,  they  immediately  endeavoored  to  draw  a  genealogy  for 
the  people.  As  rich  proprietors  are  surrounded  with  asiuming 
and  hungry  relations,  thus  the  Greeks  instantly  would  honour 
the  republicans  by  jnlming  on  them  a  descent  from  the  ship- 
wrecked Greeks  from  Troy ;  but  the  Elomans  were  not  then  so 
shallow-witted,  nor  did  the  story  gain  ground  in  Greece  Itself; 
and  Antiochus,  a  Sicilian,  who  could  know  better,  mentions,  that 
the  king  Sicelus  fled  from  Rome  to  the  Italic  king  Morges,  he 
considered,  therefore,  Rome  aa  a  town  of  the  Slceli,  and  thus  they 
were  of  Pelasgic  race.  Now  those  who  looked  upon  the  Pelasgi 
as  Greeks,  derived  the  name  of  Rome  from  Pw^n,  strength ;  and 
those  who  believed  the  Pelasgi  to  be  a  true  Italic  race,  pre- 
tended that  the  original  name  of  Rome  was  Valentia,  and  that, 
after  the  arrival  of  Evander,  the  Greek  name  became  prevalent. 
A  great  number  of  writers,  asDlooyslus  assures  us,  called  Rome 
a  Tt-rrheDian  town. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remne  Is  at  first  eight 
a  mythological  tale  with  a  long  file  of  miracles.  The  twelve 
vulturs  probably  meant,  according  to  an  Etruscan  prophecy, 
the  twelve  sscula,  to  which  fate  had  limited  the  existence  of 
the  city. 

The  end  of  Romulus  is  more  glorious,  and  not  inferior  in 
poetical  beauty  to  hie  birth ;  Mars  carrying  away  his  son  in  a 
hurricane  on  a  fiery  chariot  to  heaven,  and  the  vision  of  Proculus 
Julius,  are  splendid  remnanu  of  the  great  epos,  which  began 
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with  Amaltus  and  closes  with  Ronmlns.  Nnma'a  iatercOnree 
with  the  Nymph  Egerii,  the  aocile  falling  froai  heaven  during 
the  lioiTon  of  a  pestilence,  and  Egeria  weeping  at  the  death  of 
Numa  being  changed  into  a  ipriag,  were  the  subjecLi  of  sepa- 
rate Bmaller  poeme. 

With  TuUuB  HoBtiliua,  the  gods  appear  less  on  the  itage ;  the 
miraclei  become  lees  frequent;  we  descend  from  the  wild  and 
fiuciful  regions  of  mTthology }  still,  now  and  then  soraethiog 
miraculous  dashes  as  a  brilliant  meteor  through  the  horizon  ;  but 
there  is  no  longer  one  universal  glow  of  fancy.  AVe  meet  with 
a  few  chronological  dates ;  we  have,  howerer,  no  earlier  docu- 
meat  than  the  treaty  of  Servius  Tullius  with  the  Latitia,  and  two 
others  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbui  with  the  Gabii* 
■nd  the  Sabines.  The  Horstii  and  Corlatii  are  yet  in  the  style 
of  the  epos.  The  history  of  Ancus  Martins  is  dry  and  sober  j 
btit,  with  Tarquinius  Priscus,  a  grand  cyclus  of  epic  songs 
begins :  the  arrival  of  Tarqoinius  at  Rome,  his  lictories,  the 
wonderful  birth  of  Servins,  the  fierce  Tolliaj  and  the  horrible 
death  of  Servius,  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbusi 
tke  characters  of  Lucretia,  and  Brutus,  the  war  with  Porsenna^ 
and  the  Homeric  battle  on  the  RegilluB,  lead  as  to  suppose,  that^ 
after  the  Gaulic  war,  these  poems  were  restored  by  the  ple- 
beians, since  hatred  of  oppression  and  love  of  liiwrty  pernide 
tbe  whole  series. 

Rome  K>T  i^as  consisted  of  a  few  hooses  on  the  Palatine 
bill.  The  Aborigines  lived  in  Beveral  adjacent  villages,  the 
names  of  which  have  been  lost  in  the  general  appellation  of  the 
City.  The  Palatine  hill  was  separated  from  the  Capitoline  bill 
by  the  marshes  which  extended  themselves  from  the  Velabrum 
over  the  Forum  to  the  Suburra.  Tfae  Sabinea  settled  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  bailt  a  town,  which  probably  was  called 
Quirium,  and  the  inhabitants  Qnirites.  Qoiris  is  a  Sabine  word 
signifying  a  lance.  Each  town  had  its  separate  chief,  and  iU 
senate,  till  they  met  in  the  valley  between  the  two  hills,  whence 
Comitium  from  camire.  I^viously  to  this  friendly  vuioa,  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  took  place.  Even  now  in  SwitzerUod, 
when  the  peasant  girl  marries  from  one  valley  into  another,  vio- 
lent, and,  not  seldom,  sanguinary  contests  are  the  consequence. 
When  the  two  towns  had  agreed  to  a  friendly  intercourse,  they 
bnilt,  on  the  way  from  the  Paktine  to  the  Capiudine  hill,  a 
double  gate,  (the  gate  of  Jamit,)  with  a  separate  opening  to- 
wards each  town ;  in  war  time  it  was  open  continually,  to  enable 
one  town  in  case  of  need  to  assist  the  other;  but  in  time  of 
peace  the  gates  were  generally  shnt,  to  prevent  an  unlimited 
intercourse,  which  might  have  oeca^oned  frequent  qOarrela. 
The  practice  of  shutting  these  gates  in  peace  tiiBC,  and  of  opeo- 
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ing  them  in  war,  was  continued,  even  wben  ita  orif^nal  object 
was  scarcely  recollected.  The  double  throne  of  Romulus,  mer 
the  death  of  Remua  ;  the  head  of  Janus  on  the  Roman  As;  the 
twin  brothers;  all  these  were  standing  emblems  of  the  union 
which  bad  taken  place  between  two  distinct  and  separate  towns ; 
hence  also  Roma  and  Remuria,  (for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
auch  a  place  once  existed ;)  the  Aborigines  and  the  Pelasgi,  the 
Romans  and  the  Quirites,  the  patiicians  and  the  plebeians,  the 
populos  and  the  plebs ;  TelluB  and  Tellumo,  and  even  animus 
and  anima.  A  further  representation  of  this  union  is  the  juxta- 
position of  the  names  of  the  two  people^  'Populus  Romanua 
Qairites,'  instPAd  of  *  Populus  Romanua  et  Quirites ; '  subse- 
quently, to  mark  that  the  Quirites  were,  after  all,  only  a  aubor- 
din&te  element  in  the  formation  of  the  Roman  state,  this  vas 
altered  into  'Populus  Romanus  Quiritium.' 

Hifitory  assumes  society  as  a  fact ;  and  thence  only  it  com- 
mences. The  most  ancient  form  of  government  was  the  patri- 
archal, fomided  on  relationship.  Next  comes  the  combination  of 
several  families,  without  common  descent,  "niia  was  nearly  the 
nnivergal  form  of  society  in  the  ancient  world ;  it  was  the  basis 
of  every  community,  iu  Greece  aud  Italy.  These  are  the  yimt  or. 
genta.  We  are  informed  by  Pollux,  who  knew  it  from  Aristotle, 
that  the  TEyv^mi  at  Athena  were  not  related  to  each  other ;  and  as 
Cicero,  in  his  definition  of  the  Roman  gentea,  does  not  say,' that 
they  were,  analogy  leads  us  to  conclude,  thnt  at  Rome  the  gen- 
tiles were  not  necessarily  of  comomn  descent  These  gentes 
took  possession  of  particular  districts,  thence  fiuXw  ycvuuti,  and 
roviKoi,  but  generally  so  that  if  any  one  subsequently  changed 
bis  residence,  he  still  continued  to  belong  to  the  gens  of  which 
he  was  originally  a  member.  The  number  of  gentes  which 
formed  a  tribus,  both  at  Athens  and  Rome,  must  hare  been 
fixed ;  ten  gentea  constituted  a  curia,  and  as  there  were  thirty 
curiK,  ten  for  each  tribus;  the  three  tribus  must  have  consisted 
of  three  hundred  gentes ;  each  tribus  contained  an  hundred 
gentes,  whence  the  name  of  Centuria.  As  there  were  three 
hundred  gentes,  so  there  were  three  hundred  senators,  one  for 
each  gens.  The  representative  of  every  gens  in  the  senate  was 
called  Decurio,  and  under  this  titie  they  appear  when  sent  to 
the  colonies,  or  to  the  municlpia.  The  gentes  in  the  municipia, 
altliough  they  were  not  recognised  by  Rome  as  a  political  body. 
Mill  conliiuied  to  exercise  their  civil  and  sacerdotal  rights,  and 
thus  the  patridana  of  Rome  might  boast,  that  they  alone  had 
gentes,  (solos  gentes  habere,  Liv.  x.  8.)  although  many  a  ]^e- 
beian  at  Rome  might  belong  to  a  gene  in  the  municipia.  But 
even  at  Rome,  many  plebeian  families  were  incorporated  among 
the  geates;  tiieae  plebeian  families,  however,  were  xelated  to 
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the  patridaoa,  and  had  only  become  plebeians  by  miBalliancep,  at  a 
Ume  when  the  connubium  between  patriciana  and  plebeians  was 
not  ralid,  i.  e.  previously  to  the  Caniiteian  law.  Thug,  though 
the  patricians  alone  could  be  stud  to  have  gentes,  still  all  mem- 
bers of  the  gentea  were  not  patricians.  QBgprin^  of  marriages 
.between  patricians  and  plebeians,  before  tne  Canuleian  law, 
belonged  to  the  gentes ;  and  freedmen  and  their  posterity  con- 
tinued to  make  a  part  of  the  gens  of  their  former  master. 
Another  class  of  people  were  abo  included  in  the  gentes,  the 
CUmts.* 

The  way  of  Toting  was  unquestionably  by  the  curie,  and  the 
lot  was  drawn  which  curia  should  begin  ;  thus  they  avoided  the 
two  extremes,  universal  suf&a^e  (if  every  individual  of  the 
gentes  had  voted  separately)  and  the  narrow  Corporation  vote  ; 
nir,  bad  they  roted  by  tribes,  the  third  tribe  would  ;iever  have 
stood  any  chance  against  the  two  first,  even  if  four-tentha  of  them 
had  come  over  to  its  aide. 

At  first,  the  Roman  aristocracy  must  have  included  ail  the 
wealthy  landed  proprietors ;  and  their  pretension  to  have  the 
sole  management  of  affairs  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
rather  justiSable.  But  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  city  soon 
induced  people  from  the  neighbouring  countries  and  towns 
to  settle  at  Rome,  and  many  were  possessed  of  considerable 
property.  These  were  joined  by  inhabitants  of  tbe  conquered 
towns,  noblemen  as  well  as  commoners :  but  the  privileges  of 
tbe  Roman  ariatocracy  could  not  be  obtuned  by  either  class. 
Thus  the  ariatocracy  of  Bern  in  Switzerland  never  admitted  the 
nobility  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  into  the  sovereign  council  of  the 
canton ;  and  a  nobleman  of  the  Paya  de  Yaud  was  on  tbe  same 
footing  as  a  common  tradesman,  boUi  belonged  to  the  plebs. 

As  the  plebeians  at  Rome  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
they  must  soon  have  felt  the  hardship  of  their  situation,  which 
excluded  them  from  every  share  in  the  government.  They  had, 
indeed,  conndls  and  law  courts  of  their  own,  but  these  did  not 
satisfy  their  ambition,  they  could  not  fill  any  higher  office  of 

it  for  the  oripD  of  the  clients.     First,  from 
rt  of  the  inhibitanti  of  the  con"        ""  ------ 

IB  tnde  under  the  palivtiage  i 
or  iiTB  IS  uninw  upon  ■  small  laim,  vnicn  the  pitriciui  might  Ktlot  them ;  luc  ldo 
pitriciui  gnnted  tenures  to  Ihosct  vho  did  not  eiercise  >n;  tnde,  or  who  bid  not  yet 
acquired  Unded  propertj',  iLDd  therefore  patron  and  client  were  not  lo  lerj  unlike  lord 
■ndvisstl  in  the  leudil  system,  u  the  wntar  in  tht  fVeilminiltr  Ktvim  (Hilis'i  History 
or  Chiitlry,  Jin.1S2G)  seems  ts  nippots.  The  client  vu  obliged  to  contribute  for 
the  noMin  of  hit  patron,  if  he  hid  fallen  into  ciptivity,  or  when  bia  daughters  tnarrind  ; 
ud  ire  hii-e  the  inalance  of  Cimillus,  where  t^  clients  paid  the  fine  to  vhich  he  had 
breti  condemned.  The  other  waj  might  have  been  that  the  citiiens  ot  other  towns,  from 
discontent,  apeculation,  or  crime,  left  their  homes,  I4id  settled  at  Rotne,  vhere,  u  the 
^THiHt  M  Athens,  they  were  under  Ibenecestity  of  finding  a  patron.  Niebuhi  suppose* 
ihU  conneiion  between  the  patron  and  the  client  to  hav«  beea  hereditary,  alliioogli 
Dion^ti*  ipedii  lo  the  contnry.  the 
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the  state ;  and  this  feeling  of  humiliation  was  rendered  more 
poigntint  by  occasional  wrongs  from  the  patiiciana,  for  which 
redress  could  not  be  obtained.  The  contest  which  ensued 
between  the  aristocracj'  and  the  plebs  was  likely  to  end  with 
the  defeat  of  the  patricians  ;  for  the  former  was  fast  dimi- 
nishing in  numbers,  from  that  Jealous  anxiety  to  monopolize 
all  power,  without  the  admission  of  any  plebeian  fomily.  It 
is  difficult  to  say,  how  Tarquinius  Priscue  succeeded  In  form- 
ing three  new  centurus,  but  evidently  be  did  not  cury  hU 
measure  without  violent  opposition  from  the  patricians.  Ser- 
rius  Tullius,  his  successor,  apprehending  that  the  two  parties 
would  soon  break  out  into  dangerous  contention,  conceived  to 
onite  the  clashing  interests  by  the  comltlatus  inaxlmus  of  the 
centurise.  He  was  anxious  to  reconcile  the  patricians  and  tiie 
plebeians  by  fair  concessions  on  each  side,  and  without  overturn- 
ing the  fundamental  institutionB  of  the  state.  The  patricians 
still  remained  in  the  six  suffragia,  (for  the  centuriie  of  Romulnc 
were  thus  called,  together  with  the  centuries  of  Tarquinius  ;) 
hut  whilst,  in  the  comitia  curiata,  they  were  opposed  as  a  body  to 
the  plebeians  in  the  tribus,  (comitia  tributa,)  both  parties  were 
brought  into  contact  in  the  centuriata.  The  haughtiness  of  the 
patricians  was,  by  thia  proceeding,  a  little  softened  down, 
and  the  confidence  of  the  plebeians  somewhat  raised,  as  they 
voted  together,  in  a  manner  wbich  might,  at  least,  give  some 
chance  to  the  plebeians.* 

The  traditions  say,  that  the  patricians  were  so  angry  with 
Servius  TulUue,  that  they  kilted  him  in  a  revolt  i  his  crime  was 
having  favoured  the  plebeians  by  the  constitution  which  he 
established ;  and  the  abolition  of  all  what  Servius  had  granted  to 
the  plebeians  was  the  price  for  which  the  aristocracy  allowed 
L.  l^rquiniuB  to  assume  the  honours  of  royalty.   The  patricians 

■  l^rst,  twdte  nair  eenturia  wtnaddcd  (a  ths  (in  sulTngliaf  (he  pitriciana,  whnain 
■n  nen  of  pnpertf  ud  mpecubiliir  unont  tba  plebciuii  w«ie  ulaillML  Jim  all 
plcbwui  were  dividvd  into  <i>e  cluiei,  iccor^ng  la  the  prapsrty  e*di  posSBMed  ;  mod 
the  ToleBot  each  ciasi  were  in  the  s«nie  pnipariion  to  the  votes  of  »ll  the  other clusu, 
■a  the  whole  tixabk  properly  of  that  cliai  to  the  vhole  tixable  property  of  ill  the  other 
clutet.  'Hie  first  clau  wis  to  have  property  to  the  ameunl  of  100,000  Ai ;  the  second, 
7S,00a  As  )  the  third,  50,000 ;  the  fourth,  25,000  {  the  fifth.  12,500.  It  is  ti.-!denl  ihtt 
three  iodividuali  of  the  lint  clui,  four  of  the  secoDd.sii  of  the  third,  twelve  otlbeiouHh, 
and  twenty-Four  of  the  fifth,  were  possessed  of  property  to  eiacUjIhe  same  amount,  and 
therefore  three  individuals  of  the  Hrst,  and  twentjr-faur  of  the  fifth  ctus,  might  pair  00",  to 
use  a  parliuneatary  phnse.  The  classes  were  divided  Into  eenluric,  and  the  voles  Ultea 
bytbeculurio!;  the  number  of  the  centuiie  of  each  class  dnieaded,  of  course,  on  the 
aggregate  amount  of  ill  the  property  of  that  clau,  and  the  number  of  individuals  in  each 
centuria  muit  hace  kept  the  same  proportion.  The  flnt  clan  we  iinow  had  eighty  csn- 
luric,  the  secoad,  third,  and  fourth,  twenty  eacb,  and  the  fifth,  IhlrtTEanluriie ;  ttie  whole 
amount  of  either  the  second,  or  third,  or  the  fourth  ctus,  can  only  liave  been  a  fourth  of 
tbepropertvoT  the  first  dais;  and  Ib«  whole  amount  of  the  property  of  Uie  fifth  clusmuit 
harabaen  tbrea'Cigfathiof  the  properly  of  the  flret  class:  conieouentjy,  the  whole  nutn- 
WofcUlMnilDtlieMcondcUsswaiallrirdofthefiMGUu:  m  the  third,  a  half;  lh« 
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rejoiced  in  tfiSBpoliAtion  of  the  plebeians ;  but  sad  diaappointipeiit 
followed,  when  they  perceived  that  their  hnughty  king,  to  whom 
they  gare  the  name  of  Superbua,  Bcomed  their  authority,  and 
pretended  to  rei^  with  absolute  sway.  His  overthrow  wan 
hasteDsd  by  a  circutDBtance  which  may  be  teroied  accidental, 
SeKtus,  ot  the  family  of  Tuquinius,  outraged  Lucretia,  the  wifa 
of  a  patrician ;  on  whiob,  the  patricians  agreed  to  make  a  cotQ* 
mon  caase  with  the  plebeians  again,  and  the  gates  of  Ronw 
wer«  shut  against  the  king.  But  to  a  great  number  of  patrici&ns, 
all  the  misdeeds  of  the  Tavquinians  seemed  mors  endurable 
than  the  liberty  of  the  plebeians ;  they  conspired,  and  Brutus 
condemned  his  own  sons  to  death.* 

Consuls  were  tlie  new  magistracy  which  followed  the  kings. 
The  syllable  tut,  in  preBSul  and  exsul,  means  onewho  Uj  there- 
fore consul  probably  signified  only  a  colleague.  An  assignation 
<^  seven  acres  from  the  crown  lands  pledged  every  plebeian  to 
oppo»e  th«  re^establishnient  of  royalty;  they  obtained  also  to 
be  beard  in  the  coun^  of  thq  curi«,    Before  this  council,  i.  e. 
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Wt  twTt  beco  Dors  Mpliclt  oa  Ibi*  ntijeot,  b«Guue  «a  hiTB  beard  It  itMtd  u  4 
■utter  of  ebiolute  impotiibUit^  to  sndentand  [his  part  ofNJcbuhr's  work. 

*  Niebuhr  poiauout  iheincoDsuleDciuoftlia  hiitory  of  Tuquiaius.  Tarquin  raided 
tw*Dlf.B»  funj  mt  the  bE^nDing  or  hii  reign  Brutu*  wuaAild,  and  attiie  end  of  it, 
Bnitui  lud  puwiMip  childiBD,  Qibii  fell,  by  the  crul  treachery  of  Seitus,  into  the 
baxh  of  TirqiuD,  ud  aiMiirdui  to  Dionyiiiu,  Ihepaopls  of  Osbii  got  the  iiopolilia,  by 
■eaw  ofatieety; — Pometji  is  deatroyed,  anil  the  booty,  /orlg  taleols,  uya  FabiuSr— 
fitur  lamdnd,  lafil^jo,— /owfAoiuno^Dianjiiui,  vu  devoted  to  the  temple  of  Jopiter 
CapiloUsUr— Iwt  Pomctia  iUelf,  a  fev  yean  iflfr,  waa  again  besiefcd,  although  utterly 
dwtrajed  already  by  Tarquiaiui ;  and  at  the  miirortune  of  Lucretia  is  connected  witli 
UM»a(«o(Anlaa,  [and  the  ialler  exceedingly  doubtful,  lince,  in  (he  treaty  with  Carthag«. 
AnUaia  neolionad  ai  a  Lalia  town,  iubjact  to  Rome,)  Ih*  whole  leemiB  toba  a  tailuro 
■f eucpraiad or diitorttd facta.  The relalionabip of tht aacoQd  Tanjuioto  iheQrat  U 
■li«  inalTtd  ID  Ducb  difficulty. 
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the  patricii,  who  were  then  aigaified  b^  the  term  populii8>  Vale- 
rius ordered  the  fasces  to  be  lowered.* 

Our  prescribed  lioiitB  warn  us  to  stop,  notwithstanding  the 
delightful  nature  of  the  subject.  Niebuhr's  power  in  delineating 
characters,  bis  manly  rigorous  style,  and  the  elevation  of  senti- 
ments which  pervades  his  whole  work,  are  almost  merits  of  a 
secondary  consideration  in  a  work  which  abounds  in  novel 
researches,  in  original  views,  and  in  scientific  results  of  a  most 
interesting  nature.  We  are  glad  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
lidd  open  his  true  merits  before  our  countrymen. 


Abt.  VII. — R^tumi  de  VHiatoire  Littiraire  du  Portugal,  auivi 
du  Ri»am4  de  I'Hiatoire  Litt^raire  du  Brdsil.   Far  Ferdinand 
,    Denis.     Paris.     1826. 

nPHE  author  of  this  summary  has  been  preceded  by  several  writers 
-*■'  whose  labours,  nevertheless,  are  mcomplete.  The  Abbate 
Andres,  Bouterwek,  Sismondi,  and  San^,  together  with  a  few  of 
the  most  noted  Portuguese  critics,  such  as  Barbosa,  Suarez  de 
Brito,  and  the  authors  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Portuguese  lan- 
gu^re,  a  publication  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy  of  Lisbon,  (but  unfortunately  not  yet  advanced  beyond 
the  letter  A,)  were,  until  M.  Denis  wrote,  the  only  authorities  to 
be  consulted  for  infonnatian  on  this  interesting  poKion  of  south- 
ern literature.  The  above-named  ^ntleman,  however,  presents 
us,  in  his  volume,  with  a  review  of  Portuguese  literature,  posses- 
sing systematic  arrangement,  and  excellent,  though  concise,  refer- 
ences for  the  guidauce  of  students.  We  proceed  to  give  some 
account  of  its  contents  ;  our  ioteution,  however,  is  not  to  conSue 
ourselves  to  its  limits,  but  to  draw  from  his  literary  predecessors, 
or  insert  those  observations  which  we  have  collected  ourselves 
during  OUT  studies. 

The  predilection  of  the  Portuguese  for  the  Cnstilian,  may  be 
almost  traced  to  the  period  of  the  first  formation  of  their  tongue  : 
hut  like  the  Castilians  and  Estremadurians,  and  even  the  Anda> 

•  The  quntion  (boullhe  wir  of  PoneDin  is  decided  bj»  piwife  in  Ticitni,  HiiLiii. 
73,  which  Beaufort  wu,  we  beliece,  the  first  to  notice.  WhM  Liviu*  or  the  innilnt* 
niihed  to  conceil,  TiciluB  cindidl;  icknowledgeii — Rome  wti  icladl;  mnqueml  by 
Fonennt  Niabuhr  nrj  properlj  islie,  how  could  Rome  be  reduced  to  iUn»tioii  by  in 
enemy  who  wu  encamped  on  (he  right  bink  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  Juiculnm  ?  V/hen 
three  hundred  palriciani  delertnined  <o  unaBainate  Ponenni,  he  reminds  u>  of  the  IhrM 
hundred  gentes,  u  ihit  every  gent  could  bout  of  ■  gillint  hero.  He  shovA  ili-o,  that  ■ 
third  of  the  territory,  or  ten  tegioni,  were  loit  The  grand  epopaia  of  Tarquin  closet 
with  the  Homeric  battle  at  the  Regillui,  where  mH  (be  herwi  ne«l  in  ilngle  combat,  aud 
at  which,  it  we  are  to  belie™  the  current  hislories,  Tarquin  must  hate  charged  at  the  head 
of  hia  eanlrj,  at  the  age  of  almoit  ■  hundred.  Kien>i(»>er  does  oot  Tenture  tbji:  old 
Nevtor  doei  not  mii  id  actoal  cooBict. 

lusians, 
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lunem,  tbey  used*  ihe  Galiciao  dialect  in  their  love-sOnffs  and 
ballads,  a  species  of  poetry  in  which  nearly  alt  the  nnmitive 
monuments  of  Portuguese  literature  consist  This  dialect  was 
formed  from .  the  Latin,  and  from  the  language  which  the  Suevi 
introduced,  when  they  founded  the  monarchy,  the  dominion  of 
which  comprised,  in  Spain,  all  that  is  now  called  Galicia,  and  in 
Portugal  all  the  territory  extending  from  Galicia  to  the  outward 
boundary  of  Braga.  The  Spanish  language  was  formed  from 
the.  Latin,  combined  with  the  dialects  ot  the  Visigoths,  who,  ex- 
peUingtfae  Alani,  the  SiUngi,  and  the  VandaLs,  made  themselves, 
masters  of  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Leovigildo,  took  possession  aiso  of 
the  Suevo-Galician  monarchy.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  dis- 
stinction  between  the  Ca£tilian  and  the  Portuguese,  considered  as 
Roman  languages.  The  Galician,  however,  felt  the  influence  of 
the  French,  when,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Alonso  VL,  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  gave  the  whole  of  that  province,  with  the  pert 
of  Lusitania  which  was  then  free  from  the  Moorish  dominions, 
to  his  son-in-law.  Count  Henry  of  Bii^undy  ;  an  act  by  which  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Portuguese  kingdom,  whicti  acquired 
independence,  and  became  enlarged  and  organised  by  the  aid  of 
tiie  French  knidits  who  accompanied  the  Count  and  hb  son 
Alonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal.  The  indications  of  these  new 
elements  derived  from  the  French,  or  the  language  of  Oui,  which, 
with  this  event,  became  engrafted  on  the  pnmitive  Galician,  are 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  nasal  intonation  which,  to  this  day, 
forms  so  strong  s  character  in  the  Portuguese  .pronunciation, 
bears  testimouy  to  the  admixture,  in  the  .same  manner  as  the 
Arabic  element  is  marked  by  the  guttural  sounds  of  the  Spanish. 

The  Peninsular  troubadours  composed  their  songs  in  the  Gali- 
cian and  Portuguese  languages :  and  this  is  an  obvious  reason, 
why  the  Pc«luguese  collections  of  such  songs  known  under  the 
name  of  cancioneroi,  are  more  numerous  than  the  Castilian  of 
the  same  class.  The  Marquis  of  Santillana  mentions  having 
read,  when  a  boy,  a  very  ancient  cancionero,  which,  among  other 
songs,  contained  several  of  the  compositions  of  King  D.  Dionisio, 
and  of  Juan  Suarez  de  Paiva.  This  last-mentioned  troubadour 
is  nnqnestionably  the  most  ancient,  af^r  Egas  MoCiiz  Coello, 
and  Gonzalo  Hermignez,  contemporaries  of  the  Bureundian 
Count,  Don  Henrique.  Paiva  became  enamoured  of  an  Infanta 
of  Portugal ;  and,  m  consequence  of  this  passion,  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  court,  and  die  an  exile  in  Gahcia. 

Duaite  Nunez  de  Leon,  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  reign  of 
Dionisio,  says,  '  that  this  king  was  nearly  the  first  who  wrote 
verses  to  the.  Portuguese  tongue.'  This  Dionisio,  at  once 
monuch,  poet,  mortuist,  legiilator,  avowed  protectm:  of  letters, 
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and  of  the  arts,  foander  of  (he  university  of  Liibon,  (sAerwards 
transferred  to  Coimbra,)  and  encourager  of  the  translations  inlo 
the  Portuguese  of  the  most  esteemed  vorks  of  the  age  which 
closed  the  thirteenth  century,  was,  in  all  these  respects,  the 
emulator  of  bin  illustrious  grandfather,  Don  Alonso  of  Castile, 
suTDamed  the  Wise.  Don  Pedro,  count  of  Barcelos,  the  natural 
Bon  of  King  Dionisio,  made  the  tint  step  towards  historical  writing 
by  his  'Nobiliario,'  or  book  of  Genealogy.  Under  the  reign  of  Don 
Pedro,  (of  tragic  memory,  by  reason  of  his  unhappy  amour  with 
Dofia  Inea  de  Castro,)  poetry  received  a  fresh  stimulus  from  the 
example  of  that  prince.  He  delighted  in  composing  verses,  as  well 
in  the  Castilian  as  Portuguese ;  and  many  fragments  of  his  com- 
positions in  both  langnagee  are  extant  to  this  day.  Of  those  in 
the  Castilian,  it  may  be  observed,  that  thev  have  both  the  form, 
and  the  style  of  the  Italian  canzone.  This  circumitance,  con- 
curring with  the  existence  of  certain  sonnets  of  the  foiuleeiith 
and  fineenth  century,  induces  the  belief  that  Italian  poetry  had 
very  early  an  influence  over  the  Portuguese, 

King  Ferdinand  ereated  the  first  Portuguese  historian,  by 
charing  Feman  Lq>ezwitfa  (he  task  of  compoung  the  chromoles 
of  the  kingdom. 

Next  came  King  Duarte,  who  ennobled  the  language  by  a 
wonderful  variety  of  writings,  many  of  them  on  moral  subjects, 
and  all  remarkable  for  sKcellence  of  style.  Alfonso  IV.,  who 
was  anterior  to  Duarte,  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  a  poet, 
since  to  him  is  attributed  the  sonoet  in  pruia  oS  the  author  of 
■  Amadis  de  Gaul;'  and  Alfonso  V.,  who  succeeded  Duarte, 
and  who  eneouragsd  the  sciences  and  navigation,  and  who  wrote 
himself  on  the  subject  of  astronomy  and  tactics,  contributed 
much  to  the  refinement  of  manners,  and  greatly  advanced  the 
culture  of  historical  literature,  by  ordering  the  compositiou  of  the 
history  of  Portugal  in  Latin,  and  by  sending  Gomec  Eannez  da 
Azarara  to  Africa,  for  die  purpose  of  Gollecting  documents 
lelstive  to  the  expedition  which  he  sent  out  to  that  quaitet. 
Azarara  succeeded  Fernan  Lopez  in  the  office  of  chronicler  and 
keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  Torre  del  Trombo.  He  acquitted 
himself  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  chronicle  which  he  left  behind 
him  is  most  estimable  for  the  style  and  arrangement,  and 
fidelity  of  his  narrative.  Incorporated  in  his  work,  is  a  Memoir 
on  the  arrival  of  Columbus  at  Lisbon,  when  he  returned  from  his 
first  voyage  to  the  New  Wwld.  It  was  written  by  Ruiz  da  Pina, 
and  contains  a  lively  picture  of  the  regret  felt  by  the  King  of 
Portugal  at  having  neglected  the  opportunity  of  securing  to 
himself  that  intrepid  navigator,  and  of  reaping  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  his  important  discoveries.  During  the 
regency  which  governed  Portugal,  in  (he  name  of  this  same 
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Alfonso  v.,  and  with  which  hia  nnele,  the  Inlknt  Don  Pedra,  wu 
inveited,  letten  enjoyed  especi&l  favour.  The  reg«Dt  himMlf 
cnltivated  them  with  ardour,  and  composed  songs  in  Portuguese, 
and  a  poem  in  CastUian,  entitled  '  Contempto  del  Mundo.'  He, 
at  the  same  time,  kept  up  a  clon  intimacy  with  Juan  de  Mena, 
to  irtiom  he  often  addreased  vena*,  requesting  that  poet  to  send 
him  compoaitiona  in  return.  Similar  demands  were  made  on  the 
Marquis  of  Santillana,  hy  die  iq^t's  son,  the  Constable  Don 
Pedro,  who  also  was  a  poet,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  reply  <^ 
the  Marquis. 

After  claiming  Manias,  the  Bnamorado,  for  the  Portuguese, 
on  Bccoant  of  his  Galician  productions,  M.  Denis  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  pastoral  poetry  was  much  cultivated  in  Portngal. 
There  was  even  a  period,  and  that  coeval  with  tha  origin  of 
the  language,  in  wmch  the  poets  confined  themselves,  exclo- 
sively,  to  this  departmeot.  They  sang  timr  amours,  and  rural 
delights,  ere  they  celebmted  their  conquests;  and  although,  in 
the  remembrance  of  their  wars  with  the  Moon,  and  even  with 
the  people  of  Castile  and  Leon,  there  was  no  dearth  of  glorious 
tradidont,  calculated  to  liiodla  their  enthusiasm,  and  inspire  the 
lofty  lyric ;  they  yet  preferred,  to  such  subjectSj  the  pleasing  scenes 
presented  to  them  by  a  lovely  country,  less  agitated  than  the  rest  of 
the  Peninsula  by  Uie  turmoils  of  war,  more  blessed  in  its  ^titude 
for  maritime  conunerce,  and  in  the  friendly  relations  which,  from  e, 
very  eorlv  period.  It  cultivated  with  tha  people  of  Italy.  Henca, 
we  see,  Uiat,  by  how  much  the  Portuguese  snrpass  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  abandanoe  and  el^^ce  of  the  '  Coplaa,'  which  form  their 
atock  of  poetry ;  so  much,  and  even  more,  are  they  inferior  to  their 
rteighbours  in  other  hinds  of  compositions.  We  allude  to  the 
i?ofnaftcmM,  in  which  die  raost  glorious  events  of  the  national  his* 
tory,  and  of  the  heroic  times  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  are  nu- 
raled  in  flowing  and  vigorous  versos.  As  a  counterpoise  to  this 
advantage,  the  Portuguese  Copies,  indeed,  treat  th^r  unorous  and 
bucolic  subjects  with  a  simplicity  much  prefbrable  to  the  subtleties 
and  forced  allegories  which  form  the  medley  of  the  Spanish  Can^ 
eu»uTo$,  whatever  be  their  dierae,  whether  the  delights  of  love,  or 
some  mystery,  or  the  hffe  of  a  saint.  Both  nations,  in  fact,  imitate 
the  Italians;  but  the  Portuguese,  even  in  their  imitations,  are 
inspired  more  by  their  feelings,  and,  not  contenting  themselves, 
like  the  Spaniards,  witii   observing   mere  oulward   forms,  with 

Eotting  into  metre  factitious  and  far-fetched  thoughts,  present  a 
appy  variety  of  scenes  and  personages,  and  animate  their  de- 
scnpoons  with  a  greater  air  of  truth,  and,  genemlly  speaking,  with 
a  more  faithful  picture  of  nature. 

After  these  models  were  formed,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteendt 
century  come  the  tender  ondel^ant  Bernardino  Ribeiro.     He 
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confirmed  the  bucolic  turn  ia  poetrr.  sad  in  '  prose  set  the  first 
example  of  the  pastoral  tale,  so  much  imitated  by  the  succeeding 
poetfi  of  Spain,  as  well  as  Portugal.  He  was  a  gentleniaa  of  the 
bedchamber  to  King  Manuel,  and  had  become  desperately  eoa- 
agured  of  that  monarch's  daughter,  the  Infanta  Donna  Beatrice. 
Obliged  to  suppress  the  pangs  of  a  passion,  as  violent  as'  its  grati- 
fication was  beyond  his  rea(£,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  solitude,  and 
there  impreased  on  his  writings  that  character  of  truth,  feeling, 
and  melancholy,  which  so  high^  distinguish  bis  eclogues,  and  his 
pastoral  romance  of  Menina  e  Moza. 

The  infancy  of  Portuguese  literature  passes  away  with  Bibeiro. 
It  effected  a  wonderful  prc^;ress  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Con- 
temporaneous, however,  with  Ribeiro  may  deservedly  be  placed 
Cristobal  Falcam,  a  native  of  Madeira,  equally  unfortunate  in  his 
amours,  which  cost  him  five  years'  imprisonment.  The  writings  of 
these  two  men  of  genius,  with  thoseworks,  of  whichwe  have  above 
treated,  and  the  celebrated  romance  of  AmadisdeGaul,  attributed 
to  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  although,  according  to  the  more  plausible 
opinion,  it  was  written,  or  at  least  first  sent  into  the  world,  in 
Castilian,  in  the  fourteentli  century,  together  with  the  early  and 
happy  attempts  at  the  historical,  romantic,  pastoral,  and  didactic 
in  prose,  and  at  the  lyrical,  erotic,  and  bucohc  inpoetiy,  form  the 
foundations  of  Portuguese  literature,  whose  structure  was  raised  by 
the  great  writers  of  the  reign  of  Don  Manuel,  and  Don  Juan  III. 
These  gave  to  their  epic  poetry  such  an  elevation  that  Italy  alone 
can  dispute  with  it;  to  the  orama,  an  impulse,  which,  though 
unsuccessful  itself,  contributed  to  form  the  theatres  of  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Calderon ;  and  to  historical  prose,  a  noble  and  dignified 
character,  which  increased  the  strengui  and  completed  the  struc- 
ture of  that  language  which  flows  so  sweetly  from  the  harp  of 
Camoens. 

The  author  of  the  Lusiades  sets  the  first  example  of  calling  the 
muse  of  patriotism  to  life,  and  of  blending  the  truth  of  national 
history  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  His  contemporaries  and 
immediate  successors,  as  well  as  those  poets  who  followed  him 
after  the  interval  of  a  century,  and  even  those  who,  in  our  days, 
have  attempted  the  same  lofty  strain,  have  all  continued  to  render 
the  history  of  Portugal  eminently  heroic  and  poetical.  Thus  the 
glorious  achievements  performed  in  Africa  and  the  Indies,  are 
celebrated  in  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens ;  in  the  Shipwreck  of  Sepul- 
veda,  and  the  Second  Siege  of  Diu,  of  Cortereal ;  in  the  Elegiada, 
or  the  Catastrophe  of  King  Sebastian,  by  Luis  Pfereira  Brandon ; 
in  the  Conquest  of  Malacca,  by  Francisco  Saa  de  Meneses ;  in 
Alphonso  the  African,  by  Manzinho  Quebedo ;  in  the  Oriente  of 
Jos£  AuguBtin  Mazedo ;  aud  in  the  Zanjueida,  or  Discovery  of 
Madeira,   by  Zargo  de  Medina  e  Vasconcellos.    The  gkirious 
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exploits  of  the  Pottngaese  natioa,  both  Bncieotand  modem,  have 
aSbided  a  noble  theme  for  the  epic  muse,  io  the  poem  of  El  Con- 
destable  Nimo  Alvarez,  conqueror  of  the  Castihans  at  Atjubarrota, 
by  Rodri^ez  Lobo ;  in  the  Ulysea,  or  FouDdation  of  Lisbon,  by 
Pereiia  de  Castro ;  in  the  Viriato  Tngico  of  Bras  de  Mascarenhs ; 
in  the  Alpbonao,  or  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  by 
Morses  Vasconcellos ;  and  in  the  Enriqueida  of  the  Conde  de 
Erizeim.  Of  most  of  these  poems,  many  of  which  are  left  alto- 
gether unnoticed  by  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi,  M.  Denis  gives 
a  tolerably  exact  analysis,  which  he  has  accompanied  by  extracts 
illustrative  of  the  particular  merits  of  each. 

We  conceive  ibat,  in  erotic,  el^ac,  and  pastoral  subjects, 
thePorto^uese  excel  thmr  neighbours,  but  fall  snort  in  the  heroic, 
the  moral,  and  the  sacred.  Of  all  the  Spanish  poets  inthe  bucolic 
and  erotic  line,  from  the  sixteenth  century  down  to  our  own  days, 
it  is  difficult  to  name  one,  the  mellifluoua  Melendez  excepted,  who 
can  be  put  in  competition  with  Saa  de  Miranda,  (who  had  also 
drunk  at  the  Castiliui  fount,)  with  Antonio  Ferreira,  with  Camoens, 
orwithDi^o  Bemardez,  Pedro  Andrade  Caminha,  the  strenuous 
oppooer  of  those  who  versified  in  Spanish ;  or  with  Femam  Alvarez 
de  Oriente,  Rodriguez  Lobo,  (the  solitary  author  of  a  collection  of 
romances  after  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  composed  expressly 
to  vindicate  the  Portuguese,  who  were  bitterly  censured  for  the 
want  of  this  class  of  poetry  in  their  language,)  or  with  Manuel 
de  Veiga.  These  were  all  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
the  school  founded  at  its  commencement  by  the  pure  taste  of  Saa 
de  Mimnda,  and  Antonio  Ferreira,  the  acknowledged  lawgivers  of 
the  Lusitanian  Parnassus.  Even  in  the  seventeen^  century,  when 
the  Portuguese  groaned  under  the  double  yoke  of  the  Inquisition 
and  of  depeodance  on  the  Spanish  crown,  and  when  they,  too, 
had  become  infected  with  the  pest  of  Grongorism,  we  may  still 
note  the  Saudades  of  Antonio  Barbosa,  who,  creating  and  perfect- 
ing a  sort  of  elegy,  as  new  as  its  name,  difficult  of  translation, 
and  not  to  be  understood  but  in  a  language  capable  of  lending 
itself  to  the  expression  of  delicate  and  profound  feeling,  compen- 
sated for  defects  of  the  sonnetteers  his  contemporaries,  and  was 
alone  worth  the  whole  jumble  of  Faria  6  Souza,  the  nun  Violante 
de  Ceo,  Vasconcellos,  and  Torrizou  Coello.  In  the  course  of  the 
oghteenth  century  the  same  kind  of  revival  of  literature  is  to  be 
observed  in  Portugal  as  in  Spain,  and  is  ^tributable  to  causes  and 
influences  extremely  similar.  Iliui  the  Conde  de  Erizeira,  An- 
tonb  Garzaon,  Denis  da  Cruz,  and  Francisco  Bias  Gromez,  are  in 
Portugal  what  Luzan,  Luyaqdo,  Yriarle,  and  Don  Nicolas  Moratin 
are  in  Spain ;  while  the  Academy  of  the  Arcades,  and  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  founded  by  the  patriotic  aod  enlightened  zeal  of  the 
Duke  de  Lafbens,  remind  us  of  the  circomstances  to  which  Spam 
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ovea  the  establiibments  of  the  Sp&ni§h  Academy,  and  of  (hat  c^ 
History.  But  the  protection,  partial  and  equivocal,  and  even 
baneful  to  »ome  men  of  geniua,  as  in  the  caae  of  the  unfortunate 
Gatraon,  afforded  to  letters  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  was 
neither  so  benign  dot  could  be  so  efficacious  aa  that  which  was 
accorded  to  them  in  Spain  by  the  three  first  monarchs  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  theo  recently  enthroned.  To  this 
same  period  belongs  another  estimable  poet,  Domingo  Dos  ItioB 
Quito,  who  was  very  successful  in  the  composition  of  idyls;  a 
branch  of  the  poetic  art  which  was  then  new  m  Portuguese,  not- 
withstanding its  affinity  to  the  bucolic. 

Among  the  Portuguese  poets,  whose  festive  muse  afibrds  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  varieties  in  lyrical  poetry,  the  name  of  Gonzalo 
de  Bandarra  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  hterary 
singularities  which,  as  M.  Denis  observes,  are  to  be  remarked  in 
almost  all  countries,  and  who,  addressing  themselves  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  a  nation,  finally  rise  by  their  natural  merit  to  a  levd 
with  the  most  learned  and  refined.  Bandarra  was  a  poor  cobbler 
of  Troncozo,  in  the  province  of  Beira.  Amongst  his  humorous 
poems,  he  introduced  several  in  which  he  assumed  the  tone  of 

Erophecy,  and  this  brought  on  him  the  persecutions  of  the  Holy 
'ffice  during  his  lifetime,  and  after  death  the  honour  of  an  inscrip- 
tion, alluding  to  certain  verses  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
|)redicted  the  liberation  of  the  monarchy  from  Spanish  domina- 
tion. Satvical  poetry,  which  goes  hind  in  hand  with  the  burlesque, 
reckons  among  its  cultivators  the  great  Camoent,  whose  verses 
entitled  '  Disparates  da  India,'  were  the  cause  of  bis  banishmoit 
from  the  Portuguese  Indies.  The  same  sort  of  humorous  effusion 
was  also  indulged  in  by  the  respectable  compiler  of  the  works  of 
Camoens,  Lobo  de  Soropita.  The  jealous  and  severe  Jacinto 
Freire  de  Andrada  combated  with  much  humour  and  keenness, 
but  with  a  certain  levity  wholly  void  of  learning,  the  absurd  style 
which  prevailed  in  his  day,  to  the  d^mdation  of  the  literature 
both  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  His  PoliTemo  ridicules  a  monstrous 
nroduction  of  Gougora,  which  bears  the  same  name ;  and  hia 
Narcisso  is  a  delightful  parody  on  the  extravagances  of  innu- 
merable sonnetteers.  Andrada  composed  his  satires  as  a  merft 
pastime ;  but  the  tone  of  his  raillery  convinces  us,  that  had  he 
attached  more  importance  to  these  amusements,  he  would  have 
been  beyond  dispute  one  of  the  first  humorous  writers.  As  it  is, 
he  unquestionably  bears-  away  the  palm  from  all  the  writera  of 
burlesque  poetry  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  es* 
cepting  the  jovial  Tomas  de  Noronha.  In  the  eighteenth  centurj', 
and  when,  towards  the  end  of  it,  taste  bod  become  much  pun- 
fied,  the  Abate  Paulino  Cabral  de  VasConceUos  pubUshed  bis  145 
sonnets,  all  very  estimaUe  for  uncoamoo  ele^M  and  perspi- 
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cnity,  uid  for  a  livelineis  Etasoned  with  the  irony  of  Horatian 
philowphy.  Lastly,  Denis  da  Cmz,  liefore  alluded  to,  and  who, 
among  modern  poeta,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Portu- 
goese  Pindar,  is  not,  perhaps,  less  deserving  of  fame  than  the 
Abate  Cabral.  He  is  principally  indebted  for  his  reputation  to 
his  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  '  O  Hyssopo,'  in  which  he  very 
success  ill!  ly  imitates  Boilenu,  and  still  more  happily  Tassoni  in 
his  ■  Secchia  Rapita.'  Nicolas  Tolentino  de  Almeida,  also,  has 
acquired  just  celebrity  by  his  pnngent  satires,  most  of  them  relat- 
ing to  varions  local  incidents  in  Lisbon,  and  written,  for  the  greater 
part,  in  the  ancient  short  metres  of  the  early  Portuguese  poetry. 

Their  Didactic  poetry  stands  conspicuous  for  merit,  from  the 
poem  of  the  '  Creation  of  Man,'  ascribed  to  Camoens,  and  which 
IS  an  allegory  in  most  singnlar  taste,  down  to  the  <  Oeoi^cas 
Portugoesas'  of  Senor  Mazinho  de  Albuquerque,  which  in  oar 
days  has  obtained  the  applause  of  the  intelligent,  and  especially, 
among  others,  of  the  delicate  Moratin.  Deserving  an  hoDourame 
post  in  the  rank  of  the  works  of  this  kind  are  the  epistles  of 
8aa  de  Miranda.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  written  in 
Spanish.  Francisco  Manuel  do  Nascimiento,  besides  varioos 
other  satires  and  epistles  of  the  didactic  kind,  composed  a  piece 
of  such  length,  and  so  rich  in  good  materials,  that  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  poem.  In  it  he  developes  his  hterary  principles, 
and  declaring  against  the  new  modes  introduced  into  the  language. 
Opposes  himself  to  the  Gallicists,  inclines  to  the  Latin  parity,  and 
among  the  Portuguese  poets  of  the  golden  age,  awards  the  palm 
to  Antonio  de  Felreira,  aa  the  most  worthy  imitator  of  Horace. 
To  this  class  belong  also  translations,  by  this  same  Nascimiento,  of 
the  fables  of  Lafontaine,  the  simplicity  of  which  he  has  rendered 
with  admirable  fidelity.  The  two  didactic  pieces  of  Senor  Aogus- 
tin  Mftcedo,  entitled  '  Meditation,'  and  '  Newton,'  and  published 
ID  our  times,  are  very  commendable  for  a  chtiracter  of  grandeur 
in  their  images  and  sentiments,  and  for  no  slight  degree  of  beauty 
of  style. 

At  this  moment  the  taste  of  the  nation  as  regards  poetry, 
appears  to  be  divided  between  the  French  and  English  schools. 
Each  of  these  has  its  enthusiastic  and  respectable  partisans. 
The  Conde  de  Barca  has  employed  himself  with  great  success 
in  translations  from  the  works  of  several  English  poets,  such 
as  Gray  and  Dryden ;  and  Souza  de  Camera  has  been  equally 
happy  in  versions  of  Voltaire.  White  classical  literature  finds 
a  new  enthosiast  in  Ribeiro  dos  Santos,  the  translator  of  Horace, 
the  French  mrty  is  strengtbened  by  the  valuable  prodnctions 
of  Francisco  Manuel  do  Nascimiento,  Tones,  and  Barbier  du 
Bocage. 

The  limited  space  which  we  have  yet  remuning  will  allow  us 
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to  Bay  but  little  ot  the  drama.  Yet  vc  cannot  but  notice  the 
fatal  opposition  which  seems  ever  to  have  been  declared  in  Por- 
tugal aguast  this  most  important  branch.  As  eariy  as  1505, 
the  prt^ific  and  original  Gil  Vicente  ^ve  to  the  woHd  bis 
first  pieces.  In  a  ^w  years,  his  works  formed  a  collection, 
divided  into  parts  or  dramas,  on  sacred  subjects,  and  into 
comedies,  tragi-comedies,  fiirces  and  pantomimes.  It  has  been 
said  of  this  dramfUist,  by  some  that  he  imitated  Plautus,  by 
others,  that  Terence  was  his  model.  Of  the  latter  opinion 
is  Erasmus,  who  learned  Portuguese  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reading  the  plays  of  Vicente ;  the  first  specimens  of  the  roman- 
tic PeninsuUr  drama,  which  incontestably  contributed  to  form 
the  great  Lope  de  V^a,  and  by  so  doing  gave  origin  to  the 
most  illustrious  improvements  ou  the  celebrated  ancient  drama 
of  Spain.  The  most  probable  fact,  however,  is,  that  tJie  genius 
of  (jil  Vicente  neither  could,  nor  would,  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  any  imitation, .  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  made  by  his 
contemporary,  the  polished  Ferretra,  to  induce  him  to  follow 
good  modeb.  Bouterwek  and  Denis  produce  extracts  from  two 
of  his  plays,  and  to  diese  we  refer  our  readers,  while  we  content 
ourselves  with  giving  of  him  the  (bllowing  portrait,  drawn  by  ao 
impartial  Portuguese  writer,  and  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  a  work  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously consulted  for  the  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  dramatic  character  and  taste  of  one  of  the  most  venerable 
founders  of  the  Peninsular  theatre. 

'  In  whatever  light  we  regard  the  rules  of  the  drama,'  says  the 
Academician,  *  we  shall  seek  for  them  in  vain  in  the  plays  of  Gil  Vi- 
cente. Of  every  tiuag  like  connexion  he  seems  entirely  ignorant.  The 
interlocutors  ^pear  on  the  scenes,  speak  and  go  off  again,  at  the 
whim  of  the  poet.  The  episodes  are  often  wholly  void  of  relsUon  to 
the  principal  action.  Lastly,  the  pieces  themselves  are  written  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  in  roundelays  or  unequal  stanzas,  and  in 
hendecosyllabic  verses.  Yet  his  rich  invention,  the  vivacity  and  truth 
of  his  dialogues,  the  sweetness  and  poetical  harmony  of  his  language, 
the  beauty  of  bis  phraseology,  and  the  frequent  use  of  sayings  pre- 
served, and  in  a  measure  held  sacred  in  succeeding  ages,  the  delicacy 
and  wit  to  be  found  in  the  greater  part  of  his  plays,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  his  sacred  pieces  and  farces,  are  qualities  which  constitute  a 
just  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poet  of  real  merit,  and  account  for  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  inspires,  not  only  in  bis  compatriots  but  in 
ftireigners.* 

Contemporary  with  Gil  Vicente,  but  differing  from  him  both 
in  the  tendency  of  his  pieces  and  in  dramatic  erudition,  were  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Sa  de  Miranda  and  Antonio  Feneira.  The 
first  composed  '  Os  Estrangeros '  wid  '  Os  Villalpandos,'  with 
the  professed  object  of  establishing  dassical  comedy :  and  bodk 
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prodactioiis  are  respectable,  aa  good  models  of  sach  an  attempt, 
still  more  as  specimens  of  Portuguese  style  and  language. 
Fetreira  is  supenor  to  his  master,  Miranda,  in  his  comprehensioii 
of  the  nature  of  comedy,  and  has  left  a  proof  of  this  in  his 
'  Zeloso,'  which  is,  in  Uutfa,  one  of  the  best  genteel  comedies  in 
Europe.  Another  piece  also,  entitled  '  Bhto,'  although  not  so 
perfect  in  plot  as  the  Zeloso,  proves  the  author  to  be  as  to 
saperior  to  Miranda,  in  the  disposition  of  the  dramatic  fable,  as 
be  falls  below  him  in  style  and  humour.  Ferreira  was  also  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  '  Ines  de  Castro,'  which  may  rank  as  the 
second  regular  tragedy  in  modem  literature,  and  which  is  admi- 
rable for  Its  grajxfeur,  for  its  exquisite  sensibility,  for  the  deep 
interest  of  the  situations,  and  for  the  tender  and  forcible  expres- 
sioD  of  the.  passions  ;  although  in  the  plot,  it  ujheres  too  closely 
to  the  plan,  and  even  character  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Ca- 
moens,  too,  exercised  himself  in  the  drama,  being  ihe  first 
to  follow  in  the  track  of  Gil  Vicente,  in  his  three  pieces,  the 
*  Amphitryones,'  *  Seleuco,'  aad  '  t'^odemo.'  The  last  of  these 
portrays  to  the  life  the  adventurous  characters  of  the  poet's  age. 
It  abounds  in  the  extravagant  sentiment,  the  exalted  passions, 
and  chivalrous  ideas,  which  distinguished  those  times,  and  which, 
combined,  constitute  a  mass  of  materials  so  truly  dramatic,  that 
ire  r^ret  that  they  have  not  been  developed  sufficiently  to  ac- 
quire a  substantial  being,  and  to  form  a  theatre  entirely  original. 
These  first  symptoms  of  a  national  drama  ended  in  disappoint- 
ment; and  neither  Joi^  Ferreira,  who  flourished  shortly  after 
Camoens,  nor  the  tragi-comedies  on  martyrological  events,  ' 
which  the  Jesuits  composed  in  Latin,  and  performed  in  their 
colleges;  nor  the  '  Comedias  Magicas,'  introduced  byMachado; 
Dor  tliose  written  by  the  many  avowed  imitators  of  Gil  Vicente, 
of  which  Lope  da  Costa  made  a  collection,  (now  extremely  scarce 
and  hardly  to  be  procured,)  entitled,  '  Primera  parte  de  Autos  i 
comedias  Portuguesaa ;'  nor  lastly,  the  venemtion  in  which  the 
classic  efforts  in  this  way  of  Miranda  and  Ferreira  have  ever  been 
held,  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Spaniards,  seconded  by 
their  political  domination,  from  taking  possession  exclusively  of 
tiie  Portuguese  stage,  cm  which  the  plays  of  Lope  de  V^a  end 
Calderon  were  represented  with  general  applause,  while  vae  very 
estimable  productions  of  the  native  genius  of  the  preceding 
century  were  abandoned  to  oblivion,  if  not  to  contempt. 

Many  years  after  the  revival  of  literature,  and  on  the  elevation 
to  the  tbone  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  a  tendency  towards 
fimniog  a  drama  in  Portugal,  again  b^an,  though  very  faintly, 
to  show  itself,  in  the  imitations  and  translations  of  the  beat 
French  pieces ;  when,  by  a  singular  revolutioa  in  taste,  ascribable, 
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perhaps,  to  the  character  of  the  genios  who  effiscted  it, — the 
desires  were  turned  towarda  a  natitinal  theatre.  The  celebrated 
«nd  uofortunate  Antonio  Jose  wa«  capable  of  gratifying  the 
demands  of  hia  countrymen.  His  pieces  turn  to  lidicule  the 
various  abases  of  that  day;  the  poet  exposes  with  humorous 
archness  the  defects  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and,  in  spite  of 
numerous  imperfections,  is  truly  original,  animated,  and  interestr- 
ing.  Like  Gil  Vicente,  he  woidd  not  submit  to  any  mlei,  not- 
withstanding the  advice  of  his  admirer,  the  Conde  de  Erizetra. 
His  pieces  are  a  sort  of  comic-opera  of  great  scenic  effect  The 
best  among  these,  are  '  Don  Quixote,'  '  Esopo,'  and  '  Medea.' 
This  unfortunate  poet,  to  whom  neither  the  protection  of  his 
Meecenes,  nor  his  own  precaution,  in  protesting,  at  the  time  of 
publishing  his  pieces,  that  he  did  not  believe  either  the  mytholo- 
gical  characters,  or  the  events  which  he  introduced  ioto  them, 
was  of  any  avail,  was  accused  of  Judaism,  and,  as  tainted  with 
those  opinions,  was  burnt  in  the  public  square,  by  sentence  of 
the  Inquisition,  in  the  year  1745.  Jose  bad  several  imitaton, 
but  none  of  sufficient  merit,  to  redeem,  as  he  did,  numerous 
defects,  by  striking  beauties.  Hence,  the  learned  Antonio  Gar- 
zaon  was  instigated  to  write  his  '  Teatro  Nuevo,'  a  piece  in  which 
he  judiciously  criticises  the  defects  of  the  Portuguese  drama,  of 
which  Antonio  Jose  had  set  the  example,  in  the  same  manner 
M  the  Caffi,  or  the  '  Comedia  Nueva,'  of  Moratin,  had  a  similar 
ol^ect  in  Spain.  Shortly  aflerwaids,  Manuel  de  Souza  tranS' 
lated  with  tolerable  success  a  few  of  Moh^re's  plays;  Manoel 
Figuereido  wrote  eleven  tliick  volumes  of  comedies,  all  rejected 
by  the  public;  Denis  da  Cruz  composed  his  'Falso  Heroismo,' 
with  a  view,  similar  to  that  of  Garzaon,  of  criticising  the  defects 
of  the  theatre,  and  Pedegacho  and  Quite  joined  in  writing  three 
tragedies  -ia  the  French  style.  But  all  these  did  not  amount  to 
the  formation  of  a  national  drama,  more  particularly  while  all 
the  protection  of  the  government  and  of  the  peoi^e  was  engaged 
in  the  patroaege  of  the  Italian  theatre,  then  recently  establish^'.* 
A  few  zealous  Portuguese  of  our  times,  indeed,  have  revived  the 
laudable  endeavour  to  ^rm  a  national  theatre.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  state  of  literature,  to  impress  it  vilh  so  dis- 
tinct a  character  as  mi^t  have  been  given  it  in  the  affe  of  Gil 
Vicente,  or  even  in  that  of  the  regretted  Antonio  Jose.  The 
*  Nueva  Castro,'  by  Gomez,  affecting  the  Greek,  much  lees  than 
the  '  Ines  de  Castro*  of  Ferreira,  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece, 
being  even  reckoned  above  the  '  Osmia,'  an  early  production 
(^  the  Countess  of  Vimeiro,  which  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
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Academy  of  Lisbon.  Tbe  Senor  PitneDtA  de  Aguiar,  in  bU  '  Teatro 
TrBgico,'  B  considerable  collection  of  tragedies,  amooE  which 
are  pnocipally  conspicuous  Viriato  and  the  Conqtiiata  del  Peru, 
has  proved  himself  national,  by  adopting  subjects  taken  from 
the  history  of  his  country.  He  is  sufficteDtly  original,  with* 
Out  neglecting  to  conform  to  the  ruling  taste  of  our  times,  and 
worthy,  on  all  accounts,  to  excite  the  interest  of  his  countrymen, 
in  the  perfection  of  the  theatre.  As  for  comedies,  during  the 
same  period,  those  worthy  of  notice  are  very  few.  Since  th^ 
last  century,  however,  the  Portuguese  have  been  distinguished 
for  a  sort  of  short  pieces,  called  Entremeses  or  Intermedios,  re- 
sembling the  '  Sainetes'  of  the  Spaniards.  These  are  in  general 
verv  pleasing,  but  owe  their  effect  more  to  their  originality  of 
style,  and  the  pictures  they  present  of  the  customs  of  the  lower 
classes,  than  to  the  interest  or  the  situations,  and  the  conception 
of  the  plot  and  subjects.  A  collection  of  them  was  published  in 
1816;  which,  according  to  M.  Denis,  comprises  several  of  much 
older  date  than  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  find  ourselves  obliged  to  close  here  our  notice  of  Portu- 
guese poetry,  without  noticing  in  detail  the  Latin  compositions  f 
which,  however,  deserve  to  be  known,  both  on  account  of  their 
number  and  &f  their  intrinsic  merit.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
poem,  entitled  '  Cintro,'  written  by  Dona  Siges,  in  the  reign  of 
Don  Manuel ;  the  two  translations  of  the  Lusiad,  by  Tomas 
de  Faria,  and  the  works  of  the  prolific  polygraph,  Father  Macedo, 
who  wrote  also  in  l^tin  several  tragi-ccnnedies,  which  were 
represented  before  Louis  XlV. ;  the  poena  of  '  Cbauleidos '  of 
Paiva  da  Andrada ;  and  the  eclogues  of  Caiado,  so  celebrated  in 
Italy,  But  for  this  respectable  branch  of  Portuguese  literature, 
we  may  refer  to  the  collection  of  the  '  Corpus  lllustrorum  Lusi- 
tanorum  qui  letin^  scripserunti'  compiled  by  Antonio  dos  Reis.* 
We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  prose  works  of  the  Portn- 
fpjese,  which  are  for  the  greater  part  better  known  than  their 
poetry,  and  therefore  reouire  a  less  circnmstantial  notice. 

We  may  begin  with  Juan  de  Baixos,  whose  '  Decadas  Portu- 
guesas '  contnbuted  so  greatly  to  form  the  style  of  Camoens. 
It  is  a  mass  of  history,  which  may  be  considered  among  the  most 
important  and  entertaining  works  of  modem  literature.  The 
judgment  whidi  M.  Sismondi  pronounces  of  this  writer  is  appli- 
cable to  all  the  other  historians  of  those  times. 

'  Ha  was  partial,  oertainly,  in  &voar  of  the  Portuguese^  but  not 
man  so,  perhaps,  than  is  nceessuy  to  make  a  national  historian  inter- 
ntiag.      What  otlier  motive  ean  a.  writer  have  for  taking  up  tba  pen,  ■ 
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than  the  design  of  erecUng  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  his  couBtry  ? 
Would  he  not  fail  in  his  duty  il^  on  being  consulted  as  an  advocate, 
he  should  answer  as  a  judge?  Can  he  animate  and  inflame  his 
readers  mitb  the  enthusiasm  which  so  many  great  achievements  are 
calculated  to  excite,  if  he  dissect  them  to  depreciate  them  ;  if  he  nicely 
scrutinize  the  sometimes  ignoble  motives  of  virtuous  uctioni  if  he  chill 
the  feelings  with  doubt,  and  impart  to  his  book  the  icy  sentiments  of 
his  hqait?  We  oftener  anrive  at  truth  irom  authors  partial  to  their 
nation,  than  from  those  who  are  wholly  dispassionate ;  the  former 
contain,  at  least,  one  quality  of  truth, — feeling.'  '  Undoubtedly,* 
adds  M.  Denis,  '  historians  of  this  partial  character  should  be  read 
with  circumspection ;  but  they  cannot  fail  of  interesting.' 

The  Decades  of  Juan  de  B&rros  were  continued  by  Diego  de 
Couto,  a  worthy  emulator  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  Antoaio 
Borcaro.  The  '  Monarquia  Lusitana,'  of  Father  Brito,  fosten- 
tatious  in  style,)  continued  by  Antonio  Brandan,  together  with  the 
histories  of  Manuel  de  Faria  e  Sonza ;  the  eulogies  of  the  kings 
of  Portugal,  by  the  same  Father  Brito ;  the  chronicles  of  king 
Manuel,  of  Damien  de  Goez,  of  Gerouimo  Osorio,  of  Du^rte 
Nnfiez  de  Leon ;  the  '  Portugal  Restaorado,'  of  the  Conde  de 
Krizeira;  the  history  of  king  Sebastian,  existing  in  manuscript; 
the  aCcouDt  of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  by  Salvador  Patricio ; 
the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  History;  and  the  two  Latin 
woiks  of  Andres  Resendo,  entitled  *  De  Antiquitatibos  Lusi- 
tanise,'  and  '  Delitice  Lusitanorum,' — form  a  collection  of 
moDumeuts  for  national  history,  to  which  few  countries  can 
produce  a  parallel,  either  in  point  of  style,  or  of  abundance,  or  of 
authenticily  of  matter.  Ine  history  of  the  Indies  and  the 
Portuguese  expeditions  possess  the  same  advantages  in  the 
commentaries  on  the  Oriental  wars,  by  Fernando  de  AJbu- 
qnerque,  son  of  the  great  Albuquerque ;  end  the  like  merit 
is  attributable  to  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  the  Indies  by  Lopez  de  Castaneda ;  to  the  life  of  Don  Juan 
de  Castro,  hy  Jacinto  Freire  de  Andrada,  remarkable  for  the 
force  and  dignity  of  his  eloquence ;  to  the  two  manuscripts 
referred  to  by  M.  Denis,  as  existing  in  the  royal  library  of 
Paris  ;  (one  on  the  wars  of  the  Portuguese  in  Angola,  and  the 
other,  a  journal  of  the  voyages  to  India,  from  MEn"  to  1632 ;) 
to  the  letter  which  Vas  de  Caminha,  a  companion  of  Cabral, 
addressed  to  the  king  on  the  discovery  of  Brazil ;  and  to  the 
history  of  the  campaign  of  Brazil,  by  Francisco  Manuel  de  Mello, 
a  great  fnend  of  the  Spaniard  Quevedo,  and  one  of  the  best 
bislorians  in  Castilian,  as  is  attested  by  his  interesting  '  Goerra 
de  Cataluna.'  Among  the  most  intOTesting  narratives  of  travels 
are  to  be  noticed  those  of  Benntidez  in  Africa,  and  of  Francisco 
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Alvarez  id  Ethiopia ;  the  latter  of  which  has  been  translated  into 
French;  the  travels  in  Palestine  and  Italy  of  Gomez  Saotes- 
teban ;  the  Itinerary  of  the  Indies,  by  Ferreira  Redman ;  and  the 
travek  of  the  redoabted  and  all-famous  Mendez  Pinto,  of  Shak- 
spearian  memory.  Ijterary  and  biographical  history  }fi  abun- 
dantly furnished  in  the  valuable  works  of  the  Academy  of  Ijsbon, 
in  the    *  Biblioteca   Lusitana'    of  Diego    Barbosa,  and  in  the 

*  Theatrum  Lusitanise  LitteraturEe,'  a  manuscript  of  great  merit, 
by  Suarez  de  Brito,  which  is  now  in  the  Royal  library  of  Paris. 
Among  biographers,  are  to  be  mentioned  the  Father  Brito,  for  bis 

*  Chronica  del  Cister ;'  the  brother  Luis  de  Souza,  for  his 
Chronicles  of  the  order  of  St  Dominic,  and  the  life  of  the 
Brother  Bartolom  de  los  Martires,  and  Juan  de  Lucenea,  for  his 
life  of  S.  Francisco  Xavier. 

The  number  of  authors  who  have  treated  on  various  moral 
and  political  subjects,  and  cultivated  oratory  with  success,  is 
also  respectable.  Such  are  Rodriguez  Lobo,  in  his  *  Corte 
na  Aldea  e  Noites  de  Invemo,'  a  work  of  very  pleasing  and 
agreeable  nature ;  Jeronimo  de  Osorio,  bishop  of  belves,  in  his 
'  Cartas  Fortuguesas,'  (being  letters  addressed  to  the  king  and 
other  exalted  personages,  on  political  matters  of  great  in- 
terest, which  are  treated  in  them  with  spirit  and  knowl»lge,  and 
in  an  elegant  style;)  Hector  Pinto,  whose  moral  dialogues,  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  rank  him  among  classic  authors: 
Amador  Arraiz,  bishop  of  Portalegre,  equally  eminent  for  his 
grace  and  elegance  in  the  same  class  of  writing;  and  Francisco 
Manuel  de  Mello,  author  of  '  ApoJogos  en  dialogos,'  a  work  very 
remarkable  for  its  great  originalitv,  and  of  *  Carta  i  guia  de 
Casados,'  a  production  replete  with  excellent  morsl  precepts, 
and  which  luis  been  translated  into  Spanish.  Among  pulpit 
orators,  indeed,  the  learned  and  famous  missionary,  Antonio  de 
Viera,  stands  gloriously  pre-eminent.  By  hisextraonlinary  talents 
and  influence,  be  corrected  many  vicious  habits  in  oratory,  and 
he  cannot  be  denied  the  title  of  an  eloquent  man ;  yet  his  ez- 
traordinaiy  fluency,  brilliancy  of  expression,  and  quickness  and 
Bubtilty  of  ailment  are  more  to  be  wondered  at  than  imitated. 

Before  concluding,  we  would  briefly  mention  their  tales  of 
imagination  and  novels.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese are  considered  as  the  inventors  of  the  pastoral  and 
chivalrous  romance,  so  prevalent  throughout  the  Peninsula  until 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  worka  of  this  kind, 
the  celebrated  historian  Juan  de  Barros  was  one  of  the  first, 
and  his  romance  of  '  Clarimundo*  is  regarded  as  the  eariiest 
specimen  of  his  delightful  prose.  Alvarez  de  Oriente,  in  his 
'  Xusitani»  Transformada,'  a  nuxed  pastoral  in  prose  and  verse, 
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Is  as  odmirabie  and  pleasing  for  his  poetry  bs  for  his  descripUons^ 
whic^  are  quite  exquisite.  The  '  Primavera,'  the  '  PuUr  Pere- 
grino,'  and  the  '  Desengafiado '  of  Rodriguez  Lobo,  who  in 
leaiity  wrote  only  one  romance,  have  the  singularity  of  being 
written  in  Jomauas  (days),  like  the  Spanish  comedies,  on  such  a 
peculiar  plan  of  connection,  or  rather  of  disconnection  in  the 
Bcenes,  which  are  rural  and  amorous,  that  they  might  be  continued 
ad  infinitum.  Of  the  same  description,  and  with  Uttle  diSisrence 
of  plan,  but  more  estimable  for  style  and  language,  are  the 
'  Retire  de  Cuidados,'  and  the  '  Life  of  Carlos  e  Rosaura,'  by 
Mateo  Ribeiro ;  the  '  Seram  politico  abuao  enmendado,'  by 
Castafieira;  '  Ribeiraa  de  Mondego,'  by  Sotomayor,  and  the 
'  Novelas  Ejemplares,'  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Cervantes, 
and  the  '  Constante  Florida'  of  Gaspar  Peres  Rebello.  Por- 
tuguese literature  has  an  Heloisa  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
equally  unfortunate  with  the  lover  of  Abelard :  she,  too,  was  con- 
demned to  consume  her  passion  in  the  dreariness  of  a  cloister, 
but  she  was  not,  like  her  prototype,  so  well  requited  by  fidelity. 
Her  lover  was  a  French  officer,  to  whom  the  enamoured  nun 
wrote  a  number  of  letters,  full  of  warmth  and  eloquence.  The 
tmgrateful  object  had  the  baseness  to  translate  and  publish  these 
letters  of  the  unfortunate  Mariana  de  Alcofarada.*  Ferreira  e 
Vasconcellos  was,  according  to  Bouterwek,  the  author  of  a  new 
romance  of  the  '  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ;'  and  M.  Denis, 
adopting  the  opinion  till  now  most  prevalent,  attributes  the  '  Pal- 
menn  d'lnglaterra'  and  the  '  Primaleon '  to  Francisco  e  Mo- 
rees.  On  this  point,  however,  we  have  not  disputed  the  clum  of 
Vasco  de  Lobeira  to  the  glory  of  being  the  author  of  the  '  Amadis 
de  Gaul,'  although  it  first  presented  itself  to  the  world  in  a 
Castilian  dress.  We  woulil  refer  the  reader  to  a  curious  article-f- 
in the  '  Repertorio  Americano,'  confining  ourselves  to  the  simple 
assertion,  that  the  'Primaleon'  and  the  '  Palmerin  de  Oliva' 
are  from  the  same  pen,  and  that  the  author  is  a  lady,  bom  at 
Burgos,  or  '  Augustobrica.' 

With  regard  to  the  *  Palmerin  d'lnglaterra,'  the  author  of  that 
romance  is  clearly  proved,  in  the  same  article,  by  a  discovery  re- 
cently made  of  uie  secret  contained  in  some  acrostic  verses  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  disclose  the  following  words  : 
*  Luis  Hnrtado,  autor,  al  lector  salud.'  There  still  remains, 
however,  to  Francisco  e  Mornea  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who 
clothed  these  two  romances  In  a  Portuguese  attire. 

^  Tbtw  Lillin,  w*  olncrni,  bive  baao  Muiktcd  into  Eofluh,  by  k  Ur  W,  IL 
Bowloi.     1G°  ,  Landon.  IS26. 

t  Tbii  aiticla  (TMti  fulL;  and  leutwdl^  oa  thaBgokiorCIiivilry. 

Abt.VIH. 
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AftT.  VIII. — Voyage  dant  let  Petili  Cantona  et  dan$  let  Atpet 
RMtiennea.  Fu  Mods.  Kssthofer,  GrraDcl  Forestier  du  Cantoo 
dfl  Berne,  &c.  Traduit  de  rAUemaad,  par  £.  J.  Fazy-Cazal, 
Paris,  1827. 
TtT  KASTHOFER  visited  those  parts  of  Switzerland  which  are 
*  mentioned  ia  the  titte-page,  in  the  year  1822:  bis  work 
appeared  in  German,  at  Berne,  in  1825,  and  shortly  afterwards  it 
was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Fazy-Cazal.  Oi)r  traveller's 
principal  objects  were,  to  examine  into  the  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  mountaineers  whom  be  visited,  so  as  to  be  (qualified 
to  point  out  the  best  methods  for  their  amelioration ;  and  to 
raster  accurate  and  minute  details  of  the  state  and  nature  of 
the  vegetation  in  the  mountainous  districts  which  he  traversed. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  statistics,  and  especially  those 
branches  of  it  which  relate  to  domestic  and  rural  economy, 
and  to  the  causes  which,  by  quickening  or  checking  industry  and 
skill,  render  the  mass  of  the  people  poor  or  prosperous,  form  the 
chief  and  characteristic  matter  of  this  volume.  Other  topics, 
however,  are  by  no  means  disregarded.  Many  curious  and 
interesting  illustrations  of  mannere  are  given ;  physical  geography 
is  occasionally  enriched  with  some  striking  and  important  facts, 
besides  those  which  relate  to  the  nature  of  vegetation  at  great 
altitudes;  and  to  the  etymologist  and  antiquarian,  the  notice  of 
the  Romansch  language,  though  short  and  imperfect,  will  be 
highly  attractive. 

He  who  wishes  to  study,  or  to  enjoy  nature,  where  she  exhibit^ 
herself  in  ber  most  mysterious  guise,  and  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  ber  beauty  and  sublimity,  should  follow  the  track  of  our  author. 
The  structure  of  the  mountains,  the  forms  into  which  they  are 
thrown  or  broken,  the  nature  of  the  intervening  vallies,  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  the  avalanches  and  glaciers,  are  calculated  at  once 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  abstract  physical  get^rapher,  and 
to  satisfy  the  imwinatioa  and  feelings  of  the  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature.  Nor  will  the  track  followed  by  our  author  display  man 
in  circumstances  less  instructive  to  the  political  or  moral  philo- 
sopher, or  less  attractive  to  those  who  are  fond  of  viewing  him 
remote  from  the  inSuence  of  high  civilisation  and  artificial  man- 
ners. In  all  these  respects,  Switzerland  is  richabove  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  and  the  districts  visited  by  M.  Kasthofer  are  - 
rich  beyond  any  other  part  of  Switzerland. 

Our  limits  oblige  us  to  confine  this  article  to  the  rural  and 
domestic  economy  of  that  country,  the  state  of  vegetation  at 
diSerent  altitudes,  and  a  few  remarks  on  some  other  points  of 
physical  geography,  omitting^  for  the  present,  at  least,  what  we 
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had  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  Romanach  langitsge.     In  order, 
however,  that  our  readers  may  be  exactly  Bcquaioted  with  those 

5 arts,  to  which  the  sketch  of  rural  and  doaieslic  ecouomy  more 
irectly  and  strictly  applies,  we  shall  trace,  very  shortly,  the  route 
pursued  by  this  intelligent  traveller. 

He  commences  with  Brientz ;  and  on  this  place  and  the  Ober- 
land  his  first  chapter  is  particularly  full  and  iastructive.  The 
second  chapter  conducts  him  across  the  Brunig,  from  Brieatz 
to  Same,  and  is  interspersed  with  remarks  on  popular  educa- 
tion, and  sketches  of  characteristic  manners.  The  route  from 
Scbwytz  to  the  Baths  of  Pfeffers  occupies  the  third  chapter.  Our 
author  next  proceeded  from  Coire  to  Davos  ;  his  remarks  on  thia 
route,  and  an  excursion  to  the  High  Prettegau,  form  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  chapter.  The  passage  of  the  Fluella  to  Tarasp,  and 
the  journey  from  Tarasp  to  St.  Maurice,  fill  up  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters.  The  high  Engadine,  with  many  valuable  remarks, 
connected  with  the  particular  object  of  our  author,  are  given  in  the 
seventh  chapter.  Maloya,  Casaccia,  Yicosoprano,  Porta,  Castel- 
muro,  Pleurs.Chiavenna,  Compodolieno.Isola,  andtheSplugen  were 
the  places  next  visited,  and  a  description  of  them,  with  an  account 
of  the  destruction  bf  Porta,  and  the  dismemberment  from  Swit- 
zerland of  the  Valteline,  Bonnio,  and  Cbiavenna,  form  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  next  chapters.  The  tenth  chapter,  which  describes 
the  route  from  Splugeu  to  Riezuns,  contains  our  author's  obser- 
vations on  the  comparative  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the 
routes  by  the  Splugen  and  the  Bemardin,  as  well  as  by  the  grand 
routes  across  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  into  Italy,  in  general, 
and  these  observations  display  much  good  sense,  and  acquaintance 
with  the  subject. 

If  our  readers  have  traced  M.  Kasthofer's  route  on  the  map, 
they  will  perceive  that,  at  Coire,  where  he  aiterwards  arriv^, 
he  had  completed  a  course  nearly  circular,  having  passed 
through  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  those  of  Lombardy.  The  last 
chapter  conducts  him  from  Coire  to  Lucerne,  by  the  valliea  of 
the  Higher  Rhine,  and  of  Tarvetsch,  and  by  the  passage  of  St. 
Gothard. 

Having  described  his  course,  we  must  now  attend  to  the 
various  statements  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people,  their 
rural  economy,  and  tneir  general  character.  Their  poverty, 
defective  agriculture,  and  rage  for  emigration,  struck  him  every 
where ;  but  especially  in  the  Oberland  :  and  it  is  in  his  chapter 
on  this  district  that  he  enters  somewhat  minutely  into  this  sub- 
ject.  The  complaints  he  makes  on  these  points  are,  however, 
by  no  means,  new.  M.  Herzell,  in  his  Rustic  Socrates,  (which 
was  published  half  a  century  ago,)  speaks  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  of  remonstrance  and  lamentalioii.  Tho 
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He  following  statements,  thoo^  tbey  liave  an  especial  refer* 
eoce  to  the  commanity  of  BrieDtz,  may,  he  a&sures  db,  give,  at 
the  same  time,  a  clear  and  just  idea  of  the  condition  of  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  mountwoeers  of  Switzerland,  As  the  food  of 
the  cattle  is  Eought  for  six  months  in  the  year  in  the  mountains, 
the  proprietor  or  his  servants  must  thus  consume  a  lai^  portion 
of  (heir  time.  But,  in  the  winter,  there  is  comparatively  little 
necessity  or  opportunity  for  work.  The  consequences  of  such  a 
constant  and  regular  alternation  must  be  inj  urious,  both  to  the  con- 
dition and  the  character  of  the  people.  In  summer  there  is  unre- 
mitted activity,  with  little  beneficial  result :  in  winter,  the  sedentary 
habits  necessary  (or  manufacturing  employment,  ore  repngnuit  to 
those  habits  acquired  during  the  summer;  idleness,  therefore,  and 
mischievous  and  hurtful  employments  occupy  their  winter  hours. 
The  peasants  of  the  Oberland  are,  besides,  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  mortgages  on  their  lands,  due  either  to  the 
community  of  Berne,  or  to  individuals  there  ;  end  as  their  debta 
were  contracted  when  money  was  of  comparatively  less  value, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  their  produce  sold  at  a  higher 
rate,  the  pressure  of  these  burdens  is  most  severely  felt :  *  other 

causes 

■  H.Kuthorvr,  being  aDtmptojt  of  tta«B«rB(H,  touchea  ntbar  lightlj  on  thii  eiil  t 
bat  WB  BUf  add  t«i«,  tb«l  th«  diitrcM  in  tba  Obeilud  of  Ibe  Cuh»  of  Bcrna  ii  is- 
Cfvuiag  la  ■  frifbtful  nicnt ;  for  tht  punotriP,  one*  wullh]'  and  indcpeodenl,  bua 
bccomt  Inwlt  at  Ihe  aritloenicy  at  Bgrna.  Via  hel  it  oui  dulj'  lo  state,  ibat  the 
■riUocracf  at  Banc,  in  oidar  to  bmlc  Ibe  proud  ■piritioflba  pwpls  of  tba  OberUnd, 
bai  (or  jpain  been  iDducing  Ihii  tUte  of  thingi.  Tba  OberUod  baa  bean  long  di*- 
tlTecled  to  tb«  patrlciani  of  Bania;  many  of  Iheir  old  righti  had  been  nuUifiad, 
and,  a*  lata  ai  1814,  an  Inmrrection  brake  out  againit  the  goiernmeDt  of  Berne, 
which  wlk  only  cnubed  bj  the  moat  violent  maaium.  Hence  tbe  arittocncj  thaogfa^ 
Ifaal,  in  ponewing  itieir  of  the  (raatot  part  of  the  landed  propartjr,  Ibe^  would  retidei 
the  inh^itantiot  Ibe  ObeHand  dcpendenl  on  tbamaelTet;  ana  it  became,  tberebre,  » 
*  '  n  to  bur  up  eTcrr  freehold  propertj  in  Iha  district.  Under  ihe  pretenc' 
B  Oberlandara  Id  mfflGi)lliaa,Wna  ware  made  to  Ibem,  and  whan  pwmen 


wu  not  IbrtbcoBiif  at  tiia  appointed  dav,  (bait  pHwciif  wa*  wreued  [mm  them  with 
heatllaa  cmellr.  Adiantafa  alao  wu  lalan  at  me  bmiae,  in  1S17,  and  of  the  lubaa- 
qoaBi  geaeral  alagnalion  In  trade ;  and,  at  lei^,  tbe  ajntam  bmof  bean  panned  with 
nnralcntint  obalinac^,  the  waaltbj  pan  of  tha  iijlabitaiit*  of  the  Ohtrlaod  found  them> 
aclTei  nirrouDdedby  men  tenant)  of  tbe  patrician)  of  Bene,  indeed,  b;  a  data  of  arrA 
lo  all  intanli  and  porpoaea.  Than  Ibaj  pttX^TCd  that  it  waa  oaelen  to  atom  tha  toirent 
of  palrician  iuflnanca,  and  moat  of  them  withdrew  aren  from  tha  eiectioa  of  conntrj 
Bemben  (or  tha  council  of  Berne. 

But  it  waa  more  aaiy  (o  diipouat)  tbe  people  of  tbe  Obariand  of  their  landed  prs- 
paft;  than  to  (oreld  tbe  exact  meaanre  of  tbeir  povertj  and  begguj.  Wilh  Ihe  loaa  ot 
pnpBrljr  their  hMTti  were  broken,  and  iha  alimulu)  of  aclivitf  waa  gone.  A  number  of 
reapaclable  amall  proprielora  had  eitber  been  changed  into  poor  tenant),  oi  into  lixf 
ngabmd).  A  high  real  uon  brought  Ihe  farmer  to  a  iettt  wilh  the  lalter.  Worithoiuea 
and  poorlawi  made  tbe  thing  worse ;  and  we  are  aorry  lo  —j  Ibat  il  will,  in  Ihe  preaant 

"  "     Icult  tode»i)oanT  cfflcianl  ramedf . 

oned  tba  Couneil  of  Berne,  we  Mg  leaTC 

.._.j  of  two  hundred  and  ninelT-DiiM  members,  two  hi___ „ 

linetf^ine  couilrr  mambar*.     Il  i«  evideat  Hat  tn  oppodtina  of 
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eaoHs  tend  to  tbe  ume  reRult-— poverty  and  distress.  Among 
diese  may  be  enumerated,  the  mmute  division  of  the  land  by 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  inheritance— Ihe  system  of  common 
lands,  and  the  increasingpopitlation.  The  law  of  inheritance  has, 
indeed,  heen  long  Id  operation ;  bnt,  \^ile  the  people  were  in 
better  circumstances,  it  seldom  produced  a  minute  division  of 
land,— one  of  the  sons  renting  or  purchasing  his  brother's  share. 
Thus,  on  the  death  of  the  fatlier  of  Klizc^,  the  rustic  Socrates, 
M.  Herzell  informs  us,  that  his  eldest  brother  took  his  portion  in 
land,  and  his  other  brothers  sold  their  share  to  Klizogg*  An 
increasing  population  with  diminished  resources  or  mdustry, 
tends  necessarily  and  uniformly  to  diminish  still  more  those 
lesourceB  and  that  industry. 

'  When  the  grest  mass  of  a  people,'  observes  our  author,  '  pursue  a 
sp«daa  of  industry,  which  they  either  cannot,  or  know  not  how  to 
render  more  productive,  which,  however,  occupies  every  day,  but  not 
io  as  to  fill  up  all  their  time,  and  which  does  not  permit  them  to 
engage  in  such  additional  worlc  as  would  enable  them  to  obtain, 
besidea  bare  aubsistenoe,  comforts  and  a  small  capital ;  and  when 
this  portion  of  the  people,  which  merely  vsgetste,  increase,  while  th« 
class  immediately  above  them  diminishes,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
state  of  things  must  have  an  evil  influence  on  the  character,  as  well  aa. 
the  condition  of  tbe  community  at  large.' — pp.  26,  39. 

In  proof  that  the  evil  is  spreadine  in  tne  mountainous  districts 
oFBeme,  he  cites  many  facts,  all  of  which  show  an  increase  in 
the  poorer  classes,  and  a  concomitant  diminution  in  the  richer. 
He  esaerta  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Oberland  twelve 
peasants  who  possessed  twenty  arpents  of  land  in  cultivation,  or 
such  an  extent  of  meadow  as  would  winter  twenty  cowa.  The 
increase  of  the  population,  tbe  consequent  subdivision  of  the 
land  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  point  out  the  resulting 
poverty  in  no  respect  more  clearly  and  strongly  than  in  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  ofpityiana  t  vache,  and  in  the  proportional 

linMNiiiig  tgunU  two  huodrtd  mould  b*  nnanJUble,  enn  If  the  ninety-nine  vara  Ul 
nnuiinioui.    Bai  Ih*  bcl  b,  Ibil  the  pttriclui  get  IhemMlrci  KftlR  elccUd  in  th* 

eouDliy,  and  WD  biTi  juit  •hoirn,  (hMUciDnol  be  diSlcalt  far  them  lo  cvr^  their  ilectioa 
m  the  Ohcrtud.  Uore  thu  hllf  allhoaewho  ahoulil  be  repraienttliTes  of  Ihe  coualry, 
wn,  la  (hia  wij,  alio  pstrlciins.  Titat  pelridins  elect  themielTea  tor  life.  The  neireet 
TcUUvei  may  ill  in  Ihe  connciL  Therelore  Ihe  conceuion  of  niiieCjHiiiie  country  memben 
by  the  iristocrecy  lo  the  people  u  ■  mere  nockerj. 

For  mora  than  a  yeir  the  uiHocnicy  of  Berae  IcepI  Svilierlend  in  the  drtiil  of  eiTil 
wir ;  it  made  efltarti  at  Ihe  Congreat  of  Vienni  to  recover  the  Payi  de  Vaud,  and  Ar- 
goria,  and  to  deprive  thou  cantons  o!  the  independence  which  ther  had  acquired  by 
H^nn  trealies.  But  public  opinion  wai  >o  decidedly  againat  the  aiutociacy  of  Berme, 
that  the  ■Hied  powen  irould  not  comply  with  (heir  requnl. 

*  In  the  canton  of  Schwyti  the  land  is  not  expoied  to  tbEi  minute  labdlrislon,  as 
Acre  die  managenient  of  It  u,  by  law,  given  exclusively  to  the  youngest  son.  In  the 
Bmmentbil,  a  valley  celehnled  tor  iti  beauty  and  eultiiatfon,  the  land  descends  la  Uw 
yotugMt  wa,  wbo  pays  his  hmhen  and  sislen  theie  portion  by  a 
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inanaw  of  gotti.  He  who  it  not  tbln  to  keep  eows,  prefen 
aoata  to  theeo ;  tlwy  yield  more  milk,  and  being  kept  in  shedt 
Sariog  the  nient,  they  afford  a  coosidenbls  quantity  of  mairan ; 
whereat  the  uteap.  lemaining  ni^t  and  day  during  tommer  on 
the  mountwos,  do  not  produce  the  ume  advantage, 

M.  Kaathofer's  remariu  on  the  meaiures  adopted  by  the 
government  of  Beroe,  reapecting  the  poor,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

In  1G43,  1676,  end  1680,  they  estabhshed  regulations  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  poor-laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
regulation  of  1690,  which  was  made  after  the  plague  had  ravaged 
tbe  district,  complains  of  the  numerous  hordes  of  be^ars  that 
oppressed  tbe  country.  'Hiis  fact,  our  author  seems  to  think, 
deserves  particular  notice.  At  this  period,  he  remarks,  the  com- 
Boa  lands  were  not  distributed ;  few  goats  were  kept ;  potatoes 
were  not  known  ]  commerce  was  free ;  the  land  was  not,  as  at 
present,  subdivided  into  minute  portions ;  and  the  small-pox 
was  constantly  repressing  the  population,  scanty  as  it  then  was. 
Can  then,  he  asks,  the  regulations,  formed  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  effectual  at  present,  when  nearly  all  the  common 
lands  are  distributed ;  the  number  of  goats  is  very  great ;  the 
culture  of  potatoes  can  hardly  be  extended ;  commerce  is  pa- 
ralysed, and  vaccination  has  put  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  the 
soiall-pox?  And  yet  ono  of  the  regulations  of  1690  enacted,  that 
those  who  married,  and  wn«  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty,  should 
have  no  daiia  to  parish  relief.  The  necessity  of  such  an  enact- 
ment, at  present,  MBeenuto  admit;  but  he  justly  doubts  whether 
it,  or  any  other  mode  to  check  marriages,  could  be  carried  into 
eflfect  It  appears,  however,  that,  in  many  of  the  communities,  a 
bounty  is  actually  given  on  marriage  \  for,  as  soon  as  a  young 
man  marries,  he  obtaina  a  pcHtion  of  the  common  land,  as  well  as 
othn  nrivileaes,  which  he  could  not  possess  as  long  as  he  was  a 
bacheuir.  Tbe  eneonragement  thus  given  to  marriage  was, 
indeed,  in  tCHne  meaaoie  counteracted  by  a  regulation  common 
to  all  Switxeriand,  which  made  it  necessary  for  every  peasant  to 
provide  himself  with  the  arms  and  unifiwm  of  a  militia-man,  be- 
Ibie  ha  could  obtain  permission  to  marry,  This  would  at  once 
limit  the  numbor  of  marriages,  and  promote  industry  and  eco- 
nomy ;  bat  the  law  has  been  repealed,  or  fallen  into  neglect, 
since  the  political  revolutions  in  that  country.  A  law  some- 
what similar  prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  several 
placet  betwixt  Hanau  and  Francfort ;  no  young  mrmer  being 
there  permitted  to  marry  till  he  had  planted  a  certain  number  of 
walnut  trees.  A  little  reflection,  hoffever,  will  convince  us  that 
BO  iC0iUationii  the  object  of  whkh  is  to  check  marriages,  can  be 

extensively 
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extenurely  or  permuiently  effectual.  Ili^e  are  always  modes 
and  opportunities  of  evading  them ;  and  even  if  in  no  caee  they 
fx>uld  be  evaded,— if  no  marriage  could  take  place,  but  under  the 
strict  re^olations  of  the  law,  the  unavoidable  consequence  would 
be,  that  the  passions  of  huniaD  nature  would  get  the  better  of 
morality,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  ill^timacy  produces  to  the 
parents  and  the  offsprinfi;,  and  to  the  community  at  la^,  would 
be  added  to  the  evil  of  an  excessive  population.  Nor  would  the 
mischief  be  less,  if  a  law  were  passed  interdicting  all  relief  to 
those  who  married  and  fell  into  distress  after  such  a  law.  Granting 
that  public  rehef  were  refused  in  strict  and  stem  compliance  with 
this  law,  even  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  distress,  occasioned  by 
no  want  of  industry  or  economy,  the  feehngs  of  individuals 
would  supply  what  was  refused  from  the  public  funds ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  though  the  public  funds  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  are  not  administered  with  much  judgment  or  discrimina- 
tion, yet  private  benevolence,  in  most  ustauces,  displays  much 
less. 

The  check  to  excessive  population  in  Switzerland,  aud  all  other 
countries,  must  be  sought  in  the  people  themselves.  Extoid  and 
improve  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  thus 
create  a  greater  demand  for  labour :  but  this  is  only  attacking 
the  evil  on  one  side.  If  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  too  low,  it  wiU 
be  raised  to  its  proper  level  most  speedily  aad  effectually,  if  we  can, 
at  the  same  time,  augment  the  demand  for  it,  end  diminish  its 
supply.  So  with  human  labour:  increase  the  demand  for  it 
certainly,  by  opening  new  sources  of  industry ;  render  industry 
and  capital  more  prMuctive  by  improvements  in  agriculture,  &c.; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  diminish  the  supply  of  labour  in  the 
market.  And  this,  as  we  have  observed,  can  be  done  only  by 
the  labourers  themselves  checking  their  own  increase.  This, 
however,  they  will  not  be  disposed  or  enabled  to  do,  till  they  are 
imbued  with  sounder  principles,  with  greater  conoprehension  of 
mind,  and  with  less  grovelling  and  narrow  views.  Then,  regard- 
ing as  indispensable  for  themselves  and  their  oSspring,  what  they 
now  consider  as  unnecessary  and  nnsuited  to  their  station,  and 
having  their  views  and  their  desires  so  steadily  fixed  on  thrar  well 
being,  as  to  look  beyimd  their  own  immediate  gratification,  they 
will  deem  it  equally  their  duty  and  their  best  interest  not  to 
marry,  till  they  can  see  a  much  greater  probability  of  securing  for 
themselves  and  o&pring  the  higher  and  more  extended  objects  of 
their  desire,  than  they  do,  At  present,  of  obtaining  the  mere  neces- 
saries of  life.  Then,  indeed,  the  supply  of  labourers  will  dimi- 
nish, and  wages  will  rise,  so  as  to  place  the  mass,  of  the  popula- 
tion 
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iiOD  mach  higher  in  the  scale  of  comfort  than  they  are.  But 
the  dispositiOD  to  act  in  this  maniier,  to  be  themselves  the  curers 
of  the  misery  by  which  they  are  depressed,  can  only  be  gene- 
tated,  and  founded  on  such  a  basis  of  principle,  feeUng,  and- 
habit,  as  will  secure  them  against  every  trial  or  temptation,  by  the 


culture  of  their  minds,  so  as  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the 


pre- 


sent moment,  vad.  to  enable  them  to  regulate  their  conduct,  and 
form  their  sense  of  duty,  by  views  of  futme  and  permanent 
interest  alone. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  and  strongly  on  this  subject,  because 
onr  author,  in  his  zeal  for  the~  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
the  introduction  of  manufactures,  seems  to  think  that  these  mea- 
sures of  themselves  will  thoroughly  and  permanently  remove  the 
evils  under  which  his  country  labours,  in  common  with  most  other 
countries  in  Europe. 

Emigration  cannot  be  an  efilectual  remedy  for  the  misery 
of  an  excessive  population ;  the  source  must  be  cut  off  in  the 
manner  we  have  indicated,  otherwise,  as  fast  as  the  overflowing 
and  injurious  population  is  drawn  ofi^,  its  place  will  be  supplied, 
and  the  evil  continued.  But,  independent  of  this  consideration, 
emigration  to  foreign  countries  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  so  long 
as  the  native  country  contains  uncultivated  land.  Id  Switzer- 
land, the  people  seem  to  emigrate  from  districts  where  they  might 
find  employment ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Grisons, 
and  they  do  not  emigrate  to  other  districts,  where,  according  to 
our  an^or,  labour  is  scarce,  and  wages  hi^, — but  to  Amenca. 
We  can  hardly  Euppose,  however,  that  the  Swiss,  who  are  pro- 
verbially attached  to  their  native  laud,  even  to  the  nostalgia, 
would  qnit  it,  nnless  tbere  were  some  regulation  which  opp<^ed 
the  exercise  of  their  industry  at  home  in  a  profitable  and  agree- 
able manner.* 

We 

*OiM  «aeh  Kgnlitlon  our  ■alhor  menllans  and  nprobitei.  In  (be  hig'h  diilrieU  of 
B«na,  tin  tnmtn  tn  not  kllowed  to  sell  Ihiir  bay  bsjond  [heir  puiih  till  thty  biva 
affci«d  it  to  thoM  widtin  it ;  and,  nnrljovertU  tbe  Blpioe  dialricd,  no  stnnger  cu 
rcBt  or  pnnliue  lud.  This  reitrictiaa  neccuuilf  tcodi  to  pnTint  improvement,  u 
trail  u  compatitlon  lot  Itboaren. 

The  igricullare  of  Swilierland,  and  more  elpaciallj  of  thoM  parts  vbicb  oar  author 
Tirilad,  it  Dcceturilj  of  *  petuliw  oatnre,  tad  on  a  Tciy-confined  icala  ;  it  i«  a  countrj 
■tricllj  puUral;  Itltlc  corn  ii  produced,  and  ttiB  cropj  are  tcanty  and  precarioiu, 
Catda,  dieap,  aad  f*^  conititute  the  chief  riche)  and  dcpeudeoce  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tbara  ire,  pmpetlf  speaking,  no  brmen ;  each  propriator  farou  hii  own  small  portion  of 
laad ;  or  (ha  mauntainous  tracU  belongiDg  to  the  communitiet  are  patlured  in  comraOD. 
Bnl  wballicr  pritate  or  commanproperty,  it  ii  evident  that  nountainoui  pastures  aie  little 
■BtceptiUe  of  improvement.  Tlie^  mav  be  atockad  faltr  with  the  best  kind  of  cattle  ; 
*nd,  where  they  admit  of  it,  Ihef  may  be  planted  with  tbon  kinds  of  trees,  the  leiTes 
ud  amatt  btuchai  of  which  will  supply  the  largeit  iioantitjr  of  BSuii«iiin|[  fodder. 
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ffe .  bsve  already  mentioned  thU  ebe^  Are  not  a  favourite 
stock  in  many  parts  of  Switnerland ;  the  difficulty  of  procuring 

Iddcad,  lh«  procuripg  ■  ■uScient  qaintilr  ot  foddsr,  for  tha  winlat  npport  of  the  nUtU, 
is  the  gntt  difficulty  in  Iheie  pvM  of  SwiUerlud;  vilhout  thii,  tbaf  eu  bar*  lidl* 
intnure  fof  tHc  imptoisineDl  of  their  ville^4uids,  tud  the  coaditioD  of  ihsir  cillle  tnuil 
ka  dcierionlHl.     Emy  blida  of  frMi,  therefore,  i>  cdUmIciI  with  (he  grwleit  an. 

"  Id  pUcea  iniccunblg  lo  cutie,"  Hr.  HiJlhui  iofonni  tn,  "  Ihi  pcnaol  moatiaN 
makes  hiy  with  cmnpons  on  his  (eet.  Onaa  la  cut  taot  three  iaehei  high,  in  some  plica 
three  times  a  year  j  and  io  the  vaUeys,  the  Gelds  are  seen  ihapeo  u  doae  aa  abuwliog- 
green,  and  all  the  ineqaalities  dipt  m  vith  ■  pair  of  scisaoM.  Id  SwilurliDd,  aa  la 
Narwiy  for  the  aama  reasotia,  the  ait  of  Dowini  leemt  to  be  canied  to  Lti  hi^eai  itaM 
of  perfectioD."  We  may  add,  that  in  no  country  ar«  ao  much  alcitl  and  alUolioo  i» 
quired  in  htnesting  cora  and  hay  as  in  Switzerland,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertuD 
B*tare  of  the  olimate. 

(Jnsuicaplible,  howeTer,  ■*  ifaa  agrioiiltBra  of  tboaa  pwti  pt  BwitMrlaod  ridtad  hj 
our  author  is  of  much  improveisent,  in  some  rtap6cts  it  might  Im  rendered  mart  pn>duo< 
lira,  'llie  non-application,  or  the  injudicioiu  use  of  nunure,  the  neglect  of  tha  means  of 
Inertaaing  the  quantity  of  manure,  of  wInMr  fodder,  of  irrigation,  and  of  graaa  crops ; 
Iha  rude  and  imperfect  Implemenla,  aapecially  ploughs,  used  on  Iheir  arable  lands — Uhm 
are  points  on  whicb  our  author  dwalia  with  much  emphasis  and  judginent.  It  ia,  hoWi 
ever,  just  and  proper  to  atate,  that,  in  some  parts,  very  minute  attenlioB  il  paid  to  form- 
ing and  collecting  mMara,  especially  tiial  liquid  nanura,  ithich,  in  the  Oeraiaa  eanloa*, 
is  iinown  under  the  name  of  Jauekr,  or  Mltl-Wamer,  and  in  tha  Canton  de  Vaud,  c^ 
Uaier. 

Cow),  goats,  and  aheep,  as  we  bare  already  remarlced,  cooalltute  the  principal  means 
'■■         ■'  1  Ewiis  fannera  ;  or,  to  discrim'  '      "' 

ipport  tha  poorai  claai  g  aod  t] 


support  and  wealth  of  tha  Swiss  farmera  ;  or,  to  discriniinata  mora  aecBtalalT,  Iha 
(Data,  in  a  great  miaanra,  support  tha  poorai  claai  g  aad  tha  cows  anppiy  tha  cneeae 

from  which  the  richer  derive  their  little  wealth.     Tha  extent  of  a  paalura  is  estimatad 


\lj  the  number  of  ccws  it  munuins :  six  or  eight  goata  are  deemed  eijual  to  a 
calvea  lo  Iha  aame,  four  sheep,  or  Ibnr  hogs;  but  a  horn  i*  reckoned  ufiraorsii  sows, 
becauae  ho  roota  up  tha  graaa.  Thraoghoul  the  bigh  Alps  tbei^  are  of  opinion  thai  ihaap 
are  destructiie  to  (he  pastures,  io  proportion  to  their  elevation,  becauae  the  herba^i 
which  they  eat  down  to  the  roots,  cannot,  in  such  a  coid  climate,  regain  its  strength  and 
luxorianca.  Tha  mountain  paaturas  are  ranted,  at  ao  much  per  cow's  feed,  from  the 
15th  of  Hay  to  tha  Ifllh  of  October ;  and  (ha  cows  are  hind  from  the  peasants  for  the  saraa 
period:  at  the  end  ofit,  both  are  restored  to  theirowners.  1  n  other  parts,  the  proprieton 
of  the  pasture:  hire  the  cows;  or  the  proprietors  of  the  colts  rent  the  land.  Tha  proceeds 
of  a  cow  are  estimated  at  3/.,  or,  3/.  Ilk. ;— vix.,  2S(.  in  summer ;  and  during  the  (ima 
Ihay  are  kepi  in  (he  Talleys  or  in  the  house,  at  2L  The  Orindelwald  Alps  feed  three 
thousand  cows,  and  as  many  aheep  and  goats.  The  cattle  are  attended  on  tha  mountains 
by  herdsmCD;  when  the  weather  is  lempestuoaa,  they  ara  up  all  night,  calling  to  Ibam, 
Otherwise  tiiej  would  taka  (right  and  run  into  danger.  Chalets  are  built  for  the  use  of 
the  herdsmen  :  these  are  log-houses  of  the  rudest  constniction,  without  chimney,  and  ■ 
pit  or  trench  for  tha  fire,  di^  round  by  way  of  a  seat.  To  (twee  chalets,  the  penona 
whose  employment  it  is  to  milk  the  cows,  and  lo  make  cheese  and  butter,  ascend  io  tha 
tummer  time.  When  they  go  out  to  milk  the  cows,  a  portable  seal  with  a  single  lag  is 
strapped  to  their  backs ;  at  the  hour  of  milking,  the  cows  are  altracled  home  from  tba 
most  distant  pastures  by  a  handful  of  salt,  whlcn  the  shepherd  takes  from  ■  leathern 
pouch  hanging  over  his  shoulder.   During  the  milking  the  Sata  det  FacAa  is  frequently 

Tlie  Swiss  cows  field  mora  milk  than  those  of  Lombardy,  whera  tbey  are  in  grnat 
damaod ;  but  after  lOa  third  generation  tbeir  milk  ialls  off.  In  some  parti  of  Smtiariand, 
they  yield,  on  an  arerage,  twelva  Eugliah  quarts  a  day ;  and,  with  forty  cows,  a  cI>m>u 
of  forty-five  pounds  cao  be  made  daily.     In   the  vidnity  of  Alldorf,  they  m^e,  i 
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food  Tor  them  id  viQter  it  one  cause.  .M.  Kuthofer,  however, 
mentioiu  a  fact,  which,  if  unifonnly  the  cue,  would,  id  «  great 
measure,  do  away  with  this  grouDd  c^objectioa  to  sheep.      H« 

waa 

dnrint  (he  bMt  MUOn,  luppllM  acirly  liitj  jioundi  of  skim-milk  cheese,  end  forty 
poundi  Bt  butter.  HeiSkaaia^  twenty  pouBtls  ot  milk,  obienvi  our  nlbor,  eaaiieleBt  to 
«iw  of  butter,  the  produce  in  mUli  nill  be  etgbt  faundretl  pouode  for  nine^  <"T*i  "'  '<>■ 
thiD  nine  pouadi  t  day.  Ttiii  imall  nipply  he  ucribee  to  the  greet  elcTation  of  the 
piMures,  tad  the  bed  keep  ot  the  cowi  is  Ihe  wialer. 

Qiait  nriely  of  cheese  is  niide  in  the  dislricti  of  Swltzertud  tiiltod  b|y  our  anthar; 
tb*  Bosi  calebnted  ii  Ihe  8chtlnle|er.  This  i*  made  by  the  nonnleilieeT*  of  the  Ceolon 
of  Glanu  ilose;  and,  accDrding  to  bii  accouBt,  in  its  (reelest  peifectioo  in  the  Valley  of 
Klocn.  The  dairy  is  huill  near  a  stream  of  italer ;  the  icuelt  contdniag  Ihe  milk  are 
pUced  OD  gntti  or  atone  in  the  dairy,  aad  the  water  conducted  iaio  it  in  socb  >  nanner 
m  to  naeh  their  brim.  The  milk  is  exposed  to  Ihia  Wmperatnre,  about  >ix  degreet  of 
Reaumur  (forly-aii  Fahr),  for  Gie  or  tix  days,  and  in  (hat  time  the  cream  is  completely 
(armed.*  After  this  is  skimmed  oS,  the  caseous  particles  are  sepanted,  by  the  addition 
al  tomt  sanr  milk,  and  oat  by  Rnnet.  l^e  cord  thut  obtained  i«  pressed  alrongly  ia 
bap,  on  •hieh  sluoea  are  laid  )  wbee  sufficiently  preseed  and  dried,  it  is  |round  to  pow- 
der in  autumn,  salted  and  mixed  with  either  Ihe  pressed  Bowen  or  Ihe  InuiMd  seeds  of 
Ihe  JMitafauo^einaJuCmeliloI,  a^eciesof  trefoi)).t  The  entire  separation  of  the  cream 
OTuncteool  portion  of  the  nilk  is  indiBpeoublein  tbe  meuilactareoractiabiieger.  Hw 
■aprtpared  curd  never  sells  for  more  than  threebalfpence  a  pound  ;  whereas,  prepared  ai 
Scbabiieger,  it  kIU  for  sixpence  or  sefenpence.  Our  auibor  is,  therefore,  surprised  that 
Mber  cantons  do  no!  (oilaw  the  example  ot  Olanis  ;  and  he  advises  other  aromatic  herbe 
to  be  used,  aid  Ibus  a  variety  of  such  oheeses  manuhetued.  tn  tbe  Upper  En(adlM, 
cbaeee  is  made,  which,  in  Dellovness  end  flaiour,  equals  the  Oniyere,  and  which  WM 
formerly  id  great  demand  in  the  Italian  mouasleries.  t  I'ha  cheese  of  Swiueiiind  muit 
have  been  fer  a  long  period  a  greaf  article  of  commerce  ;  for  Uyconius  of  Lucerne,  ia 
Ihe  banning  of  the  slileenlb  cenluiy,  in  a  eommenUiy  on  a  poem  ol  hia  fHead  Qlarl- 
BDM,  eapatialea  on  the  iarfe  quantities  of  butter  and  cbene,  which  hia  fel)o«.citiieDi 
MUt  into  Burgundy,  bwabia,  and  Italy;  he  adds,  that  twenty  covi  would  bring  in  ao- 
Vaally  a  aetsom  of  one  hundred  crowns.  And  in  1S63,  a  law  *as  passed  in  the  Upper 
Bngadine,  to  guard  a^nsl  fnud  in  Ihe  maanfiMlure  of  cheese  meant  iai  Sale.  Formerly 
the  depots  ut  rich  cheese  were  principally  near  lake  Como  ;  it  vas  rappoead  tbal  iha 
■ibaJationa,  at  once  warm  aad  moisi,  ripened  the  cheese,  wilhoul  drying  it  too  much  ; 
•I  preseoi,  bowercr,  those  depots  Ut  not  nearly  w  namerous.  In  the  Higher  Rngadine 
ch«*s*  loeee,  bj  drying,  t  twealklh  part  of  lis  weight  in  (he  tm  firat  we^s  i  and  skla- 
—"-  -''         -'-»  half  of  ita  weight  in  two  yeara.    Of  tbeqoalily  of  chM*«  apoitod 


Banwi  *yBM  wu  gflsnllr  sud  W  then,  Tlat  a  Bisilair  nOiod  was  parsHil  ll  Ik*  middki 
efHf  Ls  B^p^rut.  froqi  an  Hicedou  lottC  9t  t^^arlaBSfab.  When  iraTeUtaf  mihont  alMadaatt ,  be 
■  rriiKl  al  ■  bi>tup'i  iwIacf  ;  it  wai  a  ful  da]>.  and  ihi  biihcip.  kSTJng  an  isli.  was  oblind  to  ml 
ekaesthidife  The  boiurtIi.  <)ti>'r>m|{  tomt  itnall  ipecks  (panl*)' sted}  in  <t,  and  niitsliinE  Ibtm 
lot  RHIfB  narts.  he  (oek  Iha  Inoble  of  pickiair  tksm  onl  witli  kis  knile.  Tki  biihop  toM  litm  lie 
*••  IhiMiBi  away  Iht  beat  parlsef  Uitekanii  en  Ikiithe  ouartli  etait  asit  waa, aad  lilud  it 
aodnu*  UisikaoiOcitdlki  bukoploand  bim.ntry  yaar.iwo  oaiaiof  tack  obaaso  to  Aia-la-Clia- 
ftlif.  ud.il  order  Ikadlie  rhrcic-rDcirUot  mirht  oolmd  c)ih«  wilkoat  tke  mds,  Iw  dimtad 
Its  Mik«  I*  n[  eaeb  in  ivil  aad  allerwardi  to  Asm  tbs  paru  brntsei  oT  awooden  ikiirer. 

t  la  MM,  UMein  fion  IhelaHadunef  ike  preraeasof  Fium  nwelaU  kAn  tk*  Doke  •( 
Barnady.    |g  Uat  frea  Fniebe^^eau,  it  ia  lulad  ikat,  in  eariaie  KiuiteiaHt  distriilB  o(  Ibai 

E'leee,  alauj  Grnmi,  cbstet  at  tht  tamr  nam*  vai  made,  such  aaleeaad  ia  Fraaoa,  aad  sat 
OerwayaUlMByt  aadairrswrtOeJanmoaWainipplyaipMaaofflnyanobMsat    - 
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vas  assured  that  sheep,  Eufiered  to  remain  on  the  monnteins 
during  winter,  procure  food  for  themselves  sufficient,  not  merely 
to  support  life,  but  to  keep  or  render  them  fat ;  and  he  adds  that, 
in  Norway,  when  winter  fodder  fails,  the  sheep  are  turned  out, 
and  by  scraping  away  the  snow,  forage  for  themselves  :  the 
same  is  the  case  in  Iceland.  The  Be^mese  seem  the  most 
industrious  and  skilful  sheep-masters.  They  rent  the  pastures 
of  Mount  Splugen,  which  Veep  nine  hundred  sheep,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  during  twelve  weeks  ;  they  have  regularly 
rented  them  for  many  generations  ;  they  pay  about  seven  hun- 
dred francs  annually.  These  Bergamese,  bs  soon  as  they  arrive 
with  their  flocks,  divide  them  into  four  parcels,  each  of  which 
during  this  sojourn  is  kept  separate,  under  the  care  of  a  shep- 
herd. One  division  consists  of  those  which  are  suckliog  \  ano- 
ther of  those  meant  for  the  butcher;  the  third,  of  the  young 
sheep ;  and  the  fourth,  of  the  sheep  that  are  in  milk,  but  without 
lambs.  Those  for  the  butcher  are  pastured  on  the  highest 
ground,  because  the  short  and  dry  food  there  will  put  them  into 
Uie  best  condition  for  slaughter;  those  in  milk,  on  the  other 
hand,  feed  lower  down,  where  the  more  luxuriant  and  succulent 
pasture  will  keep  them  in  full  milk.  These  sheep>masters,  bow- 
ever,  pay  no  attention  to  improving  the  breed  ;  a  heavy  carcass 
for  the  butcher,  a  heavy  fleece  for  the  manufacturer  of  coarse 
cloth,  and  cheese  and  curd,  are  all  they  look  to.* 

In  many  respects  the  forests  of  Switzerland  are  of  great  use  and 
importance :  they  supply  the  principal  winter  food  for  cattle,  8tc.; 
they  shelter  the  com,  and  even  the  pastures,  in  exposed  situa- 
tions ;  and  they  are  the  best  preservatives  of  villages,  built  at  the 
foot  of  mountains,  ag^nst  avalanches.  Our  author's  remarks 
and  Bu^estions  on  this  topic  are  extremely  judicious.  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  native  trees  of  any  district  are  not,  of  courM,  the 
most  useful  or  profitable  trees  that  might  grow  there ;  he  would 
therefore  ascertain  which  are  the  most  useful  for  fodder,  or  pro- 

from  SwitisrUod  «•  hwi  no  informitlon  Ihit  cu  be  nlied  upon  ;  bul  it  ii  compntad 
Ihat  tbirt^  Iboound  huD<lTed-«(i^l  a[  Gruyerc  •lona,  fit  lor  (iporUtion,  u  anaaillf 
nude  ;  uid  that,  Irnin  Ibe  middle  of  Jslj  to  Oclobar,  three  bnndred  hones,  weeklr,  ue 
emplojed  in  tnuwportint  Swira  cbseie  orei  Honnt  Griu. 

•  They  make  the  cbesu  with  ooe  meuura  o[  awe  mitlc  eddsd  to  three  mcenni  at 
cow  railk  J  thev  uh  little  tennet,  aiui  no  uid,  beceuie,  eceorditig  to  Ibam,  the  miiturv 
o[  the  two  kinds  of  milk  it  of  itscK  almost  snfflcieuL  It  ii  to  this  mani^meBl  tbet 
oar  uithai  ucribei  the  ^«ter  delican  of  Bstohi  potaened  b;  the  awe-cnilk  cheese  o[ 
the  Bargamew  orer  that  made  in  the  ObeiUnd. 

7^  ealebrated  checM  of  Roqnefoil,  in  Prwice,  ii  made  of  a  niitnre  of  aw«  and 
(oati'  milk  1  the  cheese  of  Suieiia|«,  in  Dauphinf,  of  awe  and  cow  milk  :  it  is  (aid 
that  a  mixture  of  all  the  three,  cow,  ewe,  aod  goat,  makei  the  beu  cheese. — Scheachnr 
(suthorof  ItineraiiuD  per  Helvetia  Alpine  Regiaoe*,  Ufdcn,  1723,  much  eolaifed,  and 
published  in  German,  Naturgeschictta,  ftc,  Znrich,  1748)  de«ribeB  the  Tcrj  various 
pnpuatMDa  oT  Milk  Bade  »od  wad  bj  die  mouBtaiuMts  at  Swituriaod. 

fiuUe 
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fitable  for  their  timber,  and  these  he  would  substitute  for  the 
native  trees.  He  would  likewise  improve  the  forest  kods,  where 
practicable,  by  cutting  down  the  trees  at  certain  periods,  and 
alternating  com  crops :  in  some  places  he  would  substitute  trees 
for  com,  or  pasture,  while  in  other  places  he  would  convert  forest 
land  into  permanent  arable  or  pasture  land.  One  of  the  most 
useful  trees  in  Switzerland  is  the  Pinus  Cimbra,  or  Stone  Pine  : 
it  is.  indeed,  of  very  slow  growth :  one  of  them,  cut  down  when 
nineteen  inches  in  diameter,  displayed  three  hundred  and  fiily- 
three  concentric  circles.  Its  usual  growth  is  a  span  in  height  in. 
six  years.  The  timber  of  this  tree  has  a  most  agreeable  perfume, 
snd  is  much  used  for  domestic  utensils,  as  well  as  for  wainscoting 
rooms.  When  our  author  visited  the  chateau  of  Tarasp,  he  was 
struck  in  almost  «very  apartment  with  the  perfume  of  this  wood : 
and  he  remarks  it  aa  a  surprising  and  inexplicable  circumstance, 
diat  the  wood  should  have  exhaled  this  perfume  for  some  cen- 
turies in  undiminished  strength,  and  without  the  wood  itself  having 
snOered  any  decrease  of  weight.  But  this  wood  possesses  ano- 
ther recominendation — rooms  wmnscoted  with  it  are  not  infested 
with  bugs  or  moths.  Its  seeds  are  esteemed  a  delicacy  ;  they 
are  eaten  in  great  quantities  at  the  winter  parties  ;  and  on  those 
occasions  the  female  sex,  our  author  assures  us,  display,  in  ex- 
tracting them,  a  high  degree^of  skill,  mixed  with  much  innocent 
raiety  and  vivacity.  He  censures,  however,  in  another  place, 
Uiis  use  of  the  seeds,  and  recommends  that  common  in  Siberia ; 
there,  according  to  Pallas,  an  oil  is  extracted  from  them  which  is 
used  at  table,  and  might  be  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  This 
species  of  pine  is  becoming  very  rare,  and  he,  therefore,  strongly 
recommends  attention  to  its  cultivation*. 

*  Is  onlOT  to  Mpsdilc  ind  Mcnra  ill  growth,  and  thus  remare  the  principal  DbJKtinn 
to  iU  cidtintioii,  he  idTua  that  the  seeds  should  ba  dcpoiitcd  in  a  compost  ol  earth,  uid 
the  ctippinn  and  Icares  of  the  pineuter  and  the  larch ;  or  that  Ihig  compost  should  be 
put  round  the  roots  ol  the  foung  pluils.  The  larch  is  a  valuable  tree,  not  only  Tor  the 
purpose  of  forming  maaum,  but  also  for  "ill  duraUs  timber.  This  lasts  four  limea  longer 
than  pine^timber  grown  at  the  sane  elevation.  If,  therefore,  the  larch  were  planted 
*lier«  the  pine  now  growa,  it  iq  evident,  as  our  author  remarks,  that  much  forest  ground 
night  be  guned  and  applied  to  paslnce.  The  foliage  of  these  and  other  trees  is  carefull]i 
collectid  on  the  mountains  for  winter  fodder,  put  into  large  nets,  and  then  hurled  down 
inlo  ibe  vaUn*.  Near  Seldun,  the  leaves  oC  the  nut  and  the  elm  are  used  in  a  particular 
mamet' :  gathered  when  in  their  prime,  they  are  dried  and  ground  into  ponder ;  in  this 
tfKe  they  are  given  to  siriaa  mixed  with  their  cuatonury  drink,  in  the  winter  ;  and  our 
aathor  was  annrMl  that  tbli  food  fattened  them  aa  well  at  barley-meil.  lo  the  Ober- 
bad,  the  bark  of  the  young  oak,  peeled  off  in  the  spring,  dried  atid  ground,  is  found  to 
be  aqoally  haallhv  and  nutritive  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  We  mention  these  things  becante 
•  kaowledge  of  tfiain  may  be  useful  in  the  monnlainous  districts  of  our  awn  country. 
WMblkU  objeot  v<  mention  the  faltow in g  application  of  sage  (Solvia  gtalinota)  in  tlie 
Ob««4aad:  ibey  apnad  the  audks  under  the  beds,  or  they  draw  a  broom  made  of  them 
gmllj  and  slowly  along  the  floor ;  bv  this  means  wipieaiaiu  instcti  are  destroyed,  M 
Utrj  get  bMeied  to  the  gtalitMKil  sniuca  of  this  plant 

VOL.' I.  NO.  I.  r     ■  ■  For 
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For  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  we  subjoin,  !□  a  note,  the 
state  and  nature  of  the  vegetation  at  different  elevations  in  the 
districts  which  he  visited.  He  seems  to  have  bestowed  great 
pains  on  this  part  of  his  work ;  to  have  ascertained,  as  accurately 
as  the  barometer  would  admit,  the  elevation,  and  to  have  regis- 
tered carefully  the  cultivated  plants,  as  well  as  the  different  kinds 
of  forest  trees  that  were  growing  at  each  different  elevation,  as 
well  as  the  state  of  their  vigour  or  productiveness.  The  details  we 
have  collected  with  great  care  from  different  parts  of  the  boofcj 
and  arranged  them  m  the  order  of  increasing  elevation  *. 

Such 

•  State  of  Cultivated  and  Sponlaneow  Vegetation. 


Emt» ^300       Buck  nheit,  aown  after  rye  it  rtipcd,  ripens  :  U  Run  it  iota  out 

comclo  maturity;  ud  &  little  hlgticr,  the  forty  days  maiie  (quw*nliiKi) 

IS  very  pncariuuii;  it  Lbe  svne  lieight   in  the  Yiiley  of  (tie  Upper 

Rhine,  the  vegeUtion  of  this  plant  ceases  altogetlier. 

Castue-  At  (liis  plate,  near  ttic  IwnJen  of  Lombardy,  is  the  limit  of  the  cdI- 

|iia  2300  tivation  »[  the  white  mulberry :  at  a  grealei  elevation,  neither  Ihii  trM 

Tavanessa,  The  last  walnut-trees  are  seen :  it  ii   remarked,  that  this  rniit'lree 

between  thrives  better  in  lalleys  with  an  east  exposure  than  in  those  with  a 

Ilani  and  norlb,  even   thnugh   the  elevatiou  anil  other   circumstances  are  tb* 

Truns Z4D0  same. 

SU.  Haria  2750  The  vegelatian  of  the  chestnut-tree  ceases  near  this  place. 
Porta 2ai0  The  limil  between  the  vegetatiun  uf  the  north  and  the  south  b  gene- 
rally Bxed  here :  a  little  higher,  on  the  side  of  Bargonovo,  a  few  straga 
gling  and  stunted  walnul.trees  are  seen,  while  al  the  base  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  ancient  and  lofty  town  of  Porta  is  built,  walnut  and  chest- 
DUt-lrees  flourish  in  luxuriant  fruitfulness  ;  and  at  a  short  distaoiw  fcoa 
Porta,  the  fig-tree  adorns  and  enriches  the  gardens,  and  Ihg  flanks  of  the 
moniitains  are  covered  with  tite  cytisus  and  the  btrMin. 
Cbunral-  Here  flax, liemp,  and  barley  arecullivaledwithsuccess:  winter  rye 

d«D  3800  is  not  so  cerUie  a  crop.    Cherries  ripen  i  but  fruit  with  pips  (apples. 

Gars.  &c.)  is  not  grown.  At  Psrpan,  a  village  six  or  seven  hundred 
■X  higher  than  Churwsldon,  they  do  not  coltivale  any  species  of 
grain  :  different  liinds  of  Irers,  such  as  the  Italian  poplar,  the  ub,  and 
the  wild  cherry,  uhich  grow  al  Churwalden,  wdl  not  vegetate  at 
Parpan  :  the  uuly  cultivated  plant  at  this  latter  place  it  a  species  of  the 
Jinmex  Alpimu. 

Vilo 3B80       DiiTerenlvarietiesoflhefiMreeconipasctheenlireaBdeicluuveveea- 

tation.  A  little  lower,  larches,  intermixed  with  sonuoflhepiniu  cimbra, 
or  ttiine-pine,  commonly  called  y.hier,  are  aeen  ;  all  the  more  conimoB 
species  of  grain  are  sowniand  potatoesare  generally  intruduced.    Maute, 

Buns.  In  iDuther  part,  however,  our  author  teenit  to  Qi  en  elevation  of 
two  lbousand,orl.wo  thousand  five  hundred  (set,  at  the  limit  uf  the  pro- 
ductive cultivation  of  maiie.  He  alu  remarks,  that  an  elevation  of 
three  thousand  feet,  with  a  tnuthem  expo-ure,  will  alio*  Uie  cultivation 
of  iuick  wheal  (Mctami«iii)even  after  the  winter  rye  bat  been  reaped. 

It  will  be  curious,  and  may  he  inttiuclive,  to  compare  the  limit,  in 
respect  to  elevation,  that  bounds  the  proSttble  culture  of  mail*  in  tliii 
part  of  Switierlsnd,  with  the  limit,  in  respect  to  latitude,  that  bounde 
Its  picStable  cuUinUien  in  FiuKe,    Accordinf  ts  Alttwr  Youaf ,  the 
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Such  is  the  sabstance  of  the  most  important  observations 
made  by  our  author  on  vegetation,  as  aifectaa  by  altitude.     Alti- 


lina  of  Hpumtion  between  mills  uiri  no  miize  ij  Gnt  uen  on  Ihe 
wcitem  aide  of  Ihc  kingdom  in  going  from  the  Anguumois,  and  entering 
Foilou  al  Verac,  near  Ruffec  :  in  crossing  Lorraine,  it  u  first  met  wilE 
belireen  Nancy  and  Luneville  :  io  croaslng  from  Alsace  to  AuTclgne, 
the  limit  it  at  Dijon,  Hence,  it  ippean  that  the  limit  of  the  niuia 
culture  is  two  degrees  and  a  half  rarlber  north  on  tlia  eastern  than  on 
the  western  side  of  Pnnce  ;  Ihe  northern  boundary  on  the  weat  aide 
being  about  fbrt;r-(ii  degrees  and  a  half,  and  on  the  east  tide  aliout 
forty-nine  degrees.  From  this  fact,  connected  with  Ihe  (wo  olher  tacli, 
that  the.  nurUiern  limiu  of  the  vine  and  olire  culture  in  France  are 
parallel  to  the  northern  limil  of  Ihemaiie  culture,  Mr.  Young  inferred, 
that  the  eaatem  side  of  France  is  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude 
bolter  ;  or,  if  not  hotter,  more  fiTourab!e  to  vegetation  than  the  western. 

IhU 3900       I^itaUH  are  fil  to  be  taken  up  and  bariey  lo  be  reaped  here  a  month 

earlier  than  in  the  Uberland,  where  the  eleralion  i)  onlj'  three  IhouMnd 
four  hundred  feet,  but  where  there  is  >  northern  exposure.  Flax  and  hemp 
•ucceed  here ,  and  in  the  small  and  ihettered  inclosuies  the  «unSo»eT 
hariibe]  in  ill  its  splendour  and  magnificence;  in  the  meadows  tbs 
maple  aud  the  tab,  exiubit  etery  symptom  of  healthy  and  luiuiiai(t 
ngetalion.  Oar  author  very  justly  remarks,  that  Ihe  ripening  of  Ihil 
aeeds  of  trees  is  t  aurer  crterion  of  the  comparative  temperatore  of 
different  ntuations  and  climates  than  the  ripening  of  grain  or  other  cul- 
livaled  regetables,  since  the  maturity  of  Ibese  mail  often  depend  od' 
fiMuitous  circumituices,  or  on  the  ikill,  labour,  manure,  See.  bestowed 

WilKi...  4400  NearthisTillage,  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  facing  the  south,  rye 
•omelimes  reaches  maturity,  provided  il  is  sown  immediately  alter  har- 
vest;  and  hemp  not  unfrequenUy  succeeds. 

Senett...  4400  1^  Inhabitants  obtain  a  crop  of  rye ;  but  in  order  to  succeed  il  must 
be  sown  in  a  particular  mantter,  via.  in  Ihe  spring,  along  wirh  March 
buiey  ;  after  Ihis  is  reaped,  tbe  rye  is  mown,  and  al  the  neat  barmt 
time  of  the  barley  il  niso  has  arrived  at  maturity  ;  the  rye  is  somelimea 
•own  along  with  peas  instead  at  barley.  Potatoes  were  not  tried  till 
after  the  scarcity  in  li\T :  Ihey  succeed  well  Hemp  aliu  thrivei : 
but  flu,  more  delicate  and  ausceptible  of  cold,  ia  nol  cuUivaled  *t 
ZemeH. 

CM>cei«...4600  On  tbe  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbonrhood  the  pineaster,  or  clus- 
ter-pine-tree prevails :  the  larch  Is  seldom  seen,  though  this  and  the 
stone-pine  constitute  the  chief  part  oF  tbe  forests  of  Che  Higher  En- 
gadine.  At  a  lower  eleeation  the  service-tree  flourishesjand  bwer  still, 
near  Casaccia,  the  alder-tree  {Btlutu  Abea  Viridit)  covers  the  aide 
of  the  mountain.  Ns  species  of  com  is  cultivated.  Our  anlbor  ott- 
terved  a  small  eilenl  of^petatoes,  which  teemed  planted  aolely  aa.an 
experimcnl,  and  did  not  appear  as  if  Ibey  would  ripen. 

Sain. 4900       llie  stalk  as  well  u  the  seed  of  llax  comes  to  perfection  here;  hemp 

also  has  oeeaalonally  succeeded.  Between  one  hundred  and  one-hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  higher  op,  that  is,  al  *n  elevation  of  mora  than  five 
thousand  feel,  barley  ripens  on  the  sides  of  Uie  monnlaina  exposed  lo 
the  sun.  Some  cherry-trees  grow  near  Selva,  and  tbe  cherries  occa- 
■ionally  ripen. 

Valley  of  In  Ihe  (jardan  of  the  Inn,  our  author  found  canolt,  canliflowen, 

A« S270  met— «  kind  of  turnip  with  a  carrot  root,  long,  thin,  wd  poor — and 

the  white  cabUp  1  >>>•  ^  bowefer,  not  weU-liMiMxL  Fotatoei  aM 
«M|towa.  . 
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tude,  however,  alone,  indepeodent  of  exposure  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, is  no  indication  of  the  nature  or  vnriety  of  vegeta- 
tioD  i  on  these  points  some  incidental  remarks  have  already  been 
given.  We  add  other  results  to  which  he  came.  He  remarks 
generally,  that,  in  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  the  temperature-  of 

districts' 


SNudni...!>30D  fUna  aucciBd  here,  as  wall  u  turnips :  pottuci  do  not.  One  hun- 
dred feel  higber,  od  the  side  of  Celerina,  barley  ind  oiU  ripen.  This 
ttct  excites  our  author's  surprise,  hut  he  does  not  accouut  for  iL  He 
infonns  ua  thai,  in  the  upper  district  ot  Berne,  neither  oats  nor  barlay 
are  grown  at  4  higher  elevation  than  four  tliqusand  feet ;  and  tbit  in  ■ 
BemeieviilUy.  with  only  three  thousand  four  hundred  feet  elention, 
tamips,  sown  in  (he  spring,  perish  from  the  cold  ;  whereas  the  itaveli 
if  Alter  (species  of  rape  P)  da  not  suffer,  and  yield  ibundincs  of  oil. 
St.  Uau-  In  thn  kilciien-gant«ns  here,  our  author  (aund  the  tomip-rDOted  cab- 

lica S500  bage,  pFU  in  flovi'er,  csmts,  raves,  lettuce,  and  cahbages,  vary  indif- 
ferently hearted. 

ScaiU. 5S60       Notnithstanding  this  great  elevation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  com 

is  grown :  barley  alone  succeeds,  and  often  the  prematura  frosts  of 

August  or  Septembor  destroy  it. 

Canpfer,  Barley  and  potatoes  sometioiei  nucceed  in  this  districL    Our  author 

batweaa    5S0O  regards  this  as  the  limit  nf  their  vegetation.      Trefoil  will  not  grow 

and     5700  higher  than  at  Luti,  five  thousand  thiee  hundred  feet;  and,  in   1822, 

there  wai  no  barley  harvest  higher  than  at  Celerina. 

Sertig 5e50       Near  the  church  of  this  place  a  few  nvea  were  growing;  but  no 

potatoes  nor  grain.  About  two  hundred  feet  lower,  in  a  sbelteted  tiln- 
alion,  is  a  forest  of  pine-trees:  potatoes  and  barley  often  arrive  al  fiill 
mafurily  here.  In  coneequeoce  of  tlie  northerly  esposur*  ot  the  ground 
near  the  chnrch,  carrots  will  not  grow,  lliough  thn  aucceed  in  a  more 
devated  situation  than  (hat  at  which  potatoes  and  barley  usually  ripen. 
At  Hie  same  height,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  nwlilot,  a  apeciet  of 
Ireloii,  Soumhes.  As  lliis  plant  grows  Fpontaueously  in  Lybia,  and 
succeeds  in  the  cold  climate  of  the  Alps,  our  author  suggests  (be  prac- 
ticability of  enriching  the  mounlainsof  Switzerland  with  the  indigeoou* 
plants  of  warm  climates,  and  especially  with  Ifaose  ot  the  pi^ilio- 
luceous  class.  The  melilot  (ZyiioK  frr/oi/),  growing  al  the  fool  of  tiw 
glacien  of  ScaliHa,  and  (he  aprico( -(ree,  acclimated  in  the  Qrinden- 
wald,  juelily  hissu(^slians  and  hopes. 
Maloya  ...  5730  No  gnio,  flai:,  nor  kitclwn  vegetables  grow  here. 
Splugen...  5650  The  elevation  of  (he  hoipitt  on  this  mountain  is  equal  Ut  that  of  the 
hospice  of  the  Grimsel  in  the  Oberland  ;  but  v^tation  is  much  more 

Tchugen...  5900       At  this  high  olevallon  (he  only  plant  cutlivated  i*  tile  Unmet afyiitHt.* 

About  lliree  hundred  feet  lower,  (be  stone-pine  and  the  larch  preseat  a 

healthy  and  tigorous  appearance;  Ihe  seed  of  the  former  arrives  al 

matunly  in  (he  beginning  ot  October. 

Barenbo-  Though  neither  the  soil  oor  exposure  were  favounble,  larches,  a  foot 

lien   6225  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  high,  grew  here:  Ihe  atone- pine 

and  common  llr  aL<o  flouritlied  :  six  hundred  feet  higher,  some  of  Ihaie 

Irees  were  powing  on  the  lop  of  a  rock,  probably  at  (he  greatest  elev». 

lion  at  wliich  they  will  grow.     Keitlior  the  alpin^plne  nor  the  aquatic 

alder 

■  Thii  ipniei  Of  IDTTel  ii  mltivaM  ia  naBT  of  liit  manitaia  diitncts.  for  Ibe  noRnae  of  fal- 
«(«■(  swine iatlxviiHr.  Tlia  reMiar*  IwiUed  tmaeetUaiarllmeisaetaebedi  Antke^  a>« 
paI,intkBSBallq<UBtll7of  salbialoalnBck,  lined,  aad  esvercd  via  Ite  a,  on*  wUik  atsMa 
prapteeedL 
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districts  at  a  short  distance  from  one  another,  oilen  varies  ex- 
tremdy.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  of  Untersee  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Gestein ;  yet  the  thermometer  in  1822-23  fell  only  to  BC 
below  zero  in  Untersee ;  whereas  at  Gestein,  it  fell  to  lOj",  and 
at  Berne,  to  16°.  The  depth  of  the  valleys  influences  vegetation; 
the  deeper  they  arCi  the  more  intense  the  cold  on  the  summits  of 
the  surrounding  mountains :  thus,  the  pine  does  not  thrive  on 
the  Bragel,  an  elevation  of  5100  feet,  woereas,  it  thrives  at  the 
same  elevation  on  the  Rhetian  Alps ;  the  valleys  of  the  Linth, 
the  Muotta  and  Kloen,  being  deeper  than  those  of  the  latter 
district.  In  like  manner,  in  the  valley  of  Davos,  agricultural 
produce  succeeds  in  places  much  more  elevated  than  in  the 
Bernese  vallies,  because  the  latter  are  deeper.  The  warm  winds 
from  Italy  have  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  vegetation  of  the 
contiguous  parts  of  Switzerland ;  but  the  degree  of  this  influence 
depends  on  circumstances.  In  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  barley  and 
flax  are  cultivated  with  success,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
5400  feet ;  whereas  at  Laret,  in  the  valley  of  Davos,  though  the 
elevation  is  only  4900  feet,  no  grain  will  thrive.  Yet  these  val- 
leys are  alike  in  most  respects,  and  are  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  (he  same  height ;  they  are  both  sheltered  from  the  north-east 
wind ;  their  soil  is  of  the  same  nature  :  but  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn,  the  warm  winds  from  Italy  are  intercepted  only  by  a  single 
chain  of  mountains,  whereas  two  chains  lie  between  Italy  and  the 
valley  of  Davos ;  and  besides,  the  latter  being  of  less  extent  than 
the  former,  admits  of  the  reception  of  less  heat  from  the  sun.  In 
the  Oberland  of  Berne,  an  increase  of  height,  of  2000  feet,  dimi- 
nishes the  crop  one-third.  A  singular  fact  in  vegetation  presents 
itself  at  the  Glacier  of  Roccosecco,  which  forms  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Berneria :  on  its  summit  there  is  a  valley  nearly 
horizontal,  filled  with  ice  ;  on  this  the  avalanches  have  brought 
down  masses  of  earth.  This  earth,  thus  resting  on  a  basis  of  ice, 
produces  a  number  of  alpine  plants,  that  supply  abundant  and 
nourishing  food  to  the  flocks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samadea. 
There  are  documents  which  prove  that  this  singular  pasture  has 
been  used  since  the  year  153b. 


4liler  were  lo  b«  seeo ;  but  only  lomD  wild  medlaNticei.  Nona  oT 
■hue  (with  the  exception  of  same  lirches)  seemed  defrenermted  ;  whsre- 
■s,  on  the  mountiiDi  of  Berne,  foreit  Ines  grow  itiiBled,  ud  peridi 
gruluillj  in  proportiDn  to  the  elevation  (t  which  lhe7  ve  found. 
7400  Al  the  higbnl  puint  of  llie  pusage  of  PIueIIi,  forest  ragetatian  bad 
ceased :  abundance  of  the  p«a  atpimi,  however,  was  growing.  A  littl* 
lower  down,  in  a  toiilticm  exirosure,  the  first  pines,  mixed  with  juniper 
berries,  were  to  be  seen  ;  wlwreu,  on  the  nortbero  aide,  onlj  WMfeol, 
ttM  miy  cokiUT  a(  wbow  leiret  indietled  ifaf  (cvwitf  <k  iJn  cU«>l*> 


We 
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We  lubjoin  other  facts  relating  to  this  bniDch  of  the  physicd 
geography  of  Switzerland.  According  to  Humboldt,  oq  the 
souueni  Alps,  between  the  latitudes  of  45^°  and  46°,  an  extent 
which  cotopriaes  most  of  our  author's  route,  the  inferior  lioiit  of 
perpetual  snow  is  at  the  height  of  1370  fathoms.  According  to 
other  authorities,  the  height  at  which  it  never  melts  ia  1448 
fathonu.  The  mean  annual  heat  at  the  former  height,  according 
to  Humboldt,  is  4°  by  the  centigrade  thermometer ;  the  mean 
heat  of  winter,  1  ° ;  the  meui  heat  of  August,  6° ;  the  distance 
between  the  trees  and  the  snow  450  fathoms ;  the  upper  limit 
of  trees,  920  fathoms  ;  the  last  species  of  trees  towards  the  snow, 
the  pinns  abies ;  the  upper  limit  of  the  ericineffi  1170  fathoms, 
where  the  rhododendron  femigineum  is  found ;  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  snow  and  the  com  700  fathoms.  Plantations 
on  mountains  in  England  seldom  succeed  above  the  bei^t  of 
1200  feet.  One  of  the  very  highest  inhabited  districts  in  Europe 
is  the  village  of  Grindelwald  in  Switzerlaiid ;  the  site  of  the 
diurch  being  3150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Pacts  connected  with  other  branches  of  the  physical  geography 
of  the  districts  which  he  visited,  are  seldom  noticed  by  ourauthor ; 
and  then  only  incidentally  and  cursorily.  Some  of  these,  however, 
deserve  our  attention.  On  the  summit  of  the  Ballenberg,  a  moun- 
tain near  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz,  there  is  an  immense  block 
of  granite  resting  on  the  calcareous  rock.  Whence,  or  how,  did  it 
come  thither  ?  Our  author  adopts  the  common  opinion,  that  it 
was  brought  by  water.  He  gives  plausible  reasons  for  supposing 
that  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as  of  the  Aar,  were  formerly 
much  more  elevated  ;  and  he  asks,  whether  one  of  the  inuHda- 
tions,  at  tliis  remote  period,  may  not  have  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Ballenberg,  and  there  deposited  this  block  of  gmnite  i*  This 
opinion  is  by  no  means  tenable.  No  force  of  water  could  move 
such  masses  of  granite  an  are  found  here  and  in  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  at  a  great  distance  from  their  original  site ;  much 
]ess  could  any  force  of  water  raise  a  block  above  its  own  bed  to 
the  summit  of  the  Ballenberg.  Between  those  boulder  stones, 
(as  they  are  called)  and  the  supposed  parent  rock,  there  is 
^Ften  an  interval  in  which  none  of  them  are  seen.  Thus,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Jura,  and  also  on  the  slope  of  the  Saleve,  towards 
the  Alps,  especially  in  the  great  gap  of  the  latter  mountain,  they 
are  numerous  ;  the  solid  contents  of  some,  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  cubic  feet :  they  are  exactly  like  the  granite  of  the 
High  Alps,  If  they  were  brought  by  water,  how  could  they  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet  on  the  Jura  P  and 
how  comes  it  that  few  or  any  are  found  between  Geneva  and  the 
foot  of  the  Saleve,  while  fejtner  off  they  beconae  more  numerous? 

The 
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Hie  dbtance  from  their  native  bed  in  the  High  Alps  to  the  Ssleve 
is  Uiirty-six  miles,  and  to  the  Jura  fidy-four  miles.  The  pheno< 
mena  of  these  boulder  ^nes  in  Switzerland,  but  more  particu- 
Jariy  of  those  in  the  north  of  Europe,  which  have  been  traced 
upwards  of  four  hundred  miles  from  their  native  site,  and  are 
scattered  from  Holland  to  Petersburgfa  and  Moscow,  afford 
only  one  of  many  proo^,  that  a  power  has  been  at  work  on  otir 
globe,  of  the  nature  and  ma^ituae  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
causes  and  circumstances  attending  the  commencement  and 
cessation  of  its  operation,  neither  the  most  profound  science,  nor 
the  most  unfettered  and  creative  imagination,  can  form  any  idea. 

Id  different  parts  of  his  route,  our  author  met  with  quarries 
of  gypsum,  and  he  judiciously  recommends  that  it  should  be  used 
in  improving  the  marshy  soil  of  the,drained  lake  of  Gessail.  Roch 
crystal,  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  chief  export  of  Switzerland, 
is  not  mentioned  by  him :  it  is  found  sometimes  in  pieces  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred  weight.  An  immense  quantity  was  dis- 
covered in  1720,  in  a  cavern  of  the  Grimsel ;  some  weighing  from 
four  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  esti- 
mated at  thirty  thousand  florins ;  the  largest  of  those  measuring 
three  feet  and  a.  half  by  two  and  a  quarter,  is  deposited  in  the 
Cabinet  d'Histoire  Naturelle  au  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  road  over  the  Splugen,  fine  white  marble 
is  found ;  of  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  make  very  beauti- 
ful articles  :  this  is  not  mentioned  by  our  author;  nor  is  the  rock 
of  asbestos  near  Chiavenna.  Besides  this  rock,  several  moun- 
tains in  this  part  of  Switzeriand  yield  the  same  substance :  the 
best  is  found  in  the  mountains  that  inclose  the  valley  of  Ma- 
leoco.  The  canton  of  Glams  abounds  in  slate  quuries ;  the 
ptincipal  is  in  the  valley  of  Semft,  where  they  are  obttuned  of  a 
size  large  enough  to  serve  as  t^les :  formerly  Great  Britain  was 
furnished  with  writing-slates  from  these  quarries.  A  curious  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the  salmon  in 
Switzeiiand,  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Pennant  to  Mr.  Cox. 
This  fish  forces  its  passage  annually  from  the  sea  as  high  as  the 
Linth,  in  order  to  deposit  its  spawn  ;  its  pn^ress  is  up  the  Rhine, 
from  that  river  up  the  Aar,  and  through  the  lake  of  Zurich  into 
the  Linth,  a  raurse  of  many  hundred  miles ;  they  are  taken  in 
September  and  October,  about  the  weight  of  seventeen  or  twenty 
pounds. 

On  domestic  economy  and  manners  our  observations  will  be 
short.  Manufacturing  for  sale  is  little  practised  in  these  districts 
of  Switzerland ;  the  situation  and  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people  are  against  it ;  and  in  general,  where  it  has  been 
introduced,  it  has.  fuled,  and  produced  much  misery,  giving  an 
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unnatural  stimulns  to  an  increase  of  population,  and  thus  sprcad- 
ing  poverty,  when  the  new  source  of  demand  for  labour  was 
removed.  This  was  strikingly  and  most  lamentably  exemplified 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  it  is  still,  however,  followed  by  the 
Glarnais.  But  though  manufacturing  for  sale  is  little  practised, 
domestic  manufacture,  especially  of  linen  from  the  Sax  they  grow, 
and  of  coarse  cloth  from  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  is  almost 
universal  among  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  mountaineers ; 
they  also  dye  their  cloth,  and  are  frequently  very  skilful  and  inge- 
nious in  the  diSerent  processes  of  this  operation.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  High  Engadine  not  only  supply  themselves  with  cloth,  but 
manufacture  sufficient  to  procure  m  exchange,  from  the  Italian 
GrisODS,  wiue,  corn,  and  rice.  The  women  give  a  beautifiil 
blue  colour  to  their  cloth  by  the  use  of  myrtle-berries.  This 
shrub  is,  indeed,  of  service  to  them  in  various  ways  ;  it  supplies 
food  to  their  sheep,  fuel  for  their  fires,  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
dye ;  and  they  add,  brandy  (I'eau-^ie-vie)  and  materials  for 
tanning. 

Most  of  the  villages  stand  very  high,  to  be  near  their  pastures 
and  cattle.  The  cottages  ore  generally  of  wood,  with  roofs  pro- 
jecting, covered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  shingles.  Some  are  built  of 
trees  piled  one  upon  another;  others  have  stone  foundations, 
and  the  upper  parts  wood ;  round  or  near,  is  a  small  inclosure 
or  two  for  a  watered  meadow,  dry  pasture,  and  the  culture  of 
some  oats,  rye,  or  barley,  for  the  family.  The  gardens  are  la^ 
in  proportion ;  hemp,  nax,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  are 
grown  here.  Various  contrivances  are  adopted,  in  order  to  secure 
their  houses  from  avalanches;  sometimes  strong  walls  on  the 
side  of  the  danger ;  sometimes.  In  addition,  a  triangular  building; 
as  high  as  the  roof,  the  acute  angle  of  which  br^ks  the  shock. 
In  the  valley  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Prettigau,  these  pyramids 
are  formed  of  snow.  Over  the  angle  towards  the  danger  a  beam 
of  wood  is  placed,  end  then  water  is  poured  over  the  whole:  a 
solid  mass  of  ice  is  thus  formed.  When  the  season  arrives  during 
which  avalanches  do  not  fall,  black  earth  or  powdered  charco^ 
is  scattered  over  the  side  of  the  pyramid  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
thus  the  melting  is  accelerated.  In  other  places,  they  dig  deep 
trenches  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  these  arrest  the  ava- 
lanches in  their  progress.  This  plan,  however,  sometimes  pro- 
duces an  evil  as  great  as  that  which  it  is  meant  to  prevent;  the 
trenches  loosening  the  soilt  an  ^oulement  de  terre,  or  fidliDg  down 
of  a  mass  of  rock,  takes  place. 

■  The  food  of  the  mountaineers  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 
milk  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  cheese,  butter,  melted  and 
put  into  bottles,  bread  made  of  rye  or  barley,  baked  into  httk; 
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round  cakes,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  sometimes  so  hard,  that 
it  must  be  broken  with  a  hatchet;  walnut  and  chestnut  cakes 
(jMm  amer),  potatoes,  beef,  and  goats'  flesh.  A  &iiiily  of  seven 
penons  living  on  the  mountains  lay  in  for  their  winter  (eight 
months)  stock,  generally,  one  hundred  weight  and  a  half  of 
cheese ;  one  hundred  weight  of  bread ;  nine  or  ten  hundred 
weight  of  potatoes;  seven  or  eight  goats,  and  three  cows  for 
milk  or  meat.  At  this  season,  however,  they  live  mnch  on 
salted  meat ;  their  chief  empkiyment  then  is  making  the  family 
linen  and  cloth. 

The  remtu-k  that,  in  travelling  through  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, the  Protestant  districts  or  villages  can  immediately  and 
certainly  be  distinguished  from  the  Catholic,  by  the  superior  in- 
dustry and  comfort  of  the  former,  has  often  been  made ;  yet, 
as  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  prejudice,  we  shall  adduce  addi- 
tional instances  of  its  justice  from  our  author. 

Hie  inhabitants  of  the  Canton  of  Glarus  are  acute,  ingenious, 
enterprising,  and  industrious :  pass  into  the  contiguous  catholic 
cantons  of  Scfawytz,  the  inhabitants  are  bigoted,  superstitious, 
indolent,  and  without  enterprise  or  industry.*  Tara^p  is  the  only 
village  in  the  Engadine  which  fulberes  to  tne  Catholic  faith ;  and 
it  e^diibits  a  stri£ng  contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  the  district,  being 
dirty,  dilapidated,  and  miserable.  Bregaglia  is  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Puschiavo  ;  in  point  of 
manners,  civilization,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  they  are  advanti^ 
geously  distinguished  from  the  valleys  of  Misocco  and  Calanca, 
Uie  soil  and  dimale  of  which  are  similar ;  and  even  from  the 
Valteline  and  Chiavenna,  the  soil  of  which  is  much  more  fertile. 
We  add  other  instances:  Stolberg  remarks,  that  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne, like  most  of  the  C^oUc  cantons,  is  deficient  in  industry ; 
its  sitQBtion  is  more  convenient  than  that  of  Zurich:  yet  what 
comparison  between  the  trade  of  the  two  cantons  ?  Mr.  Cox 
represents  cathoUc  Constance  as  dreary  and  almost  deserted, 
grass  growing  in  its  principal  streets ;  whereas,  the  contiguous 
small  territory  of  St.  Gallen  is  alive  with  industry  and  activity. 
In  Appenzel,  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  have,  since  1597, 
inhabited  different  districts,  and  lived  under  separate  govem- 
mfents:  the  Protestant  districts  are  better  peopled,  and,  in  general, 
more  commercial   and  industrions.     We   shall  make  only  one 

*  ntn  m  unM  Ctlholics  in  Ihe  euun  of  Ghnu ;  but  '  Ibe  EVolulants,  dnrtDg  tb« 
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more  remark  on  this  Bubject,  adduced  by  tbe  andior  of  a 
'  Six  Weeks'  Tour  in  France  and  Switzerland:' — '  on  passing  tlte 
French  barrier,  a  surprising  difference  may  be  observed  between 
the  opposite  nations  which  inhabit  either  si^e.  The  Swiu 
cottages  are  much  cleaner,  o^d  the  inhabitants  exhibit  tbe  same 
contrasti  This  superior  cleanliness  is  chiefly  produced  by  diSer- 
ence  of  religion.  Travellers  in  Germany  remark  the  same  con- 
trast between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  towns,  although  they  be 
but  a  few  leagues  distant.'  p.  40.  In  what  respecto  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  reUgion  is  unfavourable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people,  we  shall  not  here  inquire.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
Ihat  its  bad  influence  is  cotifiued  to  what  is  implied  in  aa  answer 

Even  by  a  Swiss  postilion  to  a  traveller,  who  inquired  how  it 
ippened  that,  as  soon  as  ever  he  passed  from  a  Protestant  to  s 
Catholic  canton,  he  passed  from  an  excellent  to  a  very  bad  road, 
'  C'ftt  un  pays  ferie,' — was  the  reply. 

.  We  have  already  noticed  the  rage  for  emigration  which  pre- 
vails; most  leave  tbeir  native  country  never  to  return.  But  in  tbe 
Grisons,  and  particularly  in  the  Engadine,  they  emigrate  to  Gier- 
many,  France,  or  Italy,  where  they  follow  the  business  of  con- 
fectioners, pastry-cooks,  and  liqueur  manufacturers,  &c.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  a  competency,  they  return  to  their  native 
place.  Sometimes  two  enter  into  partnership;  one  emigrates 
and  the  other  remains  at  home  for  a  year,  and  so  they  alternate ; 
these  partners  are  equally  faithful  and  industrious.  Our  author 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  M.  Josti,  a  native  of  Sils  :  he 
was  ori^nally  a  groom,  but,  running  away  from  a  tyrannical 
master,  he  hired  himself  to  a  confectioner  in  a  German  town  : 
being  industrious  and  skilful,  he  afterwards  was  appointed  choco- 
late-maker  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  accumulated  a  large  for- 
tune. Yet,  at  the  height  of  his  favour  and  prosperity,  he  every 
year  visited  his  native  place,  and  spent  the  summer  months  with 
the  humble  companions  of  his  youth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  impressive  and  sublime  scenery  of 
this  country,  there  is  one  custom  which  even  adds  to  the  feehngi 
it  creates,  and  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  primitive  aimim- 
city  of  the  inhabitants.  This  custom  is  not  noticed  by  our 
author,  but  it  is  described  by  Reichard ;  and  with  a  translation  of 
his  account  we  shall  conclude  this  article : 

*  The  horn  of  the  Alps  is  employed,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Switzerland,  not  solely  to  sound  the  cow-call  (KQbreihn,  Roni-des- 
Vschee),  but  for  another  purpose,  solemn  and  relig^ious.  As  soon  aa 
the  sun  has  disappeared  in  the  valleys,  ahd  its  last  rays  are  just  glim- 
mering on  the  snowy  summit  of  the  mountains,  then  the  herdsman  who 
dwells  on  the  loftiest,  takes  his  horn  and  trumpets  forth,*  "  Praise 
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Odd  Qm  Lord."  All  the  herds  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  hearing  this, 
come  out  of  their  huta,  take  their  horns,  and  repeat  the  vords.  This 
oflen  continues  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whilst  on  all  aides  the  mountains 
echo  the  name  of  Qod.  A  profound  and  solemn  silence  follows; 
every  individual  offers  his  secret  prayer  on  bended  knees,  and  with 
uncovered  head.  By  this  Ume  it  is  quite  dark, — "  Good  night," 
trumpetd  forth  the  herd  on  the  lodiest  summit ;  "  Good  night "  js  re- 
peated on  all  the  mountuns  irom  the  horns  of  the  herds  and  the  clefta 
of  the  rocks.     Then  each  one  lays  himself  down  to  rest.' 


Art.  TX. — I.  Armaace,  ou  quelguet  Scinet  (fun  Salonde Parw, 
en  1827.  2  torn.  Paris.  182*. 

2.  La  Cour  d'un  Prince  Regnant,  ou  lea  Deax  Maitman.  Far 
le  Baron  de  Tjamotbe-Langon,  auteur  de  '  I'Espioa  de  Police,' 
&c.     3  torn.  deux*,  fed.  taris.  1827. 

3.  R  CaaUUo  di  Trezeo.  Novella  Storica  di  G.  B.  B.  MUano, 
1827. 

4.  Cabrino  Fondulo,  Frammento  della  Sforia  Lombarda  aul  Fi^ 
nire  del  Secolo  XIV,  e  U  Principiare  del  XV.  Opera  di  Vin- 
cenzo  Lancetti  Cremonese.     2  torn,  Milano.  1827. 

5.  SU/illa  Odaleta,  Epiaodio  della  Guerra  d'JtcUia  alia  Fine  dd 
Secolo  XV.  Romanxo  istorico  d'un  Italiano.  [In  conUnvaxtone 
alia  Biblioteca  ameiia  ed  ulrultivaper  le  Donne  gentile.)  2  torn. 

6-  Schhaa   Avalon.      Frei  nach   dem  Engliachen   dea    Walter 

Scott,  vom  Veberaetzer  dea  fFalladmor.    In  3  Bandea.  Leipzis. 

1827. 
7.    Valdemar  Seier,  Valdemar   the    Victoriwu ;   an  Hiatorical 

Romance.    B>/  B.  S.  iDgemann.     Copenhagen.  1626. 
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A«7rei<3iuf  rif»  o6ias  ixaw/^ai — 
(to  borrow  Dr.  Johnson's  affectionate  salutation  of  our  mother- 
country,)  the  Grub-street  pojjulation  of  every  land  carefully 
follows,  at  a  great  iTistance  of  course,  the  example  set  by  those 
dwelling  in  more  favoured  spots  of  literature.  The  apprentice 
boys  of  the  Strand  or  Cheapside  do  not  make  a  more  vigorous 
attempt  at  imitating  the  fashions  of  St.  James's -street,  or  succeed 
more  awkwardly.  We  run  as  little  chance  of  mistaking  the  hack 
author,  the  literary  ticket- porter,  when  aping  the  style  of  his 
masters,  as  we  do  of  being  duped  by  Tom  Errand,  dressed  in 
Clincher's  clothes.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  novels,  though  the  rule  is  universal,  and  applicablQ 
to  all'  classes  of  the  aervuiA  pecua,  trom  avowed  fools  to  professed 

philosophers. 
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phtlosopbere.  in  EngUocI,  one  great  anthor  haa  opened  tbe 
almost .  untrodden  path  of  the  historical  novel,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  every  ingenious  youth  or  literary  spinster,  vho  can 
read  an  abridgment  of  history  made  easy,  favours  us  with  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  historical  catechism,  in  which  every  element  employed 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novels  is  sedulously  imitated,  except  his 
genius.  The  very  kind  of  hero,  the  double  heroine,  the  exact 
sort  of  soldier,  of  lawyer,  of  landlord,  the  very  cant  words,  every 
thing  down  to  the  mistakes,  are  preserved  with  an  industry  worthy 
of  a  better  fate.  There  is  to  be  sure  the  one  thing  wanting ;  the 
crew  of  imitators  have  gathered  the  dry  bones,  but  they  want  the 
power  of  inspiring  them  with  Lfe. 

The  same  class  in  France  have  cau^t  their  tone  in  some 
measure  from  England;  but  it  is  a  tone  which  partakes  more 
of  Lord  Byron,  than  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  gloomy  and 
misanthropic  view  of  human  affairs  in  which  his  lordship  in- 
dulged was  amazingly  popular  in  Paris.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to  be 
miserable  for  nothing,  and  what  could  be  more  cheaply  ro- 
mantic than  '  to  bear  about  a  clouded  brow '  in  scenes  of  gaiety  ■? 
Even  in  good  society  there  was  something  quite  attractive  in  this 
masquerade  sorrow  which  suited  the  essentially  theatrical  cha- 
racter of  the  French ;  in  low  life  it  was  irresistible.  The  '  muscadin 
au  cinqui^me '  was  as  high  in  soul  and  forehead,  if  possible,  as  his 
lodging;  and  his  revels  at  aguinguelte, orhis  woesonalacrymose 
expedition  to  Ptire  la  Chaise,  to  hang  fustian  flowers  upon  the 
tomb  of  kindied  genius,  were  rendered  more  strikii^  by  the  occa- 
sional adoption  of  the  gloomy  bearing  of  Lord  Byron's  single 
hero,  Childe  Harold.  This  gentleman,  or  other  more  direct  imi- 
tations of  his  German  prototypes,  figures  in  one  shape  or  another 
in  a  thousand  novels ;  and  his  tone  of  sentiment,  and  manner  of 
regarding  human  affairs,  meet  us  in  almost  every  roman  we  take  up. 

At  home,  their  great  exemplar  is  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand, 
who  has  formed  his  novel  style  upon  an  imitation  of  the  faults  of 
Bemardin  St.  Pierre.  The  viscount's  A  tala  is  a  careful  selection 
of  whatever  is  feeble  in  thought  in  Paul  and  Virginia  or  the  In- 
dian Cottage,  delivered  in  a  style  which  is  a  cento  of  whatever  can 
be  found  inflated  in  diction  in  the  worst  written  passages  of  Florian. 
His  Natchez  is  a  still  more  striking  combination  of  meanness 
and  pkebua.  Madame  de  Cottin,  in  her  beautiful  tale  of  Elizabeth, 
alone  succeeded  in  catching  the  tone  and  feelinc  of  St.  Pierre, 
and  it  appears  to  have  deserted  her  in  her  other  works.  The  novels 
of  Madame  de  Stael  in  their  novel  part  were  German,  not  French  j 
in  other  respects  they  were  the  brochures  of  a  critic,  a  reviewer, 
a  smart  literary  lady,  distinguished  in  salons,  moving  among 
diplcnnatists  and  statesmen ;  of  the  daughter  of  Necker,  intent 
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m  inculcadns  ber  father's  maxims  of  goveniment ;  of  the  learned 
Uue,  bent OD  disseminating,  through  the  shape  of  anovel,  the  critical 
doctrines  which  she  had  elsewhere  poured,  ex  cathedra,  upon  her 
readers  in  works  professedly  devoted  to  criticism.  We  should  be 
aony  to  have  it  thought,  that  we  are  inclined  to  disparage  the 
talents  or  labours  of  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  our  times; 
but  we  believe,  that  even  her  friends  will  agree  with  ns  in  saying, 
that  in  a  pr^cU  of  French  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
may,  without  any  i>iju>7  to  her  feme  as  an  authoress,  omit  the 
Dames  of  Corinneor  Delphine. 

But  we  are  coascions  that  this  is  too  heavy  a  head  for  an  article 
on  the  current  novels  of  the  year  in  Paris.  Suppose,  then,  that 
we  waive  for  the  present  all  discussion  as  to  the  sources  or  ap- 
pliances of  the  modem  French  novelists,  the  Grub-street  pui^ 
veyors  for  the  reading  public  in  France,  and  take,  vrithout  further 
cefemony,the  first  couple  that  have  come  to  our  hands,  as  samples 
of  the  whole.  We  shall  be  quite  impartial  in  onr  choice,  and 
commence  by  assuring  our  readers  that  there  has  been  no  very 
remaikable  novel  in  any  genre  this  year  among  our  neighbours. 
We  may,  therefore,  without  any  injustice  take  the  first  pair 
that  Ues  on  our  table- 

*  Aimance,  ou  quelques  Scfenes  d'un  Salon  de  Paris  en  1827,' 
is  a  piece  of  superfine  sentimentality.  Its  title  is  rather  decep- 
tions, for  it  hardly  purports  to  give  scenes  of  bshionable  life,  and 
those  with  which  it  does  present  us,  paint  the  manners  of  good 
society  in  Parisian  salons  with  much  the  same  accuracy  that 
novels  of  the  same  class  depict  the  manners  of  our  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  England.  If  any  thing  like  the  '  goings  on '  de- 
scribed in  '  Armance'  be  the  common  usages  of  Parisian  com- 
pany, they  ought  to  cease  to  accuse  us  of  amusing  ourselves 
'  Iristement,'  for  any  thing  more  '  lugubre '  than  the  doings  of  the 
salons  of  Madames  de  Malivert  and  Bonnivert  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. The  editor,  however,  very  indignantly  disclaims  any 
personal  applications  in  the  manner  of  those  romances  tria  piqwnu 
Vivian  Grey,  Almacks,  High  Life,  Matilda,  &c.  qu'on  fait  & 
Londrei,  and  which  by  this  time,  we  may  assure  him,  nave  quietly 
descended  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets — 

Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung. 

Octave,  the  hero,  is  quite  a  model  for  young  gentlemen  in  that 
■itaation.  He  is  a  young  man  of  abundance  of  *  esprit'  (which 
tinfbrtunately,  however,  he  keep  carefully  concealea  throughout 
the  book,)  a  lofly  stature,  noble  manners,  the  handsomest  lai^ 
black  eyes  in  the  world,  but  yet  with  something  so  sombre  in 
those  mild  orbs,  that  they  were  more  the  objects  of  compassion 
than  CDvy.    young  as  he  was,  nothing  gave  him  either  pain  oc 
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pleasure.  Like  his  literary  parents,  Childe  Harold  and  Co.,  he  iraa 
a  misanthrope,  '  avant  I'age.'  What  the  proper  age  for  niBan- 
thropy  is,  we  are  not  informed. 

His  mother,  the  only  person  of  whom  he  is  fond,  cells  in  Dr. 
Duquesnel  and  other  physicians,  who  put  him  under  a  regimen  for 
an  afiection  of  the  chest.  This  was  rather  agreeable,  for  '  but  for 
their  medical  disputes,  in  which  they  speedily  engaged,  not  a 
sound  of  the  human  voice  would  have  been  heard  in  the  nobly 
furnished  but  sombre  hotel  de  Malivert,'  We  have  then  some 
twenty  pages  on  the  state  of  Octave's  chest,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  Team  that  his  mother  pawns  her  jewels  to  the  amount 
of  4000  franks  (iGOl.)  to  buy  him  an  English  horse. 
-  His  father  was  an  old  royalist,  whose  politics  had  diminished 
his  property  to  soihe  20  or  30,000  francs,  and  who  is  very  mise- 
rable on  that  account.  The  law  of  indemnity,  however,  replaces 
him  in  his  property,  and  puts  Octave  into  high  society,  whereevery 
body  is  anxious  to  show  attentions  to  the  heir  of  two  millions,  viz, 
francs.  One  young  lady,  however,  Armance  de  Zohnloff,  his  cousini 
does  not  seem  dazzled,  and,  of  course,  he  falls  in  love  with  her. 
Displeased  with  the  sycophantic  company  whom  he  has  met,  he 
determines  on  walking  home  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which 
gives  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  ruminates  very  pathe; 
tically  upon  fove,  when  he  is  npset  by  a  carriage,  the  wheel  of 
which  drives  him  against  the  wall  and  tears  his  waistcoat.  Though 
be  regrets  that  he  was  not  annihilated  by  this  noble  accident,  it 
had  considerably  refreshed  him,  '  [la  vue  de  la  mort  loi  avait 
rafraichi  le  sang,']  and  when  he  goes  home,  the  first  reflection 
that  occurs  to  him  is,  that  his  bed  chamber  is  too  low :  the  salon 
of  the  hotel  Bonnivert,  he  remarks,  is  twenty  feet  high,  which 
is  much  more  conducive  to  health.  His  next  determinations  are 
noble ;  for  he  resolves  upon  having  a  small  key  for  his  library,  (<  une 
petite  clef  d'acier  imperceptible,  plus  petite  que  celle  d'un  porte- 
feuilte,')  and  a  set  of  large  looking-glasses,  seven  feet  high ;  on 
which  he  plays  over  an  act  of  Don  Juan,  and  goes  to  sleep. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  runs  out  into  the  streets  for  no  particular 
reason,  but  what  the  gentlemen  of  the  police  would  call  a  'lark,' 
and  is  wounded.  This  incident  leads  to  nothing;  and  the  next 
particular  of  importance  which  we  learn  of  our  hero  is  his  over- 
hearing Armance  telling  a  female  friend,  that  '  the  soul  which 
she  had  thought  so  beautiful  was  entirely  '  bouleoertee'  by  two 
millions.*  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  learn  that  Armance  was  a 
youngladyofaqUiet,  osiatic  aspect, — (she  was  bom  in  Sebastopol) 
—but  of  a  very  firm  determination,  and  what  is  of  more  import- 
ance, *  &  de  grands  yeux  bleus  fonc£s,'  which  had  ever  mode  bejf 
the  ftffectioit  of  all  the  '  femmea  dittingo^'  of  her  acquaintaoce; 
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The  course  of  tnie  love  never  does  run  smooth  ;  and  accord* 
inely  Octave  is  soon  eotangted  in  a  very  considerable  flirtation  with 
8  Madame  de  Bonnivert  This  lady  is  a  mystic,  and  is  very  anx- 
ious to  understand  Octave.  He  promises  to  tell  her  what  he  is, 
if  she  will  keep  it  secret ;  she  therefore  produces  an  iron  cross 
made  at  Konigsberg,  on  which  she  swears  never  to  betray  what 
he  tells  her,  and  accordingly  the  important  secret  is  discovered  to 
be — that  he  has  no  conscience. 

In  fooleries  like  this  the  hook  proceeds.  It  is  absolutely  impose 
Bible  to  wade  through  the  commonplace  dulness  of  the  second 
volume,  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  the  denouement  The  hero 
b  wounded  in  a  duel,  fought  heaven  knows  why,  and  his  danger, 
&  Vordinaire,  discovers  the  till  then  hidden  love  of  Armance.  Afier 
some  skinuishing  in  the  old  and  approved  style,  everything  is 
arranged  for  their  marria^.  It  is  now  discovered  that  there  is 
some  dreadful  secret  weighing  upon  the  mind  of  OclAve,  which  ii 
■  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  singularities.  This  secret  he  is  proceeding 
to  tell  His  mistress,  (p.  IKi,)  when  a  cursed  servant  comes  to  an- 
nounce that  le  dejeuner  va  xonner  ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  the 
^ung  lady  prefers  a  peiit  pd(i  to  a  secret. 

However,  it  comes  at  last.  After  a  thousand  protestations  of 
love,  and  exclamations  of  horror  at  what  he  is  about  to  tell, 
Armance,  forgetting  her  usual  restraint,  pressed  his  hand,  and 
conjured  him  to  speak.  Her  face  was  in  a  moment  so  near  that 
of  Octave's,  that  he  felt  the  warmth  of  her  breath.  This  sensa- 
tion melted  him,  and  speaking  became  easy.  'Yes,  dear  friend,' 
(we  have  not  a  word  for  amte,)  he  said  at  last,  looking  her  in  the 
face,  '  I  adore  thee — thou  canst  not  doubt  my  love  ;  but  who  is 
the  man  who  adores-  thee  ? — he  is  a  monster.'  After  such  an 
avowal  as  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  '  le  dejedner  fuf  ailencieiix  et 
fioid.'  Armance  is  sadly  puzzled  to  conjecture  in  what  way  her 
lover  has  earned  so  desperate  a  title  as  that  which  he  gives  him- 
self; but,  makiug  up  her  mind  that  it  must  be  something  very 
terrible,  begins  to  accustom  herself  to  be  in  love  with  an  assassin, 
and  succeeds  completely  f'bientdt  elle  se  trouva  habitu^  k  aimer 
un  assassin.')  In  fact,  sne  writes  him  a  letter  to  say  that  she 
loves  him  more  since  the  confession  than  before.  Octave  having 
gone  to  Paris,  ^then  great  events  occur  in  the  country,)  after 
consultation  willi  a  friend,  resolves  on  writing  the  *  secret  fatal* 
to  his  mistress.  He  does  so  accordingly  at  the  next  caff ;  but, 
as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  cannot  find  a  post-office.  On  this  he 
reflects  that  he  ought  not  to  send  a  letter  of  this  importance  (!) 
by  post,  fearing,  we  suppose,  that  M.  de  Viilele  would 
not  nesitate  to  intercept  a  document  of  such  high  conse- 
quence, and  he  detennioes  to  take  it  himaelf.    la  the  meantime 
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however,  a  relation  of  his,  who  is  'anxious  to  break  off  the  Ktatch, 
resolves  on  the  novel  expedient  of  forcing  a  letter  from  the  lady 
to  Miss  M^ry  de  Tersan,  *  son  atnie  intime,'  which  is  put  on  the 
veiy  spot  where  Octave  is  to  leave  his.  How  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  to  do  any  such  thing,  the  author  does  not  deign  to  inform 
us.  Octave  of  course  finds  it,  and|  though  he  perceives  it  is 
intended  for  another,  with  the  high  sense  of  gentlemanlike  feeling 
which  pervades  the  whole  book,  he  reads  it.  We  need  nOt  say 
that  its  contents  inform  him  that  Armance  does  not  care  a.  farthing 
for  hint — that  she  marries  for  convenience — and  that  she  takes 
him  principally  because  she  wishes  to  have  a  mari  atnuaant.  If 
we  may  judge  of  the  gentleman  by  what  we  £nd  in  this  novel,  the 
lady  would  have  been  sadly  disappointed  had  she  formed  such  a 
wisD. 

Octave  is  thunderstruck  with  her  avowal,  and  tears  the  letter 
which  contained  his  secret,  by  which  means  it  is  lost  for  ever  to  an 
inquiring  public.  He  resolves  to  marry  Armance,  and  then  die 
at  the  end  of  a  month.  He  goes  to  his  mother  and  his  mistress, 
and  tells  them  that  he  wants  to  he  married  at  once ;  but  this  intel- 
ligence, generally  so  agreeable  to  young  ladies,  is  expressed  in  so 
harsh  a  tone  as  to  dispel  all  pleasurable  ideas ;  in  fact,  the  author 
adds,  with  admirable  naivete,  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken 
to  die  gave  his  manners  *  quelquechose  de  sec  et  de  cruel.^ 

They  are  married  after  all.  Octave  still  kept  his  secret, 
although  one  day,  when  walking  with  the  lady  in  the  woods  at 
Ecoueu,  he  was  near  betraying  it.  Armance  nad  said  that  she 
wished  she  could  commit  some  crime  equal  to  his ;  and  Octave 
was  so  struck  with  the  love  and  tenderness  of  this  wise  wish,  that 
he  actually  put  his  baud  into  his  pocket  to  take  out  the  letter 
which  he  nad  torn,  and  which  contained  his  secret,  when  unfortu- 
nately it  touched  the  satin  paper  of  the  pretended  letter  from 
Armance,  et  aa  bonne  intention  fuf  glacee. 

The  lady  is  very  happy,  as  ladies  ought  to  he,  during  the  honeyT 
moon,  but  the  husband  does  not  participate  in  her  bliss.  The 
idea  of  being  merely  a  mari  amusant  breaks  his  heart,  Belzebub 
is  good,  Lucifer  is  good,  Amaimon  is  good — and  yet  they  are  devils 
additions — but  mari  amusant  I  That  is  the  worst  of  insnlts ;  and 
in  truth,  so  far  as  his  readers  are  concerned,  he  takes  very  good 
care  not  to  perform  the  character  for  a  moment. 

The  young  couple  visit  his  estates  in  Dauphin^,  and  go  thence  to 
Marseilles.  Here  ne  discloseshis  intention  of  proceeding  toGreece, 
in  order  to  prove,  that,  although  he  hates  the  military,  he  can 
handle  a  sword.  Armance  was  so  happy  since  her  marriage,  that 
jihe  readily  consents  to  let  him  ^ ;  which  we  confess  appears  to 
US  rather  a  whimsical  reason.     He  sets  sail,  and  then  follows  an 
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admirable  device.  He  feigns  a.  mortal  disease ;  and  luckily  for 
his  slaugiiterous  design,  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel  happens  to  be 
an  old  carpenter,  who  prouoances  his  case  hopeless.  At  the  end 
of  eight  davs,  when  he  thinks  the  fit  time  for  dying  secundum 
artem  is  at  nand,  he  diaws  up  a  will,  leaving  all  his  property  to 
Armance,  on  condition  that  she  will  marry  in  twenty  months  ailer 
his  death ;  in  case  of  failure  of  this  condition,  he  leaves  it  to  his 
mother.  This  being  executed,  he  writes  to  Armance,  incloses  the 
letter  which  he  had  written  at  the  cafe,  and  the  forged  letter  to 
M^rv  de  Tersan.     His  happiness  is  then  complete. 

'  In  a  week,  a  cabin-boy,  from  the  top  of  the  msinmast,  cried 
"  land."  It  was  the  soil  of  Greece,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Horea  then  appeared  above  the  horizon.  A  fresh  wind  impelled 
the  vessel  with  rapidity.  The  nameof  Cireece  awakened  the  cou- 
rage of  Octave.  "  Do  I  see  thee,"  said  he,  "  O  land  of  heroes  P" 
and  at  midnight  on  the  third  of  March,  as  the  moon  rose  behind 
Mount  KaloB,  a  mixture  of  opium  and  digitalis,  prepared  by 
himself)  ^ntly  delivered  Octave  of  the  burden  of  a  life  which  had 
been  to  hmi  so  agitated.' 

The  exact  chronology  of  this  important  death  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. He  looked  beautiful  in  de^h,  and  nobody  in  France,  but 
lus  wife,  suspected  how  he  died.  Ilie  old  Marquis  of  Malivert 
died  also ;  Armance  and  her  mother-in-law  went  into  a  convent ; 
and  thus  ends  the  story,  the  merits  of  which  we  fairly  leave  to  our 
readers  to  appreciate.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  gratify  them 
by  telling  poor  Octave's  secret,  for  we  do  not  know  it;  and  it  must 
therefore  remain,  with  the  authorship  of  Junius,  the  executioner 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  among  the  rea 
incognifce  of  ^e  world. 

The  other  novel  which  fell  incur  way  is  '  LaCour  d'un  Prince 
Regnant,'  but  the  narcotic  was  too  strong.  We  attempted  to  read 
it  in  vain.  These  dull  volumes,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Germany,  exhibit  a  union,  which,  ne  are  sorry  to  say,  has  too 
often  happened  of  late  in  France,  of  the  worst  qu^ities  of  litera- 
ture of  the  two  nations.  Its  wit  is  as  heavy  as  if  it  were  the  very 
essence  of  high  Dutch,  and  it^  serious  writing  as  frivolous  as  if  it 
were  composed  by  a  little  French  inilliner.  The  sooner  that  the 
Freoch  throw  themselves  back  on  their  own  resources  the  better; 
they  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  cannot  Cirermanize.  ' 

We  turn  now  to  sketch  a  few  Italian  novels. 

Strange  to  say,  although  the  very  name  is  Italian,  and  though  the 
'  Novelle '  began  among  them,  there  has  not  been  any  attempt  at 
what  the  rest  of  Europe  calls '  novel-writing'  in  Italy  until  lately. 
This  deficiency  in  their  hterature  the  author  proposes  to  fill  by  his 
work — not  that  be  flatters  himself  he  can  be  compared  with  Sir 
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Walter  Scott,  RichardBon,  de  Stael,  SiBraondi,  aitd  poohi  aUri, 
•  but  to  be  named  after  these  aommi  is  a  glory  ef  which  one  may 
be  justly  ambitious.'  We  fear  that  the  interval  Detween  these  chief- 
tains of  literature  and  our  author,  will  be  rather  longer  than  his 
'  amour  propre'  might  suggest ;  but  his  novdisnot  utienterteining. 
The  time  is  laid  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
Vlll.  of  France,  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  his- 
tory' The  author,  as  usual  in  such  compositions,  makes  the 
intricacies  of  a  love  story  dependent  upon  the  movements  of  the 
invading  king ;  but  he  has  given  hii  work  too  historical  an  air. 
The  novelist  is  neglected  for  the  historian,  and  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  love  adventures  of  Annibale  Trivulzio, 
a  young  gentleman  '  hello  come  Rioaldo,  e  non  men  prode  di 
lui,'  and  his  mistress  Lucilla,  as  intrusions  on  an  historical  trea- 
tise, which  is  every  moment  occupied  with  descriptions  of  battles 
bnd  sieges,  and  discussions  upon  treaties  and  constitutions.  We 
shall  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  story,  without  touching  upon  the 
other  matter  of  the  novel. 

The  daughter  of  an  Albanian  officer,  Odaleta,  who  was  serving 
in  Cyprus,  was  carried  off  when  hve  years  old  by  a  Jew.  Her 
mother,  Camilla,  was  inf()rmed  that  this  man,  who  was  a  physi- 
cian, wuited  the  child  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  blood,  to 
transfuse  into  the  veins  of  one  of  his  patients  ;  and,  on  further 
inquiry,  she  was  assured  that  the  litlle  girl  had  been  killed  by 
him  in  Rome.  The  most  ardent  desire  of  vengeance  fills  ^e 
mother,  and  she  determines  to  satiate  her  wrath  in  some  dreadful 
manner,  ifshe  should  ever  have  it  in  her  power.  She  succeeded 
in  tracing  htm,  after  some  years'  search,  and  '  would  have  been 
able  to  have  ellected  his  arrest,  and  to  have  consigned  him  to  the  arm 
of  Justice,  which,  although  corrupted  and  venal,  would  with  difficulty 
have  excused  itself  from  the  task  of  condemning  him  to  the  last 
punishment :  but  this  was  by  no  sieans  her  design.  From  the  first, 
it  -was  her  firm  purpose  to  take  vengeance  with  her  own  hands :  she 
possessed  courage  to  seize  the  miscreant  b;  his  gray  hairs ;  and,  in 
the  open  Piazza  and  in  the  presence  of  the  cuUected  multitude,  to 
have  plant^  twenty  times  her  reeking  dogger  in  his  breast.  But, 
in  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  various  circumBtances  altered  this 
her  resolution,  and  gave  her  a  more  atrocious  purpose  for  the  eie- 

cutioB   of  the   deed The   youth    (her  son)   grew 

up,  as  we  have  already  described.  The  unlbrtunate  circumstances 
were  narrated  to  him,  with  every  attendant  particular,  to  give  a 
blacker  character  to  the  story ;  and  S8  he  felt  its  barbarity,  he  firmly 
believed  that  lie  lived  only  to  indict  that  vengeance  so  imperiously  and 

importunately  demanded  by  hiii  motlier The  cabalistic  scieiice, 

by  whobc  principles  alone  she  appeared  to  regulate  her  aclituu,  was 
wly.  so  to  speak,  a  pretext,  to  whicl^  however,  she  leemsd  t»  give 
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the  fidlest  conftdmce.  A  close  commniiication  with  an  extenriTe 
Met  of  exalt^s,  who  ware  then  scattered  throughout  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy  and  Oemiany,  aflbrded  her  the  most  certain  informatioD 
of  the  moTements  of  her  victini ;  and  applying,  as  though  involun- 
tarily, this  information  to  her  cabalistic  calculations,  and  to  the  ua> 
chanfpng  and  sure  influences  of  the  stars,  she  drew  consequence^ 
true  perchance  in  calculation,  but  totally  false  in  principle  •.. . . ,  She 
formed  the  resolution  of  stabbing  the  Jew's  daughter  in  the  presence  of 
her  father,  and  aflerwarda  of  making  bim  a  more  complete  victim  to 
ber  immeasurable  iiiry!' — pp.  427,  4:;i8. 

Malvezzi'a  supposed  daughter — for  the  reader  is  soon  informed 
that  she  is  not  his — was  as  beautiful  as  a  heroine  orromance  ought 
to  be,  and  of  a  character  quite  contrary  to  her  Jewish  guardian. 
He  had  bestowed  the  utmost  care  upon  ber  education,  and  made   . 
her  mistress  of  all  female  accomplishments,  for  the  sordid  pn»- 
po«e  of  fitting  her  for  the  seraglio  at  Constantinc^le,  where  he 
mtended  to  sell  her.     Unluckily  for  him,  he  had  consented  to 
attend  Lodovico  Trivulzio,  the  governor  of  Castel  Uovo,  who  was 
severely  wouoded,  in   his  capacity  ofpbysician,  and  take  his 
daughter  with   him  into  the  castle.     The   old  governor  stoutly 
defended  his  fortress  against  Hie  French,  and  Malvezzi  bad  no 
means  of  getting  away.     His  daughter^  who  accompanied  him, 
wbs  the  heart  of  the  governor's  nepnew,  Annibale,  and 
'  The  mutual  flame  was  quickly  caught, 
And  quickly  too  revealed.' 
Much  amorous  conversation  occurs  in  this  part  of  ttte  voIumCi 
but  our  readers  will  not  lose  any  thing  if  we  take  the  liberty  of 
paasing  it  over. 

Malvezzi  becomes  very  uneasy,  and  longs  for  an  escape.  He 
tampers  with  a  soldier,  who  was  discontented  with  the  governor 
on  account  of  a  flogging  he  had  received,  and  persuades  him  to 
desert,  and  take  a  communication  to  the  enemy.  The  man  con- 
sents, and  makes  the  attempt,  but,  in  so  doing,  contrives,  while 
striking  a  li^t  in^a  dark  passage,  to  set  fire  to  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  which  blows  up  him  and  a  bridge  of  communica- 
tioD  at  the  same  time.  The  attention  of  the  governor  is 
drawn  to  this;  and  oo  the  body  being  fouod,  Malvezzi's  treason- 
able letter  is  discovered.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  is 
ordered  into  a  subterranean  dungeon,  called  the  Torre  del  Dia- 
volo.  In  the  interim  between  the  accident  and  his  discovery, 
hisfesrs  of  detection  lead  him  to  inform  Lucilla  that  he  ia  not 
her  father,  and  to  promise  the  disclosure  of  the  real  secret  of  her 
birth,  if  she  will  employ  her  influence  with  the  Trivulzj  to  save 
his  life.  She  loses  no  time  in  communicnting  this  information  to 
her  lover,  who  rejoices,  of  course,  in  discovenng  that  the  object 
of  his  ofiections  is  not  the  daughter  of  a  Jew. 

Q  2  Malvezzi, 
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'  Malvezzi.  however,  escapes  without  faer  influeoce.  He  amuses 
himself  in  his  miserable  coofiDement  with  reading  the  inscriptioos 
on  the  walls  of  the  dangeon. 

■Oneranthus;  "UnasalusvicUs,  nullam  sperare  salutem."  At  this 
he  shook  his  head,  to  ahow  its  unpalatable  nature.  He  re^  another — 
*'Tu  necedetnaliB,sed  contra audentiorito."  "Fine  words,  in  truth," 
exclaimed  Malvezzi ;  "  Marvellous  s>toical  firmness,  thougli  taught 
only  tn  pompous  books !  If  the  author,  instead  of  being  sealed  in  his 
closet  surrounded  by  the  luxurious  and  lavish  gifts  of  Mncenas  and 
Augustus,  had  only  found  himself  in  my'  situation,  tliat  arrogated  firm- 
ness which  induced  him  to  offer  such  advice  to  others^  would  have  been 
immediately  melted  in  the  bitter  tears  of  despair."  On  turning  his 
«yesalittle  from  the  spot,  he  saw  that  terrible  verse  of  Alighieri  written 
on  Hell's  portal  ;  "  Lasoiate  ogni  speranzs  o  voi  che  entrate." 
-^ese  words  horrifiedhim,  and  he  turned  aws;  in  despair.  But  his 
rorprise  was  extreme  on  perceiving,  in  the  obscurest  comer,  some  He- 
.brew    lines.       The  very  sight,  before  even  ha  had  deciphered  the 

meaning,  made  his  heart  beat  with  'y>j. But  he  immediat«ly 

thought  that  they  only  contained  some  fruitlesx  complunt,  or  the  moral 

comfort  ^ven  by  some  hopeless  victim .  The  ray  of  joy, 

however,  which  had  lightened  his  breast  was  increased  to  extasy  when 
he  discovered  the  following  direction,  of  which  we  at  once  give  the 
translation,  without  quoting  the  Hebrew  ; 

"  In  the  direction  of  this  comer,  between  the  boards  of  the  floor 
and  the  ground,  there  is  a  cave.  Unhappy  son  of  Israel,  if  thou 
hast  courage— descend ;  open, — and  thou  shalt  find  safety," 

' He  sought  some  time  in  vain,  although  he  invoked  all  the 

patriarchs  and  prophets  to  boot.  He  had  nearly  lost  all  hope,  when, 
in  the  line  of  the  corner  between  the  two  walls,  he  found  an  iron 
ling  hidden  in  a,  cavity,  which  seizing  with  two  fingers  of  his  right 

hand,  he,  witbgreat  difficulty,  raised  the  cover  of  the  cave. On 

looking  down,  however,  he  was  horrified  at  the  darkness, — equal, 
says  the  author,  to  that  of  Egypt  j  and  the  dashing  of  the  sea,  whidi 
appeared  to  the  Israelite  not  many  feet  from  the  level  of  his  dungeon. 
Was  by  no  means  calculated  to  throw  oil  on  the  disturbed  state  of 
hfs  mind.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  irresotate,  when  he  thought 
of  the  very  significant  words  of  his  captive  predecessor — "  se  hai 
coraggio,  scendi,"  and  then  beginning  to  bethink  him  of  David  and 
Gideon,  and  other  celebrated  examples  of  courage ;  he  called  to 
hewen  for  resolution. 

, . . .  '  Thrice  did  the  old  coward  endeavour  to  descend,  and  thrice 
bo  withdrew  the  leg  which  he  had  introduced :  an  hour  and  a  half 
had  expired  whilst  he  remained  in  this  state  of  indecision ;  and  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  shut  the  trap-door,  and  returned  to  the 
dungeon,  had  not  the  dread  of  perpetual  imprisonment  prevented 
the  measure.  A  distant  sound  began  to  echo  along  the  extended 
corridor,  and  announced  to  him  the  tidings  that  the  guards  night 
be  approaching,  who  were  to  ootidiiet  him  to  puniahntMit,  andUiis 

caused 
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tKOMi  bim  to  let  hia  f«et  fsll  this  time  mach  lower  tium. before.  In 
this  poEition  be  remsined  for  some  time ;  and  the  rolling  surg^ 
'belotr  having  become  at  this  inst&nt  a  little  quiet,  he  distinctly  heard 
the  grating  of  the  heavy  chains  of  the  first  door,  when  thinking  in- 
staatly  of  the  executioner,  the  tortures,  and  his  death,  from  slieer 
(error,  he  loosened  his  hold,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  bottom.'  I1ie 
spring-door  instantly  shut  down — the  guanls  enteted,  and  were 
astounded  at  the  discovery  of  the  bird's  having  flown. 

Search  is  made,  but  in  vain,  and  every  body  comes  to  the  con- 
clasion,  that  as  the  Jews  are  in  alliance  with  the  devil>  it  is  quite 
useless  to  confine  them  in  the  Torre  del  Diavolo.  The  only  two 
■who  had  ever  escaped  from  it  were  Jews. 

The  old  man  drops  into  a  spacious  vault  which  he  finds  had 
been  inhabited.  He  here  discovers  biscuits  and  wine,  of  whi6h 
he  makes  use,  and,  what  is  of  more  permanent  advantage,  a  plan 
of  a  tunnel  under  the  sea  from  Castel  Uovo  to  the  main  land. 
The  author  here  indulges  in  some  lather  sorry  wit,  at  the  expense 
of  Brunei,  little  suspecting  that  his  own  device  of  an  escape 
through  the  Thames  tunnel  bad  been  made  matter  of  jest,  in  a 
burlesque  directed  against  novelists  of  this  class. 

His  passage  through  this  tunnel,  which  is  tediously  and  ob- 
scurely described,  leads  him  into  a  cemetery,  where  he  sees  a 
lofty  lady  in  a  black  mantle,  mourning  over  a  cenotaph,  and  this 
lady  is  Camilla.  He  does  not  know  her,  but,  terrified  by  her 
wild  gestures,  he  dares  not  venture  on  appearing.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Castel  del  Uovo  has  been  taKen,  but  the  Trivulzj, 
with  Lncilla,  whom  the  old  governor  has  taken  under  his  espe- 
cial patronage,  escape  through  the  same  passage  as  Malvezzi, 
having,  under  the  conduct  of  an  unknown  knight,  approached  it 
by  a  diEferent  route.  The  Jew  finally  obtains  refuge  in  the  house 
of  a  rich  brother  Israelite,  where  he  is  sadly  grieved  about  the  loss 
of'  his  ducats  and  his  daughter. 

Many  adventures,  not  very  important  towards  carrying  on  the 
story,  follow,  but  at  last  the  Jew  obtains  an  audience  of  the  Vice- 
roy, the  duke  of  Montpensier.  The  duke  had  heard  his  history 
from  the  Trivulzj,  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection,  and 
Malvezzi's  reception  is  ungracious  enough.  Montpensier  promisea 
that  he  will  inquire  into  nis  case,  but  orders  him  to  be  detained 
until  he  is  confronted  with  Trivulzio.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
.  tumult,  suddenly  arising,  calls  away  the  viceroy,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Jew  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  whom  he  had  be- 
trayed. Camilla  had  not  lost  sight  of  h>m,  and  the  hour  of  her 
revenge  was  aow  at  band.  Lucitla  enters  the  hall,  and  the  da^er 
of  tlie  vindictive  lady  b  raised  to  stab  her  from  behind,  when 
Camilla,  agitated  by  her  emotions,  iolb  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Her 
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Her  dagger  had  not  been  perceived,  and  the  byataDders,  think* 
ing  her  mad,  do  not  interfere  with  her  tnovementB.  After  some 
time  she  succeeds  in  getting  into  the  chamber  where  the  Trivulzj, 
with  whom  was  Luciila,  had  summoned  Malvezzi.  The  expected 
coup  de  th^tre — we  have  kept  the  author's  secret  as  well  as  he 
does  himself,  but  every  body  must  see  it  from  the  beginning— 
now  comes  on.  At  the  moment  she  discovers  that  Lucilla  is  her 
long-lost  daughter — all  winds  up  at  once ;  Malvezzi  confesses 
his  villany,  and  dies  of  terror  and  remorse,  and  Annibeje  marries 
Lucilla,  who  is  now  found  out  to  be  Sibilla  Odaleta. 

We  find,  scattered  through  the  book,  witches  like  Meg  Mer- 
rilies;  dwarfs,  as  Flibbertigibbet  and  other  mischievous  urchins, 
whom  it  delights  the  author  of  Waverley  to  patronize ;  boisterouq 
squires,  chivalrous  masters ;  in  short,  the  whole  suppellex  of  a 
romanzo  istorico.  The  author  intimates,  in  his  book,  that  he  has 
Dot  long  left  the  benches  of  school,  and  he  possesses  some  talent 
which  may  hereafter  enable  him  to  do  better. 

The  author  of  the  '  Castello  di  Trezzo'  is  also,  we  are  ia- 
formed,  a  young  man,  and  his  story  is  even  more  inartificial  than 
that  which  we  have  just  analyzed.  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  had 
impiisoned  his  uncle  Bamabcl  in  the  castle  of  Trezzo,  where  the 
old  man  is  followed  by  Donnina,  of  the  femily  of  Porri,  and  bis 
daughter  Ginevra.  A  gallant  cavalier,  Palamede,  loves  this  girl, 
and  the  nodus  of  the  novel  consists  in  his  attempt  to  release  her. 
The  intrigues  of  a  false  friend,  Aldobrado,  place  him  in  great 
danger,  while,  under  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  get  him  into 
the  castle,  he  really  desires  to  expose  him  to  assassination.  The 
friendship  of  Enzel  Petraccio,  a  fortune-teller,  or  ariolo,  a  cha- 
racter who,  in  historical  romances,  always  plays  a  conspicuous  part, 
serves  to  guard  Palamede  from  these  perils ;  but  at  last  the  heto 
is  obliged  to  give  up  attempting  any  entrance  into  the  castle,  and 
he  resolves  on  goins  to  Milan,  to  pray  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
mistress  from  John  Galeazzo.  By  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  which 
commonly  attends  heroes,  he  chances  to  discover  that  Aldobrado 
has  a  design  to  assassinate  Duke  Louis  oi*  France,  who  has  come 
into  ItaJy  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  Valentine  Visconti. 
This  assassination  he  prevents  by  bravely  coming  forward  to  the 
defence  of  the  prince,  and  the  scene  in  which  ne  rescues  him 
from  the  attack  of  his  assailants  is  executed  with  much  spirit 
and  vigour. 

This  gallant  action  wins  Ginevra  for  Palamede,  but  John  Ga- 
leazzo, at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  the  lady  to  her  lover,  orders 
the  poisoning  of  Bamabd,  with  whose  death  uie  book  concludes. 

The  style  is  harsh  and  full  of  awkward  idioms,  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  fear  tbat  the  work  is  one  of  those  which  is  likely  not  to  be  agree- 
able 
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able  to  gods.'men,  orcolmans.  The  younf^i^ntleman  who  writes 
It  is  a  much  better  antiquary  than  a  novelist ;  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  localities  and  town  of  Milan  voiild  fit  him  for  a  cicerone. 

'Cabrino  Fondulo*  i>  little  more  than  an  historical  fragment. 
The  Scene  of  this  novel  also  is  laid  in  the  time  of  John  Galeazzo. 
The  author  is  a  man  of  some  power,  and  the  alternation  of  the 
character  of  Cabrino,  the  hero,  through  vice  end  virtue,  is  rather 
irell  managed,  but  we  have  not  room  for  extracts. 

We  had  marked  one  novel  of  a  much  hieher  class  than  these, 
Haozoni's  'I  Promessi  SpOKi,'  for  the  subject  of  a  review;  but 
we  prefer  giving  a  history  of  the  literary  career,  and  a  precis  of  all 
the  works  of  that  very  clever  author.  It  would  be  perfectly  un- 
fiur  to  insert  this  in  an  article,  which  has  stretehed  to  a  length  far 
b^ond  what  we  expected,  but  we  shall  certainly  make  room  for 
h  in  onr  next. 

Among  the  literary  novelties  of  Germany,  '  ScIiIobs  Avalon' 
•o  historical  romance,  in  tbree  volumes,  attracts  our  notice,  in- 
asmuch as  the  title-page  userts  it  to  be  from  the  English  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  the  translator  of  Walladmor.  The  writer,  who 
uses  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Willibald  Alexis,  a  German  novelist 
of  some  repute,  is  editor  of  a  clever  Berlin  paper,  and  esteemed 
for  his  talents.  This  is  an  old  trick,  and  a  successful  one :  his 
conntrymen,  however,  early  discovered  it,  and  forgave  the  delin- 
quent; bnt  be  has  been  so  enamoured  of  his  soi-disant  title  of 
Translator,  that  he  has  contented  himself  with  appearing  only  as 
the  foster- fatlier,  not  the  actual  parent  of  the  Schlosa  Avalon. 
Wherefore  he  chose  thus  to  designate  his  work  we  know  not,  unless 
it  was  because,  as  he  himself  confesses,  the  name  has  a  good 
sound*.  In  fact,  as  a  foreign  critic  has  remarked,  it  is  more  a 
romantic  chronicle  than  an  historical  romance,  though  it  comprises 
a  series  of  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  princes  of  the 
Stuart  family,  till  the  arrival  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  Re- 
■toratioa.  We  doubt,  too,  whether  the  author  intended  Robert 
Retcher  of  Saltoun,  or  Raleigh  Loscelyne  of  Avalon  aa  his  hero, 
so  equally  is  onr  interest  div^ided  between  them ;  and  even  of 
these  we  often  lose  sight  for  a  considemble  time,  while  other  actors, 
among  whom  the  unfortunate  Monmouth  is  a  conspicuous  figure, 
occupy  the  scene.  Both  Lady  Harriet  Wentworth,  also,  and  Anna 
Tenmson,  possess  nearly  equal  claims  to  be  regard'Hl  as  the  he- 
roine. If,  however,  the  plan  selecteil  by  the  author  does  not 
admit  of  that  unity  of  interest  which  we  look  for  in  a  work  of 

*  The  Cull«ar  Anion  i>  ■  rluiic  ntm?  In  rorainllc  Legend,  being  eileb 
*'■""'"    -•    ■       -■  -     ■■  •„„  the  hiMoiToft^r  1« 
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fiction — if  the  personazes  of  his  romBRCe  seem  nfher  Ae  ttaf- 
firang  to  an  extensive  historical  back-ground,  than  the  pnncipel 
features  in  the  composition,  we  are  not  disposed  to  censure  mm 
on  thai  account,  although  ve  may  be  puzzled  how  precisely  to  de- 
signate his  work.  The  attention  of  ^e  reader  is  at  leaat  faept  aKre 
from  beginning  to  end,  for  though  the  interest  shifts  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another,  it  rarely  can  be  said  to  flag;  since  even  such  merely 
episodical  scenes  as  those  in  which  the  poet  Otway  is  iDtrodaced, 
and  which  might  be  cut  ont  without  at  all  aSecting  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  are  not  without  their  value  as  historical  accessaries. 
The  number  of  characters  introduced  is  so  great,  that  of  the 
major,  part  of  them  we  obtain  little  more  than  occasional  glimpses. 
Among  the  portraits  of  this  class,  we  may  mention  Russel,  Essex, 
Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Rochester,  Churchill,  Judge  Jeffieriest 
Dr.  Oates,  and  a  variety  of  other  well-known  personages  of  that 
period.  In  the  second  v<riume  the  duke  of  MonraoDtfa,  and  in 
the  third,  the  unhappy  James  II.,  are  drawn  more  at  length.  The 
multiplicity  of  events,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed 
each  other,  render  it  difficult  to  give  a  tolerably  connected  abstract 
of  them ;  all  that  we  can  here  do  is  to  notice  some  of  the  more 
prominent  among  them.  One  of  the  earliest  scenes  is  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  return  from  Scotland,  when  he 
and  his  train  reach  the  shore  in  safety,  and  stop  at  the  *  Protestant 
England,'  which  is  kept  by  Sandy,  a  Scottish  Covenanter  who 
has  fled  to  England,  and  who  afterwards  becomes  an  important 
9haracterin  the  piece.  The  rest  of  the  crew  perish,  except  Raleigh 
Loscelyne,  who  reaches  the  shore  after  having  witnessed  the  de^ 
of  his  uncle,  the  gallaut  Sir  Philip  Loscelyne,  the  commander  of 
the  vessel.  He  is  conveyed  into  Sandy's  house,  where  he  ia  re- 
cognized by  his  friend  Robert  Fletcher,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  On  leaving  the  inn  they  separate,  and 
Fletcher  falls  in  with  two  suspicious  persons,  along  with  whomhe  is 
afterwards  apprehended,  and  conveyed  before  Sir  Thomas  Poide. 
Here  he  is  about  to  be  committed  by  the  zealous  magistrate, 
being  known  as  the  son  of  a  noted  republican,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  liberates  him  from  his  unpleasant  m- 
tuation.  Raleigh  in  the  meanwhile  hastens  to  visit  his  mistresa, 
Lady  Harriet ;  he  reaches  her  residence  by  moonlight,  and  after 
gazing  some  time  into  her  apartment,  is  at  length  seen,  and  re- 
ceives a  signal  to  enter.  Flying  with  impatience  to  meet  her,  he 
stands  struck  with  horror,  on  discovering  that  he  is  not  the  person 
expected  ;  and  the  lady  confesses,  that  she  has,  during  his  long  ab- 
sencefrom  England  bestowed  her  affections  on  another,  but  assmes 
him  that  he  still  retains  her  esteem.  She  implores  him  to  retire, 
as  she  now  sees  her  hnsband  approaching  throngb  tbig 
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Baki^  obeys,  and  io  order  to  eac^w  being  seen  binudf,  he  steps 
into  a  dark  recess,  while  two  strutgera  pass  by  him.  One  of  these 
is  Robert  Fletcher,  and  he  has  now  no  doubt  but  that  his  friend 
is  his  successful  rivsi.  It  is  MoomouCh,  however,  whom  Bobert 
ftccompanies,  who  has  triumphed  over  Harriet's  constancy,  and 
induced  her  to  enter  ioto  a  secret  marriage. 

Raleigh  proceeds  towards  Loodon,  but  the  shock  he  has  re- 
ceived, and  his  subsequent  agitation,  prevent  him  from  teaching 
the  capital)  and  he  is  detained  for  some  time  by  illnes8>  at  an  inn 
where  ne  oveiiiears  a  plot  against  the  Duke  of  York.  As  soon  as 
he  is  convalescent,  he  escapes,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Xiondoa, 
hastens  (o  inform  Ix)rd  Sunderland  of  the  conspiracy ;  but  that 
minbter  treats  the  afiur  very  lightly.  He  then  visits  Uie  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  and  it  is  in  that  nobl«naa's  antechamber  that  we 
first  meet  with  the  poet  Otway,  Shortly  after  this,  Fletcher 
arrives  in  London,  and  pays  his  respects  to  Dean  Tennisoo  and 
his  niece,  soIiciUsg  the  hand  of  the  latter ;  but  the  dignitary, 
who  is  a  high  churchman,  and  entertains  a  etrong  dislike  both 
towarda  soldiers  and  repablicaos,  instead  of  listening  to  his  suit, 
infornu  him,  that  be  ronst  not  think  of  repeating  his  visits  until 
he  is  prepaid  to  discharge  certain  bonds  to  a  large  amount,  given 
by  his  father  to  the  father  of  Miss  Tennison. 
.  Shortly  afier  this,  the  scene  shifts  to  a  tavern,  where  Rochester 
aod  a  party  of  his  mad  companions  are  holding  a  ooctumal  revel 
in  the  disg^iise  of  b^^^us — accident  leads  Ralei^  to  the  spot. 
and  curiosity  induces  mm  to  enter  the  bouse.  Beneath  the  same 
roof  an  ass^onUy  is  held  by  some  conspirators  :  the  loiliEarv  enter 
to  arrest  them,  and  Lord  Howard  is  seized  by  them,  but  llie  rest 
efifect  their  escape.  Lord  Essex,  whose  name  had  been  mentioned 
as  concerned  in  the  plot,  is  apprised  by  his  friend  Raleigh  of 
his  danger,  and  urged  to  flight ;  bat  he  refiises,  and  is  conveyed 
to  the  "^wer,  where  he  shortly  afier  destroys  himself  Raleigh 
is  obliged  to  appear  as  a  witness  against  Russel,  whose  trial  and 
execution  fiimiah  some  interesting  scenes. 

The  events  succeeding  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Monmouth's 
esct^,  his  subsequent  appearaace  in  the  west  of  En^lsjid,  and 
his  defeat  at  Sedgemoor,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
seccmd  volume.  Just  before  the  rising  of  the  insurgents,  Fletcher 
is  decoyed  by  a  stratagem  to  a  house  in  the  country,  where  he 
finds  himself  detained  a  prisoner,  although  in  other  respects  treated 
with  great  courtesy.    The  only  person  he  sees,  besides  the  domes- 


tics who  attend  upon  him,  is  an  old  French  lady,  who  dines  with 
bim  every  da^.  At  length,  determined  on  escaping  frtHn  this 
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singular  captivity,  be  prepares  to  gag  her,  and  then  rush  out, 
whuo  the  BKvaoti  are  eogagod  in  removing  the  dioner;  when*  to 
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his  gi'Mt  aftoaiihment;  be  findi  that  his  tormiBntor  is  no  o&er 
than  ht9  mistress,  the  lively  Anne  Tennison,  who  has  depmed 
hiiD  of  his  liberty,  in  order  to  preveot  his  siding  with  the  rebels. 
Notwitbstttuding  this,  he  aPterwajils  escapes  and  joins  Monmouth, 
but,  before  the  battle,  is  dismissed  for  having  shot  a  presbyteriui. 
After  the  Duke's  defeat,  however,  be. meets  with  him  again  ;  hut 
while  he  goes  to  seek  assistance,  a  party  of  his  pnrsuen  come  up 
and  make  the  noble  fugitive  their  prisoner,  and  Fletdier  himself 
escapes  with  difficulty.  Monmouth's  executioD,  and  the  parting 
scene  preceding  it  with  Lady  Harriet,  termioats  this  portion  a 
the  work.  In  me  third  volume  Dean  Tennison  makes  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  in  several  of  the  early  chapters :  a  rather  awkward 
incident  introduces  him  to  James,  who,  struck  by  the  oharms  of 
his  niece,  accedes  to  her  petition,  and  grants  a  pardon  to  the 
proscribed  Fletcher.  The  monarch's  impolitic  measures,  in  the 
meanwhile,  accelerate  the  impeuding  storm;  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Bishops,  which  gives  rise  to  a  well-depicted  historical 
scene,  serves  only  as  the  prelude  to  greater  disturlKUices.  But  w« 
nust  pursue  the  dean  and  his  niece,  who  on  that  eveottiil  day  quit 
London,  and  are  benighted  in  a  wood  during  a  violent  stonn. 
Hera  they  fait  in  with  a  party  of  covenanters,  at  the  head  of  whom 
is  Sandy,  whose  fanaticism  since  the  dreadfiil  death  of  his  dau^ter 
has  attained  such  a  height,  that  he  vows  to  sacrifice  the  dean  to 
his  resentment,  as  a  conspicuous  member  of  that  church  which  he 
holds  in  utter  i^horrence.  The  dignitary  is  rescued  from  dits 
perilous  situation  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  from  Sunderland 
to  Sandy,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians,  promising  to 
restore  them  to  their  rights,  on  condition  of  their  making  common 
cause  with  the  Catholic  party  ag^nst  the  church.  Fletcher,  in 
the  meanwhile,  who  regards  himself  as  the  murderer  of  Sandy's 
daughter,  having  killed  her  bridegroom,  and  thereby  been  me 
cause  of  her  distraction  and  death,  filled  with  horror  and  remorse, 
has  turned  miaker,  and  refuses  to  listen  either  to  Sunderland 
himself  or  to  Lady  Harriet,  each  of  whom  attempts  to  gain  him 
over  to  their  respective  parties,  Raleigh,  who  has  been  sent  to  the 
Tower,  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty  at  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and 
of  having  favoured  Monmouth's  escape  ftom  the  field,  is  at  length 
liberated  by  his  sovereign,  when  the  latter  finds  himself  deserted 
by  most  of  the  nobles  on  whose  co-operation  he  relied.  The  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  the  statesmen  who  had 
gone  to  invite  him  over,  hastens  the  crisis  of  affairs.  In  spite  of 
all  his  injuries,  still  faithful  to  bis  sovereign,  R^eigh  marcnes  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  the  king's  forces  against  the  Protestant 
party ;  and  here  he  encounters  Lady  Harriet,  who  has  taken  up 
arms,  and,likeano&erJoMiof  AR,iad«tamuB«dtoflgbt  for  tm 
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righto  <^ber  coontry.  In  vain  do«s  she  implon  htm  to  lay  down 
the  aword  be  baa  drawn  in  an  ill-advised  cause,  and  come  over  to 
her  side.  Loyal^  proves  stronger  than  affection,  sad  the  gallant 
cavalier  firiits  till  iho  fortune  of  the  field  declares  in  favour  of 
Orange.  He  yields  up  bis  sword  to  the  prince,  but  is  permitted 
to  be  the  hearer  of  the  sad  tidings  to  the  unfortunate  James.  He 
Afterwards  assists  the  queen  in  her  escape  to  France ;  and  likewiifl 
follows  the  king  on  his  flight  from  Whitehall,  but  is  treacherously 
stabbed  by  a  sailor  in  the  boat  while  crossing  the  river.  Lady 
Harriet  attends  on  him  in  his  last  moments,  and  receives  his  parting 
breath :  after  which  she  embraces  the  Catholic  religion,  and  retires 
to  a  convent  in  France.  Fletcher,  with  less  desert,  is  more  fortu- 
Date,  for  after  three  years'  abjuration  of  all  worldly  vanities,  be  is 
reconverted  by  his  mistress,  and  rewarded  with  her  hand. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  incidents  of  thia  tale  :  nor  have 
wo  here  room  eitb«r  to  notice  any  of  the  other  events  we  have 
passed  over,  or  to  eater  into  any  observations  on  the  merits  of  thv 
wort. 

To  those  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  Danish  literature,  Mr. 
Ingemann  is  already  known  as  an  elegant  dramatic  poet  The  worji 
DOW  before  us  is,  we  believe,  his  first  romance. 

Valdemar  the  Second  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteeatb 
centnry,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  Victorious,  which, 
in  the  later  yean  of  his  reign,  he  changed  for  one  more  noblci 
though  less  pompous — that  of  the  Legislator.  The  story  com- 
mences with  the  year  1204,  and  is  opened  by  a  conversation  be* 
tween  four  of  the  learned  men  of  that  period  ; — the  Archbishop 
Aiidreas  Suneson  of  Lund,  author  of  au  old  Latin  poem  on  reU. 
flious  subjects,  called  Hexaemeron  ;  the  learned  monk,  G-uoner  of 
Roeskild ;  the  royal  physician,  Henrik  Harpestraeng,  and  the  old 
historian  Saxo-Grammaticus,  who  is  surprised  by  the  three  former 
in  the  ceU  of  bis  cbister  at  Soroe,  while  engaged  in  compiling  hia 
history  of  Denmark.  The  archbishop  delivers  to  Sazo's  care  and 
tuition  an  orphan  boy,  Kari  de  Riese,  who,  in  the  course  of  the 
romance,  fills  a  principal  character  near  King  Valdemar.  Tba 
incidents  soon  multiply,  aod  the  reader's  attention  i*  well  engaged 
by  vivid  description  and  striking  delineations  of  character.  Among 
others,  we  have  the  bold  and  gloomy  Count  Albert  of  North 
Albingia,oDeofValdemar'amo!itdietinguished  generals;  the  Lady 
Helena,  who  employs  her  fiiacinationa  on  the  king;  and,  lastly, 
the  King  himself.  At  &  banquet,  on  beholding  her  portrait,  he 
becomes  enamoured  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mift,  and  sends  Strange,  one  of  his  Knights,  to  solicit  her  hand. 
This  mission  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  the  Lady  Helenai 
jiba  loses  her  intellects  wiUi  her  bopea  of  tapilty,  and  lit  tha  rwt 
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of  the  roinance  dwindles  into  a  wt^dering  "Witch.  Strangci  succeeds 
in  his  jntssion  to  the  Bohemian  court,  and  stands  s^  his  master's 
proxy  during  the  niamase.  We  may  here  meation  the  two  cere- 
jDonies  which  followed  the  royal  marriages  of  that  period.  The 
£rst  is,  that  the  bridegroom  phiyed  at  chess  with  the  bride,  and  the 
latter  was  required  to  lose  thrice.  The  second  we  give  in  the 
author's  own  words.  The  bride,  being  invited  to  proceed  to  the 
bridal  chamber,  goes  through  the  ceremony,  which  is  thus  related  : 
'  The  kuight  rose,  respectfully  presented  his  arm  to  the  PrinceBs, 
and. followed  by  t)ie  whole  court,  led  her  to  the  ma|:iiificeot  bridal 
chamber,  where  she  had  to  recline  on  the  nuptial  couch  in  faer  full 
wedding  robes.  The  kni^hl  then  sat  down  on  a  chair  beside  her,  and, 
having  first  carefully  wiped  his  boot  of  Morocco  leatJier,  placed  his 
right  foot  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  but  on  the  extreme  edge,  and 
■o  lightly,  that  his  golden  spurs  made  not  the  smallest  rent  in  the 
royal  linen.  This  ceremony  was  observed  with  great  grace  and. 
decorum,  and  the  knight,  having  gently  touched  the  sheet  with  his 
boot,  replaced  his  foot  upon  the  carpet,  and  then  both  arose.  The 
knight  then  respectiblly  aalutcd  the  young  queen  and  left  the  bridal 
chamber,  accompanied  by  all  the  guests  and  witneasM.' 

But  while  this  ceremony  was  performing  at  Prague,  the  ficlde 
Valdemar  fell  In  love  with  the  fair  but  haughty  Princess  Berea- 
gard  of  Portugal,  whom  be  had  met  while  on  a  visit  to  Count 
Schwerin  the  Black.  Under  the  influence  of  this  new  attach- 
ment, he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  Bohemian  coart,  desiring 
his  proxy,  Strange,  to  proceed  do  further  in  his  mission  :  but  the 
marriage  had  been  already  solemnised.  The  meek  temper  of 
Margaret  soon  won  the  aSectionate  esteem  of  Valdemar,  and  the 
eettuHBslic .  veneration  of  the  people.  Her  Bohemiaa  name, 
Dankmar,  was  changed  by  her  subjects  into  Dagmar,  signifying 
Aurora,  the.mother  of  day.  The  memory  of  the  Princess  Beren- 
f^uA  was  fieah  in  Valdemar's  recollection ;  and  to  divert  his  grow- 
ing melaacholy,  he  engaged  in  a  Crusade  against  the  Pagans  of 
Livonia,  and  appointed  Queen  Margaret  to  the  regency  during 
liis  absence.  On  the  return  of  the  king  she  procured  the  release 
of  Bishop  Valdemar,  who  had  beeo  a  close  prisoner  for  several 
years;  but  the  artful  Ecclesiastic  employed  his  liberty  in  rekindling 
old  animosities  against  the  king.  The  second  volume  is  prina- 
pally  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  wars  in  which  Valdemar  was 
engaged.  It  also  relates  the  death  of  Queen  Dagmar,  an  event 
which  occurred  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Valdemar,  and 
dien  Uie  king's  marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Portugal  was  quickly 
effected. 

'  Among  the  old  ballads  of  that  period,  the  popular  hatred  is 
strongly  expressed  against  this  Queen.  Valdemar  continued  a 
victonoiM  career  agaitut  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  (who  had 
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finned  an  alliance  intb  Henry  the  Black  and  Bishop  Valdemar :) 
but  Otho  diea,  and  Vsldemar  is  victorious,  and  captures  H&m- 
buinti,  and  again  engages  in  a  graad  Crusade  against  the  Pagans 
of  CivoQia.  Here,  though  his  army  consisted  of  seventy  thousand 
veteran  soldiers,  he  was  in  gi^at  danger,  and,  according  to  the  old 
songs  awl  chronicles,  was  delivered  by  the  especial  interposition  of 
heaven  ;  for  tui  enchanted  standard  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  Tbe  author's  favourite  hero,  Karl  de  Riese,  is  beater  of 
the  c^sti^  standard,  and  tlie  Christians  are  victorious.  The 
Grasadoconotudes  with  the  b^tism  of  the  Liyonians,  and  Valdemar 
returns  in  triumph.  But  the  Queen's  haughty  bearing  promotes 
discontent,  and  she  falls  by  a  bow  shot  from  an  unknown  hand. 
Valdemar  spent  three  years  in  seclusion,  till,  being  visited  by 
bis  reconciled  foe,  Henry  the  Black,  in  the  island  of  Lyoe,  he  was 
by  him  treacherously  seized  in  his  sleep,  and  taken  prisoner. 
Ine  people  endeavoured  to  effect  his  release  by  f<Kce  of 
arms,  hut  in  vain ;  and  at  length  procured  it  by  paying  ao  koop- 
nous  ransom.  The  public  feeling  on  this  occasion  was  expressed 
in  the  following  old  verses,  taken  from  the  songs' of  the  warrior^s 
KKmpevisen  i — 
n*nki,  noble  oulds  lod  Ikdiea  ttir  1  Tik  have  Kdle  Jonlmer  og-  Pnicr  I 

WtwM  Icipdneu  MT'd  your  king  {  De  nn  dsiw  hem  <at  hold, 

Ta  E»a  Iha  gold  [bat  deck'd  jour  btlr,  Daapirta  rorhannem  ci  LindeeUerKjader, 

And  cotAj  chain  and  ring,  Og  ikke  dem  hovedguid. 

Right  glad  vsre  all  tbe  Daaith  ntea  Saa  glade  rare  alle  ds  duuke  Hand 

'  Thair  king  was  treed  from  wen,  Dana  berre  var  liEit  of  Hcede, 

Ai  jojtnl  ai  iha  aagtla  whan  Sam  Knglone  lan  Puakemorgen 

llicir  T»rd  (nnn  daalh  aroie.  Vor  berre  Aod  op  of  Doede. 

On  regaining  itia  liberty,  the  King  devoted  himself  to  the  reatora- 
^Q  qF  mtemat  order,  which  had  necessarily  been  interrupted 
daring  bis  absence.  He  had  taken  an  oath,  previously  to  his 
liberation,  not  to  resent  the  insult  of  Count  Henry,  nor  to  seek 
reparation  for  the  losses  which  be  had  sustained.  Being,  however, 
abatdved  from  this  obligation  by  a  papal  bull,  he  pn)ceeded  against 
his  enemy,  and  lost  the  battle  of  Bomhsved  through  tbe  back- 
wardness of  the  Ditbmarses,  after  having  been  wounded,  and  left 
on  the  field,  when  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  mortal  enemy, 
ConntAdolphofHolstein.  This  hero,  however,  disguised  him- 
self, and  led  the  king  to  Kiel,  where  he  delivered  him  over  to  his 
friends.  On  being  asked  by  tfae  King  who  he  was,  and  why  he 
uberaled  him,  he  refused  to  answer  the  former  question,  and  to  the 
latter,  retried  with  the  words,  'forgive  us  our  trespasses  aawe 
forgive  otnera.* 

Afier  this  defeat  the  King  never  more  drew  his  sword  in  ambi- 
tious prefects,  hot  employed  nimselT  solely  ui  promoting  the  peace 
ud  happiness  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  be  gave  various  useflil 
^  institutionB, 
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histitations,  and  a  code  of  laws  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  oF 
tiie '  Legislator.' 

The  reader  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  the  materials  an 
^undant;  in  truth  wethink  so  too:  but  the  author  has  manaeed 
them  with  great  skill.  His  style  is  uniformly  excellent.  Tba 
amatory  scenes,  (for  these  are  grand  staple  commodities  in  all 
novels,)  though  they  have  not  been  his  principal  care,  yet  are 
described  with  taste  and  feeling.  The  astrological  dissertations, 
however,  are  tiresome  ;  and  the  witchcraft,  the  presentiments  and 
prophecies  are  cumbrous  j'pieces  of  machinery,  and  could  have 
been  well  spared^ 


Abt.  X. — /  LonAardi  alia  prima  Crodata,  Canti  15  di  Tommaao 
Grossi.  3  vols.  8vo.    Mllano.  Ferrario.  1826. 

TN  order  that  our  readers  may  better  judn  of  our  observations 
*•  upon  this  poem,  (hitherto  unknown  in  Sngland,)  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents. 

When  the  Crusaders,  who  set  out  after  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, held  in  L095,  were  on  their  way  to  the  siege  of  Antioch, 
they  were  compelled  to  traverse  a  steep  and  broken  mountain, 
described,  by  contemporary  historians,  in  terms  of  unfeigned 
terror.*  Tlie  poem  opens,  at  one  of  the  Passes,  where,  se- 
cluded in  a  cavern  called  the  '  Bocca  delle  Prede,'  Uved  a  hermit, 
who  beholds  the  army  of  the  Cross  filine  its  ranks  along  ft 
narrow  path,  and  recognises  among  them  nis  own  countrymen, 
the  Lombards.  With  these  advanced  a  lady  of  dazzling  beauty, 
who  is  nearly  precipitated  by  accident  into  the  gulph  below, 
when  a  young  knight  adventures  for  her  safetVi  and  rescues  her.1 
But  he  becomes  the  victim  of  his  own  danng,  and  would  have 
been  dashed  to  pieces,  had  he  not  been  supported  by  some 
underwood — and,  finally,  carried  by  the  hermit  into  his  cavern, 
where  he  expends  on  the  knight's  wounds  all  his  saving  powers 
of  medicament. 

Shortly  after  arrives  an  Armenian,  from  whom  they  learn 
tidings  of  the  Sultan's  measures.  With  this  Armenian  for  Ins 
guide,  the  knight  determines  to  rejoin  the  Crusaders.  Befoft  his 
departure,  however,  he  informs  the  hermit  that  he  is  Gnlfiero, 
the  son  of  Arvino,  chief  of  the  Lombards,  and  relates  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  Crusade.  Among  other  particulars,  headds, 
that  he  is  the  brother  of  one  Reginaldo,  the  principid  Croist  chief 

*  Jacob  BoDgtniiu,  ii  hU  '  GatUi  Dei  p«  Vtnaem,'  ftc  ctOt  Ujii  nDBBMin  'Dkr 
holiain  ModUdud.'    Tbe  tbote  vrnk  wu  publUluMl  la  3  vol*,  in  btio,  at  Bnove^ 
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foi  an  QiuacceaBful  expedition  agaioBt  Nice ;  but  uiic«  become  a 
Renegade.  The  hermit,  though  bound  by  a  tow,  yet  wishes 
to  join  the  Crusadere ;  and  he,  therefore,  delegates  the  Armenian 
to  demand  his  absolution  from  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  Lonibard 
and  his  guide  then  depart,  and  arrive  at  the  Christian  camp  uoder 
-  Aatioch. 

Arvino,  on  his  son's  arrival,  communicates  to  him  the  c^tture 
of  his  sbter  by  the  Saracens.  This  was  the  same  lady  who  had 
been  in  such  peril  at  the  mountain  pass.  Arrino  gives  the 
Armenian  a  sword,  to  be  presented  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude 
to  the  anchorite,  (an  odd  gifl,  truly,  for  a  hermit,]  and  me  guide 
departs  in  search  of  Peter.  Shortly  after,  there  follows  a  skii^ 
mish,  in  which  Gulfiero  is  on  the  pomt  of  being  alaia  by  Saladin, 
a  Saracen  chief,  when  his  life  is  spared  by  his  foe,  who,  it  wiU 
present^'  be  seen,  has  ample  reason  for  this  act  of  generosity. 

The  laii  Giselda,  Gulfiero's  sister,  was,  on  her  capture,  placed 
in  the  seraglio  of  Acciano,  Lord  of  Antioch  ;  and  there  formed  a 
strict  friendship  with  the  Sultan's  favourite  wife  Sofia,  by  birth  a 
Greek,  and  in  faith  a  Christian,  lliis  lady  takes  the  utmost 
interest  in  Giselda's  fate.  She  has  a  handsome  son,  who  has 
free  access  to  the  beautiful  caf>tive,  and  to  him  she  relates  the 
occasion  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  to  dis- 
chai^  a  vow  made  by  her  mother,  Vielinda,  whose  possession 
had  been  bitterly  disputed  by  two  brothers,  Arvino  and  Pagano. 
The  latter,  havmg  been  guilty  of  some  flagrant  excesses  against 
his  brother,  went  into  exile,  while  the  fortunate  Arvino  gained 
the  hand  of  Vielinda.  Pagano  subsequently  showed  himself 
desirous  of  a  reconciliation,  in  which  he  succeeded,  and  pre- 
sented himself  at  Milan,  the  native  place  of  the  parties.  Ap- 
paieotly  repenting  of  his  crimes,  he  was  received  back  with 
open  arms :  this  d^wrtment,  however,  was  merely  assumed ; 
for,  with  the  most  cold-blooded  treachery,  he  set  nre  by  night 
to  his  brotheT^  palace,  designing  to  assassinate  him  in  tlie 
tumult.  In  mistake,  however,  hexiUed  his  father,  Foico;  and, 
assisted  by  many  of  his  accomplices,  (among  others  one  Pirro,) 
carried  off  Vielmda,  Arvino's  wife,  who  then  makes  a  vow  to 
•end  her  daughter  to  Jerusalem,  if  she  escape,  and  this,  in  (act, 
happened;  for  Pagano,  seized  with  horror,  upon  learning  that  he 
had  assassinated  his  own  hther,  permitted  her  at  once  to  go  free, 
and  betook  himself  to  flight,  no  one  knew  whither. 

Saladin,  as  will  easily  be  supposed,  was  touched  with  this 
Bccount: — Giselda  wept:  'Or  che  non  pud  di  beila  donna  il 
pianto  ?*  The  transition  from  pity  to  love  is  natural  and  rapid. 
Saladin  becomes  enamoured,  and  meets  with  responsive  love ; 
while  Giselda  learns  from  her  admirer  of  her  brotber'a  safe  return 
to  the  Cmiai  camp,  A  acenef 
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A  scebe,  animportatit  to  the  progress  of  the  poem,  meanwhile 
takes  place  at  the  '  Bocca  delle  Prede,'  where  Peter  the  Hermit 
with  difficulty  prevents  a  serious  scuffle  between  the  sturdy 
Anchorite  and  the  Prince  Tancred.  The  party,  however,  next 
morning,  set  out  tc^ther  to  rejoin  the  Christian  camp.  On  their 
arriv^.  Prince  Tancred  can  scarcely  protect  Peter  the  Hermit  ■ 
from  the  popular  indignation  consequent  upon  his  pusillanimous 
flight. 

A  truce  then  existed  between  the  Christians  and  the  besieged, 
and  the  Lombard  hermit,  apprehensive  of  being  recc^ised, 
retires  to  the  quarters  of  Boemondo.  But  while  the  Saracens  are 
wandering  about  in  the  Christian  camp  interring  their  dead,  a 
man  in  search  of  the  body  of  his  slaughtered  son,  discovers,  in 
the  features  of  the  Lombard  anchorite,  the  parricide  Pagauo,  and 
this  last  recognises  in  the  Mussulman  his  fonaer  accomplice  Pirro. 
While  the  latter  relates  his  adventnres,  the  truce  is  suddenly 
broken,  and  Pirro,  who  had  the  command  of  two  towers  iii 
Antioch,  escapes  with  difficulty  the  pursuit  of  the  Crusaders. 

Among  the  Sarat^n  captives  of  Boemondo,  Pagano  happens  to 
discover  the  son  of  Piiro,  whom  the  father  supposed  slain. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  incident,  a  treaty  is  set  on  foot  by 
Pagano  and  Pirro ;  who,  in  order  to  release  his  son,  proposes  to 
betray  the  towers  in  his  possession,  and  consequently  Antioch, 
into  the  hirnds  of  Boemondo.  This  is  done  accordingly ;  and 
Pagano  has  hardly  entered  the  city  before  he  obtains  possession 
of  Giselda's  person.  While  engaged  in  placing  her  in  safety,  be 
meets  a  noup  of  women,  taken  prisoners  by  the  Christians ;  and 
among  uiem  Giselda  rec<^isea  Sofia,  who  is  murdered  while 
Pagano  is  adventuring  her  rescue. 

Oriselda  is  ^en  overtaken  by  Saladin ;  and,  notwithstanding  hit 
ineSectual  attempts  to  re-obtain  possession  of  her  person,  is  con- 
ducted to  her  &tner's  test  by  Pagano,  who  iostsotly  disappears. 
The  father,  stung  by  her  attachment  to  an  infidel,  overwiieltns 
her  with  reproadiesj  when  sKeis  prevailed  on  to  fly,  by  an 
emissary  of  Saladin ;  and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  the 
lovers  arrive  on  the  Lebanon. 

Meanwhile,  the  Persians  happen  to  reduce  the  Christians  in 
Antioch  to  extremity.  A  Provencal  priest  declares  that  he  has 
discovered  in  a  dream  the  spot  where  lies  buried  the  identical 
spear  which  pierced  our  Saviour's  side;  and  a  spear  is  actually 
fiaund.  Ilie  Christians,  now  confident  of  victory,  attack  and 
rout  their  enemies.  Boemondo,  with  the  Lombards  and  the 
Count  of  "Hioulouse,  beiic^  and  take  Marra ;  aod  Pirro,  who 
serves  Boemondo^  is  recognised  by  Arviuo,  and  a  duel  ensnes, 
in  which  the  latter  ia  worsted,  (hongh  his  discomfiture  is  attri- 
buted 
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buted  to  witchcraft.  Gulfiero  hears  that'  Pasano  has  appeared 
in  the  Christian  camp,  and  determines  to  have  an  eocounter 
with  the  parricide.  This  latter  person  is,  however,  in  search  of 
Giselda,  whom  he  discovers  in  a  cavern,  weeping  over  the 
wounded  and  de^  Saladin.  Pagano  consoles  ner,  inters  the 
body,  and  leads  her  towards  the  Christian  camp,  which  now  lies 
under  Jerusalem,  'llie  soldiers  of  the  Crusaders,  meanwhile, 
had  grown  weary  of  the  continual  dissensions  of  their  chiefs: 
dnring  which,  the  Provencal,  who  had  foretold  the  discovery  of 
the  lance,  underwent  the  ordeal  of  fire.  He  died  a  few  days  after ; 
though  it  was  douhted  whether  fay  lire,  or  owing  to  the  excessive 
veneration  of  the  people,  who  Uirew  themselves  upon  him  in 
extasy,  afler  seeing  him  issue  uninjured  &om  the  flames. 

The  joy  of  the  Crusaders,  however,  on  beholding  the  Sacred 
City,  was  soon  calmed  hy  the  pressure  of  physical  wants,  more 
particularly  that  of  water. 

It  is,  when  reduced  to  these  extremities^  (fully  described  by 
our  poet,)  that  Pagano  and  Giselda  arrive  at  the  camp.  The 
lady  suffers  most  dreadfully  under  the  deprivation ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  periodical  influx  of  the  Siloe,  Gulfiero,  the  brother 
sees  her  only  in  time  to  witness  her  miserable  death.  But  Gul- 
fiero had  already  rect^niaed,  in  Pagano,  the  Hermit  of  the  '  Bocca 
delle  Prede.'  A  squire  of  Arvino,  however,  communicates  the  fact, 
that  the  assassin  Pagano  was  actually  in  the  camp,  when  the  young 
soldier  swears  revenge ;  and  the  sudden  di^ppearance  of  the  her- 
mit, with  other  circumstances,  sufficiently  identifies  him  in  Gul- 
fiero's  mind  with  Folco's  murderer. 

The  City  of  Jerusalem  is  closely  besieged ;  the  engines  of 
war  are  in  readiness,  and  all  is  prepared  for  the  grand  assault. 
It  is  reported,  that  a  Genoese  fleet,  chased  by  that  ol  the 
Egyptians,  had  arrived  at  Joppa;  and  that  having  burnt  their 
vessels,  the  crews,  together  with  the  pilgrim  passengers,  were 
coming  to  Jerusalem.  Vielinda,  on  their  arrival,  is  found  among 
the  number.  On  the  eve  of  the  assault,  public  prayers  are 
made,  all  animosities  and  jealousies  reconciled,  and  the  CruSadefs 
embrace  lUie  brethren.  Pagano  falls  at  the  feet  of  Arvino,  to 
whom,  as  well  as  to  Vielinda,  he  is  fully  reconciled.  Upon  the  en- 
suing day  the  assault  of  Jerusalem  takes  place  ;  and  here  Pagano 
is  mortally  wounded  as  he  ascends  the  walls.  The  Christians  put 
to  death  all  who  &I1  into  their  hands.  Among  the  dead  is  found 
the  body  of  the  renf^ade  Reginaldo.  Godfrey  is  elected  King  of 
Jerusalem.  Subsequently,  an  Egyptian  army,  marching,  at  hrst, 
with  the  intention  of  raising  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  notv  to 
recoDqner  it,  is  met  by  the  Crusaders,  and  defeated.  Gulfiero 
and  Arvino,  who  are  engaged  in  this  batUe,  (not  here  described) 
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then  return  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  had  left  the  wouuded 
Pagano.  They  find  him  atteoded  by  Peter  the  Hermit  aad 
Vielinda,  and  at  the  point  of  death.  He  dies  at  last,  and 
Arvino,  Vielinda,  Gulfiero,  and  many  otheis,  take  their  departure 
from  the  Holy  Land,  for  their  own  country,  accompanied,  in 
capacity  of  Squire,  by  that  same  Armenian,  who  bad  before 
served  as  Gulfiero's  guide  to  the  Christian  camp. 

Signor  GroBsi,  certainly  one  of  the  best  Italian  living  poets, 
is  a  follower  of  the  Romantic  school  and  a  native  of  Mi|at>, 
which  maybe  called  thehigh  school  of  the  sect.  In  the  62d  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  '  U  Conciliatore,'  there  published,  and  the  great 
vehicle  for  the  opinions  of  this  class,  is  the  following  observation, 
'  That  the  plan  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  is  not  such  as  a  poet 
should  select  in  our  times.'  Signor  Grossi,  accordingly,  has 
&shioned  his  labours  by  the  advice  of  the  Milanese  critic. 

As  we  gather  from  the  title,  Sig.  Grossi's  object  was  not  to 
celebrate  the  first  crusade,  but  the  exploits  of  the  Lombards.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  the  Lombanls,  as  n  nation,  took  no  part 
in  the  first  Crusade.  Allerthe  taking  of  Jerusalem,  they  entered 
the  Holy  Land  under  the  conduct  of  their  Archbishop  and  other 
chiefs,  but  they  experienced  a  dreadful  o\'erthrow.  Fulcherius 
Camosensis  makes  mention  of  all  tbe  nations  who  were  at  the  first 
Crusade,  but  says  nothing  of  the  Lomhards.*  Some  individuals, 
indeed,  are  obliquely  alluded  to  as  followers  of  Boemondo  and 
Tancred.  One  Pagano  is  among  these,  though  only  as  an  atten- 
dant, and  a  coward.  Arvino  di  Ro  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  his- 
torian ;  only  Corio  relales  a  tale  about  a  Giovanni  di  Ro,  but  in 
BO  ridiculous  a  view  as  to  excite  laughter  and  compassion. 

To  us  it  appears  ill  judged  to  have  selected  as  heroes  of  the 
poem,  characters  wholly  unknotvn,  or  recorded  only  as  attendants 
and  poltroons.  This  is  still  worse,  if  we  consider  Uiat  the  names 
of  the  principal  heroes  of  the  cross  are  so  well  known  to  us,  more 
especially  since  the  poem  of  Tasso,  that  to  attempt  to  obliterate 
them  in  favour  of  others  is  much  the  same  as  if  we  were  to  describe 
the  Siege  of  Troy  without  alluding  to  Achilles  and  Agamemnon, 
or  only  to  represent  them  as  surpassed  in  valour  by  one  of  their 
slaves.  Sig.  Grossi,  therefore,  does  not  quite  observe  his  promise 
to  celebrate  the  Lombards,  because  he  mentions  only  the  Milanese, 
and  his  real  argument  is  the  Milanese  at  the  first  Crusade. 

By  his  servile  adherence,  on  one  part,  to  history,|  and  by  his 

desite 

■  'Fnici,  Fliiic)ri,Pnd,Q*11i,BTiIaDi,Altobngei,  Lothtrinp.AUeniaDni,  Biiorvil, 
Nomi»nni,  Scoli,  Anglki,  AcquiUni,  luli,  Apuli,  Yberi,  D»d,  Qneci.  Anneoi.' 
—Fulch.  Camo.  Gnu  Peit^.  iWc.  c,  5. 

\  TtkU  Bigmr  Qivsri  nuM  hnt  bvMowad  nudi  MtcntioB  open  tb*  hbtoi^  of  lln 
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desire  on  the  other  to  celebrate  his  nameless  Milanese,  Sig.  Grossi 
hog  composed  a  poem  which  may  be  distinctly  divided  into  two 
different  porlioru.  The  Milanese,  or  rather  their  heads,  Arvino, 
Giselda,  and  with  her  Saladin,  Gulfiero,  and  Pagano,  form  one 
divisioa  ;  and  the  expedition  of  the  whole  Christian  army 
a^nat  the  Saracens  is  another.  The  war  itself  would  proceed 
with  equal  vigour,  without  the  intervention  of  Pagano,  Arvino,  and 
Giselda.  Nor  does  the  capture  of  the  cities  of  Antioch  and  Jeru- 
salem, along  with  the  most  famous  exploits  of  the  CmsaderB,  at 
all  concern  the  quarrels  and  the  reconciliations  of  Pagano  and 
Arvino,  any  more  than  the  fate  of  Giselda.  In  short,  if  we  fairly 
divide  the  stuizae  belonging  to  one  part  from  those  belonging  to 
the  other,  we  should  have,  in  the  former,  a  chronicle  in  verse 
of  the  .first  Cnissds ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  life  and  death  of 
Pagano,  Saladin,  and  Giselda,  with  the  lamentations  and  the 
return  of  Arvioo,  Vielinda,  and  Gulfiero. 

Among  all  the  characters  there  is  not  one  in  which  we  can  fed 
the  slightest  interest,  and  the  noble  art  of  making  the  greatest 
exploits  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  few  individuals  u 
wholly  neglected.  Arvino,  Gulfiero,  and  Pagano  never  distinguish 
themselves  :  but  this  is  nothing ;  the  worst  is,  that  the  glory  of 
those  great  men,  Godfrey,  Tancred,  Baldwin,  Boemondo,  and 
Ralmond,  is  thrown  into  shade.  Tancred,  perhaps  the  bravest 
of  all  the  CrusadCTs,  is  represented  as  having  been  neariy  thrown 
from  a  precipice  by  Pagano,  mentioned  by  historians  as  a  mere 
poltroon.  In  Cant.  10,  st.  GO,  of  Sig.  Grossi's  poem,  there  occurs 
a  qnarrel  between  this  hero,  described  in  history  as  an  attendant, 
and  Raimondo,  the  most  powerful  among  the  Crusade  Princes. 
Pagano  draws  his  sword,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  diminutive  per- 
sonage who  made  so  inglorious  an  escape  from  Antioch,  interfere*, 
and  deals  Pagano  a  blow  with  his  fist  upon  his  sword  arm,  and 
this  luter  personage  lets  fall  his  weapon.  How  is  this  credible 
in  a  man  who  is  represented  by  the  poet  as  more  powerful  than 
Tancred  himself?  Here  we  may  observe  that  if  tnis  ridicnloas 
circumstance  is  made  truly  exquisite  in  Ariosto,  from  whom  it  is 
evidently  borrowed,  as  applied  to  the  incidents  and  personages,* 
it  is  B  mere  piece  of  buffoonery  in  the  hands  of  Grossi. 

Ant  Cniude  it  avidenl,  For  hg  hu  no[  scnmled  to  put  into  rtnt  tbc  noil  ridiculous 
ud  incredible  cirFumjUncfs,  rendering  word  Tor  vprd  the  old  hijlariui  or  Out  txp*- 
dUioD.  Yet  be  hu  luhMqucntlf  deptrtcd  from  tnilh  in  ipMlting  of  nunerau)  fcct)  uid 
penougti.     At  Lhs  i«ry  outset,  for  eiuuple,  we  meet  with  Iheie  two  linei : 

D'Armi,  di  scudi,  t  di  lug»^ia  onu'stil '— c,  1.  p,  T. 
"nin  is  mretf  neither  prabtble  nor  poetic*!;    but  it  it  enough  Tor  Signer  OnxiItluliB 
-"  'liilDriaa  mentions  the  (act,  and  he  ne*er  on^e  itopa  to  reflect  that  tbt  «rlt«r  it  un- 
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Moreover,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  ideal  characters  introduced 
by  Gross!  fail  to  interest  us,  when  there  are  some,  and  more  puti- 
culaj-ly  Fe^no,  the  leading  peraonage,  whose  qualities  excite  only 
horror  and  aversion.  It  was  certainly  an  odd  fancy  to  select  for 
the  chief  Hero  of  the  Crusades  an  attendant  and  a  poltroon,  as  he 
is  described  in  history,  and  to  invest  him  with  ail  the  qualities  of 
the  most  abandoned  criminal,  in  order  to  present  him  as  an  object 
worthy  of  all  our  admiration.  His  qnalifications  are  already 
before  our  readers.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  Sig,  Grossi  does 
not  scruple  to  represent  Pagano,  in  the  act  of  dying,  as  still  clinging 
to  his  execrable  passion,  and  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  justify  it. 
He  commits  incest,  he  is  a  traitor,  he  attempts  his  brother's  life, 
and  assassinates  his  own  father.  Such  a  monster  should  shrtnli 
from  the  sight  of  his  fellow-beings,  as  an  object  of  general  horror 
and  disgust.* 

Saladin  andGisetda  are  evidently  copied  ftom  Ariosto's  Zerbino 
and  Isabella ;  characters  upon  which  the  poM  has  lavished  all  his 
graces.  The  passion,  the  affection,  and  ingenuous  feeling  with 
which  Isabella  relates  her  adventures  to  Oilando,  are  toached  with 
so  much  delicacy  and  skill  as  to  leave  no  chance  of  success  for  his 
imitators.f  In 

*  '  In  &uch  richnua  af  true  chinct«n,'  writca  the  roiuiiitie  author  of  the  dread}' 
mentioned  article  in  the  eighty-aeeond  number  of  the  CoociUiton,  '  leBectiDg  upon 
Tuso,  do  we  reel  uj  want  of  u  inuenuT  chtruter  like  ttwt  cf  RiMldoi'  Or  iKiU 
we  have  cuite  to  regret  the  ibaeDce  ot  Solymia  ud  Arguite  P  A  much  Breatar 
warrior  wu  Dirid,  the  aulun  of  Erzenim.'  Assuredly  we  ibilE  not  do  Tuio'a  geaiut 
mich  wrong,  u  to  compare  his  imaginary  Rinaldo  with  the  imagina^  Pi^no  ol  Signor 
OroatL  We  merely  cite  Ibew  worc^,  to  ahow  bow  the  taite  ot  the  Komantic  achool  cu 
Me  ao  much  to  find  fakdt  with  in  the  one,  wbilil  it  entola  the  olher.  We  ought  hers 
likewjie  to  remark,  thai  thii  pusage  betnys  the  aslODishiog  ignorance  of  (be  Reviewer 
as  far  ai  relates  to  the  hiitory  of  the  Crusades i  Tor,  in  Tacttthe  cbaraclerof  Binaldo  it 
not  altogether  imaginary,  a  chief  oT  that  name  haring  been  present  at  (he  firat  Crusade, 
and  mentionad  by  historians  at  commandiog  a  division  of  the  army  at  the  battle. of 
Antioch.'  This  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  him  surely  a»  an  historical  personage, 
and  one  of  superior  rank  and  importance.  Aa  his  family  too  waa  not  pointed  out,  Uw 
poet  wai  at  liberty  to  refer  him  to  the  bonBeof  Eate,  so  celebnted  in  the  hiitory  of  Iialf 
— powerful  even  at  the  period  of  the  fint  crusade.  There  is  a  still  more  egregious  error, 
u  regards  the  character  of  Solymtui,  the  name  given  by  historians  of  the  flnl  Crusade 
to  that  niltan,  of  Bnerum,  called  by  Hichaud,  David,  the  only  author  who  seems  to 
have  been  conaulted  by  the  reviewer,  who  reproachea  Taaso  with  hariag  iatroduced 
Solymin  and  not  David,  although  they  are  oae  and  the  same  pcnon, 
t  Lo  I  I  am  Jaabel,  who  once  was  styled  Isabella  son  io  che  figlia^. 

The  daughter  of  Qallicia's  hapless  king  :  Del  re  mal  fortunato  di  Oalizia ; 

I  itid  aright,  who  iHl;  but  now  the  child         Beo  diaii/ia'.'  che  or  nonson  piti  di  lui 

(No  longer  Ait)  of  caie  and  Buffering.  Ma  di  dolor,  d'aSaooo  e  di  mestiiia. 

WliUom 
■  Gen.  Trucor.,  p.  81.    Baldric,  1.  ir.p.  ISO.    Betides,  there  being  mon 

Segioaldo  netitioned  in  hiilory,  Taaio  (who  has  admirably  replied  to   the .. 

.objections  made  against  his  poem)  obserred,  in  a  letter  to  Sig.  Cunio  Ardizio,  dated 
iblh  Feb.  I5B5,  'Of  RegiuaU,  Ihare  is  mention  made  in  history;  and  Rlnaldo  from 
Jtafiiuldo,  it  nid,  with  the  auM  mod*  of  expcouon  a*  OoSredo  from  Ootll&ada,' 
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'  In  respect  to  Zerbino,  he  is  a  perfect  kni^t ;  foil  of  coortesy 
towards  Medoro,  of  honour  tomrds  Grabnoa,  and  of  gratitude 
towaids  Orlando.* 

Ihe  account  of  his  death,  incurred  wholly  by  his  gratitude  to 
OHando,  is  so  much  the  m(M«  affecting.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
generally,  in  the  ancient  poets,  and  precisely  as  it  Eq>plie9  to  Ariosto 
in  the  instance  of  Isabella  and  Zerbino,  the  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Christian  knights  are  always  irresistible  for  the 
Saracen  ladies.  In  proportion  as  the  meriti  Of  the  Christian  chie& 
gain  upon  ub,  the  iaolts  of  these  ladies  are  excused.  The  Coran 
yields  to  the  Gospel ;  but  Sig.  Grossi  considers  the  matter  in  a 
contrary  point  of  view.  A  Christian  lady  elopes  with  a  Saracen, 
and  the  Coran  triumphs  over  Scripture.  Ssladin's  love  for 
Giselda  is  second  to  hia  attachment  to  Mahomet ;  and  she  lovea 
him  better  than  her  own  religion.  These  contrasts,  in  our  opi- 
nion, are  assuredly  not  in  favour  of  Sig.  Grossi.  Neither  Giselda 
nor  Saladin  are  so  readily  appreciated  and  so  agreeable  as  Ariosto's 
Zerbino  and  Isabella.  Besiues,  we  may  briefly  mention  the  im- 
possibility of  Saladin  and  Giselda  remaining  upon  the  Lebanon, 
quite  unknown  and  without  succour.  Their  flight,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  manner  described ;  f  Fagano's  journey  in  search 
of  Giselda ;  their  meeting,  again,  in  a  grotto  exactly  at  the 
time  of  Saladin's  death ;  his  bearing  her  to  the  camp,  and  the 
long  journey  of  the  horse  during  such  intense  heat,  that  at  length 
Giselda  perishes  of  thirst,  while  the  horse  seems  never  the 
worse,  are  only  part  of  the  innumerable  incongruities  with 
which  this  poem  abounds.  Nevertheless,  we  shsJl  make  a  few 
(dnervations  upon  the  death  of  Saladin  and  Giselda.  In  the 
poem  of  Grossi,  Saladin  arrives  at  a  desert  spot,  and  expires  in 
the  arms  of  his  beloved,  like  Zerbino  in  the  arms  of  Isabella. 
But  because,  in  Tasso,  Tancred  a£Fbrds  baptism  to  his  Clorinda 
previously  to  her  death ;  ao  Giselda,  when  Saladin  is  about  to 

Whiloai  1  liTed,  conUnt  in  Fartune's  imile,  lo  me  vivin  di  mU  lorte  fetice, 

.  Bicb,  bUmdui,  bir,  and  young  •  to  ud  Oentil,  giantia,  ricci,  onuu,  •  bcD>, 

nnnt                                       [iiit,  Vil>,  pov>r>,  or  miw,  on  infelice, 

Condanincd,  I  now  ■m  wntcbcd,  poor,  ud  E  )'  illn  d  peggior'iorte  ia  wno  in 

And  in  worse  cue,  IT  uy  jcl  be  wune.  qnelli. 

— lioi^t  Traiubtiim.  Orion.  Anxa,  c.  xiii.  iL  4  ud  0. 

• of  ill  hii  following  Noo  i  an  u  bello  in  Unte  illn  pcnone, 

Ii  none  u  bauitaoai ;   ulur*  tmika  Iba  Natun  11  fece  e  poi  rnppe  l>  sUimpn, 

mould  Nod  A  in  cui  til  virtjl,  ui  gruU  Idcb, 

In  wbich  >be  cut  him,  aflar  fnihioniat  O  Ul  poutnu. 

Htt  work  1  Ii  none  in  whom  luch  Mnlrj  Ii.,  ex.  at.  64. 
Andvdou  ihiiin,— Jlow'f  Traiulalioii. 

t  OiHlda  li  bone,  for  days  logeiliar,  Ixfore  her  ga'iAt,  on  honeback,  end  supported 
by  one  of  lh«  Eniahra  annt,  proceeding  at  B  rapid  rate.  Thna,  too,  Bnmello  waa  ear- 
ned bf  Huflii,  wbo  hdd  him  bjr  Um  b*ir.    See  Ori.  FnriMo,  c  mil.  M.  M. 
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expire,  runs  for  water  with  a  Eiinilar  intention.  But  in  (be 
interval,  as  if  the  laws  of  the  Romantic  school  would  Dot  admit  even 
the  n&d  consolation  of  seeing  any  relief  bestowed  in  those  trying 
moments ;  or  because  the  smile  that  illumines  the  features  of  Clo- 
rindo,  dying  in  Christian  charity,  dismays  all  imitators,  Saladin  is 
made  to  yield  up  the  ghost  before  Giselda  can  reach  him.  This 
event,  too,  spares  the  poet  the  necessity  of  revealing  the  lover's 
last  words  to  the  object  of  his  affections, — the  safest  plan  to  avoid 
a  comparison  with  Ariosto,  whose  dialogue  between  the  dying 
Zerbino  and  Isabella  presents  a  most  exquisite  passage  of  true 
poetry  and  passion. 

What  can  be  more  simply  affecting  than  the  action  of  Isabella, 
after  she  feels  assured  of  Zerbino's  death,  throwing  herself  in  a 
flood  of  grief  upon  the  dead  body  of  her  lover — 
'  Cbiamuiilo  umprc  ii  nn  I'loulo  iiom«.' 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  just  to  acknowledge,  that  in  this 
place  there  are  some  stanzas,  in  Sig.  Grossi's  performance,  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  a  poet.  The  followiDg,  for  mstauce,  describing 
the  lamentation  of  Giselda  over  the  dead  body  of  Saladin,  are 
deserving  of  quotation : — 


Ab,  wratchBdDu!  tbiu  cried  the'  afflicted 

Me  misen!  (dicei  U  voce  efflitta 

on.,                                           [prnt, 

Da  sinehioiii  e  da  lagrime  repreua) 

Br  atrugelini  Kiln  ud  tun  too  on  re- 

Ccnl,  dolcB  cor  mio.  m'  h>i  daralitlL 

Hut  IhoD,  detr  heart,  left  m*  to  «e«p  •lone, 

Vedovi,  «,la,  dudi»gjopp«».? 

A  widow'd  love,  by  every  lare  oppreil. 

Si  aniani  norte  il  del  n-'avea  pre«ritU? 

Such  woeful  file  heivcn  destined  for  my 

Cos!  cost  mi  serbi  la  promewa  ? 

own,                                   [braut. 

Queste  la  noue  ion  ?  questa  i  la  epema. 

It  WIS   not  thus   you   pnniis'ii  on    my 

Che  chitui  avremmo  all  occhi  itmciii  in- 

Are  these  our  nuptiils,  this  tho  blest  repose, 

siemeP 

elo«?'                            ' 

Cold  ere  these  hindi,  thii  bn>«,  and  cold 

Fredda  i  la  tnu,  1>  ftvDta,  e  (tmUo  il  tUo, 

thU  fue ; 

Freddo  U  labbro  cbe  i  miei  hMi  Qoa  KnU: 

Cold  ue  thy  lip),  thete  kiuea  cenaot 

OV  i  il  lume  d^li  occhi  ?  ov  'i  il  Borriso 
Che  nllesrar  sdeaqiiMla  dolente  ? 

Wllere  ere  thy  eyei'  bright  beami,  the  smile 

Saladin!  Saladin!  dunque  divieo 

(0  chue 

Sarai  diila  tua  donna  ■lemamenleP 

'  All  sorrows  from  thy  loved  one,  every 

Non  ti  redra  m.i  pul  ?  Dimmi,  pia  htto 

harm. 

DeU'  imoieuH  amor  mio  aarjl  U  mort*. 

Ere  I  shall  >«e  thee  more !  Or  say,  ihtll 
Be  alronger  than  myloie — my  latestbreath? 


And  DOW  while  bitter  4ean  her  transports  AMDltami  (seguia  la  dolorosa., 

prove,  Parimdn  a  quel  cadavere  cbe  abbraecii,) 

HiilifiIeuro[menibracinf,Haar,*he  eiehed.         Ova  I'aninia  tua  Btuca  riposa 
Ob,  hear  me,  in  those  blis^riil  reilma  above,         H.  quesli  mia  raecogltere  U  piaccis 
When  rest*  U)j  woti;  soul!   Ob,  let  thy        Nou son  iolalua arnica  e  la Cnaaposaf 


briii* 
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8hm  (ky  MMt  homti  braUthcTDW  ol  UMprencmalarninDii  ci  dUccift? 

lore  Hon  bo  io,  par  Hguirli,  «bbuidoniti, 

I  oil,  ind  bj  mj  troth  in  sormw  tried,  Qiul  m'  ebbi  in  tcm  ciutun  unaU? 

Bt  lU  IboM  dwmt  onai  oaaartblo  mi,  C.  il.  it.  18, 19,  udSl. 
iW  TrMlj  1  limiwk  Is  Mow  IkM. 

And  when,  on  Pagano  discovering  himself,  she  swoons  in  hu 
arms,  and  then  by  degrees  restored  to  herself,  and,  imagining  she 
b  in  the  embrace  of  her  lover,  smiles  mournfully,  the  description 
is  extremely  poetical. 

But  ■■  ftia  At  mkM,  and  wddea  bell  '  Ha  com*  u  d«ituH  b  quel  momenta^ 

Sbe  wakiMfniultaativMlarRir— ilLloonia  Del  nno  arror  cba  b  dcluM  Mcorta, 

— ^ho  ftarts,  nhe  bunti  fnmi  tii*  embnca,  D>  lui  li  alrappi,  •  in  alio  lU  ipateoto 

Mid  Mcali  L.'a>ido  *ga*nlo  d'orni  tatorvt  porta. 

Ad  Mgar  Innk  uonad  h«r,  lUng  with  paia )  E  dalT  amico  cha  all  siul  glace  fpaolo 

Then,  aiilie  taai  bar  loTsr'i  farm,  iheraala,  Villa  U  faccia  inigidlta  a  imorta, 

Bhe  Ma,  the  claapa  Aim  to  bar  irrtui  again,  Prona  «u  lui  coo  Juperato  alTttlo 

And  liiuea  hit  pda  stlffaning  teatum  hmg  Cadanda,  il  baeia*  aelci  atrinfa  alpathh 
With  daipenu  urrow  ^in  bar  lore  atUl 

llrang. 

Ebeimolabar  fvrbrow,  gadngon  tboaky  Poi  rolta  al  ci«l  aiocona  furibonda 

la  inadDa«s.andbi9palac«rpaathaniddnit.  Lafronla  coa  It  patma  ai  percale. 

And  DD  hia  iipa,  aa  waiting  hit  r«plj,  Faria  all'  cMiiilD,  «  qnaai  ei  le  ri^Dda, 

Slieaiedberrikola]'»jMlls,till  Whmat,  On  ticn  mi  labri  le  pnpille  Immota  ; 

With  grief  o'arHowing,  heav'd  tba  bunting  Perenne  intanta  alll  dogiioaa  inoiida 

aigli,  Laigo  piinto  unariuioK)  le  gate. 

And  floods  of  lean  loppliad  a  hitter  reatg  A  lanto  duol  commossD,  in  auUa  raa 

And  moi'd  to  pily,  o'er  the  guiltjr  oaa,  Mipola  il  &et  Ptgana  aach'  ei  plangaa.' 

The  ttem  Pggano  weeps  to  hear  ber  moan.'  C.  li.  at.  3S  and  3S, 

Then  Giselda,  as  we  have  stated,  died  of  thirst.  Previously, 
however,  to  her  decease,  we  are  presented  with  a  description  of 
the  sufferii^  of  the  cnuaden  from  this  cause.  The  scarcity  of 
water,  and  other  deprivations,  are  facts  recorded  by  all  the  old 
historians,  who,  with  the  exactness  of  chroniclers,  relate  the 
various  methods  contrived  by  the  crusaders  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  this  dreadful  visitation.  Signor  Grossi,  as  asual,  has  in 
many  stanzas  extracted  the  accounts  of  these  chroniclers,  word 
for  word.     We  shall  give  one  instance,  among  many  of  the  kind : 

Nelle  ciatEme  uliginose  edime 
Cod  lunghe  bnl  cala  allri  i  mantelU 
E  in^rdamanle  nelia  bocca  eaprima 
Andeagcrtf  they  inck  the  dnpl  that  slow  Quindl  il  poco  umidor  raccolto  in  qnellt  j 

Ooxefrom  the  clolh,  such  drin1ta>  il  aJToi^  Chi,  bata  scinnali  e  pecan,  le  opime 

Otbars,  raw  hidaa  ottbeep  and  aien  throw  Si  ravolge  sui  eurpo  umide  pelli, 

Round  their  parched  limbs,  utleriog  un-         E  ana  lurida  lurba,  atrooe,  esangne 
earlbl;  wards,  A  tutta  gota  se  traciana  il  sangue.'* 

And  mora  throng  nwnd  with  •»*{■>  '""<'  C  xii.  st  45. 

Toqnaff  Ibe  new-dnwnblood,  witbnckloM  Altbooeh 

*  nit  stann  la  merely  a  tranalation  ol  the  following  words  From  tbe  Abbot  OuibeK  : 
'  Hie  fuit  tanta  litis  at  ariditas  ut  Bebotomo  equiiiuli  aainiaqiie  illato  aninulium  cageren- 
tur  hsurire  cntorum.     Alii   in   piscinam  ronam  dimiltenlu,  aUjua  pasDiculoa,  aaque  in 
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Althongfa  not  nev,  the  foltiming  idea,  expresaed  by  Grosat  m 
one  of  his  stanzas,  is  highly  poetical     GiseMa  is  reduced  to  such 

extremity  of  thirst — 

'Thit  eveiy  leif  which  in  the  forasl  stin,  '  Cht  Ofni  froada  cb«  sterna  ilUbmle 

Like  mdmiuriDi  of  some  straun  her  fucy  Via  inunnuni  d'lcqua  ai  Ggiin 

cught :  E  eade  n'  esce  il  fragor,  tosto  converte 

WbcDCe  comei  the  soand?  ahe  tunii  her  OU oochi aitMtJ,  e  le  bbbnirlde eperte.'* 

And  opes  her  llpi,  ptrchod  wiUi  the  long  ,    ,         .     , 

«d  dmufht.'  A  descnption 

ucd  by  Tuso  end  by  the  aulbor.    Ttn  ■ 
e*.  end  rendrring  the  bad  L^tin 


.r  Ike  old  hisMriins  into  Kalian  verie,  can  only 
e  [oirnar  Ukes  mereii  Ihi 


ith.  The  [oirnar  talies  merei^  Ihe  leading  facta  of  hiito^,  and  upon  tbem 
founds  poetical  iaeidenta  and  circumilincet  conceived  by  himaelf.  He  elvaji  diitin. 
guiahes  between  taisloricil  truth  and  poetical  probabUily — betwesa  bare  tnilh  and  idea] 
beauty.  Ha  deacribei,  a<  a  poet,  a  fact  aulhoclaedbythe  hislorian  ;  while  Signor  Qroui 
clinga  to  it  with  all  the  liteial  minuteness  a(  hietoriul  veracity.  Thus  he  dMCiibei  th* 
condition  of  the  honiea  in  eatreioe  want : 

■Andreelinghereaadtheremid  theparched      ■  Barcolaodo  qui  e  Uper  gli  ani  piaoi 
plaina  Diineaii  il  muao,  errar  debili  fe  lenli 

With  drooping  beads  all  Uat,  and  tottering  Genema  deatriei,'  &C. 

The  generoue  eteedi,'  lie 

In  order  to  juatlfy  the  exactneia  of  Ihia  deacription  ha  might  call  to  his  assistance  the 
Archbishop  of  Tvre.  who  observes,  in  hia  hiatorj',  '  Neglecta  porrd  animilia,  et  quibos 
domlni  nut  providere  non  potarant,  per  campoa  lento  gradu,  et  deAcieutibus  viribiis  vn- 
gantia,<qui  videlicet.'  Ac 

Ta>»o,  with  the  enlhu«asm  of  a  great  poet,  thus  describes  the  eOect  of  thirst  upon  dim 
of  these  animals : 
>  Sickens  the  late  fierce  steed ;   untaated,      '  Langue  il  corsier  gii  4  Teroce,  e  I'eriia 
loathed  Che  fu  auo  caro  cibo,  a  schifo  prmde, 

Standshisoncarelished.once  saluted  com;  Calcitnil  pieda  intermo  a  la  auperba 

The  dancing  mane  and  neck  with  thunder  Cervice  diaoti.  or  gid  dimesaa  pende  ; 

clothed,  Ilemoria  di  ane  palme  or  pjil  non  aerbn 

'   But  late  superbly  in  the  battle  home.  Ne  pld  nobil  di  gloria  amor  1'  accinda. 

,    Drops  to  the  ground;  the  piide  of  laurels  Le  vincitricispoliaei  ricchi  fregi 

worn  Far  che  quasi  vU  soma  odj  a  dbpregL* 

Nomoreetateshiiinostrils,swell9hisveins) 

.  Gloryhlihatrad.  victory  seems  hisKom, 

His  rich  caparisons,  emhroidered  reinv. 

And  sumptuous  trophies,  all— a^  baubtes  he 

disdains" — Wiffcn't  Traitilatkn. 

•Among  many  other  writen.Taiso  must  also,  we  su!pect,  have  auppUed  Signor  Qroiai 
with  these  liiws,  in  one  of  hii  most  calehrated  slanaa ; 
'  [f  any  e'er'twixl  shady  wood*  has  seen       '  Se  alcun  giammai  tra  frondejgianti  lir* 
Cool  gla'sj  lakes  in  liquid  silver  sleep,  Pum  vide.atagnar  Uqoido  arganto, 

Quick  fountuns, bubbling  up  from  moaaes  O  giil  precipitosa  ir  aeque  vive, 

Pel  alpe,  o  in  piaggia  erbosa  a  pa>H> 

lento, 
Quelli  al  vago  deaisAtBS  e  dcscrira 
■J  er  lustrous  atones,  or  Alpine  torrenta  E  minisira  materia  al  auo  lalento, 

Hearing  from  heaven,  he   paints  them  Che  I' imntagine  lor  gelidaa  mcJIa, 

o'er  and  o'er  L'asciugae*ca]da,aDelpeniierribDlle.' 

To  his  enamoured  wiah,  sweet,  icy,  deep. 
And,  tasting  them  in  fancy,  tortures  more 
A  heart  already  fired,  tormented  to  its  can.' 

—  Wiffea'tTVantialiim.  Her« 
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A  description  of  a  dream  of  Giselda  appears  to  us  bo  beautiful 
in  its  way,  that  we  shall,  at  least,  present  our  readers  with  some 
part  of  it.  Giselda,  returning  under  the  care  of  Pagano  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  begins  to  feel  the  effects  of  extreme  thirst,  and 
both  she  and  her  guide  at  length  stop  to  repose  themselves : — 


Her  atetd  diamsuatiag,   'gaiDit   u  igsd 

The  loog  nighl  Ihro'  aba  leu'd  her  tender 

•ide, 
While  the  cool  midnight  gale  thUffuidar'il 

rree, 
A  eiiUce  to  her  ferer'd  Iip>  lupplied  : 
Nor  to  her  tmnrj  (rtiae,  ai  well  mlghl  be, 
Wu  MCura't  KWlhiDg  quiet  here  denied, 
Batdunn'd  ilu!  by  grief,  in  restless  haste. 
Her  mind  revolves  the  soiroua  of  the  pssU 
NovleninJ  tB>sdi>Cinct,in  iremory-i  nt, 
la  niagliDg  crovdi  her  imig'd  woes  uise, 
Flint  and  mora  blot  ippeua,  uvd  ddw  re- 

And  rrom  bar  brain  the  Cadiof  vuion  flies ; 
Uors  Blonly  iiour  her  labounng  pulses  beat, 
Wliiteheitsi  bet  lender  breast  with  broken 


Tillindeep-«n 

inbledilamber  unking  quite, 

1  mamcnti  shuns  lib's  haled 

ligtit. 

Dal  canllo  diacen,  il  dehil  fiancD 

La  noOe  appoggia  al  Imnca  d'  ud  abate 

Nel  respirtr  1'  aura  noltuma  almaoco 
11  tonnaalo  aleggiando  delta  sele. 
Dal  reuo  conforlalo  i  il  corpo  iUuco 
E  dalla  nova  tacita  quiete- 
Slupida  intanto  fra  <e  stsssa,  e  cjuaji 
Ttasognata  rivolge  i  propij  casL 


te  a  poco  a  poco  e  pld  lagtsti 
nagini  fugacl  la  si  fanno  : 


Tutlo  la  li  dileguB  alGn  dinaati, 
Del  petto  infermo  addoppiasi  Fallanao, 
E  in  grave  sonno  e  lorbido  lupita, 
Sfugge  aa  iitsala  al  cruccio  dalla  vita. 


Han  Tasso  has  been  extolled  bj  saine,  even  above  what  the  occasion  narraiili,  for 
though  the  lines  are  doubtless  very  fine,  and  the  spplicatiun  of  the  Image  appropriate, 
both  to  the  lime  and  cimimatances,  the  original  idea  belongs  lo  DanlB.  Maestro  Adamo, 
tonnenled  b]r  itunt,  on  perceiving  Virgil  and  Danle  jounefing  through  bell  at  their  pleb- 
iore,  addreaeet  Ibeni  in  the  following  lines,  than  wbich'Danle  himself  produced  Tew  beller. 

'  0  ye,  who  in  ■■■■ '■*  -'-' "      '    ■-    ' '■- 


Wbetefoti 


perchjl,  nel  m' 
noi,  guirdale  e 


Thui  he  began,  '  attantiielj  regard 

Adamo's  woe.     WIkd  living,  full  supply 

Ne'er  lack'd  me  of  what  I  most  coveted  ; 

One  drop  of  water  now,  alas  1   I  crave. 

Tlie  rills  that  glitter  down  the  grassy  ilopcs      Del  Casentin  diicendon  giuso  i 

Of  Casantitio,  making  fnuh  and  aofl  Pacendo  i  lor  canali  e  freddl  e  molli, 

"" Sempra  mi  itauno  innanii  enonind 

Che  I'immagine  lor  via  piQ  m'uciugi 

Che  't  maie,  ond'  ID  nel  volto  mi  disc 

^  rigida  ginatizia  che  mi  fruga 


"nn  banks  wheraby  they  glide  to  t 


lo  ebbi  vivo  asiai  di  quel  ch'  lo  volll, 
£,  on,  la»o  1  un  gocciol  d'acqua  bramo. 
de'  verdi  colli 


up. 


■   lopecci 


Huch  more  than  the  disease,  which  makes  A  metier  piil  gli  miei  sospiri  in  fuga. 

Ibefleth     '  Ivi  £  Ramena,H  dov'  io  falsai 

Dewrt  IheM  abrlTcU'd  cbeekt.    So  from  La  legi  suggellala  del  BattitU,  &c' 

the  place,  btfema,  e.  xxi,  rer, 

Where  1  tranigreu'd,  keep  justice  urging 

Take*  meau  (o  qsickea  more  my  lab'riog 

Tber«  ii  Romena,  where  I  falsified 
The  Eietal  with  the  Baptist's  form  imprest, 
ttc'  Car^i  TroMiatim. 
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1  It  ihs  now  pep- 

Hsr long-loved  mother stindbeforehereyM, 
Amyed  m  snowy  tesi — who  smiling  louBS 
A  flowory  mo  uat,  whence  two  {reib  fbun* 

tains  riie ; 
And  there  she  aits,  and  quaDs,  and  fiow'nts 

in  the  cool  ■iraain  <he  dipi  her  bandi,  and 

lies 
Flwaed  on  iti  lianks— ahe  quaffa,  ike  bathei 

apon, 
Andooher  face  she  {sell  the  oooldropglhen- 
Ah  I  how  she  rani  to  gain  and  claip  ber 

(here, 
And  beg  some  drops  of  that  moat  preciou 

Then  at  ber  Toice  ibe  lees  with  wild  de- 


Diacender  da  una  Borida  pen  dice : 
Ove  uti  bel  rio  diicocTC  in  due  divijo 
S'isude  la  conlenta:  acijui  n'  elica: 
Nel  fresco  umor  la  man  diguazza,  e  bevei 
E  nil  volto  di  ipnu^  na  ricer*. 


Ma  foggersi 


II  spavei 


Per  una'valle  longa,  sterminaU, 
Lassa  la  segue  con  inferma  piede  ; 
Dagli  occhi  alfln  1'  i  tolta,  e  sola,  inctrta 
Corre  una  knda  alerile  e  deaerla.' 

Cant.  lii.  St.  38,  at  uq. 


She  dreams  she  tracks  the  dreary  aceMa 

Here,  UDfortuaately,  the  romauticisnio  mounts  into  the  poet's 
brain,  and  leads  him  to  represent  Giselda  as  hst^ning  to  the 
voice  of  her  deceased  lover,  who  is  sent  to  perdition  because  she 
was  not  in  time  to  baptize  him.  She  next  imagines  that  she  falls 
into  a  torrent  of  scalding  lava,  and  that  then  she  is  given  to  drink 

'  Vessels  of  lead  all  ItqueGed — and  pilch,' 

along  with  other  revolting  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  At  lepgth  he 
ceases  to  speak  of  Giselda,  in  order  to  dwell  upon  the  sufieringa 
of  the  camp.  This,  however,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  interest 
•we  fee!  in  Giselda ;  and  what  is  worse,  he  goes  on  to  describe 
circumstances  wholly  of  a  burlesque  character.  For  instance, 
there  is  one  relating  to  a  certain  enchantnaent,  borrowed  from 
some  old  Milanese  (but  not  Lombard)  superstition,  which  belongs 
to  the  middle  ages.*  Another  relates  to  Pirro,  who,  arriving  at 
the  camp  with  a  skin  filled  with  water,  is  assailed  by  a  number  of 
the  thirsty  soldiers:  he  is  killed,  bis  water-skin  pierced,  and  all 
the  water  spilt  to  no  purpose.  At  length  the  Siloe  is  filled  with 
water,  though  too  late  to  save  Giselda,  who  unluckily  is  already 
deprived  of  the  power  of  deglutition,  and  she,  of  course,  dies  of 
thirst.  CertainlV)  he  could  hardly  have  allotted  his  heroine  a  more 
excruciating  kind  of  death,  or  more  militating  against  the  feelings. 
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This,  however,  the  poet  contrives;  in  part,  to  make  us  fo^t,  by 
interspeniDg  the  account  witli  many  pleasing  passagea,  vhile  his 
heroine  dies  with  a  emile  playing  upon  her  lips,  and  a  last  ray  of 
peace  diffused  over  her  calm  brow.  Here  follows  the  last  stanza 
of  Canto  xii.,  which  describes  the  deatb  of  Giselda : — 


Sninn,  e  mUntn  1II&  bellfzxa  uutl 
Ricamponeui  1  poco  >  poco  jl  viso : 
E'  nnincTe  I1  guincU  deliciU ; 
Sta  aulls  Ubbn  Itntnabili  il  aomlo, 
E  per  li  fronte  cha  Mreni  uc« 
r-         LiBve  ua  rifgia  dUTaodeii  di  pica. 

Not  j^t    On  ber  din  brair  \xj  peu*  an- 
And  ihad  ■  halo  rounil  tbil  throaa  of  mind. 

In  the  duel  between  Pirro  and  Arvino,  Signor  Grossi  suddenly 
forgats  his  historical  authorities,  which  present  no  instance  of 
formal  duelling — a  practice  never  permitted  among  the  crusaders ; 
for  the  '  God's  truce '  obliterated  all  existing  quarrels  and  ani- 
moBtties.  A  luge  portion  of  the  details  is  wholly  incredible,  and 
the  greater  part  is  copied  from  other  poets.  There  is  only  one 
circumstance  which  it  is  here  our  intention  to  notice.  Pirro  ia 
atated  as  the  victor,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed by  necromancy,  as  he  threw  a  girdle,  supposed  by  the  spec- 
tators to  have  been  charmed,  into  Arvino's  face.  One  reason 
for  our  noticing  this  circumstance  is,  that  it  ofibrds  occasion  for 
speaking  of  a  charge  brought  against  Tasso,  by  two  elegant 
writers,  intended  to  show  that  this  great  poet  faikd,  in  point  of 
rostume,  in  an  important  part  of  his  poem ;  or,  in  other  words, 
in  regard  to  the  machinery  of  his  work.  This  we  do  in  the  note 
below.*  When 

*  It  il  gtncnillf  known  thil  the  miebinery  of  the  '  JanuilBin  Delirered'  hu  aubjfcted 
tha  authiir  la  lataj  grievoui  chir^ei.  If  we  peruse  thaae  crilieisnu,  and  compira 
IliMn  with  tba  potVa  worki,  we  ghiill  ba  canned  lo  ujmit  Ihi  trnth  of  ill  that  the 
liltar  wrata  concemin|  hii  cciCics  ta  hii  rriend  Ardiiio  :  '  Perhaps  there  «u  no 
obiection  they  could  bring  aeninit  me  which  I  had  not  already  tnticipitsd,  and  coo- 
ceraing  which  1  hid  not  eiltier  writtaa  or  spolien.'  We  are  deiiroui  of  giving  her« 
alM  tlM  opinioD  ot  Taiio  rnpacting  the  uh  of  tha  nwrirellous  in  bd  apic  poem,  became 
U  appean  that  nothitig  can  be  more  conduiiTe,  after  all  that  bu  been  written  upon  the 
•abject,  and  becuije  his  prose  writin|i  and  lattert  have  been  too  much  neglected  by 
criUcs  oflhe  >Jenisal«m  Dalivenl'  It  would  be  a  ginitic,  though  eitnmel;  unful 
nadertiking,  to  lUuatnte  lucfa  a  poem  in  a  critical  and  historical  manoer.  Ia  speaking 
gnierallj  of  the  marretlous,  as  applybg  lo  tbe  epic,  Tssio  his  ebMmd :  '  Yet,  though 
I  WDuLdconAne  theepicpoet  to  a  consuiil  obaerving  oflhe  probable,  I  would,  at  the 
tame  time,  no!  debar  him  from  employing  the  matrellous ;  on  iha  contmy,  1  am  of 
opinion,  thai  one  and  the  same  action  nay  at  once  part:ike  of  Ihe  marvelloui  and  the 

Cible  ;  and  there  are  many  methods.  I  believe,  of  uniting  these  very  di 
Tbe  poet,  for  inttance,  may  iltribMi        '"  "        ■■- 

petHHtpaoce^  to  tbe  dtiiy,  to  angels,  and  tt 
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Whea  be  describes,  bowevftr,  Pagano's  state  of  miad  as  be  is 
ia  the  act  of  bearing  Gulfiero,  still  insensible  aRer  his  fall,  into 

the 

delegated  (hit  sapcraatural  power  b^  llie  Deity,  or  by  demoni.  Now  mch  ve  the 
tuavt,  l)u  magiciini,  ind  the  fiirisi.  Aod  thew  opentioiu,  it  conildered  in  Ihemjelm, 
will  eppeu  wonderful,  or  ruber  niiraculous,  in  tte  coounoQ  accepIatioB  of  the  terra. 
ThcM  loo,  if  we  take  into  caojideratiou  the  yirtue  and  pDirer  oF  their  employer,  will  be 
judged  u  probable,  because  maDkiod  having  imbibed  ttiii  opinion  in  their  iuhncy,  it  a 
afterward!  confinned  by  religious  instmction ;  nainelT,  that  Odd,  hit  miuiilen,  demoni, 
and  magicians,  he  permitting,  may  be  enabled  to  perferm  tupenututal  aclioni.  And  ■* 
mankind  is  every  day  in  the  habit  of  hearing  new  examplei  of  it,  thai  cannot  appear  to 
then)  at  all  improbable,  which  they  belien  not  fmly  to  be  poniUe,  but  that  it  baa 
already  many  times  occurred,  and  may  do  so  again.  So  lik ewiae  br  (be  ancients,  who 
lived  under  a  false  religion,  the  miraculous  actioni  attributed  to  (heir  deities,  both  by 
poets  and  by  hitloriant,  were  never  oileemed  improbable.  Moreover,  though  men  of 
science  might  consider  them  (as  they  were)  impossible,  yet  the  poet  might  in  this,  as  ia 
many  other  cases,  depart  from  elact  truth,  to  follow  popular  opinion.'^ 

Such  is  (he  language  of  this  poet,  when  (resting  of  a  general  principle.  Speaking  of 
lui  own  poem,  and  of  the  chirac(eT  of  (he  marvellans  which  he  has  iotroduced  into  it, 
in  1  letter,  dated  17th  September,  1675,  addressed  to  Seipioni  Qoniaga,  aflerwaidi  Pa- 
Iriaich  of  Jerusaleni,  he  thus  writes :  '  Hie  poeti  represent  things  eimer  as  ibey  are,  or 
were )  as  they  are  in  possibility,  or  as  they  ought  lo  be,  or  as  they  appenr,  and  are  so 
declared  and  'believed  to  be.  l^sse  words,  or  inch  >i  these,  are  to  be  found  in  Aiu- 
lotle.  Mow,  Dader  the  third  heui  of  this  division,  will  the  whole  of  (he  marvellous  be 
perfectly  included,  and  defended  from  every  unjust  attack ;  insomuch  that  it  seems 
superfluous  to  inquire  how  far  the  power  uf  the  magician's  art  may  be  allowed  (o  extend. 
It  issufflcientlo  know  to  what  degree  it  it  connlcnaoced  fay  popular  Opinion  (forthe 
poet  gpeaka  often  according  lo  Uie  popular  mode,  and  wntes  to  the  peaple\  Since, 
thererore,  men  who  Irs  not  theologians,  conceive  the  povrer  of  demons  to  be  greater 
than  it  really  is,  as  also  the  efficacy  of  the  magical  art,  the  poets  who  flourished  befors 
us  were  permitted,  with  an  easy  conscience,  lo  follow  (he  popular  opinian.  It  then  I 
caaboailso  many  examples,  why  should  I  longer  remain  in  doubt?  Let,  then,  Signor 
Flaminio,  and  alio  you,  my  estoemed  Sir,  throw  off  the  character  of  the  IheologiaD, 
and  assume  one  of  a  more  popular  description.  Then  *oa  may  modt  the  doubt,  and 
leave  me  the  care  of  replying  ;  and  if  you  start  the  doubt  against  me,  why  do  you  not 
do  the  same  agajnal  Homer  and  ApoUooiu*  ?  ?at  not  even  theologians  attributed  omni- 
potence (0  their  magicians.'^ 

Two  paasages  there  are,  doubtless,  which  have  been  renrded  even  by  liberal  tnd 
nund  judges  as  a  decided  abuse  oF  the  marvellous.  One  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in 
C.  viiL  St.  39,  when  the  poet  speaks  of  the  ludden  appearance  ot  a  sepulchre,  in  which 
was  inclosed  the  body  of  Sveno ;  (he  other  in  C.  x.  St.  66,  in  which  he  relates  the  nel»> 
morphosis  of  some  knights  into  the  shape  ot  fish,  threugb  the  magical  art)  oF  Armida, 
Not  one,  however,  among  Tasso's  friendi,  much  less  among  his  enemies,  was  ever  so 
eon^deivle  as  to  observe  that  it  was  his  fined  intention  to  sinke  out  these  ohjectionabl* 
passages  from  his  poem.  In  a  letter  dated  30th  March,  1S76,  he  writes  to  S.  Silvio  An. 
toniani,  as  follows  ;  '  I  intend  to  erase  from  my  poem,  tiol  only  seven!  staniu  conU' 
dered  as  (oo  amatory,  bnt  also  some  portion  of^the  miracles  and  enchantments;  SO  that 
neither  the  metamorphosis  of  the  knights  into  fljhes  will  be  suffered  to  remain,  nor  that 
miraculous  appearance  of  ihe  sepulchre,  truly  too  singular  in  itself ;  nor  also  that  Other 
melamornhosis  of  the  eagle,  tor  Rinaldo's  vision,  both  in  the  same  canto.' 

Two  elegant  French  writers,  M.  Michsud,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Crusades,'  and  M. 
Gingueni,  in  his  'Literary  History  of  Italy,'  have  likewue  brought  a  charge  against 
Taisa,  which,  if  substantiated,  would,  indeed,  redoond  to  bis  discredit.  They  assert  that 
he  has  attributed  to  the  Crusaders  a  belief  in  magic  contrary  to  the  fact.  '  Idea*  of 
magic  did  not  obtain  until  some  period  subsequent  to  them  (viz.  the  Crusades)  in  the 
conneofthe  Uth  and  16th  centuries.'      These  are  the  words  of  Michaud.      Glogueni 

■  OperediTorq.Taaso  (edition  of  Venice),  ToLv.p.*93. 
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the  caTern,  and  the  objects  around  them,  his  language  is  ex- 
tremely noble  and  poetical : — 

*  n*  >h>dei  of  night,   meiowtiile,  come  'LetcnebnifnttuilD  enn  diacsM 

UMling  (low  P(i  butraii  risonuti,  i  poco  >  pcKo, 

BmiDd  the  deep^ounding  cUffi  in  tbickcn-  M&  i  molti  fochi  cbe  >  nncon^o  uccu 

ing  gloom,  L'  eurcito  BbuidBtD  in  piild'  unloco, 

While  numeroui  fira>,  ■(  diituca,  'gu  to  Fkcu  dilL'  dta  il  nero  lalro  pi]«e, 

Along  the  hilli,  which  ac^ter'abuda  iUurnB, 
Olarad  fron  tiia  hcighu  upon  th'  liipi 

Id  dark  and  nillen  gimndeur,  yielding  sona 
Brief  bunli  of  light  lo  guide  the  hermit's 


Mid  Ihe  deep  lileoce  of  the  night  he  hemn  Ei  tra  i  silenii  delli  notle,  fuora 

Thaiiioiiat>ii>toiTBntiraahingonUiairwiy  Dd  reboato  uaiduo  del  torrente, 

Pram  their  elemi!  gpriiigs — then  il  ippeaH  A  quindo  i.  quaado  uscir  sente  il  fragora 

A*  if  the  tmnp  of  troops — the  wild  dog's  D'  uni  tonttok  innumeravol  genta, 

b*Tr-^  E  gl'  inai  che  nutturna  erge  al  lignora 

Mingled  with  pilgrim't  holf  lays  and  tean.  Da'  peregrin  U  lurba  pcnitenle, 

And  shepherds'  songs — all  usher  in  the  day.  E  de'  pastori,  e  dello  affraote  sctaiere 

Ha  hean  the  burdeo  of  the  allemata  prayer  L'  assualo  slteroar  delle  pregbtere. 
Each  haiid  t^ei  up  to  ahow  its  pious  care. 

That  longdeep  mnmiur,  that  wild  bannony,  Quel  lunga  tnormorar,  quail'  armonia 

Sounds  in  his  avs  like  loica  of  years  gone  All'  orecchio  di  ]ui  tanl'  anni  mull, 

hv.  ;  Al  pensier  gli  riduca  la  aalla 

Again  ba  teema  bis  natiTE  land  (o  see —  TerradiUtta  ch'  egli  aveapenUila. 

His  native  land,  long  lost  wilb  many  a  sigh.  In  tanto  sospirar  linguido  ud!s 

Meanwhile,  the  youth  ibowi  laugiiid  sign*  Bisentito  il  ganon  della  cadula, 

that  he  Ond' ei  commossoaunMnw  £  disagnla 

Still  lirat,  aad,  hoping  now  be  will  net  die,  Heligiosa  gioja  irrequieta. 

Yaa 


Tbe  pious  bannilEecS  a  holy  Joy 

To  think  that  he  has  saved  that  gentle  boy. 


borrowed  the  userliou  from  Michauil ;  but  this  latter  writer  has  not  informed  us  on 
what  autboKtj  be  muntuns  that  'u\e*i  at  magic  became  prevalent  only  lung  after  the 
period  of  the  crusades.  In  the  laws  of  Aolar'io,  to  say  nothing  of  other  ducumenti,  it  is 
aipressly  laid  down  upon  the  subject  of  duels,  that  each  combatant  is  bound  to  enter  the 
arena  without  having  recourse  to  the  aid  of  chinni.  Preciseiv  too,  in  Ibe  year  1D98, 
which  is  that  of  the  flrst  Crusade,  a  duel  took  place,  in  which  one  of  the  combalaot* 
having  flung  aa  embroidered  glore  into  his  adversary's  Face,  the  spectators  accused  him, 
with  loud  cries,  of  employing  magic.  Here  ws  have  the  original  of  Sig.  Grossi's  inci- 
dent, when  Pino  throws  the  girdle  in  Arvino's  tace,  which  was  viewed  as  an  act  of 
■ortery  ;  nor  will  anyone  doubt,  after  these  two  aalborities,butthatagenenl  and  papular 
belief  In  magic  prevailed  among  the  people  in  (be  time  of  (he  first  crusade.  ThU  the 
Turit*  believed  in  it  is  an  indisputable  facL  Itmeoo'i  appearance  between  two  witches 
Bpou  the  walla  for  the  purpose  of  directing  his  magical  arts  against  Godfrey's  tower, 
was  suggested  to  Tasso  by  history.  Id  fact,  we  And  it  related  that,  during  (he  lut 
Bsaiult,  two  witches  came  upon  the  walls  lo  enchant  the  same  lower ;  but  a  fragment  of 
rock,  which  was  hurled  against  tlia  walls,  crushed  the  m^cians,  and  effectually  de- 
■(rayed  (heir  cachantmenls.  Tasso,  theietore,  was  justified  in  supuosiog,  nolonly  thai 
the  warrion  whom  he  celebiated  entertained  a  belief  in  it,  but  had  he  represented  them 
otherwise,  he  would  have  described  characten  vary  dtBTerent  to  those  of  the  crusaders. 
It  is  curious  lo  obserra,  that  (hose  who  have  b«eu  most  eager  to  accuse  Tasso  of  baring 
adopted  Iha  lupernatural  machinery  which  he  did,  are  Ibe  same  who  declare  that  he 
(ailed  in  preserving  (ba  costume  of  (be  limes.  So  true  it  is,  that  these  critici  of  the 
Ilaliaa  epic  we  ihemaalm  eo  littU  acqiuintvd  with  ibo  real  beta  a(  hirtory  upm  which 
Ib^  fCMuBt  to  decide. 
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Yea,  an«  of  his  own  bith.ot  Lombitd  birth, 

And  bent  on  service  in  Ihe  lioly  w.r. 

It  this  same  youthful  knight,  whose  liopeful  E'  il  grovin  csvilief  di  lui  smivita 

varth  In  eI  lontiu  ibbindoijiutam. 

He  iMIched  frnm  death  io  uddest  pllghl —  Dicchj  ramingo  senu  name  •  «tU0 

■0  far  FroTiiga  e  tritto  pel  Levaole  egli  em, 

From  hi«  loVd  home.     He  too  ill  lost  to  Dolce  til'  oreochio    mai,  mai  noa  gU 

mirth,  ««»• 

An  exiled  wudenr  'nsath  Ihe  eastern  ittr,  II  can  aecento  dei  naSo  paeie. 

Fell  il  most  tweet  to  bear  the  native  sound 
Ofhitownlan^age  dear,  on  foreign  ground. 

And  now,  after  the  lap?e  otlong  sad  veara         '  E  or  dopo  il  yolger  di  tanli  annl  imari 
Passed  mid  the  trembling  hopes,  deluded  Fra  II  trepido  detir  sempre  deluso, 

still,  D'  una  dolcezza  cui  null'  alln  i  pari 

Ofpromisedjoy.towhich  none  like  appeera,         II  porissimo  fonle  glifia  schiuso, 
That  joy  flows  glad  as  a  fresh  sparkling  rill.  E  "1  suono  inetbriante  udri  dei  carl 

Langtmsured  names— fond  memary  (hat  Nomich'ei  portain  corpersi  lungouso, 

endear* —  E  SDalntnl*  pur  fla  che  ritorai 

Youth's  eaily  scenes — all  throne  hie  ttacy,         AUe  memorie  de'  snoi  prini  cicnu.' 
.till  Cant.l.»L4a. 

He  seems  once  mora  W  pace  that  hallnwed 

■  ground 
As  when  a  boy — and  haan  each  wellJcnown 

There  are  few  poets  who  might  not  be  proud  of  having  com- 
posed the  three  following  stanzas,  which  contain  a  description  of 
the  onset  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Antioch.  It  relales  to  the 
moment  whea  the  outposts  of  the  Saracen  army  being  put  to 
flight,  the  Christians  rush  out  of  the  walls  of  the  city  to  com- 
mence a  general  assault,  while  the  Inhdets  aa  busily  hasten  to 
defend  themselves  from  the  unexpected  attack. 

'Withtumiilt  fierce  and  wild  barbaric  sound,     -  "'  ' '  —'---■-' 

Hoarw  echo  the  aurrounding  islliea  far. 

As  thronging  rush  from  all  sides  lo   the  a  cateneaccorrean  oa  luui  i  lan 

grouiiil  Gl'  iofedeli  a  sembianu  di  lorrenle : 

Nitrir  cavalli  a  gran  furor  cacciati, 
Timpani  e  trombe  strepitsr  si  sente, 
G  'I  !uan  dell'    atmi  a  qud  fiagOT   il 

Che  td   ogni   Ltlonta  ptil   a'  aiania  a 


Like  the  fierca  lioness  with  cubs  in  liir,  '  Coma  leant  che  ds'  Gglj  al  nido 

That  hears  from  tar  Ihe  terrors  of  the  chasa,  Slonnendo  approtsimarse  oda  la  cacla, 

Theminglod  bay  of  dogi  —  the  boaraa  sbouta  E  de'  reliri  il  latrai  diBuso  a  '1  grids 

where  De'  cacciator  correnii  alia  aua  tfacd*. 

The  bunten  foltowon  her  soctel  trace,  Leva  il  muso  odorando  il  vento  inGda, 

She  suifl's  the  wind,  growls  low,  and  prieki  Soffia,  e  di  cupo  fremilo  minacia, 

the  ear ;  Erie  le  orecchia,  digrignaodo  i  denii, 

Trembling  with  rage,  she  shifts  and  ihi^  Rillo  il  pel,  1'  ugne  alaie,  e  gli  ocebi 

her  place,  atdenti ; 
Summon!  her  fury — gnaahei  with  htr  jaws, 
With   hair   erect,   bright    ayea,    and  oul- 

stntched  cliwi. 

So  (ha  flerce  Saruona  undannted  stand,  '  Tal  la  cneiata  In  ganerau  e  flen 
All  MgMT  fnr  th*  oaaat  of  tha  fea^ 
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StniDg  BTgry  bow,  euh  toot  lower'd,  uch  T(ao  oKni  kko,  ciliU  ogoi  vitien, 

hantj  Levati  i  brandi  e  con  le  lincie  in  roU: 

Wuh  bund  or  Unce  in  real,  prepared  (o  Terribile  dil  film  d'  ogni  schiera, 

rliav  Qinii  tuon  cfaa  precomla  Umpuu. 

Tbe(eiTihl<rr«nt,tbeebu'^DF (very band,  Esce  UD  rombar  confiuo,  escon  ferad 

Slill  as  ihe  air,  ere  Wmpesls  'gin  to  blow,  Nilrid  •  aaonL  e  fragor  d'armi  «  voci^^ 
Wben  bark,  bow  wildly  comes  Ihe  feufiil  Cant.  %.  it.  IS. 

Tbe  din  of  ansa, all  ihouUng  anoard  daah. 

Jt  ia  to  be  regretted  that  Signor  Grossi  did  not  favour  us  with 
more  similes,  like  the  one  above  quoted.  The  single  blemish 
which  we  have  remarked,  consists  in  the  'de  vehri  il  latrttr,'  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  greyhounds  never  bark  at  all  during  the 
chase;  neither  are  they  formidable  enemies  to  the  lioness.  These, 
however,  are  trifles.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  his  lines  are 
hardly  saiGcientiy  studied.  We  are  not  pleased  to  meet  with 
luch  passages  as  the  following: — 

'Annuniianlinllenale  caoipui*,' 
'  Sentcnolaiuafenidi  preseoia,' 
with  others  of  a  similar  description.  Moreover,  we  could  have 
wished  to  have  seen  fewer  familiar  and  low  expressions  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  personages.  Raymond  calls  Pagano 
a  coward;  and  tbe  latter  had  previously  bestowed  the  epithet  of 
'  infamous  wretch '  upon  the  other.  Peter  the  Hermit  arrives, 
and  apostrophises  them  as 

'  A  viln  race  depraved, 
From  bell'a  moal  deep  ibju  ia  vcDgeance  apning.' 

Cherboja  calls  the  ambassador  Peter  '  a  dog ;'  which  the  latter 
retorts  upon  him  with  'you  obscure,  creeping  worm.'  The  same 
Peter  applies  to  the  first  crusaders  the  terms  of  impious,  voracious 
robbers — a  generation  of  vipers,  ti^tors,  and  counter-parts  of 
Judas,  with  similar  el^nt  phraseokigy.  Tancred  calls  his  cihd- 
moD  soldiers,  among  the  crusaders,  pests  of  the  camp,  coward 
populace,  impious  race  of  vipers,  greedy  and  villain  souls,  a 
reprobate  race*  8a.  &c. 

'^The  Romantici  of  Italy  have  so  often  asserted  and  repeated 
that  it  is  only  by  following  their  school,  that  a  poet  must 
pretend  to  invention ;  and  they  have  accused  so  loudly  their 
opponents  of  servile  imitation,  that  we  should  have  expected 
at  least  originality  from  a  Romantico.  What,  then,  was  our 
surprise  on  reading  Signor  Grossi's  poem,  the  most  important 
of  any  which  we  have  yet  received  from  an.  Italian  of  the 
romaQlic  school  1  If  poetry  ought  to  be  characterised  as  in- 
vention, we  are  sorry  to  declare,  that  the  fifteen  Cantos  in 
verse,  by  Signor  Grossi,  are  not  poetry,  inasmuch  as  they  lay 
claim  to  no  degree  of  invention.  From  the  first  to  last,  both 
the  principal  facts  and  most  minute  circumstances,   even   ■  il 
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flsgellarsi  a  due  mani,'  by  PagsQO,  all  are  copied  from  the  his- 
tories of  the  crusades  or  legends  of  the  middle  ages ;  or  from  the 
productions  of  the  poets  already  known,  for  the  most  part  Italian, 
and  even  from  that  great  Tasso,  with  whom  Signor  Grossi  has 
ventured  to  compete.  Yet,  while  in  his  character  of  a  Romanticp, 
he  is  by  word  obliged  to  decry  the  merita,  in  fact  he  renders  to 
him  the  greatest  homage  by  his  frequent  imitation,  not  only  of  the 
ideas,  but  of  the  versification  and  style,  even  to  the  very  pnraseo- 
logy.  We  should,  however,  have  supposed  that  the  example  of 
Lucan  would  have  sufficed  to  deter  any  other  writer  from  pur- 
fiuine  a  similar  track.  All  the  incidents,  however,  are  nar- 
rated with  minute  historical  accuracy,  in  the  style  of  a  chro- 
nicler, embracing  the  least  circumstance,  if  we  only  except  the 
battle  of  Ascalon.  This  omission  ij  not  owing  to  the  Lombards 
having  borne  no  part  in  it,  but  because  one  of  them,  namely 
Pagano,  took  no  part  in  it,  being  then  about  to  expire  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  And, 
indeed,  he  richly  deserved  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  world 
some  twenty  years  before,  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman. 
Should  these  observations  fall  under  the  eye  of  Signor  Grossi, 
we  would  earnestly  suggest  to  him,  to  be  cautious  how  he  suffers 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  metaphysical  precepts  of  a 
school  foreign  to  the  genius  of  Italy.  Italian  poetry  has  its  pecu- 
liar character  already  formed,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deprive 
it  without  destroying  its  entire  principles,  its  very  language,  and 
its  literature,  by  means  of  another  middle  age.  This  genius  is 
founded  upon  tne  works  of  about  six  of  the  greatest  poets  in  the 
world,  whether  we  choose  to  refer  them  to  the  classical  or  to  the 
romantic  school.  These  formed  themselves  upon  the  schools  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  followed  paths  very  opposite  to 
those  pursued  by  the  modem  Italian  romantici.  They  left  woriis 
of  a  stamp  wholly  distinct  from  what  is  now  imprest  upon  the 
poetical  works  of  Italy,  by  our  authors  of  the  romantic  schoid. 
We  would  advise  Signor  Grossi  not  to  be  elevated  by  the  praises 
of  a  few  fanatical  innovators,  and  not  to  imagine  that  to  succeed 
in  pleasing  bis  contemporaries,  is  enough  to  constitute  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  poet.  None  were  ever  more  extolled,  or  more 
popular  than  Marini :  who  is  there  at  this  time  bold  enough  to 
commend  his  works  ?  We  could  wish  Signor  Grossi,  then,  to 
reflect,  that  between  the  servile  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  the' 
extravagance  that  scorns  every  rule,  there  exists  a  junt  medium, 
which  we  could  desire  to  see  him  pursue,  no  less  out  of  regard  to 
his  own  reputation  than  for  the  hoooiir  of  Italy. 

Art.  XL 
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Abt.  Xl.S.  J.  Stagnelu  Samlade  Skrifler.  The  collected 
Work*  of  E.  J.  Stagnelim.  Edited  by  L.  Hammarskold. 
Stockholm.    1824-25-26. 

STAGNELIUS  was  one  of  those  truly  poetic  beings  to  whom 
Goethe's  beautiful  comparison,  likenini;;  the  life  of  a  poet  to 
the  eentle,  ever-working  existence  of  the  silkworm,  may  be  justly 
applied.  He  was  so  thoroughly  a  poet,  that  all  his  thought^ 
wonla,  deeds,  and  even  his  errors  and  excesses,  bore  the  stamp  of 
poetic  impulse.  He  is  remarkable  for  a  strain  of  deep  melan- 
cholvi  a  profound  mystical  intuition  of  life  and  nature,  end  a 
kinging  for  the  moment  when  the  imprisoned  anima  might  burst 
its  earthly  tenement,  and  soar  to  the  pleroma,  as  be  terms  it — 
the  purer  regions  of  celestial  air.  These  sentiments,  cherished 
by  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  the  gnostic  doctrines  of  the 
Nazareens,  contained  in.  the  Adam's  Book,*  distinguish  the 
poems  of  Stagnelius  from  all  that  we  have  seen  of  Swedish 
poetry.  Among  foreign  poets,  we  can  only  compare  him  with  the 
German  Novalis.  Both  thought  they  saw  in  this  visible  world 
merely  the  symbolic  expressionof  a  more  ecstatic  order  of  things, 
and  both  were  early  summoned  to  those  blissful  regions  after  which 
they  80  fervently  aspired — ^whose  bright  effulgence  seems  to  have 
enchanted  their  mental  gaze  while  yet  inhabitants  of  earth. 

Of  thethree  volumes  before  us,  the  first  contains  the  epic  poems 
of  Stagnehus,  which  are,  Wladimir  the  Great,  Blenda  and 
Gunlog,  with  two  epic  fragments;  the  second,  his  dramatic 
pieces,  among  which  are  live  tragedies ;  add  the  third,  his  didactic 
poems,  the  Lilies  of  Sharon  (a  collection  of  religious  lyrics), 
elegies,  idyls,  sonnets,  ramances,  and  translations.  This  valu- 
able treasure  was  the  fruit  of  a  poetic  career  of  about  eleven 
years,  from  1812  to  1823. 

His  epic  poems  are,  we  think,  his  least  successful  efforts. 
Among  tnem,  Wladimir  occupies  the  first  place  for  vivid  descrip- 
tion, and  also  for  the  purity  of  the  hexameter.  The  subject  of 
the  poem  is,  the  Campaign  of  Wladimir,  the  &mous  Russian 
prince,  against  the  Byzantine  town  of  Theodosia,  and  his  ccm- 
version  to  Christianity  by  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Basiiius.  '  Blenda'  is  founded  on  a  Swedish  story  of  the 
Valiant  Women  of  Smaland,  who,  by  a  kind  of  Sicilim  Vesper, 
destroyed  the  Danes  who  had  invaaed  their  country  during  the 
absence  of  the  Smalandian  Warriors. 

*  Edited  br  Um  lu«  Dr.  Nmbcrf,  th*  bmoia  Swedbh  orimliliat,  uid  puUuh«d  it 
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The  subject  of  Gunl(%  is  taken  fram  tBe  northern  mythology, 
but  this  poem  is  left  uofiDisbed,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  uie 
enthusiastic  love  of  his  art  which  the  poet  displays  thioughout. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  we  cannot  give  Stagnelius  that  ^h  rank 
to  which  we  think  him  entitled  as  a  lyrical  poet.  In  his  dramatic 
efibrts,  indeed,  he  resembles  an  enthusiastic  sculptor,  who,  with 
a  strong  intuitive  conception  of  his  art,  knows  neither  the  kind  of 
marble  he  should  use,  nor  what  implements  are  most  proper  to 
give  life  to  his  conception.  Yet,  with  all  their  deficiencies 
in  execution,  these  dramas  bear  the  marks  of  unquestionable 
eeuius;  and,  in  order  to  estimate  them  fairly,  we  should  consider 
the  peculiar  opinions  of  the  author  concerning  the  Old  Classic 
and  New  Romantic  Tragedy.  In  the  introduction  to  'The 
Bacchants,*  these  opinions  are  expressed  in  the  following  words, 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  bis  mystical  style  of 
criticism : — 

'  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  poetry,  the  Classic  and  the  BomanUc. 
^ey  are  disUn^ished  solely  by  their  direction.  The  fanner  descends 
from  a  supernatural  world,  to  reflect  its  beauty  in  the  tide  of  time 
and  things.  It  metamorpboses  the  internal  into  the*exterior,  the  ideal 
into  the  real ;  while  the  latter  works  in  a  directly  opposite  ratio. 
Classic  poetry  is  a  Venus,  descending  to  the  vales  of  Spring — the 
romantic,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  Astnea,  returning  from  blood- 
stained plains  into  her  native  skies.  Both  have  equal  claims  on 
our  admiration^  both  are  beautifiil  in  their  different  kinds,  and  both 
belong  to  one  common  country.  To  prefer  the  one  to  the  other  would 
be  vain,  for  they  are  the  poles  of  conception  and  fancy. 

Classic  tragedy  aims  for  effect,  not  at  individuals,  but  nations.  The 
Romantic,  on  the  contrary,  addresses  itself  solely  to  individuals.  The 
relation  in  which  these  dramatic  forms  stand  towards  each  other,  is 
suSideDtly  demonstrated  by  the  subjective  nature  of  the  one,  and  the 
objectivenesB  of  the  other.  The  one  descends  fondly  from  the 
skies — the  other  fondly  returns  thither.  It  is  said  in  the  Eastern 
tale,  genius  may  more  easily  put  on  material  clothing  than  lay  it 
aside.  Hence,  the  astonishing  difference  between  the  simplicity  of 
the  classic,  and  the  party-coloured  appearance  of  the  romantic 
poetry.' 

In  'The  Bacchants,'  Orpheus,  after  having  enchanted  Or- 
cus,  seeks,  by  the  power  of  his  heavenly  art,  to  free  mankind 
from  the  rude  rehgions  Orgies,  with  which  the  bearers  of  the 
Thyrsns  worshipped  Dionysius,  and  to  ^ve  them  a  purer  intui- 
tion of  the  Deity  through  a  profound  perception  of  all  Nature. 
He  falls  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  the  God  whom  be  had 
slighted. 

The 
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Tbe  bUedy,  '  Sigurd  Ring,'  u  fonaded  on  an  old  aorthem 
ctory.  Tne  victorious  Sigurd  Ring,  ruler  of  three  kingdoma, 
W008  the  liater  of  a  petty  sovereign,  nnmed  Alf  of  Jutland.  Hia 
luit  is  rejected,  the  lady  being  already  betrothed  to  Ragnar,  hef 
brother's  companion  in  anus,  whom  she  tenderly  loves.  T^^ 
ioceused  mousrch  then  summons  Alf  and  Ragnar  to  the  conSict  i 
■ad,  althoDsb  unequal  to  contend  with  sucb  a  foe,  Alf  refuses  to 
reaign  his  uster,  but  presents  her  with  a  cup  of  poison,  which  she 
ciieeriully  receives.  As  was  expected,  Sigurd  Ring  is  victorious, 
9od  Alf  and  Ragnar  fall  in  bsAle,  when  the  conqueror  returns 
ind  find*  Hilma  dead.  Thus  deprived  of  the  only  fruit  which  he 
kad  hoped  to  reap  from  victory,  he  orders  the  body  of  Hilma  to 
be  brcnigfat  on  lx»rd  bis  ship,  where  the  funeral  pile  is  erected. 
Tho  king  having  set  fire  to  the  pile,  cut£  away  the  anchor,  and 
pato  to  sea,  where  he  perishes  amid  the  convicting  elements. 

*  Wisbur,'  the  third  tra^^y,  is  also  founded  on  an  ancient 
nortliero  tale,  by  Snorre  Sturleson.  Wisbur,  of  the  race  of  the 
YnglingSi  which  had  possessed  the  throne  of  Upsala  since  the 
days  of  Odin,  is  the  happy  consort  of  Hildur.  But  their  happi- 
ness is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Oedo,  a  Finnish  princess, 
whom  Wisbur  had  repudiated  and  banished.  She  is  accompamed 
by  bertwo  sons,  Gisslerand  Auder,  and  demands  the  delivery  oT 
a  mysterious  golden  chain,  which  Wisbur  had  presented  to  her 
U  a  wedding  gift.  This  request  ia  denied,  the  chain  having  been 
•ince  given  by  Wisbur  to  his  favourite  Hildur.  Oeda  then  calls 
on  her  sons  to  avenge  her  cause — the  palace  of  Wisbur  is 
Msanlted  and  burnt — Hildur  is  found  strangled  in  the  golden 
chain,  and  Wisbur  &lls  by  the  hand  of  his  son  Gissler.  The 
piece  concludes  with  a  prophecy  from  the  Enchantress  Huld, 
who  proclaims  destruction  against  all  future  possessors  of  the 
chain,  and  devotes  the  race  of  the  Ynglings  to  internal  broils. 
These  three  poems  are  all  written  on  the  model  of  the  ancient 
Greek  tragedy,  and  the  Chorus  appears  in  each  of  them ;  but,  in 
'  The  Bacchants,'  it  loses  its  true  classic  character,  by  becoming  an 
active  agent  in  the  piece.  In  the  two  latter  tragedies,  the  Chorus, 
like  that  of  the  ancients,  appears  merely  as  the  calm  poetic  com- 
mentator on  the  action. 

The  two  tragedies,  'The  Knight's  Tower'  and  '  The  Martyrs,' 
belong  to  the  modem,  or  romantic  poetry.  Indeed,  Stagnelius 
himself  cells  <  Hie  Martyrs'  a  romantic  poem,  and  does  not  even 
give  it  the  name  of  tragedy.  'The  Knight's  Tower'  displays 
unpardonable  bad  taste  in  tne  choice  of  the  subject,  'which  ia 
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tower,  for  the  violation  of  her  marriEige  vow.  Her  dau^ter, 
Matilda,  having  learnt  the  secret  from  a  faithful  servant,  suppli- 
cates the  liberation  of  her  unhappy  mother ;  when  the  County 
inflamed  with  an  incestuous  passion  for  his  child,  Sxes  her  in-  - 
fajvy  as  the  price  of  her  mother's  freedom,  and  threatens,  in 
case  of  refusal,  to  let  Olivia  starve  in  prison.  Filial  fondness  for 
her  mother  triumphs — innocence  is  sacrificed,  and  Olivia  re- 
leased ;  hut  the  wretched  Matilda,  unable  to  survive  her  ignonimy, 
perishes  by  suicide.  From  this  revolting  and  disgusting  subject, 
we  turn  with  pleasure  to  '  The  Martyrs,'  in  which  religious  enthu- 
siasm, Christian  fortitude,  and  unsullied  poetic  sentiment  are 
expressed  in  language  suited  to  the  subject,  which  is  throughout 
sublime,  equable,  and  pure.  It  never  can  become  an  acting 
piece,  and,  like  die  Genoveva  of  Tieck,  is,  with  all  its  beauties, 
deficient  in  stage-effect.  '^Its  great  charm  lies  in  the  flowery,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  simple  beauty  of  the  style,  the  strikingly  de- 
scriptive contrast  drawn  between  the  paganism  of  the  Romans 
and  the  purity  of  the  primitive  Christian  faith,  and  the  vein  of 
chaste  and  sacred  feding  which  pervades  the  whole.  The  heroine 
of  the  play  is  Perpetua,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  who,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  put  to  death  by  the  satellites  of  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Sevenis,  for  her  inflexible  adherence  to  Christianity, 
which  was  proof  against  the  allurements  of  her  kindred  as  well  as 
the  intrigues  and  the  menaces  of  the  proconsul  To  give  some 
evidence  of  the  chaste  and  elevated  view  of  thought  and  expre»- 
sioD  which  pervades  this  piece,  we  here  give  a  translation  of  a 
well-known  legend,  related  by  one  of  the  Christian  presbyters  to 
his  audience. 

Harcion.  In  the  vale  of  Hbcr, 

Near  to  the  gates  of  high  and  awful  Rome, 
There  dwelt  a  Satut.     The  humble  hut  still  stands, 
Cover'd  with  weeds  and  shaded  by  tall  pines. 
In  whicli  she  spent  her  earthly  life  :  alone 
Her  earthly  life ;  for,  soaring  fiu-  above 
The  chrjstal  vault  of  stars,  that  purer  flame 
Of  life,  which  Earth  could  not  retain,  was  borne 
Unto  the  Tabernacle's  kindred  rays ! 
A  Haid  she  was  as  daylight  chaste  and  fair. 
Pore  as  the  jewel  in  the  kingly  crown, 
Spotless  and  beautiful  as  is  the  lily ! 
Her  name  was  Theodora.     Bleat  within 
Thar  humble  hut's  obscurity,  the  care 
Of  Christian  parents  watch  d  her  infant  steps, 
And  train'd  her  for  the  heritage  of  light.  The 
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The  flUQ  of  all  creation's  systems  gave 
To  ber  a  g'lorious  growth,  and  yet  in  Sprinp,' 
The  plant  bore  golden  fruits,  purpurea!  blooms  ! 
For  God  alone  Uie  maiden's  bosom  bum'd ; 
And  ever,  when  upon  the  eastern  hills 
Aurora  rais'd  the  flag  of  day,  or  when 
The  ev'ning  star-lamp  trembled  in  the  west. 
The  lovely  maiden  prostrate  pray'd  in  tears 
Before  the  sacred  cross,  nor  thought  upon 
That  cruel  world  of  darkness  and  of  crime. 
So  bear  the  shelter  of  her  blooming  groves. 
A  Voice.     O  blisafiil  knowledge !  knowing  nothing  more 
Beyond  the  Saviour's  wounds  and  heav'nly  love  ; 
Dissolving  in  a  tearful  stream,  to  glide 
In  Love's  wide  ocean,  heedless  of  the  world! 
Mar.  Thus  life  floVd  on — no  change  its  course  disturb'd— 
Until  one  eve,  returning  from  the  chase. 
The  Emperor  beheld  her  steal  along 
l^e  valley's  path  with  timid  steps,  to  seek 
The  cave  of  congregation.     And  a  beam 
Celestial  from  her  pure  blue  eyes  infiun'd 
The  tyrant's  Uger-breast,  and  kindled  there 
Wild  passion's  lawless  fire.     For  natures  vile 
Forget  how  far  above  them  shine  the  pure, 
(As  children  vainly  wish  to  play  with  stars :) 
To  the  imperial  halls  the  weeping  mud 
Was  forced  to  follow  in  the  tyrant's  train. 
A  Voice.     Who  was  this  Emperor  ?     He  who  governs  now  ? 
Har.  My  friends,  what  boots  it  if  his  name  we  know  ? 

Not  ours  is  it  to  judge,  or  hate,  or  curse. 

Yet  duty  bids  me  tell  you  all.     Know,  then, 

'Twas  cruel  Commodus,  Aureliu^  son, 

He,  who,  all-clothed  like  Hercules,  was  seen 

To  drench  the  sand  of  amphitheatres 

With  streams  of  blood  from  elephants  and  slaves.  '' 

SiTKKU.  Voices.  Speak  !   Speak !    Our  eager  bosoms  beat  to  leam 

'Rte  triumph  of  a  Christian's  piety. 
Mak.     Two  sceptres  have  the  lords  of  earth,  wherewith 

Hieir  slaves  to  sway — with  promises  and  threats ; 

With  promises  the  Ciesar  long  besieged 

The  heart  of  Theodora.     All  that  most 

On  earth  is  praised  by  man's  inebriate  mind— 

Gold,  songs  of  lutes,  and  soft  voluptuousness, 

Were  held  before  the  captive  maiden's  gaze. 

In  long  perspective  of  delight.     But  vain, 

Hy  ftiends,  an  m^'a  allurements,  weak 

Their 
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Their  spell,  against  a  Christian  breost,  insplt'd 

And  penetrated  hy  celestial  love! 

Then  fiiriously  the  tyrant  tnm'd  to  threats. 

O  wrath  most  impotent!     The  heart  whose  tttrength 

Is  proof  '^nat  Pleasure's  ovmiowering'  smiles. 

Can  ne'er  be  conquei'd  by  the  throb  of  pain; 

For,  manacled  with  heavy  chains,  within 

The  dungeon's  depth  was  Theodora  plimg'd. 

EuBULca.     All  hail !  all  hail !  ye  dungeons,  bonds,  and  death! 
O  sons  of  darkness !  you,  yourselves,  thus  lead 
Tbe  longing;  martyr  to  the  gates  of  heav'n; 
Your  murky  cells  present  a  boon  to  him — 
A  sweet  asylum  from  a  world  of  woe  ! 
There  love  divine  in  secret  breathes,  and  there 
Calm  Contemplation  lights  her  golden  flame  ; 
And  Silence,  o'er  the  germ  of  inward  life. 
Spreads  the  warm  shelter  of  a  mother's  wings  ! 
'Mid  dreariest  darkness  true  light  beams  and  smiles. 
To  bless  the  soul's  Kmd  gaze  I     And  when  the  fttune 
With  iron  bonds  is  rudely  bound,  oh,  then 
The  mind  shakes  off  its  diains  with  joy  !     But  say 
How  suffered,  and  how  died  the  Christian  maid  7 

Mar.     Hunger,  and  cold,  and  darkness,  now  combin'd 
In  vain  to  bend  her  lofty  heart  to  crime, 
fierce  serpents  biss'd  within  the  prison-walla. 
And  there  did  loathsome  lizards  dwell,  and  there  ' 
The  toads  crawl'd  forth  upon  the  clammy  earth. 
While  from  the  roof  monotously  fell 
The  chilly  ceaselesa  drops.     Pfo  sunbeam  cams 
That  gloom  to  cheer.     But  as  among 
The  mould'riog  tombs  a  lonely  lily  rears 
Its  balmy  crest,  so  bloom'd  that  pious  maid. 
And  sweetly  smil'd  amidst  surrounding  gloom  ! 
Calm  was  her  soul-~for,  when  celestial  love 
Is  burning  on  the  altar  of  the  heart. 
We  heed  not  outward  things  ;  and  while  ilium 'd 
By  beams  frcMn  the  unclouded  Sun,  what  cares 
'Die  body  if  its  earthward  shadow  be 
Of  morning  or  of  eve  ?     The  tyrant,  thus 
BeI)olding  Theodora's  heart  unmoVd 
Alike  by  pain  and  pleasure,  gave  revenge 
The  place  of  hot  desire,  and  doom'd  her  death. 
He  sent  a  chosen  freedman,  with  a  slave 
To  execute  his  fierce  and  murd'rous  will. 
Who,  when  they  reach'd  the  dungeon  cave,  b«held 
Amid  the  darkness,  like  an  angel^  look. 
The  beitming  light  of  Theodora's  smile  ! 
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She  henriJ  the  word  with  joy,  and  calmly  daap'd 
Hct  hands  in  pra/r,  then,  with  enraptur'd  thought, 
Exdaini'd,  '  All  hall,  blest  isles  of  paradise ! 
Ev*!!  now  the  breath  of  roses  from  your  bow'rs 
Is  wafled  towards  me  I'     And  ibe  freedman  amil'd 
In  scorn,  and,  jesting,  said,  '  Send  me,  fair  maid. 
Prom  those  celestial  graves,  for  which  you  leave 
Our  sinful  world,  some  wreath  of  purple  blooms." 
Then  Theodora  bound  her  flowing  hair. 
And,  gently  blushing,  bar'd  her  iv'ry  neek ; — 
One  cruel  blow — and  down  that  fair  head  fell — 
Its  golden  locks  ens&nguin'd,  but  the  smile 
In  death  unaltei^d  still !     The  sand  drank  in 
The  crimson  tide  of  life.     An  earthquake  shook 
Hie  vault,  the  torch  extinguish'd,  and  around 
ImpenetTHble  darkness  spread— when,  lo ! 
A  light,  like  spring-time's  golden  eves,  illum'd 
The  cave,  and  show'd  a  lovely,  beaming  hoy. 
Whose  snow-bright  robe  a  starry  girdle  bound. 
A  basket  on  his  lily  arm  he  bore. 
With  flow'rets  of  the  rainbow's  diousand  hues; 
And,  calling  on  the  freedman  by  his  name. 
In  tones,  whose  sound  was  musically  sweet 
As  bridal  songs,  the  heaVnly  envoy  said, 
*  Behold,  how  Theodora  sends  you  flowers 
Prom  Paradise  ;  then  come,  oh  !  come  and  choose.' 
Senseless  to  earth  the  freedman  fell — and  lay 
Till  waken'd  by  a  mighty  earthquake's  voice, 
The  vision  then  had  tied — but  day-beams  tbroiigh 
llie  shatter'd  cavern  shone,  and  lit  their  steps, 
'Mid  CTtimbling  ruins  from  the  awfiil  scene. 

But  it  b  the  third  volume  which  cont^ns  the  brightest  triamphs 
of  this  author's  genius.  From  such  a  rich  assemblage  of  beautiful 
pieces,  all  exquisite  in  their  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  as 
worthier  of  notice  than  the  rest.     No  one  can  peruse  his  '  Kyrko- 

Rrden'  (The  Churchyard),  or  his  '  Flyttfoglamo '  (The  Birds  of 
lasage),  without  admitting  the  cl^m  of  Sl^iguelius  to  a  place 
among  the  hif(hest  order  of  poets.  The  collection  of  religious 
poems,  iinder  the  title  of  'The  Lilies  of  Sharon,'  would,  of  them- 
selves, have  secured  for  him  the  meed  of  immortality.  With  re- 
gard to  the  present  edition  of  his  works,  we  can  safely  assert,  that 
tne  noble  editor,  whose  recent  demise  we  sincerely  lament,  has 
conferred  a  lasting  beneht  on  Swedish  literature,  by  the  scru- 
luloui  care  with  which  he  has  collected  the  costly  gems  of  this 
listioguished  poet.     It  is  true,  that  among  them  there  are  many 
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TPhich  want  that  fine  polish,  which,  accordiog  to  Horace;  cru  only 
ba  given  by  the  nonwn  prematur  m  annum,  but  all  bear  evidenec 
of  B  poetic  mind.  We  here  subjoin  translatioDs  of  a  couple  of 
the  smaller  lyrical  pieces  of  Stagnelius,  which  may  convey  some 
idea  of  his  style,  amatory  and  religious  :i — 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Behold  I  the  birdi  Bj 
From  Quithiod's  itrand. 

And  Mck  with  ■  ligh 

Some  he  foreign  land. 
Tke  BouDds  of  their  woe 

With  hollow  wiodi  blend  ; 
'  Where  now  moat  wo  go  ? 
Our  flight  whither  tend  ?' 
'TU  thus  onto  he«eci  that  their  wailingi 


FLYnrOQLARNE* 

So  fbgUnies  alunl 

rm  fMmaunde  lud 
De  sDckinde  bra 
Fran  Quilhiada  strand. 
Med  vKdraa  de  btindk 
Silt  kUgnda  Ijnd. 
■HTu-ikoUviUDdftP 
Hurt  Ibr  ou  dilt  bud  ?' 
So  ropu  den  fjlldruls  akuu  till  Qvi. 


But 


He  Scindiwi  ibore 

We  lenre  in  despiir, 
Our  days  glided  o'er 

So  Uissrully  there  1 
We  there  built  our  neat 

Among  bright  blooming  treea 
There  rock'd  lu  to  rest 

The  bilni-bealiDg  breeie 
now  to  fariani"-   - ■  ■ 


Vilemnamedoro 
De  Skandiaka  (klr. 
Vi  irifdea,  yi  mm 
Sa  Ijckligc  dU. 
I  blommMide  lindar, 
Der  DKstet  vl  byggi, 
Balsamiaka  vindu 
Ohb  vBggade  tryggt, 
tn«er9e  (he      Nu  atilckea  mat  Dkloda  rymder  m  fljgt. 


With 


■n  all  bright 
UD  ireaaei  of  gold, 
Tbe  Midrammer  night 

It  wu  awect  to  behold  t 
The  calm  was  to  deep, 

So  lorely  (he  ray, 
We  couid  not  then  aleap, 

But  were  tranced  on  the  apny, 
Till  wtken'd  by  beama  bowi  (be  biigllt 
of  Day. 
The  treea  geotl;  bent 

O'er  the  pliina  in  lepoae  ; 
With  dew-dropa  beapreni 
Wu  tbe  tremnloiu  toae ! 


Satt  midwmmaranattei 
1  ikogCD,  H  huM. 

Ej  kunde  vi  conn^— 
Sa  dl^ig  hon  nr — 
AfvlUnitblDUdonuia, 
Tllla  norgonen  Uar 
Oss  Tickle  pa  njit  fiaa  ain 


Tlie 


IjufttitkUndorilnkte 

Kring  tuhor  litt  hval^ 
Dem  perlorbesUnkte 
Der  (iimrown  akalt 
Nu  ikitSwi  ar  Ekes, 
Ocb  roMn  bar  By(t. 
Af  findimaleken 
_'dforthe  roar  I  pionn  aig ibrbytt 

the  JUaj'Gelda  have  mantlea     A(  fn»(bloiiusor  biita  tt  mfHltet  pirdl. 
of  hoai,  T^HW 


xiang' 


"  We  are  aorry  to  say,  that  it  waa  imposaible  to  give  the  Swediih 
We  ban  idaced  the  Italic  a  inatead  of  the  o,  peculiar  to  that  ' 
ira*  Dot  able  to  procure  the  tjpe  with  the  proper  tow«I  point 


lan^uige,  la  tbe  Printtr 
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In  Ihe  Norlh,  wbwc  lfa«  «ua 
Hora  dimty  aach  diy 

HiibrKt  coarMwinnnir 
And  whf  neod  wa  ngfa  f 

We  Imto  bat  i  gism — 
To  daavB  Ihra'  tha  tky 

On  the  «ipgi  which  God  gna  ; — 
Hwd,  Oc««n,  b«  wclcama  the  lov  oT  Ihj 

Ot  ml  (hai  bcrmY'd, 

TMj  wmt  ht  (be  air, 
But  soM  are  racrir'd 

Into  regioni  more  hir; 
Where  elms  genlly  iheke 

In  the       "■    •    ■'  "--  -- 
Whemri 


happjla; 

When  caith'i  jo^g  are  e'er, 

And  the  6Kf  darUj  rail, 

.  When  auiuDia  windi  rMr,— 

Weep  net,  O  my  aool! 
jriirUndi  o'er  Ibe  m 

Far  (be  Uida  briffatlf  bloom ; 
A  land  imile*  for  Itwe, 
Bajond  the  dark  lamb, 
Where  benu  Beier  bdiag  iu  baaaliu 

AUANDA. 

Where  bib  and  flow'r  an  beuibi| 

AmaDda't  charmi  appear ; 
Her  heautf 's  nyi  are  itreeming 

Reaad  all  thb  eerlbljr  BpheTe  1 
'The  bceeM  when  fmU;  blowia^— 

"n*  rate  iiM  aceoU  the  gron— 
Hm  fine,  when  brighllj  |lowinf — 

AU  teO  or  her  I  k>Te  t 
I  hear  her  toag'a  nteel  nnmben, 

When  Zephyr**  braeiy  «i*v* 
Sireep  o'er  the  geld  barp'i  ilainbeit, 

And  wake  id  tuneful  atringa. 
AH — all  the  ehaimi  of  nataie 

Anuada't  beauty  bear ; 
And  ihow,  in  tv'rj  leature, 

Her  godhead  iniag'd  there  1 
The  Bpiriti  of  the  dying 

Unit  quit  thii  diy'g  coDtrOtd  ; 
*Bal  they  to  reat  are  flying 

la  regiona  of  the  eoal  I 
The  Bowls,  now  onwaid  ilriding, 

Are  baciing,  fierce,  and  free ; — 
Yet  toon  their  wavet,  lubiiding, 

WiU  ibuaber  in  tlie  Ka. 


HTadgBrafilKngM 
I  NordenP  deee-pol 
Blir  dagli^n  tittogce, 
Her  dunkel  dsai  loL 
Urad  hatar  att  qTvkP 
Vileainaeograf, 
Att  By  i  det  vide, 
Gud  viogar  oa  gtt. 


Pa  ekjodande  IM, 
Snart  mnttar  de  iplda 
£n  (kHnare  verid, 
Der  ranlioma  ■Ulfra, 
I  •Inumei  topp, 
Der  btckarna  huttlffa 
Bland  myrten  sitt  iopp, 
Och  lundamc  klinga  af  njutning  oeh  hopp. 


NIr 


Cliska  vtl, 
(linden  rylar, 
Osjin 


Det  IcT  bortom  hairta 
Hot  bgehi  en  atraed. 
Pa  binaidaa  grafTcn 
ArHNen  eU  land, 
FSrgyl'dt  af  den  I 


Amanda  jag  aer ; 
Sring  jorden,  kringpolen 
Hon  atrdar,  boo  lar. 
I  reaonmanda, 
I  wnindeis  put, 
I  dmliomai  muM 
Jag  klnner  Amanda. 
Nkr  goldharpan  klingar, 
Nlr  lertan  lig  rBr 
Had  uuande  lingar 
Amanda  jag  hdr. 
Allt,IngelI  beMndar 
Din  himlageatalt 
Lik  Skapam^  i  allt 
Din  gudom  lig  molar. 
Be  I  ajHlane  ita, 
Vid  dodikngctoa  bud 
TiD  gyllene  hiiU 
I  lannen  af  Ood. 
6e '.  Bodeme  beat* 
Ued  akiimmande  hrt. 
1  bafVet  de  Malt 
Sig  doiuuda  kaata. 
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Bot/lBD*tTttBlrhB(«Ul  Hm  lUnt  lAl  tiMid 

Foe  jojs  I  m'st  cm  kDow,  Till  nudtt  ikdl  iw 

And  vur  >  cureltll  inguiih  BIek,  iiickaode,  bMUd 

In  loaeliaMi  4ad  wo*  1  J*g  «D)Ug  ifcill  pt  I 

nirmddoMl  lalaUmr  SkiU  •litt,  Ouriiiiw  I 

Behold  tbj  bcuitf  iblM  Lik  (tj«nMa  dig  M 

lika  aUn  ■bora — but  >avgr  Hdgt  tifrar  aiig  It, 

Cu  hope  to  call  the*  mImI  Oeh  ildrif  dit  hiuh 

These  most  serve  as  specimens  of  Stagnelias.  We  shall  con- 
clude with  A  short  sketch  of  the  history  and  present  state  of 
Northem  literature. 

The  Icelandic  lan^age,  which  is  still  apokeo  in  Iceland,  is  the 
mother  of  the  Swedish  aod  Danish  dialects.  These  last  appear  to 
be  merely  different  modifications  of  the  same  tongue,  and  the  only 
dissimilarity  between  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  is,  that,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Norway,  the  language  partakes  more  of 
the  Swedish.  But  we  go  farther,  and  contend,  that  both  the 
Crennan  and  English  are  descended,  however  remotely,  from  this 
great  and  copiouu  parent  stock.  We  are  aware  that  the  Moeso^ 
Gothic,  as  it  is  found  in  the  gospels  of  TJlphilas,  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  German  language  :  but  this  Moeso- 
Gothic,  of  which  we  have  relics  from  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
dialect  derived  &om  the  Old  Gothic  (spoken  on  the  banks  of  tho 
river  Tanais  and  the  shores  of  the  Fontua  Euxinus)  mixed  with 
Greek,  and  probably  some  Teutonic  dialects  now  unknown.  For 
Odin,  with  his  Asen,  who  migrated  to  Sweden  some  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Goths,  who,  scnne  cen- 
turies later,  became  so  terrible  to  the  Roman  empire.  It  is 
well  known  that  Odin  founded  several  dynasties  on  his  way  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais  and  of  the  Paliis  Mseotia,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  language  of  the  victor  did  not  differ 
very  widely  from  that  of  the  vanquished  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries of  North  Germany  and  Denmark.  At  all  events,  it  is 
recorded  that  be  found,  in  Sweden,  a  language  which  he  under- 
stood ;  and  this  iact,  without  reference  to  other  historical  reasons, 
sufficiently  confirms  the  conjecture  that  an  early  migration  of  the 
Goths  to  Sweden  must  have  taken  place.  DoscenaaDts  of  these 
Goths  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  fourth  century,  under  the 
name  of  Sassen.  Amone  them,  as  among  the  kindred  tribe  in 
Sweden,  Odin  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of 
Wuodan.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  Angles,  under  the 
command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  their  migration  to  Engiand, 
and  there  originated  that  language  known  as  the  An^o-Saxon, 
and  on  which  the  En^ish  limguage  is  primarily  founded.  1^ 
Germany  the  tongoe  waa  divided   into    two  dbtiQct  dialects. 
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vix.,  the  SoabiaD,  and  tbe  Lower  German  (Uie  I>ntch).  Th* 
Siu^ians  were  bo  called  from  the  German  word  tchwebeti  (to 
wander)  ;  and  the  Saxona  also  derived  their  name  from  a  German 
word  ttuten  (lat).  In  process  of  time  these  two  langnages  became 
•malgamated,  and  thus  produced  the  High  German  lanniage  aa 
at  present  written ;  bat  the  Low  German,  or  colloquial  Tangnaee 
of  the  lower  classes,  still  bears  marks  of  its  affinity  to  the  En^idi 
■nd  Swedish  languages. 

Down  to  the  middle  ages,  the  ancient  Gothic,  or  Icelandic,  was 
the  language  generally  used  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
the  f^r6,  Shetland,  and  Orkney  islands;  but  die  Engbgh  and 
Grerman  languages  had  then  undergone  a  decided  alteration.  All 
the  oM  provincial  laws  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  written  in  a 
langoage  differing  but  slightly  from  the  Icelftn<Uc,  and  their  anti- 
quity may  be  detennined  by  the  comparatively  close  or  distant 
letation  tliey  bear  to  each  other.  The  Icelandic  bards,  Skaldt, 
were  easily  undentood  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark, 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuriet ;  and  were,  like  the  old 
baids  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  ad 
indispensable  ornament  to  the  northern  kingly  coarts. 

But  the  northern  languages  d^enerated  during  the  middle 
d^i  by  their  anion  with  the  Grerman,  and  perhaps  Anglo-Saxon 
dialects,  which,  as  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  northern  Hero* 
dotus,  Snorre  Stnrleson,  the  Icelander,  were  not  understood  by 
the  northern  nations.  The  learned  D&ne,  E.  C.  Rask,  bears 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  copiousness,  flexibUity,  and  force 
of  the  old  Icelandic,  which  in  these  qualities  he  affirms  to  be 
superior  to  every  modem  langua^.  The  Danes,  as  a  border  peo- 
ple, must  necessarily  have  received  into  their  language  many  terms 
and  phrases  irom  the  neishbouring  north  German  nations,  more 
particulariy  as  some  of  the  German  Provinces  were  subject  to 
the  Danish  crown.  Nor  is  the  Swedish  language  perfectly  free 
from  this  German  influeDce ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  inter- 
coarse  with  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  effects  of  the  thirty 
years  war,  Sweden  has  preserved  the  elements  of  the  original 
tongue  with  comparative  purity, — a  tongue  which  may  be  said  to 
rivid  (he  Greek  m  its  grammatical  comlMnations,  a^d  facility  for 
creatine  words. 

White  tbeae  derivative  languages  were  grsdually  losinf;  their 
wiginal  character,  the  mother  tongue  found  an  asylum  in  that 
isle,  whose  solitary  situation,  bordering  on  the  arctic  zone,  protects 
it  from  frequent  intercourse  with  the  more  southern  nations  of 
Europe.    AncieDt  nortfaem  language  and  poetry  were  cherished 
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in  Icebnd,  and  to  this  island  we  are  indebted  for  the  possessioii 
and  comprehension  of  all  that  remains  of  the  vi\'id  and  natural 
style  of  the  olden  poetry.  The  recent  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
Icelandic  language  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  has  shed  over  the 
Cimmerian  darkness  of  northern  history  a  clearer  light  than  the 
accounts  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  deficient  and  defaced  as 
they  are,  could  possibly  afibrd.  This  assertion  is  amply  borne 
out  by  the  recent  work  of  Professor  Geijer,  entitled  SveaTiket 
Hafder,  Upsala,  1835,  the  second  volume  of  which  we  hope  to 
see  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year. 

In  its  present  form  the  Swedish  languaee  is  among  the  most 
musical  in  Europe.  Flexible,  yet  strong,  flowery,  yet  concise,  it 
combines  the  gravity  of  the  northern  with  the  melodious  beauty  c^ 
the  southern  luiguwes ;  and,  equally  free  from  the  hissiugsounds 
of  the  Germim  and  English,  as  from  the  nasal  tones  of  the  French, 
it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  a  softer  northern  character.  If  this  lan- 
guage be  alltnred  the  formation  of  new  words,  an  attempt  which 
has  of  late  been  successfully  made  by  the  Swedish  poets,  it  will 
not  fall  abort  of  the  German  m  profound  and  comprehensive  cha- 
racter. In  order  to  exhibit  the  relation  to  which  we  have  alluded 
as  subsisting  between  the  Icelandic,  Enghsh,  German,  and  Swe- 
dish languages,  we  here  give  a  comparative  list  of  words  taken 
indiscriminately. 


rtebatJic. 

S>p<!dM. 

fneddi 

Made 

dmumr 

dntm 

liuUr 

Ubi 

sdk 

uk 

tmlilr 

bey 

hd 

gru 

gito 

lDng> 

loog* 

hj«U 

hj.ru 

tyn. 

tin 

ileincn 

tlta 

koaaae 

«ng. 

«n 

bnpot 

bAan. 

S 

■ilU 
rid. 

^°" 

f^" 

^ 

blng> 

Mgm 
hmgcn 
ichwdrea 


From  this  list,  which  we  could  easily  enlai%e,  were  it  necessary, 
it  is  clear  that,  without  due  reference  to  the  Icelandic,  no  perfect 

etymological 
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etymological  syBtem  can  be  formed  in  any  of  the  modern  lao- 
euages.  Though  we  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  etymo- 
logical niceties  and  lingual  trifling  of  many  modem  scholars, 
(by  which  science  is  little  benefited,)  yet  we  venture  to  assert 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  lawyei's  like  Savigny,  and  his- 
torians like  Raumer  and  Hallam  might  gain  immense  stores  of 
learning  in  history  and  laws  from  this  long-neglected  mine.  They 
might,  for  instance,  compare  the  old  German  and  Anglo-Saxon 
with  the  primitive  northern  provincial  legislation,  provided  they 
possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  is  the  case 
with  Jacob  Grimm,  of  Cassel.  The  popular  poetry  of  the  Scan- 
dinsvisns  rivals  that  of  the  English  and  Scotch  in  beauty  and 
intrinsic  worth.  The  sublimity,  pathos,  proud  contempt  of 
death,  and  lively  love  for  freedom  which  they  express,  are 
the  true  impressions  from  the  popular  character.  The  appel- 
lation of  noTtkeni  Frenchmen  bos  been  recently  given  to  the 
Swedes ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  absurd.  The  comparison 
can  only  be  partially  justified  among  the  highest  class,  which, 
throngh  the  influence  of  Gustavus  III.,  strengthened  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Voltatre  and  Helvetius,  may  in  some  measure  have 
assumed  a  frivolity  of  manner,  for  which  polite  demeanour  and 

fintleness  of  disposition  cannot  always  atone.  But,  throughout 
urope,  the  higher  classes  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each  other 
in  point  of  manners,  cultivation,  and  employment  of  time,  and  can 
never  be  fairly  taken  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  national 
character.  In  no  European  country  is  the  great  body  of  the 
people  less  infected  with  pernicious  refinement  and  immoral  con- 
tagion than  in  Sweden  ;  and  we  believe  this  moral  superiority  is 
supported  by  proportionate  mental  cultivation.  His  l^slative 
li^t  gives  the  peasant  a  knowledge  of  history  and  of  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country,  while  in  other  ports  of  Europe  the  peasantry 
are  either  the  serfs  of  the  nobility,  or  wretched  dependants  on  an 
overbearing  aristocracy,  or  have  totally  disappeared  as  an  inde- 
pendent class.  No  where  is  this  element  of  a  sound  social  order 
represented  as  an  important  part  of  the  nation  except  in  Sweden, 
where  it  forms  the  most  incorrupt  and  powerful  portion  of  the 
people,  and  therefore  justly  participates  in  the  legislation. 

A  coontry,  whose  inhabitants  have  never  borne  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  who  have  ^ways  broken  the  chains  of  despotism, — a  country 
which  has  remained  free  from  those  two  great  cancers  of  the 
social  order,  the  feudal  system  and  bondage, — a  country  which, 
althon^  poor  in  gold  and  silver,  is  rich  in  iron,  and  in  men 
capable  of  handling  it  most  efiectually, — a  country  where  scienoei 
•nd  arts,  language  and  literature,  liave  for  centuries  been  colti* 
vtted,  wudy  deauves  to  be  b^ter  known  to  its  neighboors. 

In 
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In  tlw  asnah  of  all  mankincl  the  cle&r  day  of  bistory  u  prfr* 
ceded  by  the  mystic  twilight  of  mythology  ;  through  the  veil  of 
which  the  historical  inquirer  beholds  we  blending  of  truth 
and  fancy.  In  the  nydiolt^cal  tales  of  every  conntry,  the 
.traces  of  a  higher  knowledge  of  divine  things  are  dearly  per- 
ceptible ;  but,  in  proportion  as  people  degenerate  from  the 
■ource  of  trotb,  the  more  varioas,  contused  and  sensutd  become 
these  allegories.  They  are  converted  into  hierogtypbica,  which 
none  understand,  because  the  key  to  such  understanding  is  no 
longer  to  be  found.  The  northern  mytholc^es,  like  the  Greek, 
contain  the  idea  of  an  omnipotent  Father  of  gods  and  men ;  and, 
•6  &r  as  they  have  reached  us,  prove  to  be  poetical  images  from 
popular  creeds  or  higher  esotertc  doctrines  symbolically  re- 
presented. 

In  the  north  an  in  the  south,  Chiistianity  put  an  end  to  this 
primitive  poetry ;  and  the  giant  shapes  of  the  northern  world 
returned  to  tbeir  misty  regions,  whence  the  Scalds  had  drawn 
them  forth ;  yet  for  a  long  time  was  the  hammer  of  Thor  cele- 
brated, and  the  praise  of  Odin  and  Freia  chaunted  by  the 
enraptured  poet. 

Odin  taught  this  Aaen  the  Runick  and  songs.  The  priests 
only  understood  the  charms  of  incantations ;  and  we  believe 
with  Qejer,  that  the  Asam&l,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Edda, 
vas  the  art  of  the  Scalds,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Odin 
and  bis  Asen,  and  confined  only  to  the  initiated.  It  presents 
m  with  that  rich  mytholc^,  which,  in  power  of  imagination, 
in  exuberance  of  images,  seems  to  surpass  even  the  Greek  pre- 
decessor. Neither  Homer's  description  of  the  gods,  nor  Hesiod's 
theogony,  can  stand  the  comparison  with  the  awfhl  Volaspa, 
vhicb,  as  the  trumpet-sound  of  the  past,  relates  the  creation 
of  all  things,  and  announces,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pro- 
phet, the  final  ruin  of  the  heavenly  empire,  the  last  day  of 
godsand  men,  when  a  new  reign  ofeveriasting  bliss  will  commence 
under  the  Father  of  all.  But  when  the  eovemment  of  the  kings 
ceased  to  be  theocratic^,  and  when  me  northern  mythology 
became  more  sensual,  descending  from  the  upper  into  the  lower 
regions,  as  we  find  it  in  the  younger  or  prosaic  Edda,  so  that 
the  magnificent  Asgard  rather  resembled  the  court  of  a  king 
vrith  his  Thignarmen  or  Jaris,  than  the  godly  seat  of  the  wise 
Odin,  then  the  court-poets  or  scalds  began  to  ftoarish;  and 
then  kings  were  celebrated,  tbeir  deeds  compared  to  those  c^ 
the  gods, — the  scalds  forming  a  particular  tribe  which  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  the  king,  lliey  were  as  necessary  to  his  fiune 
as  his  berserkers,  and  therefore  the  welcome  visitantB  at  the 
feast,  whioh  they  embellidud  with  tale  and  aong.    Fnm  them 

and 
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and  die  narratives  of  his  predecessors,  SooTre  Stnrleson,  the 
noble  Icelander,  composed,  in  the  13tii  century,  his  history 
of  the  kineB  since  the  time  of  Odin,  called  '  Heims  Kringlat' 
which  will  Tor  ever  remaia  a  model  of  noble  simplicity  6f  style, 
and  of  ple&sant  and  lively  diction.  He  has  preserved  in  it  nuny 
couplets  of  the  ancient  sralds. 

In  the  old  or  poetic  Edda,  also  called  the  S&mund's  Edda,  be- 
cause the  Icelander  Saemund,  suroamed  Frode,  who  died  in 
1133,  collected  t^e  tales  and  songs  of  which  it  consists,  we  find 
the  remnants  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  priests,  to  which  the 
younger  Edda  (which  is  probably  written  by  Snorre  Sturieaoo, 
and  is  onlv  a  kind  of  piosaical  mythology  with  an  Ara  Poetica, 
called  'SkuM^  refers;  but  the  last  part  of  the  more  ancteot 
or  Saemund's  Edda,  is  formed  by  the  heroic  tales,  which  sfaor 
that,  besides  the  priest  and  court  poetry,  there  also  existed  a 
popular  poetry.  Ine  tales  of  Sigurd  rofmsbane  and  Brynhikle,  of 
Volsungen  and  Niflungea,  Volund  and  Helge,  are  fragments  of  old 
popular  traditions,  whose  origin  may  be  traced  from  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  which  passed  over  into  the  poems  of  the  kindred 
Teutonic  people.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Icelandu-s  for  the 
preservattOQ  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  okl  nonhem 
people ;  for  when  the  z^  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  dark  and  impious  recollections  of  the  gentile 
times,  and  monkish  science  aad  rhymes  had  chased  away  the  old 
literature  and  language,  they  found  an  asylum  in  the  distant  Ic^ 
land,  which  become  the  pantheon  of  the  Northern  Gods  and  heroes. 
Norwegian  noblemen,  who  fled  before  the  powerful  arm  of 
their  Kiuf  Harald  Harfager,  brought  indeed  the  Christian  religion 
to  Iceland ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Icelandic  people  bom 
preserving  the  monuments  of  a  venerable  antiquity,  as  well  as 
their  old  classical  language,  whence  only  modem  historiana  aie 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  true  northern  traditions. 

He  last  Scald  mentioned  in  history  was  the  Icelander  Sturle 
Thordson,  of  the  court  of  Bi^er  Jarl,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Whilst  the  Troubadours  in  the  south  of  Europe 
vere  celebrating  the  coura^^  and  glory  of  chivalry,  and  the  love 
and  beauty  of  uieir  '  ladyes,'  the  voice  of  poetry  was  mute  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  For  three  centuries  the  people  carried 
on  a  blpody  struggle  for  freedom,  and  Swedish  history  presents 
but  dry  lists  of  northern  kings,  and  some  old  traditions  in  rhymed 
chronicles.  The  old  provincial  laws,  however,  and  poptUar 
•onto,  all  of  a  deep  tragic  character,  which  were  preserved 
bv  the  people,  prove  that  the  rage  of  iactions,  and  the  tyranny 
Di  foreign  intruders,  codd  never  destroy  entirely  the  sense  of 
the  people  ibr  poetry.    A.  new  nonung  dttviwd  vkb  Gustaiv 
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Erichson  Wasa,  the  Bruce  of  Sweden.  The  Reformation  brought 
a  new  life  into  the  north  ;  the  ice  of  monkish  torpidity  was 
broken,  and  the.  stream  of  imagtoattou  and  knowledge  began 
again  to  flow  ;  but  it  took  some^  time  before  it  could  regain  its 
wonted  channel. 

The  two  Reformers,  Olaua  and  Laurentius  Petri,  who  were 
distinguished  for  ecclesiastical  eloquence,  were  the  first  who  pro- 
ceeded to  the  study  of  history  with  sound  critical  judg;ment.  Olaus 
Petri  combated,  with  success  the  erroneous  views  of  the  last  Ca- 
tholic bishop,  Johannes  Magnus,  who  in  his  historical  work  on 
Sweden  had  accumulated  the  most  gross  falsehoods,  The  two  Petri 
were  followed  by  the  Metsenius,  faUier  and  son  :  the  first  endea- 
\'Oured,  like  Shakspeare,  but  with  inferior  talent,  to  embody  tJie 
history  of  his  country  into  dramatic  composition.  Olaus  Rudbeck 
would  have  been  more  useful  to  his  country  by  the  extensive 
knowledge  he  displayed  in  the  Atlantis,  if  he  could  have  guarded 
himself  from  the  extravagances  of  his  imagination.  Men  like 
Skytte,  Schaffen,  Loccenius,  PeringskOld  Stiemhdk,  are,  tn  the 
history  of  Sweden,  of  worthy  and  exalted  memory.  Their  inde- 
^gable  researches  in  history  and  antiquities  have  paved  the  way 
to  modem  historians,  more  than  the  latter  venture  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

The  two  Peringskdld  especially  revived  the  study  of  Icelandic 
UteiHture.  Under  the  protection  of  Charles  XI.,  who  certainly 
exerted  himself  more  than  all  his  predecessors  for  literatnre,  the 
elder  Peringskdld  succeeded  in  republishing  Snorre  Sturleson, 
and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  northern  traditions.  Charles 
XII.,  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge,  did  not  advance  the 
nol^e  cause  which  his  father  had  so  strenuonily  advocated.  The 
sound  of  arms  frightened  away  the  Muses.    Dohlin,  b  greater 


historian  than  poet,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  brilliant  period 
under  Gustav'III.  He  published,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teentJ)  century,  the  first  literary  periodical  in  Sweden,  and  the 
several  societies  which  were  formed  for  the  cultivation  of  sciences 
prove  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation. 

Stjemhjelm,  a  contemporary  of  the  great  Gustav  Adolph,  of 
Oxenstjema,  and  the  whimsical  Christina,  was  the  first  poet  of 
note.  His  performance,  Hercules,  in  hexameters,  indicates  a  bold 
end  poweriiil  mastery  of  his  native  tongue ;  but  the  influence  of 
the  German  language  was  too  visible.  This  inflneuce  increased 
M  much  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  thfe 
eighteenth  century,  that  Swedish  poets,  as  <jolumbus  and  Lars 
Johnson,  preferred  to  write  their  verses  in  that  dialect.  The  Ita- 
lian Uneuage  was  at  this  time  studied  by  Swedish  iK^emen  who 
visited  tbe  aoutliein  aniveaities. 

Pofabtiaana 
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Dahktierna  introduced  the  I^iao  staszB,  end  trtmslated  tbe 
Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini ;  and  Nicodemus  Tessin,  the  great  archi- 
tect, and  builder  of  the  palace  at  Stockholm,  together  with  David 
KJdcker  Ehrimstralil,  the  painter,  both  favourites  of  Charles  XI^ 
owed  to  a  long  slay  in  Italy  their  highly  cultivated  sense  for  the 
fine  arts. 

With  the  reign  of  Gustav  III.  begins  a  ^rious  period  for 
Swedish  literature.  His  peDeeyrists,  as  well  as  his  detractors, 
have  done  injustice  to  this  pnnce ;  he  had  an  earnest  wish  to 
render  his  people  happy,  although  he  did  not  always  choose  the 
proper  means.  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  French  lan- 
guage was  predominant  on  the  continent ;  he  had  become  him- 
self, during  bis  stay  in  FVance,  an  enthusiast  for  Voltaire,  Cot" 
neille,  Ra^ne,  and  Moliire ;  and  Boileau  seemed  to  him  to  wield 
th«  sceptre  of  good  taste  and  sound  criticism,  and  he  proposed 
them  to  the  Swedish  as  models.  Hence  the  poetry  of  this  tim«i 
bears  a  French  physioMomy,  although  a  few,  like  B«llmann,' 
K.ellgr£n,  Lidner,  and  ThoriJd,  preserved  a  national  character. 
Tlie  king  was  indefatigaMe  in  his  endeavours  to  encourage  talent,' 
and  inexhaustible  in  his  rewards.  All  the  eminent  men  of  the 
nation  Socked  round  th«  court ;  tlie  nobility  was  distinguinhed  for 
literary  attainmeuts,  as  the  Counts  Creuz,  Gyllenborg,  Oxen- 
stjema,  Baron  Adlerbeth,  and  Silverstotpe,  amply  prove.  He 
liberdly  supported  and  patronized  the  two  universities,  Upsala 
and  Lund,  ebtablished  several  academies,  and  did  not  consider  it 
derogatoi7  to  his  dignity  to  contend  for  the  prizes  with  the  distin- 
guished men  of  his  time.  It  is  well  known,  that  his  discourse  on 
Thorsteneon  carried  the  prize  of  Uie  Academy. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  political  conduct  of  Gustav 
III.,  as  long  as  the  memory  c^  Lianeeus,  Ihre,  and  Sereel  (who 
first  distinguished  hiifiself  as  a  sculptor)  will  live,  that  liing  can 
never  be  lorgotten  who  fostered  them  into  excellence.  With* 
out  his  liberal  support,  Bellmann  could  not,  '  procnl  negotiis,' 
have  wielded  his  humorous  thyrsus,  and  Kel^iin  and  Lidner 
would  have  grovelled  in  want  and  distress,  and  never  ventured* 
in  bold  Sight,  towards  the  empyrean  of  poetry. 

Since  Uie  death  of  Gustavus  III.  literary  activity  has  beea 
continually  iocoeasing  in  Sweden :  the  taste  for  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  is  generally  spread.  Sweden  rivals  in  this  respect  Eng- 
land, France,  Germ^y,  and  Denmark.  The  erudite  researches 
of  the  Danish  Suhm,  Nierup,  Finn  Megrusson,  Mtiller,  and  of 
the  Germaa  Biisching,  Von  der  Hagen,  Docen,  and  the  two 
brothers  Grimm,  in  the  northern  antiquities,  induced  in  Sweden 
the  study  of  language  and  literature,  which  since  the  time  of 
Peringskold  hadbeen  neglected.    The  periodical  Iduna  pah- 
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liahed  by  Geier  in  Upsala,  the  excellent  tnnslatiot]  of  the 
-Edds,  and  of  the  Helmskhngla  of  Snorre  Starleson,  by  Afzdios, 
Vers  the  fint  fruits  of  the  revival  of  the  stndy  of  Icelandic. 
The  god*  of  Greece  ceased  to  play  the  priocipaL  part  in  Swedi^ 

Srems.  The  well  of  Mimer  became  the  Castalian  fountain ; 
ragur  conquered  Apollo,  and  the  Olympus  fell  into  the  back 
ground  before  the  beantifiil  Asgard  and  Walhalla.  Powerfiil 
antagonists  of  the  French  taste  arose,  and  the  Ciennan  critics, 
the  two  Schl^els,  and  Tieclc,  lent  the  we^iODS  for  the  na- 
tional combat.  Geijer,  Atterbom,  Palmblad,  and  Hammerakdld 
were  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school,  and  the  periodicala 
Phosphorus,  Polyphemus,  Hermes,  and  Sve^  supported  their 
cause.  The  Allmiina  Journal,  and  the  Stockholm  Post,  were  their 
antaeonists.  The  consequence  of  this  struggle  has  been,  that  the 
Swedish  academy  is  do  more  regarded  as  a  I^slative  authority; 
Sfaalupeare  has  been  translated  and  studied,  and  the  German 
literature  has  been  generally  preferred  to  the  French, 

Among  the  poets  of  our  days  rank  highest  Stagnelius  and 
Tegn^r,  but  Atterbom  August  Nicander,  and  Bemhard  Beskow's 
last  productions  have  been  pleasant  phenomena  on  the  horizon  of 
Swedish  literature. 

The  study  of  .philosophy  has  been  pursued  of  late  with  mat 
vigour.  The  systems  of  itant,  Pichte,  and  Schelling  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  professors  Hdijer,  Biberg,  and  Grubbe. 
In  history  are  distinguished  Hallenberg,  Hans  JSrta,  and  Geijer. 
Of  all  the  Swedish  authors,  the  two  btter  and  Palmblad  write 
the  best  prose.  The  discoveries  of  Berzelius,  the  chemist,  are  well 
known  in  England ;  and  the  works  of  Ehrenheim,  Wahlenberg, 
and  Nilsson  deserve  to  be  known. 

The  study  of  law  has  hitherto  been  unwarrantably  neglected: 
the  government  endeavours  to  remedy  thia  defect.  The  edition 
of  Ute  old  Swedish  provincial  l^ws,  at  the  expense  of  government, 
undertaken  by  Collin  and  Schliiter,  will  prove  very  welcome  ia 
every  lawyer.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  king 
several  years  ego,  to  revise  the  code  of  1734 :  the  president  oT 
which  is  Count  Gyllenborg,  and  the  most  active  members  RUckert, 
Zenius,  andStaf;  and  an  important  part  of  anew  code  has  already 
been  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  diet.  The  French  and  Ba- 
varian codes  of  law,  and  the  works  of  Beccaria,  Filangieri,  Feuer- 
bach,  and  GroUmann  have  been  carefully  consulted,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  old  northern  law  preserved,  wherever  it  was  consistent 
with  the  present  circumstances. 


Abt.  XII. 
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Art.  Xn. — Charte  TStrqae  ;  <m  Organiaaiion  ReUgifuttt  Cvrite, 
et  Mililaire  de  V Empire  Otlotnan,  suivie  de  quelguea  lUJl^nmu 
«ur  la  Overrt  det  Greet  ctmtre  le»  Turca.  Far  M.  Graaai 
(Al£oJ,  Officier  SupirieuT)  Officier  de  la  L^od  d'Honneor, 
torn.  2.     Paris.  1825. 

L 'ORGANISATION  de  Tempire  Ottoman  est  peu  coaatie  en 
Europe,'  observes  M.  Alfio  Grasai.  in  his  preliminary  notice 
on  the  Turks,  and  he  thus  continues;  '  et  ce  peuple  n'estpresque 
connu  parmi  nous,  dans  ses  lois,  ses  moeurs  et  ses  costumes,  que 
par  les  contes  des  Mille  et  une  Nuits,  ou  quelqu'autre  histoira 
toensongSre.'  In  Aia  observation  he  has  our  cordial  assent,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  inost  veracious  thing  in  his  two  thick  octavo 
volumes.  He  speaks  in  big  terms  of  the  darkness  of  ages,  the 
veil  of  time,  and  the  mendacity  of  historians,  but  the  Ixmter 
has  done  nothing  to  elucidate  the  subject:  and  as  for  truth,  his 
protot]^  is  the  far-famed  Mendez  de  Pinto.  As  a  motto  to  his 
work  should  be  inscribed  the  following  witticism  of  the  ^cetioua 
Master  Parolles :—-'  That  though  a  traveller  is  something  at  the 
latter  end  of  a  dinner,  yet  one  that  lies  three-thirds,  and  uses  a 
known  truth  to  pass  a  mousand  nothings  with,  should  be  once 
beard  and  thrice  beaten.'  If  this  rule  were  observed,  the  flagel- 
lation of  poor  M.  Grassi  would  be  infinite.  He  thinks  of  the 
Turks  what  some  of  his  countrymen  have  imagined  the  Chinese^ 
gods  walking  the  earth.  He  idolizes  their  maanera,  customs, 
habits,  peculiarities,  laws,  institutions — everything.  We  shrewdly 
suspect,  from  the  vivid  and  epicure-like  yolit  with  which  be  has 
recounted  the  usages  of  the  seraglio,  that  had  be  ever  been  at 
the  great  eastern  capital,  he  must  have  spent  his  days  in  all  the 
Sybarite  luxuries  of  that  city  instead  of  employing  Uie  laudable 
curiosity  of  an  intelligent  traveller  to  procure  correct  information. 
But  we  much  doubt  this  his  boasted  visit  to  Constantinople.  ,  He 
b  so  wretchedly  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  language,  that  even  ths 
most  learned  linguist  cannot  guess  at  his  meaning ;  every  page 
is  overrunning  with  palpable  errors.  He  is  not  more  happy  in 
his  friend,  for  his  main  authority  is  a  certain  Syllostri,  a  Greel^ 
Candiot,  but  a  Catholic  and  an  Abb^.  Even  if  such  a  writer  had 
existed,  which  we  doubt,  those  two  qualities  of  a  Catholic  and  an 
Abbd,  in  Greece  and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  sufficient 
to  testify  against  his  impartiality,  and  to  prove  nis  devotion  to 
the  Turks.  The  present  struggle  of  the  Greeks  has  too  com- 
pletely unmasked  the  patriotism  of  the  Greek  Catholics,  to  whom 
the  catastrophes  of  Scio,  Psara,  and  Missolonghi  were  the  aub- 
jects  of  public  exultation. 

Even  tlie  very  title  militates  against  trath.    The  author  call* 
va  hii 
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his  book  the  'Charte  Turqae.'  The  Charte  Turque!  We, 
who  were  bom  in  Constantinople,  and  have  spent  there  the 
earlier  portion  of  our  Hfe — we,  who  have  witnessed  the  confisca- 
doas  and  mlirdere  which  are  every-day  scenes  in  that  seven-throned 
city— we  who  have  beheld  the  horrible  inflictions  and  plague- 
like calamities  showered  on  the  people  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan— 
we  know  full  well  how  to  estimate  the  value  of  the '  Charte  Turque.' 
The  very  Turkish  epithet  for  the  sultans  gives  the  lie  sufficiently 
to  M,  Grassi : — they  are  styled  yoularnx  arslan — unmuzzled 
lions. 

We  difier  entirely  from  the  Panegyrist  The  religion  of  the 
Turks  would  disqualify  them  from  deserving  such  applause  as  he 
has  lavished  upon  them.  Of  all  the  theocratic  governments,  that 
of  the  prophet  was  the  most  arbitrary,  the  most  absurd,  and  the 
most  degrading  to  the  human  species.  The  legislator  of  his 
people,  without  deigning  to  assume  the  title,  Mohammed  inter- 
spersed the  Kol^an  with  his  laws,  and  by  that  means  lie  gave 
them  an  irrevocable  authority,  as  having  been  sent  from  the 
highest  heaven  by  an  angelic  messenger.  Having  appropriated 
tohimself,  in  the  name  of  God,  an  alwolute  power,  he  pretended 
to  prescribe  to  his  successors  their  duties  towards  their  subjects  ; 
the  contract  containing  those  duties  was  declared  by  God ;  the 
infraction  of  its  articles  was  to  be  judged  by  divine  arbitrement. 
It  was  thus  very  easy  for  him  and  his  successors  to  speak  of 
their  obligation  to  govern  with  justice.  The  Mussulman  subjects 
were  called  by  them  ibad-ullak,  or  '  God's  servants,'  and  the 
subjects  not  Mussulmen,  vediat-ullah,  or  '  God's  deposit ;'  but 
these  ser\'ants  of  Grod  were  too  inferior  to  the  mighty  prophet,  to 
the  hab^-ullah,  or  '  favourite  of  God,'  to  dare  to  complain  of 
him.  And  this  prophet  aud  favourite  was  believed  to  possess  the 
right  of  treating  them  according  to  the  divine  will,  which  was  not 
revealed,  except  to  himself  alone,  and  through  him  to  his  succes- 
sors. As  to  the  subjects  not  Mussulman,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
name  of  God's  deposit,  they  were  at  the  entire  disposal  of  those 
to  whose  C3re  they  were  confided. 

By  the  schism  of  Aly,  by  the  divisions  of  the  Caliphate  branches, 
and  by  the  irruption  of  the  Tatars  under  Tzenghis-Khan  and  his 
descendants,  the  theocratic  authority  of  the  Caliphate  lost  much 
of  its  arbitrary  character ;  but  Osman,  or  Ottman,  the  usurper  of 
the  throne  of  other  usurpers,  the  Seldgiucides,  undertook  to  replace 
it  in  its  primitive  vigour ;  and  estabhshed,  as  an  incontestable  at- 
tribute of  his  crown,  the  abnegation  of  the  rights  of  life  and  pro- 
petty  on  the  parts  of  his  subjects  in  general.  He  says,  '  all  property 
belongs  to  the  Sultan  :'  again,  that  •  The  neck  of  a  slave  is  slen- 
derer than  a  hair,'     '  Mussulmaoa  or  no  Mussulmans,  all  bis 
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sabjects  were  considered  by  him  as  his  slaves.'  Thus  all  Mafao- 
metans  termed  themselves  the  Sultan's  slaves,  wearing  on  their 
neck  the  chain  of  servitude.  He  degraded  thera  to  such  a  base- 
ness, that  they  not  only  boasted  of  being  slaves  of  the  king  of 
kings,  but  also,  when  they  belonged  to  other  Mussulmans  who 
bought  them  in  Circassia,  in  Georgia,  or  in  any  other  country,  they 
took  a  pride  in  declaring  their  wish,  never  to  be  emancipated,  and 
they  used  these  words : — '  We  are  slaves  who  do  not  accept  eman- 
cipation.' It  was  in  consequence  of  this  most  abject  degradation 
that  the  Circassian  and  Georgian  slaves,  purchased  by  other 
Mussulmans,  and  then  enfranchised,  became  atlerwards  Grand 
Viziers,  Grand  Admirals,  and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  empire, 
their  only  claim  being  the  lucky  chance  of  having  been  purchased 
and  brought  up  in  slavery.  The  presentGrand  Admiral,  Khuchrew- 
Pacha,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Kioutahy  Bechid  Pacha, 
are  freed  Circassians,  who  boast  of  their  ancient  condition  of 
kiole,  or  slave  sold  in  the  market.' 

It  is  true  Osmau  entrusted  the  judicial  power  to  the  Seinl' 
Islam,  or  the  great  Ottoman  Pontiff,  whose /etea,  or  sentence,* 
was  to  determine  upon  the  life  or  death  of  an  accused  person. 
But  in  practice  this  check  was  nngatory,  for  the  Mufli,  when  he 
contmvened  Osman's  will,  was  deposed. 

He  also  established,  by  an  ordinance,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
successors  should  ever  have  the  power  of  declaring  war,  or  con- 
cluding peace,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  higher  clergy, 
the  ministry,  and  the  milita^  chiefs ;  but  the  Ul§mas,  the  RidzaJs, 
and  the  Asqueris,  are  slaves,  whose  lives  depend  on  the  will  of 
their  master.     Besides,  by  a  gratuitous  contradiction,  he  assumed 

(1)  Tlw  prediUctiiin  enleiltiiwd  by  the  IfihometaDS  Ibr  their  eltvea  bought  >■  tka 
Buhet,  had  its  origin  in  Ihe  time  of  Ihs  incienl  ctliphs.  Egypt  vu  gOTernad  by  ilmnt, 
who  hul  bsen  (reed  by  other  lUie*.  It  was,  so  (u  M^,  i  sl»»oer»tic  order  (A<BA*.f«n'«). 
Mamlook  is  tm  Arab  Mijective,  ch«r»ctoriiing  iny  thing  acquired  ai  property;  applied 
bi  men  it  is  UMd  without  ila  substantive ;  Abdl  Hanilook,  a  glare  acquired  as  property, 
Hehmed-Aly  Pacha,  wlnn  hs  undertooii,  for  the  flrsl  time,  the  refiH'm  of  the  anny 
nuniwly  escaped  heiag  niassacred  by  his  undieciplined  troops.  He  was  conseqoently 
obliged  to  order  eight  hundred  of  his  Circassian  tlares  to  loam  the  European  exorcise, 
in  a  province  remote  from  Cairo  j  declaring,  at  the  same  lime,  that  he  compelled  nobody 
to  enter  this  regular  corps,  but  that  thoM  who  would  enter  into  it  iluMild  reefdve  qo^ 
druple  pay.  This  slialagflm  succeeded,  and  Ihe  lore  at  money  triumphed  over  the  a/rit 
da  (vrpi.  A)  Ihe  nucleus  of  Aly-Pacha's  regular  troops  has  been  composed  of  slaves, 
ntd  u  iIboU  all  the  chlad  of  the  diMipliucd  nmy  are  taken  from  this  nucleiu,  if  any 
reiolatioB  abould  happes  in  Sgyp*,  that  caiinlry  would  aguii  M  into  deukciwsy,  or  ihn 
gDTenimenI  of  the  Hamloolls. 

(2)  HuKi^  III.,  the  btber  ot  the  lultan  ScUn,  having  taken  steps  to  pit  unjuiUy 
to  d«Mh  Oivgory  CaUiMiky,  the  Hospodar  of  WaHaehia,  required  the  aeatence  to  be 
Bfiiad  by  ih»  gfsat  Huftl,  called  Osman-Hull*.  Tbe  laUer  refuted  10  Imdo  u  unjust 
Mnlenca  ;  «o  that  Mnitapha,  beoomiog  furious,  abolished  for  ever,  b^  so  imperial  decree, 
Ihe  right  wUch,  until  then,  hsd  been  exerciMd  by  the  Orand  Uu^.  The  Just  and  coih 
ngeous  OiMH-Hiabi  wn  struck  the  next  moning  wiib  ^H^texy,  asd  ibon  nicq)ed  the 
pnoisbment  which  wu  piepariog  for  bJm. 
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tlte  title  of  posaesBor  of  the  sword  and  the  pen;'  that  U  to  say,  of 
the  power  to  make  war  and  to  conclude  peace.*  The  successors 
of  Osmao  followed  hb  steps :  Sultan  Murad  the  First  created  the 
corps  of  Janissaries  and  Spahia,  to  strengthen  his  absolute  power. 
He  called  them  kioal,  or,  '  especial  slaves.'  Sultan  Suleiman, 
■urnamed  Kanooni,  or  the  legislator,  established  new  ordinances, 
•11  tending,  under  the  appearance  of  public  good,  to  the  increase 
of  despotism. 

We  need  not  be  astonished,  at  (he  immense  accumulation  to 
the  despotic  authority  of  these  Ottoman  sultans.  They  did  not 
create  it;  they  are  mdebted  for  it  to  Mobamedanism  and  Its 
founder.  It  was  Mohammed  who  gave  so  unnleasurable  an  extent 
to  arbitrary  power.  He  indeed  experienced  no  difficulty  in  esta- 
bliahing  theocratic  despotism,  in  an  age  in  which  every  broacher 
of  a  new  religious  Sfystem  could  easily  obtain  a  crowd  of  proselytes, 
full  «f  raving  fanaticism,  and  io  b  country  in  which  tyranny,  like 
an  endemic  malady,  had  accustomed  the  people  to  sufier  it  pa^ 
tiently,  as  the  ne^fabouria^  inhabitants  of  volcanoes  resign  them- 
•elves  to  the  desoUdon  of  its  eruptions.  Thus,  the  Arabs  endured 
the  evils  of  tyranny,  as  indispensable,  and  their  proverbial  ex- 
pression was,'  '  There  are  three  merciless  things,  fire,  the  sultan, 
and  time.'  The  Persians  with  similar  apathy  say,*  '  That  the 
vicinity  of  the  sultan  is  a  burning  fire ;'  and  the  Turks,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  declare,  '  that  their  sovereign  is  an  unmuzzled 
lion.' 

The  theocratic  despotism  of  the  Mohamedans  prescribes  to 
them  only  two  objects  of  indispensable  duty ;  religion  and  mo- 

(1)  Id  the  w*]r  of  tU  conqneron,  Oiduii  ind  bii  iDccenon,  kttping  IbcmMltM 
aoiuUBtly  M  lb*  oBannTa,  did  sol  raqnin,  aUw  (o  dedan  war,  n  to  ligs  pawn,  tbe 
lawiaD*  cgmaat  of  Iba  thraa  oidan  m  tha  gorerUBCDt.  Tbair  ImtiB  of  peaca  wan 
only  briaF  tnic»,  Tha  cuuca  of  war  teauiaad — tbe  cauaca  for  raBuming  boatilitiea 
vera  paimaoenL  For  thii  naioD,  lince  Onnaii,  all  the  Ollomao  aallaoi  bais  baan 
alwayi  pnparad  lo  mset  Ifaa  coamj.  Tbair  ordare,  aTSn  in  tiniei  of  P*acc,  bar*  bean 
cowidarad  u  ananatini  (lani  tboee  who  ware  prapared  and  villing  foi  war.  Il  u  aajd, 
tat  iaataoce,  that  Euch  a  finnu  has  reiuked  [ram  riiiahi-AHmayaon,  or,  '  tha  imperial 
atirmp.'  B'ary  time  that  the  Grand  Viiier,  with  tha  miaiiMn  of  tbe  Porta,  (be  gnat 
liufti,  tbe  two  Caii-askera,  and  (he  Great  Admiral,  repair  ■olemajj  Io  (be  andicDce  ^ 
tbe  aullaa,  it  ia  aaid  that  tlie^  pnaaul  theauelret  to  tbe  rdaaii-luimayeim. 

(2  )  All  property  which  ig  not  aoneied  (o  Ibe  Hoiquea  belooga  lo  tbe  cnwa  ;  aod  aa 
the  poaaaaaora  ol  immoveable  property  pay  annually  to  the  imperial  lieaanry  a  filed 
tuDi,  in  order  (o  enjoy  the  nght  of  nnirnict,  Ifaa  aullan  ia  got  entitled  to  daptiva  tbam 
oflhia  p«aet*ign;  but,  by  putting  them  Id  death,  on  any  pretext,  be  rnoaaeaaea  tt 

aconbacalion.  Presumptive  hein  to  the  crown  recnre  a  vary  tbabbr  paDaion. 
avinf  atcended  the  throne,  Ibey  become  tha  irrMponaiUe  (uardiaaa  of  all  toe  tna- 
aoraa  at  Ibe  ccowa,  and  of  all  ila  rcrenne*.  Allbongh  theaa  tratanraa,  ke)>t  ia  apirt- 
taeniB  For  that  purpoae  in  tba  Seraglio,  bear  the  name  of  UnotU  miaiimm,  m,  '  ib« 
dapiwit  of  the  wealth  of  the  inia  belieTart,'  the  wltaai^  deriding  tbair  duly  of  in- 
^•clofa  of  ihia  natianal  property,  diqnae  oCilacoaidinf  to  tbair  own  caprioa. 

(3)  SofaMotaootiramMlnaUaaaiAaai  —  «fcH  tm-Ai/imm,  >—  aSaiawi 

(4)  Km^^*■SKilM^,  aahi  nxn  nl. 

naicby, 
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narchy.  sD  other  relations,  eveo  the  most  sacred,  are  secondary. 
Attachment  to  country  is  not  an  absolute  and  independent 
du^,  but  only  a  feeling  which  religion  does  not  disavow :  '  Ths 
love  of  one's  native  land  is  permitted  by  reli^on.'  Thus  th« 
Mussolmans  never  say  that  they  fight  for  their  country,  hut  for 
religion  and  monvchy.'  '  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sacrifice 
one  s  head  and  one's  life  for  religion  and  monarchy.'  When  the 
Sultaos  order  a  Mohamedaa  to  plunge  his  country  in  fire  and 
blood,  he  punctually  executes  the  commands  of  his  master,  how- 
ever unjust  they  may  be,  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  has 
achieve!  a  meritorious  work* 

Wheu  the  Sultan  puts  unjustly  to  death  the  father  or  the  chil? 
dren  of  a  Mohamedan  hmily,  the  remaining  members  think 
that  he  does  nothing  which  mevitable  hie  does  not  preacrihet 
They  suffer  this  act  of  tymuny  with  resignation,*  exclaiming 
Padickak  Sctgolaoun,  that  is  to  say,  '  long  live  the  Padichah. 
The  violation  of  the  honour  of  a-  Mohamedan  subject  is  an  insult 
to  the  person  of  the  Sultan,  It  is  said, '  '  individual  honour  has 
its  source  in  that  of  the  Padichah.'  Thus,  when  any  one  is 
insulted,  he  has  recourse  to  the  prince  for  revenge ;  but  for  that 
very  reason,  as  no  one  is  the  proprietor  of  bis  own  honour,  and 
as  he  derives  it  from  the  sovereign,  who  can  either  grant  it  or 
withhdd  it,  at  his  (;aprice,  it  follows  that  a  Mohamedan,  when 
his  honour  is  attacked  by  the  Sultan,  believes  that  he  hat  neither 
right  nor  reason  to  complain. 

The  Korsn  is  alao  the  source  of  the  civil  code  of  the  Moha- 
medans.  The  immediate  successors  of  Mohammed  collected  the 
scattered  laws  in  that  book,  and  commented  upon  them,  so  that 
the  MuBSulmaa  people,  perfectly  convinced  that  they  had  a  god 
for  a  legislator,  say,  when  they  nuke  their  appearance  before  their 
judges,  that  they  give  themselves  up  to  the  laws  of  God.  It  follows, 
that  the  Mohamedan  jurisprudence,  founded  on  principles  as  in- 
violable as  the  religion,  is  necessarily  narrowed  in  its  limits,  and 
can  never  be  extended.  Nevertheless,  what  a  crowd  of  false 
interpretations,  of  cunning  subterfuges  and  sophisms  are  intro- 
duced into  it  I    How  many  felse  witnesses  *  swarm  the  Ottoman 

(1)  Dimlrl  daetH  uauraafidn  tachoM  dxan  tMul  vadzibtdrn  dir. 

(2)  The  Sullui  aelrUim  land  toy  one  to  puniih  a  Hotuuncdin  provine*  bnt  ■  Ptclu 
vbo  U  «  wUta  of  it ;  ud  who  goei  bcyoad  Ihe  order  of  hii  ■Duler,  not  fram  inj 
prinla  anioiotitf  which  might  l«td  him  to  nrengc,  but  beeiuM  be  i>  perfectly  convincid 
ihU  ha  perform*  B  work  plcuing  to  Ood,  ud  to  ths  Sullu  hi]  ihulow  {tU-nUaAJ. 
Ttwntora,  be  nvini  the  unhappy  counli^  vhieh  is  his  own,  diagfatcn  ib  inhabltauta, 
and.  in  hu  dispatchei  to  the  Porte,  pumpoutiy  write)  Ibeu  worda,  latit  ■  crW,  laeie 
hmAMadm,  >  1  bive  not  1«A  one  atone  upon  another.'  Then  are,  In  the  OUomao  chr»- 
niclei,  maey  initueea  o(  this  hotribla  derotion  to  the  Sultan  j  the  effect  ol  •  laligiua 
which  iliSee  all  Eeelii». 

(31  Maaagf  ram,  that  It  to  wy,  '  iMi|iiatian  to  bte.' 

(4)  In  fmJiiimJiim  rJv,  lU  ia  U  w,  •  boBSM  plosMdt  tnm  tk«  SsltH,' 

(&)   ratefiMiAr.  COnrtsI 
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courts !  How  many  advocates  under  the  name  oF  'mSiili  cherH, 
although  they  do  not  exercise  that  fuoctkiD,  are  oevertiieLeaa 
received  and  realised  by  Mohamedan  justice!  A  swarm  of  pet- 
tifo^ers  called  echirro,  are  the  scourges  of  justice,  and  fatten  at 
the  expense  of  truth  and  reason,  which  they  falsify.  The  fetvas, 
or  the  sentences  of  the  SeM-ul-lslam,  or  the  Gmnd  MufU,  are 
sold,  and  return  him  annually  large  sums.  Frequently  two  con- 
tradictory sentences,  purchased  by  the  two  antagonists,  have  been 
produced  in  the  same  matter  of  litigatk>a,  and  have  disconcerted 
the  knowledge  and  the  gravity  of  the  judges.  These  coDtradictions 
happen  so  often  from  the  inadvertence  or  the  cupidity  of  the  Great 
Mufti,  diat  they  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  * 

After  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire  by  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Trebisond,  Mohamed  II.,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  tlie 
Greeks,  had  only  for  his  enemies  the  people  of  the  west,  particu- 
larly the  powers  bordering  on  bis  empire.  For  these  his  religion 
bade  him  to  entertain  profound  contemptand  implacable  hate;  and 
though  somatimes  obuged  to  conclude  a  peace,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  moral  communic^ion  between  the  Franks  and  his 
subjects.  The  o^ect  of  this  system  was,  to  perpetuate  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Mahometans  that  great  incitement  to  conquest, 
national  and  religious  antipathy  to  enemies.  This  sultan  and  his 
immediate  successors  scarcely  tolerated  the  FnuLkish  inhabitants 
of  Galata.* 

From 

(1)  MeJili  txalaSmdi,  that  ii  to  My,  'the  cue  is  dindBd  Inlo  two  cantrur  po'tDb,' 
The  imil]  nunibec  of  lav-iuiU,  [u  comptriion  ntlh  tiiB  populilion,  'a  ■  nmiiltiUa 
ttct  in  the  jadiciit  admiiiiitntlon  at  the  Oltonun  empiic.  Tliia  ii  occanoncd  br  i»a 
ciiuei.  Erery  MahomMui  lubJMt,  ud,  i /Miari,  eiery  nhject  of  uiBlfaor  religion, 
•roidi,  u  mach  la  poniblc,  conlmeiicbg  piocetdingt  on  quettiou  of  inhcrituce,  of 
purchue  ud  biIi,  and  o[  cannnarciil  tnnnctions;  becauM  hi)  property,  until  thea 
conculed  irith  the  utrnMt  mystery,  would  b«  eipoted,  during  the  mil,  br  the  edlCTM 
plrty,  ind  would  eicila  the  ividity  of  the  Sullu)  and  the  local  utboritiea.  Id  the  Kcond 

fiUce,  u  ciTiliulion  introduces  luxury,  uid  thii  creetei  &  multitude  ol  fictitious  mull, 
nud  ud  crime  ere  muttiplied  in  auch  «*rioiu  wtyi,  u  lo  defy  the  uticipslhe  ramediei 
ot  the  legistitare.    "nn  Ottomu  empire,  witluut  civilinUioD,  h  also  wilhintf  .aitiflciil 

Lei  loy  one  jud^,  then,  whit  muit  Iw  the  nUaie  of  (het  judiciil  (dminiatielion  Id 
Tarkey,  by  which  the  Mohuiedu  Judgn  uo  enriched,  Bllhough  their  fonctioDS  lut  but 
for  syeir,  ud  law.«uitj  ire  compu«tirely  rare.  We  will  cite  the  fbliowing  instuce: 
the  Kaii  otter  of  Aoain-iVi,  or  the  auprene  judge  of  Europcu  Turkey,  residing  mt  CoO' 
Btinlinople,  and  con>idered  as  the  second  persou,  after  the  Mutti.  among  the  clergy,  Alle 
that  office  only  during  a  lunar  year ;  and,  Dcverthdess,  in  that  Gbott  tpace  of  time,  ho 
accumulates  so  much  treasure,  that  he  builds  filial,  buys  leases  of  famia,  jewels,  hud- 
some  dzariifi,  or  slaves,  every  one  of  which  costs  one,  Eve,  or  eight  hundred  pounds  ; 
added  to  which  he  keeps  i  btlt^ioa  of  Hohimedu  semnts,  compowd  of  a  hundred 

(Z)  Tbe  Ul  treUneDt  wUch  the  Franks  luBered  &atn  the  Turks  wu  scircely  mitigated 

under 
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Fram  all  that  we  have  jnst  stated ,  it  may  easily  be  infetred  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Mohamed  II.,  there  has  existed  a  hatred,  and  a 
line  of  moral  and  religious  sepamtion  i  lietweeu  the  Ottoman 
|>e(^le  and  European  nations.  There  is  no  cordial  and  familiar 
intercourse  between  the  Franks  and  this  fanatic  horde ;  no 
moral  affinity : '  the  true  and  only  reaaon  why  the  Europeans 
have  never  known,  and  do  not  even  now  know,  except  indirectly 
Bad  superfici^ly,  the  character  of  this  people. 

A  European  cannot  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  Turiis  in  time 
of  peace  :  in  time  of  war,  many  Europeans  have  iallen  into  their 
hauds,  and  become  slaves — are  well  acquainted  with  tlieir  fero- 
city, which  is  the  more  dreadful,  as  it  is  authorised  by  the  Koran ; 
and  for  that  reason  is  incorrigible.  The  Europeans  who  visit 
the  dominions  of  the  Ottoman  empire  '  are  of  three  classes : 
ambassadors  and  their  suites ;  commercial  people ;  and  tra< 
vellers.  The  ambassadors  and  their  suites,  dreaded  in  come- 
qnence  of  the  public  character  they  bear,  mutt  not  be  ill-treated 

Slider  FriDcb  I.  Fnnes  iBr^MSwd  the  other  lutiotuin  mdeiTOttn  togUD  the  good  will 
cf  lh«  KtuHUari*  ud  u  the  rewird  of  ber  oGcious  dtligeuce,  ihe  obtiincd,  tnong 
other  prerogUivn,  Ihit  of  hiving  under  her  pralectioo  Ihe  three  Cttholic  churches  it 
Per*;  nunely,  tiioH  of  St.  Pierra,  St.  Oeo^,  *nd  St  Benedict ;  u  well  u  the  twa 
ochcra  at  Sl  Louii  uid  St.  Aathoaf  u  OtiMM.  AuitiU  liia  iucnMl«i  at  i  iaiar  period 
to  the  pnitectjan  of  the  third  church  U  Oilala,  Sl  Miry.  Those  ue  the  only  giz 
Catholic  churches  nhiih  are  hsrelv  tolerated  at  ConBtintinopte :  there  is  no  Protesl*nt 
chnrch.  The  quarter  of  Pen,  acid  the  Tillage  of  Buyook-dtrl,  op  the  borders  of  the 
BMpbonu,  are  appropriated  lo  Ihe  reiidence  of  Ihe  ambatudon  and  their  suite ;  ai  veil 
■*  o[  other  Burapeana  of  distinction.  It  is  only  in  those  two  places  that  Ihey  are  pep. 
milted  to  have  property.  The  European  merchants  who  inhabit  OaUta  are  the  tenants 
at  Ihe  houses  and  warehouses  which  they  vccupy. 

-  (1)  The  celebnled  Hisaioaaiy,  foAat  Jinson,  daring  hia  excurwon  in  Greece  and 
Aii«  Minor,  in  1816  and  1S17,  andenoolc  lo  make  proselytes  among  tlie  Greeks  aid 
Armenians.  He  openly  preached  Catholicism ;  attacking  some  as  schismitlcs,  blhen  as 
hentics.  He  waaat  Smyrna  when  the  present  Saltan,  apprised  olliis  conduct,  dew  into 
a  rafe,  end  addreuad  lo  his  Or*ad  Viiiei  a  thanderiog  order,  in  hia  own  hand,  Chat  the 
Misnaoaiy  should  he  eipelled  by  the  French  Anibasuilor  from  ili  the  Otlomaii  states ;  if  . 
not,  he  oidaed  that  tl>e  aeititor  should  be  beheaded.  This  syslem  of  the  Ottoman 
(orermBeat  against  the  Pranks  wn  Ihe  cause  of  the  ill-lreatment  which  the  Catbotic 
Oteaks  oT  ihe  Arctaipeiago  eipedenced.  Ignoiaot  of  the  Oltonuui  policy,  these  isUnden 
of  Ihe  Western  Church  attributed  to  Ibe  intrigues  of  thiur  countrymen  of  Ihe  KasCem 
Chnrch,  Ihe  ill-will  of  the  Turks  towards  tbem.  Thus  the  feier  of  religious  fanaticism 
■couired  grcaler  malignity  by  the  poison  of  jealousy. 

(2)  The  Ottoman  government  prohibilad  all  communication  with  the  Pranks^  not  only 
(rontbeUahomctanSjhuI  even  from  their  Christian  subjects.  No  one  otihcte  dared,  in  ask- 
ing for  a  passport,  formally  to  announce  his  intention  of  travelling  in  Europe.  Uercliants 
and  students  were  compelled  lo  go  lo  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  thence  prooted  to 
Buaaiaur  Austria;  othen  to  the  Ionian  islands,  and  tbence  to  Italy.  The  Greeka,wha, 
■nerhavlngstudiKl  Medicine  in  the  European  universities,  returned  to  Turkey,  wore  the 
European  dtess,  and  concealed  thur  origin  from  the  Tarfci. 
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by  ttie  Turks.  The  two  other  cUbki,  being  also  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  respective  sovereign!,  ore  on  the  footing  of  the 
ambassadors.  If  the  nerchants,  in  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  Turks,  find  them  sincere  apd  honest,  those  two  qualities 
are  only  the  precarious  efiect  of  their  ignorance  in  commercial 
aSairs,  and  of  the  comparison  which  tbey  draw  between  the  Eu- 
lopeans,  who  pay  them  punctually,  and  the  local  Ottoman 
authorities,  who  snatch  from  them  the  fruits  of  their  labour. 

The  travellers,  furnished  with  a.  firman,  or  order  of  the  sultan, 
or  with  a  makbib  of  the  grand  vizier,  and  almost  always  escorted 
by  a  janissary,  are  everywhere  well  received ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  tbey  pay  liberally  for  what  they  purchase  during  their  journey; 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish  travellers  board  and  lodge 
at  the  expense  of  their  hosts,  and  brethren  iu  religion.  Besides, 
the  character  of  the  Turks  is  not  uniform.  The  character  of  the 
Ottomans  of  Asia  Minor  differs  fnun  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
European  Turkey ;  and  each  of  the  provinces  has  its  different 
manners  and  customs.  The  character  of  the  Turks  in  the  vil- 
lages, the  towns  of  the  second  rank,  the  capital  towns,  and  the 
commerciEd  and  manufacturing  towns,  also  varies  considerably. 
The  Turk  of  Bnl^ria  is  rude  to  ferocity  ;  of  Thrace,  haughty 
aod  fanatic ;  the  Macedonian  is  covetous  and  distrustful ;  the 
Thessalian  wicked  and  cowardly;  the  Albanian  murderous, 
thievish,  and  insatiable ;  the  Bosniack  inhospitable,  savage,  and 
bloodthirsty.  The  Turk  of  the  conmiercial  towns  is  rapacious 
and  perjured ;  the  Turic  of  Asia  Minor  is  rendered  ferocious  by 
&naticism,  and  by  destitution  in  the  interior  provinces ',  insolent, 
a  spoliator,  and  a  tyrant,  in  the  maritime  dutricts.  The  Turk 
of  Constantinople,  not  only  to  show  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
abuses  of  government,  but  also  to  plunder  the  houses  and  shops 
of  individuals,  seta  them  on  fire,  and  commits  most  frightful  acts 
of  barbarity. 

M.  Grassi  quotes  passages  from  the  description  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  by  Muradza,  of  Ohsou. '  Certainly  Ohson,  who  was  of 
Armenian  origin,  and  had  many  relations  of  that  nation,  some 
bankers,  others  merchants  in  Turkey,  and  who  knew  perfectly  the 
oriental  languages,  especiaUy  Turkish,  described  accurately  in 
some  respects ;  but  to  know  the  civil  and  religious  code  of  a 
nation,  the  etiquette,  and  exterior  forms  of  its  administntive 
proceedings,  is  one  thing,  and  to  distinguish  the  nice  shades  of ' 

(t)  Tliii  writer  i«  >l<o  the  pridcipil  tulharitv  an  whicb  Lord  Joho  Kuuel  huwriHen 
>  nry  ctanrTiUla  work,  WaOai  ■  Tba  BMaUubaiM  of  th*  Tarki  tn  Burope.'  Tlougb 
(he  futs  JD  the  book  have  not  UT  novelly  to  reconmend  tbeni  (to  nn  hu  own  worda), 
_..<._.!..  .  ,„j^p',  \^^\ij  aad  lOMTch,  eiid  pLu*  tta  Mibiact  bhaflr  bat 


jBl  tbav  abow  tua  Lardibip'i  induitrj  ai 

dttiljr  bafoce  ib«  iwdw. 
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nmnnen  which  characterise  it,  either  collectivdy  or  indivi- 
dually,  is  altogether  another.  Mnradza  studied  the  Turks  in 
tbeir  books,  and  in  their  technfcd-deflerUTi,  or  protocol  of  their 
etiquette  sod  puhlic  ceremonies  :  but  the  books  of  an  enslaved 
people  are  never  the  mirron  of  truth ;  they  do  not  reflect  the 
manners  of  the  different  ranks  and  conditions  of  the  nation, 
except  in  the  forms  which  please  the  despot.  Besides,  intend- 
ing to  preseat  thu  description  to  the  mioisters  of  the  Porte,  and 
to  the  dig;nilarie8  of  the  Seraglio,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  the 
high  cleigy,  he  could  not  but  emhetlisb  it  with  brilliant  colours. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  a  people,  separated  from  all  others, 
imbued  with  religious  principles  which  induce  them,  to  r^ard 
themselves  as  auper-excelleiit,  destitute  of  all  means  of  insti* 
tuting  a  comparison  between  their  moral  condition  and  that  of 
other  nations,  and  resembling  persons  who,  having  been  horn 
blind,  do  not  regret  the  light, — it  was  natural  that  they  should 
be  satisfied  with  their  situation.  In  order,  therefore,  that  these 
people  should  feel  the  bad  e%cts  of  their  government,  and  be- 
came exasperated,  it  is  necessary  that  their  sufferings  should 
become  insupportable.     Such  is  now  the  case  in  Turkey. 

Although  the  state  of  the  Turkish  people  differs  from  that  of 
the  Christian  and  Jewieh  subjects,  by  the  political  rights  which 
they  enjoy,  and  by  their  exemption  from  the  haradz,  or  poll-tax, 
ana  other  horribly  vexatious  imposts  reserved  for  the  subjects 
who  are  not  Mussulmans,  they  nevertheless  pay  quits  enough. 
The  agriculturists,  besides  tithes,  the  merchants,  besides  enor- 
mous custom-house  duties,  the  artists  and  the  workmen,  besides 
the  expenses  which  they  voluntarily  contribute  to  their  respective 
corporations,  besides  the  innumerable  vexations  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  local  authorities,  also  pay  a  mass  of  Salyvmi,  and 
of  Takialif,  or  taxes;  Socbare  those  under  the  name  of  presents' 
for  the  feast  of  the  BaJiram ;  of  expenses  for  the  *  fast  of  the 
Ramazan ;  of  presents  for  the  pacha,*  and  for  his  bighness's  stir- 
rup ;*  of  expenses  for  the  repair  of  his  seragho,*  and  his  country- 

(1)  Uurmdia  wm  mi  Ux  from  kBowhig'  the  cbanetcr  of  tbe  Turki,  wboM  •npira  fa* 
described,  that  he  wu  fooliah  cDough  to  lij  hii  Urge  folia  Tolnni*)  tx  tha  fcst  of  (he 
Turiiiih  miniaten,  unong  ithom  vu  tbe  great  tdmini,  tbe  fimoui  HuMei'n  Putu,  who 
did  not  nfatt  Hnndu'i  ofer,  but  Hnt  Tor  >  reiy  neer  reUtive  of  ours,  CtuUky  Sootio, 
tbnthapriacipelageotatlbe  Hoapoikr  Cillinkk]',  eod  >wd  to  bim, '  Look  >tMnndu's 
pcumL  Chiukio  Qbiuur,  tbe  lillj  infldal,  hu  difcd  to  ofTer  do  (hi)  hook,  as  if  I 
WuImI  bin  to  teach  ma — bim,  tha  im[nau>  wretch  I  to  teach  ne,  ■  Hawnlmaii,  aij  rdi- 
|iam,aodthe  goTennnitirf Ow  Padlcbih,  my  muter  I  lUaK,  anddowbUyou  like  iril)) 
It.*  All  Iha  copiai  ofTered  by  Uuradia  to  Iba  otbar  Ottoman  aiaiilen  and  dignittriaa 
■ipcrienced  lb«  tame  fate,  and  poor  Hundia  helieied  that  be  had  rendared  an  igraeabl* 
•arvic*  to  tbaw  incorrigible  barbariaiii ! 

CS)  AM.  (3)  SamuoKiff.  (4)  DxtOi  hmummi.         (ft)  BUMigt, 

(<}  TboMri  Senii-  Amm^nm  *i  AMtHamilu, 

bouses; 
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bouses;  of  expenses  for  his  stables,' of  hb  kitchen,*  and  pantry.* 
Afler  irhlch  come  the  taxes  called  equivalents  ;  *  as  for  example, 
the  equivalent  for  the  building  of  men-of-war ;  *  that  for  the 
sheep  for  provisioniog  the  seraglio  and  the  capital ; '  that  for  the 
posts,  ^  and  the  couriers  of  the  government  and  the  pachas ;  * 
that  for  the  building  and  repair  of  fortified  places,^  &c.  &c.  All 
these  taxes,  unequally  distributed,  and  collected  with  violence, 
would  be  less  ruinous  were  they  not  tripled  by  the  rapacity  of 
the  functionaries  charged  with  their  collection  ;  and  as  if  the 
Bultan  were  moderate  in  bis  demands,  as  if  he  lefl  to  his  function- 
aries something  to  glean,  his  absolute  lieutenant  and  his  pachas  in 
the  provinces,  who  are  frequently  changed  every  six  months,  com- 
pel the  people,  for  their  own  account,  to  pay  an  imposition  which 
IS  called  Kudoomiye  or  congratulation  on  their  happy  arrival. 

How  then  can  a  people,  destitute  of  the  resources  of  commerce 
and  industry,  bear  up  against  so  many  imposts  and  abuses? 
The  misery  of  the  Turks,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  has  arrived 
at  such  a  height,  that,  driven  to  despair,  they  abhor  the  go- 
vernment, and  frequently  take  the  part  of  their  govemors  and 
primates  when  openly  revolting  against  the  Porte,  and  with  deep 
sighs,  dare  to  declare  (we  have  often  heard  them)  that  if  they 
were  to  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  infidel  English  or  Rus- 
sians, they  should  be  less  unhappy,  and  should  hve  tranquilly 
like  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea. '" 

Religious  cant  is  so  common  in  that  country,  that  the  Arabic 
word  corresponding  to  that  of '  hypocrisy'  is  in  full  use  among  the 
Turks.  They  call  riya,  hypocrisy,  and  muray,  hypocrite.  Tnere 
are  even  satires  written  against  them. ''  No  nation  is  so  ardently 
&nd  of  strong  liquors  as  the  Turks :  wherever,  therefore,  there 
are  public-houses,  the  people  throng  into  them,  intoxicate  them- 
selves, and  commit  a  tboasaud  outrages,  even  assassinations.  ** 

Hospitality 

-    (1)  Miuarijt  iHabii  hmiajooi:  (2)  Matarifi  Malbahiamirf. 

(3)  KiUri  paiHeiaii  matrafi.  (4)  BfdiSfoI.  (i)  Ca/faon  bidfliftm. 

(6)  Coosoonhittiligaa.  (7)  SfaaU  btiUkiitKi.  (8)  b/amliiie^ati. 

(9)  IiKha,  vf  laaairi  iila: ihoAmigi  Udeliseui. 

(10)  If  Aleiimilcr  HypsiUnly,  knowing  this  duposilkxt  of  lllfl  l\irkish  people,  but 
■toUined  from  abttnctiona,  lidiculoutly  liberal,  beciiue  they  vers  pvmalure,  uij  if  he 
had  combined  the  ciuae  of  the  Greek  people  vith  ihM  of  the  Ottomui  nttioD,  he  would 
probibly  hive  electrified  the  greslerparl  of  the  Mihometan  populatioo,  as  well  in  Europe 
■1  in  Asii,  and  would  h»r8  there  eicited  many  revolts,  which  would  ha™  become  the 
fltOE^  alarming  and  aenous  on  account  of  the  haughty  and  furioui  character  of  the  Suitam 

(11)  We  remember  only  the  tail  two  line*  oF  a  Turkish  quatrain  ou  false  deioten:— 

<  TigM  aii  didigki  Sofiim  CkiJii  ifmidxi  dir  ana  ilirf: 

that  Is  to  sn,  that  what  the  hypocrite  calls  the  sword  of  his  repeoUnt  sigh,  is  but  Ow 
«tUettaaf  theFrank  aheathed  in  a  cane.   Tile  oricntaliits  employ  the  inelaphorn(wn<,  to 
imply  that  the  sighi  of  deiulion  cut  situ  like  the  swoid. 
.  (12)  K  gnat  number  of  young  Turk*,  who  are  rich  btii^  consume  iheir  patrimony  is 
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Hospitality  is  prtkctised  amonzthe  Turks  for  two  reasoos  :— 
First,  from  a  religious  motive.  The  Koran  commands  them  to 
welcome  their  guests  with  kindness,  even  the  impious.  Certain 
of  the  reward  which  awaits  them  from  heaven,  they  do  good. 
Their  journalist  is  their  conscience,  and  its  gazette  is  not  coid- 
posed  to  be  read  in  coffee-houses,  in  liteiary  societies,  in  the  clo- 
sets of  ministers  and  lords,  or  to  be  ^repeated  in  drafving-Tooms* 
or  even  to  be  blazoned  in  foreign  cou.ntrie8.  By  God  alone  is  it 
read  and  appreciated.  At  his  dinner-hour  the  Mahometan  is 
bind,  affable,  and  circumspect :  he  makes  no  display  of  plate  and 
porcelain.  His  hilarity  is  the  ornament  of  his  abruptly-prepared 
table.  The  door  of  his  house  is  open  during  dinner,  and  entrance 
to  his  dining-room  is  forbidden  to  nobody.  ^Vhat  we  say  of 
Mahometan  hospitality  may  be  extended  to  alt  the  people  under 
Ottoman  domination,  except  the  Jews. 

Thus,  the  first  cause  of  hospitality  among  the  Turks,  is  reli- 
gion ;  the  second,  which  is  no  less  strong,  is  the  tyranny  of  the 
gOTenunent.  As  riches  are  dangerous  in  Turkey,  and  as  the 
opulent  man  is  a.  mark  for  the  rapacity  of  the  government,  he  ia 
obliged  to  spend  a  portion  of  his  income  in  the  exercise  of  charity, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  beneficence,  and  to  obtain 
the  good-will  of  the  public.  An  example  set  t)y  a  superior  man 
is  soon  imitated  by  odiers,  so  that  the  hospitality  frequently  dic- 
tated by  political  views  on  the  part  of  the  rich  Ottomans,  becomes, 
at  last,  a  national  virtue ;  but  if  the  Turks  were  sure  that  they 
would  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  riches;  if  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  cupidity  of  the  government,  hospitality 
would  speedily  disappear  from  their  country,  and  they  would 
hasten  to  close  their  doors  against  the  poor,  with  the  insensibility 
of  aristocratic  avarice.  We  have  known  several  of  them,  hos- 
pitable in  their  own  country,  entirely  abjure  that  virtue  after  their 
settlement  in  Christian  Europe. 

Highwaymen  are  so  numerous  in  the  sultan's  dominions,  that 
when  the  caravans  are  not  well  escorted,  they  are  attacked  aodplui^ 
dered  by  bands  of  them ;  those  of  Asia  Minor  are  called  kesftdxy,^ 

debauchery :  «nd,  nevertheless,  the  corretlinml  police,  having  ■  good  understaoding 
with  the  keepen  of  the  bonm  of  CDiruplkin,  attends  to  its  own  advantage,  and,  tu 
ttom  pKteotiDg,  prOTokea  the  depravation  oF  pablic  mcxals.  The  dinoer  of  a  rich  Ollo- 
DiaD,  although  without  knives  and  forks,  or  chairs,  is  generally  composed  of  a  icore  of 
dithea;  and  his  cDokery  forros  the  principal  item  of  his  expanses.  Dreu  ii  the  predo- 
minBit  passion  of  lbs  iVka.  An  Ottoman  minister  would  be  capable  of  belnying  Uw 
inlemts  of  the  empire  for  a  sable  peliaie.  An  OltoDua  ot  the  lower  cbss  would  nil 
his  honour  and  his  most  sacred  duties  for  a  scarlet  cirtan.    It  is  tnc  that  their  coscomb 

EiDths  make  no  use  of  cosmetic  toilets,  and  *ll  that  which  constitutes  the  science  of  their 
uMpean  brethren ;  but  their  irardrabe  is  *o  costly,  that  a  btockhead  In  a  tatban  would 
buy,  with  his  iin^e  Cashmere  aasta,  the  entire  wardrobe  of  his  brother  blockhe«l  in  a  hat 
■dd  coal,  who  Rutten  io  the  ealooni  of  Ptris  or  London. 

(I)  A  Turkish  word,  Ulcnllj  tnuuUled  from  tbe  Anbi  CWanK-Amit,  or  tboM  «bo 
*top  the  bighwayi,  OT 
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or  '  road  stoppen,'  and  those  of  Europe,  haid<ntt,  or  *  banditti.* 
At  four  leagues  from  Constantiaopie  is  a  forest,  called  harami,  or 
'  the  valley  of  malefsctorB.'  It  is  a  spot  extremely  dangerous  to 
tiBvellers.  There  are  many  of  these  valleys,  which  are  the  terror 
of  caisvana.  ■  Merchants,  therefore,  unite,  to  travel  safely, 
■nd  sometimes  obtiiia  from  the  government  a  firman,  by  the  au- 
thority of  which  they  are  escorted  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
village  to  village,  by  troops,  called  dz^^yt.  Nothing  is  so  com- 
moQ  at  Constantinople  as  assassinations.  First,  the  principal 
assassins  are,  the  sultan,  the  grand  vizier,  and  the  grand  admiral, 
when  they  are  in  the  capital.  The  suburb  of  GsJata  is  the  resort 
of  a  considerable  norober  of  people  destitute  of  character,  and  of 
Turkish  sailors  of  the  Black  Sea,  who  are  the  most  abandoned 
of  their  nation.  Even  the  porters,  being  all  enlisted  in  the  coips 
of  janissaries,  and  depending  or  their  protection,  conunit  thefts, 
and  other  misdeeds ;  they  have  been  known,  in  mid-day,  to  carry 
off  modest  women,  whom  they  frequently  assassinate,  after 
having  gratified  their  brutal  passions.  There  is  also  another 
apecies,  under  the  denomination  of  balakfzy,  or  '  drowners,'  who 
embark  in  the  night  in  light  boats,  and  chase  and  attack  persons 
crossing  the  Bospnonis. 

Burglaries  are  so  frequent  at  Constantinople,  that  very  often  the 
doors  of  the  mosques,  which  are  the  depAt  of  the  most  valuable 
effects  of  individuals,  are  broken  open.  I^ckpockets  swarm  in 
this  capital  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  government  is  compelled 
tacitly  to  recognise  their  chief,  who  is  called  Bodzek,  or  '  insect.' 
People  who  are  robbed  immediately  have  recourse  to  him,  pay 
him,  and  recover  their  property  by  his  intermediation. 

It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  all  the  other  marks  of  an 
impotent  and  barbarous  administration ;  but  if  we  examioe  the 
wlwle  system  for  the  highest  authorities  downwards,  we  shall  not 
be  astonished  at  its  total  unfitness  for  all  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. The  presumptive  heire,  who  I:ie3r  the  title  of  thah-zad^, 
or  sons  of'  the  shah,  are  shut  np,  each  separately,  in  an  iso- 
lated apartment  in  the  interior  of  the  seraglio,  in  the  middle  of 
a  large  garden.  Their  apartments  are  prisons,  called  Kafiatet, 
or  iron  cages.  Surrounded  by  high  walls,  these  apartments 
contain  only  these  unhappy  ikah-xade$,  attended  by  four  or 
five  eunuchs,  and  five  or  six  slaves,  old  enough  not  to  be- 
come mothers.  The  reigning  sultan,  seeing  in  their  persons 
BO  many  rivals,  constantly  watehes  their  conduct ;  lets  no  one 
approach  them ;  prohibits,  under  pain  of  death,  all  correspond- 
ence with  them ;  and  leaves  them  to  vegetate  in  entire  ignorance 

(1)  JCH<tfR»',  thanlleyatbliMMl|i>)aAMmrffrmi;attb*<aU«afbell;  S/ttOm 
Amp,  w  the  t<ai^  •!  At  d«Til,  4«  fa. 

of 
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of  every  thing  p&adng  in  the  empirei  He  appoints  for  th«tr 
preceptors  persona  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  old  decrepit  men, 
who  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  the  Axabic  >  and  Persian  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  writing ;  and  for  tfasir  amusemeDt  he  appoints 
some  of  hig  eunuchs  to  be  their  pages,  who  instiuct  tnem  in 
come  of  the  most  vulgar  mechaotcal  arts.  When  the  teigning 
saltan  has  younger  brothers,  he  conducts  himself  towards  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  sons  of  the  reigning  sultan  are  also 
totally  neglected,  in  point  of  education,  during  their  adolescence. 
Tliis,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  distinguished  education  which  those 
receive  who  are  destined  to  govern  such  an  empire.*  The  greatet' 
number  of  the  sultans  are  already  old  when  they  mount  the  urone. 
If  the  revolt  of  the  Janissaries  had  not  precipitated  Selim  from 
his  throne ;  if  his  nephew,  Mustapha  IV.,  the  brother  of  the 
present  sultan,  had  not  experienced  a  similar  fate,  Mahmud 
would  have  reigned  in  his  decrepitude.  These  heirs  of  the  em- 
pire, passing  the  greater  part  of  their  hves  in  the  prison  of  the 
Cafissa,  in  the  lassitude  of  complete  idleness,  deprived  of  every 
kind  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  no  sooner  quit  their  state  (^ 
imprisonment,  thut,  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  flatterers,  by 
handsome  slaves,  and  by  various  objects  of  en^^yment,  they 
blindly  plunge  into  Sudanapalism,  and  abandon  to  the  mercy  of 
their  eunuchs  and  their  flatterers,  rarely  to  the  administration  of 
their  ministers,  the  affairs  of  empire,  in  which  they  have  never 
been  exercised,  and  of  which,  therefore,  they  are  totally  ignorant. 
Immediately  after  the  elevation  of  a  Sultan  to  the  throne,  the 

(1)  Alnuigt  all  tha  SalUni,  lAar  Suleinun,  *ho  eiUbtiihed  the  imptrial  sniinuiw  of 
AnttiD;  up  the  pmuiDpIiiB  hein  till  ths  Amj  of  their  elentiaa  to  tha  throne,  were  it 
tba  groneit  t^Doiuca  on  quilting  their  prison.  The  Sputin  brtTltf .  of  ^r  autognphic 
•rdan  bclrejad  their  tack  of  knowledge.  Thej  consiated  bnt  of  three  words,  (mib^ 
Hmdii  amet  ahona,  thii  it,  '  let  erety  one  act  in  conhnnitf  thereto.'  Wa  nnit  add, 
^  ttn  hjt,  tfait  the  ordera  uid  to  be  (he  autographa  of  the  Sultan,  are  onljr  one,  (wo, 
«T  bur  tint*,  written  in  his  own  hand,  at  the  top  of  (he  order  dnwn  up  and  written  bj 
the  derfcs  of  (he  public  officea  oF  (he  Poite.  We  hate  seen  aereral  notes  by  the  Sultan 
Mustapha  IV  the  bnlher  of  the  present  Sultan,  addressed  lo  hi«  favouTttea,  They 
were  so  full  of  orthognphieal  errora,  and  (he  writing  waa  so  bad,  that  (hey  could  not  b« 
dacipheird.  Mahmud,  who  wii  especially  beloved  by  hia  niele  Selini,  receired  amore 
canfal  educatien,  (hat  is  lo  say,  he  studied  Arabic  and  htraian,  and  read  and  digested 
the  Koran,  which  rendered  him  citremely  fanatic  and  superatitious.  His  aulognphic 
anien  were  full  ot  renea  of  the  Koran,  He  highly  pHiad  fine  hand-writing.  On  his 
eUratton  to  the  throne  he  ordered  all  (he  penmen  of  Constantinople  lo  send  him  spe- 
cimeiia  of  their  talenla.  One  of  the  ministers  of  (he  Porte,  called  Miiiar^/tndj, 
pnaenlad  alao  hia  own  to  hia  higheeas,  who  considered  i(  superior  to  all  the  othera. 
Tbebaae  nuBiMar,  to  thank  his  ma-ter,  and,  at  tha  same  (ine,  to  show  hia  modeity,  aant 
Urn,  in  writing,  the  celebrated  line  of  a  Persian  poet : 

BfAer  aEIW  iAtikoA  bepftmJiil- Aimer  ett; 
tW  il  to  a»,  '  M  defect,  appmnd  by  (ba  Sh^,  becomes  eicoDenca.'     Htb  tfta 
•nd  afaagrd  Battary  pleased  the  Sulian,  wbo  nsned  him  lUin-f/^ntbf,  or  nunistar  tor 
fereigD  aflalTa. 

(2)  Tbay  an  tight  lo  name  their  will  and  their  ardcn  ilhamoH  rtWasyf,  or,  ■  dlrfne 
ii^iFBliow.'     Not  kwiwini  aoj  thing,  il  u  Dfcwaaiy  they  aboutd  be  Inpired. 

ennnch 
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eunach  viho  attended  him  in  t}ie  ca6ssa  in  tba  quality  of  first 
page,  becomes  bis  Kizlar  agasti.  This  title  btendly  signifies 
'  superintendent  of  the  girls  ;'  he  generally  bears  that  of  jDaru- 
I'-iaadi  agatii,  or  '  Master  of  the  Palace  of  Felicity.'  A^  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  governing  as  his  master,  this  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs  enjoys  full  power,  both  in  the  seraglio  and  throughout 
the  empire.  His  person,  rendered  hideous  by  his  physical  impo- 
tence, is  considered  sacred,  and  his  rank  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Cdvizier;  not  only  in  his  quality  of  first  chief  of  the  imperial 
m,  but  also  because  he  is  Haremein  mutivellitsy,  that  is, 
'  inspector  of  fill  the  revenues  of  the  Kiab^.'  His  influence  is  so 
great,  that  he  frequently  changes  and  appoints  the  grand  viziers, 
the  grand  admirals,  the  ministers,  and  the  pachas,  govemore  of 
the  provinces.' 

The  Silih-dar*  or  the  sultan's  sword-bearer,  being  the  chief  of 
all  the  dignitaries  of  the  seraglio,  the  eunuchs  excepted,  has  also 
considerable  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  the  empire.  If  he  be  a 
skilful  intriguer,  from  his  own  apartment  he  deposes,  appoints, 
and  causes  the  decapitation  of  grand  viziers  and  pachas.  In  the 
same  way,  the  inferior  dignitaries,  such  as  the  first  page,'  whose 

(1)  Theinndi  of  llie  Turkish  empire  laeallon  muj  KUlar^aai  vha  plired  % 
great  ptrt  in  tba  affkin  of  the  atile.  Under  the  rai^  of  the  Sultu  Achmet  Ilf,  kU 
chief  or  Ihe  blsck  euoucha  wu  the  bctolam  of  his  ernpirs.  Accnnling  ta  bia  caprice, 
he  appointed,  deposed,  and  ciused  lo  be  put  lo  death,  Ihe  Grand  Viziers,  and  the  minii- 
tars.  One  of  th(  Gnod  Viiien,  foreMeing  the  fate  which  awaited  hint,  imelvcd,  at 
the  peril  of  his  lire,  to  get  rid  of  thii  monster,  tie  Eajgned  one  dajkta  ba  >erieiuly  ill, 
ud  wrote  to  Iha  Saltan  a  ahatl  note,  taking  that  he  had  to  discloie  (o  him  ■  most  in^ 
porluit  lecrel,  and  pressing  afTair :  and  thai,  being  eitremely  weak,  ha  wu  net  able  to 
itate  it  in  writing,  and,  Ibenforc,  bninbljr  prayed  him  to  onler  the  chief  of  [he  euDucha 
lo  call  on  him  iocognilo,  that  he  might  comiDuaicala  the  business  to  binu  The  eultia 
immedialely  tent  the  black  tn  the  viijer.  On  his  arrival,  the  vizier's  pages  iciicd  him, 
stripped  him,  dressed  bim  in  Ihe  habit  of  the  black  tlare*  which  they  wear  nhen  tbejr 
are  eipoeed  for  sale  in  Ibe  market,  and  immedialelv  summoned  a  ■taTC.niercbaat,  whom 
they  enjoined  to  take  the  slave  to  tbe  bazar,  to  put  bin  up  M  auction,  and,  having  ascer- 
tained the  price  thai  he  would  fetch,  to  bring  him  back  la  tbe  viiier's  palace.  The 
merchant,  not  knowing  the  eunuch,  punctually  executed  (tie  orders  of  tbe  grand  liiier. 
The  Kalarvgati,  levenly  yean  of  age,  wai  eiLimatad  in  the  nurkel  at  twenty-flve 
Turkish  piasltrj  ;  and  then  brought  hack  to  tha  niier.  The  latter  then  wrote  ■  second 
note  to  the  sultan,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  seeing  that  a  eunuch  directed  and  go- 
venwd  the  empire,  he  had  been  desirous  to  ascertain  hia  intrinsic  value,  and  had  caused 
him  lo  be  exposed  allbe  baiar,  where,  durin^fiie  hours,  only  Si-eand  twenty  piaslen  had 
been  offered  tor  hii  purchase  ;  and  that,  if  his  highneas  would  deign  to  confide  anew  Ihe 
reins  of  hii  gOTemment  (o  the  bands  of  a  black  who  was  worth  onlv  twenty-Eve  piastera, 
he  might  do  so,  if  he  chose.  Tbit  conduct  of  Ihe  grand  viiier  made  such  an  impression 
on  liie  mind  of  Ibe  lultan,  that  be  laid  bim,  in  reply,  to  dupose  of  the  eunuch  albia  owa 
pleasnre.    Tbe  viner  caaaed  him  ta  betlraDf^ed. 

(21  The  lilih-dar  it  to  powerful  ud  so  worshipped  in  the  Sengtio,  that  when  ha 
leaTM  hia  apartment  Is  croas  the  immense  halls  of  the  palace,  to  go  to  the  Snltau  in  his 
atabtim,  iparlmeDt,  ntuatcd  belwcen  Ihe  haicm  and  Ihe  tilamtik,  he  is  always  proceded 
by  officer*,  called  tttU^-duHasam,  ihat  is  lo  say,  who  aicld  slicks  like  a  caduceus 
Alt  (bote  who  may  be  in  his  wbt,  of  whu  rank  soever,  must  abwhilelj  drew  back  and 
withdraw,  mtder  the  penalty  of  belDi  knocked  down, 

(3)  Bache-Tuokaiar. 

'  functtOQ 
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fanctioD  tt  is  to  pat  cm  and  take  offthe  sultan'  a  boots ;  the  individual 
who'  presents  him  with  a  cup  of  coffee;  his  first  barber*,  or  any 
other  of  the  sultan's  dignitaries,  if  they  succeed  in  obtaining  his 
favour,  govern  the  state.  The  first  barber,  above  all,  as  he 
handles  the  sacred  head  of  his  highness,  and  as  be  has  the  com- 
mon privily  of  his  trade,  that  of  gossiping,  amuses  his  master, 
and  often  becomes  the  favomrite,  and  consequently  the  dispenser 
of  the  dignities  of  the  empire.  The  Valid^  Sultana,  or  sultan- 
mother,  when  she  has  any  influence  over  her  reigning  son,  plays 
the  first  part  in  the  empire.  Her  intendant,  who  b^ra  the  title 
of  Validi  Ketkkoudasay,  or  intendant  of  the  valid^,  governs  at  his 
will  the  state^.  There  have  also  been  sultan-sisters  and  sultan- 
annls,  who  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  meddle  in  the  most  de^ 
licate  afluirs  of  the  government. 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  sultan,  and  of  the  first  dignitaries 
of  his  stfrai  kumayoon.    Let  us  now  proceed  to  their  ministers. 

All  the  pachas  of  three  tails,  who  are  governors  of  provinces 
and  of  entire  countries,  bear  the  title  of  vizier ;  but  the  governor 
of  the  capital  bears  the  title  of  supreme  vizier,  or  vizin-aazam, 
He  is  decorated  with  various  other  exclusive  titles :  he  is  called 
vekili-mullai,  or  the  sultan's  absolute  lieutenant,  uakib  devlet,  or 
the  possessor  of  the  government,  lahib  muhove*,  or  the  keeper  of 
the  imperial  seal,  gadri  aaxam,  or  supreme  place^  It  is  to  him 
that  the  grand  admiral  and  the  pachas  of  the  provinces  addresa 
their  official  reports,  and,  after  having  read  them,  he  writes 
with   red  ink,   on  the  margin  of   each,   an  abridgment  of   its 

Jl)  KaluitJiiiaMif.  (2)   Ptritn-Baclu. 

3)  We  will  cile  onlf  (he  example  of  tbe  molher  of  Ihc  lullan  Sclim.  Her  inleniliiit, 
id  YoQiMU^  wu,  duriDg  tbe  life  of  his  prolecCress,  tlie  main  spring  of  all  the  afiiira 
or  Ihe  sUte.  The  sUler  ali3  of  Ibe  sulUn  AbduUHunid,  the  father  of  Mahaiiud,  called 
Aima,  enjoyed  such  credit,  that  her  banker,  the  Greek  DeoiBtry  Seiroavy  of  Scio,  wis 
nsMcted  and  feared  even  by  the  ministers  and  the  pacbis. 

(4)  Tbe  sultan'a  leal  i<  gold,  and  of  small  siie  :  the  sultan's  cipher,  called  loogna,  \a 
■ngraTed  upon  it.  Tbe  grand  vizier  carries  it  iJtrays  in  his  breast,  without  using  it  in 
tmj  act  or  order  whaterer.  When  the  sultaii  wishes  to  depose  him.  be  seodsto  him  one 
of  the  gmt  dignitaries  of  tbe  lenglio,  who  wrests  Front  him  the  seal,  the  badge  of  his 
dignilf. 

(5)  The  Qrand  Vizier  alio  bean  the  title  of  Sadriuaiam,  or  place  supreme,  that  is  to 
My,  be  occnpiei  tbe  angle,  nr  the  ptinclpal  point  of  the  sofas  of  the  chamtier  al 
■Dilience.  He  yields  Ihia  angular  post  only  to  two  persons,  the  grand  mufti,  and  th> 
chief  oT  the  black  euntichs,  when  they  officially  visit  Iiim  at  the  Ottoman  forte.  Then 
the  grand  viiicr  retires  from  his  comer  of  hononr,  and  Icaces  it  empty,  to  show  that 
ha  receives  his  equals.  The  ambassadors  of  tlie  Christian  powers,  vere  they  eren  fleM- 
manhils,  herons,  narquisses,  or  princes,  are  on  the  day  o(  thdr  audicnco  received  by 
ihe  grand  viiier,  who  occupies  his  angle,  and  requests  Ihe  foreign  minislnr  to  be  seated 
on  •  Blool  before  him.  When  the  ambassadors  present  themselves  to  the  grand  slgniof 
they  perform  a  less  agreeable  part  Two  chamberlains  lake  them  by  the  shoulders  like 
eriminals,  Is  wall  as  all  tbe  persons  of  Ihelr  suite,  and  conduct  them  abruptly  into  the 
pretence  of  the  luttan  Oatzoori  Aiuiayoon.^  Then  Ihe  ambiasajor,  ilandiug,  pays 
tbe  nsuil  compliment  to  the  sulun,  and  receives  his  answer  at  Mcond  hud,  that  is  to 
MJi  thronih  uie  grand  rizier  present  al  tha  ceremony. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  o  conteatfl, 
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contents,  and  adding  his  opinion,'  Bends  them  to  the  sultan  by  an 
officer  cMeAtelhitxy.  All  the  afisire  of  the  empire,  both  fbreiffn 
vid  domestic,  must  pass  under  his  eyes.  In  time  of  war,  it  is  be 
who  commands  the  great  army.  All  the  other  pachas,  with  theif 
respective  divisions,  are  under  his  orders.  As  be  is  the  supreme 
jud^  in  civil  and  criminal  aSaira,  bi&arz'Odtan,  or  courtof  justice, 
18  without  appeal ,  He  hears  appeals  every  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
assisted  by  tne  two  kaxi^aukeri  of  Room-ily,  and  of  Natoli,  of 
Stambot  e/endy,  or  master  of  the  police,  and  of  the  three  mollas, 
or  judges  of  Galats,  of  Eyoub,  also  a  suburb  of  Constantinopla, 
and  of  Scoutari,  tbe  ancient  Cbiysopolis.  On  Tuesdays,  Fri- 
days, and  Saturdays,  he  alone  sits  in  judgment  on  criminal  cases. 
His  sentence  can  be  annulled  only  by  bis  successor.  He  is  tbe 
supreme  chief  of  the  police  of  the  capital,  and  frequently,  espe~ 
cially  on  Fridays,  in  quitting  tbe  mosque,  be  changes  his  dress,* 
and  explores  the  streets  of  Constantinople  inci^ito,  attended  by 
some  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  and  by  a  train  of  executioners. 
Woe  then  to  the  man  who  by  an  inconsiderate  step,  by  bis  dress 
slightly  contravening  tbe  sumptuary  laws,  which  are  frequently 
ambiguous  end  retrospective,  or  by  an  air  of  giddy  gaiety,  dia- 
pleftses  the  vizier.  He  suddenljr  tarns  to  his  officiers,  muum  a 
sign  to  them,  and  whilst  he  continues  bis  way,  the  head  of  the 
wretched  man  falls  under  tbe  biows  of  tbe  executioners.  Tbe  grand 
viziers  have  a  maxim  worthy  of  themselves :  they  say,  Mvltt 
tiyataet  dimek  dir,  that  is,  '  the  word  government,  in  its  proper 
sense,  signifies  punisbment,'    There  have  been  epochs  when  these 

fraud  viziers  deserved  their  place.     Such  were  the  Kioproolut,  the 
'zorlolua,  the  Ragkibs,  the  Kara-vizirt,  and  the  Izzeis,  but  it  was 
chance,  and  not  their  personal  merit  which  raised  them  to  that> 

(1)  Thr  Onnd  Viiiers,  in  consuUing tha  other  mlnistmoriliB  Porta,  ahrayi  lUte  OtMr 
opinion  oir  Ibe  margin  of  the  reporti  which  thej  tad  to  the  fultui.  ,Tb>  Utter,  t  con- 
venient reader,  who  knowi  neither  the  pro  oor  the  con  o(  uiy  pnpoiitiaB,  oukei  oo- 
objeclioD  or  ohservilion,  but  whep  he  hu  Eonia  prompter  among  hia  hnurilai,  who 
dictate!  to  hioi  ■  decision  contruy  to  the  opinion  of  the  gniii  viiier.  It  ii  tmlj  ridi- 
culous to  see  id  these  lelhiteit,  or  reports  from  the  grand  vizier,  the  epithela  which 
the  flattery  of  a  stave  can  inrcnl  to  please  hii  maaUr.  la  auboitting  the  decUioe  of 
•very  affair  to  the  judgmeol  of  the  lultan,  the  Porta  loads  him  vith  tncaa  ahaiud  tA- 
jactivd,  that  18  to  mv,  'the  glass  wliich  reflecta  tin  Inith;'  or  '  (ha  balance  which 
weighs  the  slightest  things  ; '  or  '  (be  liDowledga  vhicb  adorns  the  uuifatM ) '  or  '  tha 
scieoce  which  aupreciitet  the  depths  of  nature,'  &c.  &c. 

(2)Io1817,  beingthe  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Wallachia,  we,  accoiapaaiadbyaralatioa, 
one  day  vent  out  through  the  gate,  called  SubUme :  we  wara  purraing  our  way,  whan 
wc  met  (he  grand  riiier  of  thai  period,  called  Raouf-Pacha.  He  was  iacognilo,  and 
wore  the  Bosolac  costume.  We  iminedialaiy  recogniud  him,  and  casting  a  gUoca  it 
the  three  or  four  eiccutioncra  vho  followed  him,  we  trembled  with  fear.  The  vliier 
perceived  it,  and  turning  touards  hig  Eillh-dar,  or  ■  sword-bearer,'  '  Tha  ageat  of  Wall»- 
chia  and  hia  friend,'  said  be,  smiling,  '  have  been  frigbUnad.'  lliaaa  foociowa  anliaala 
tf»  delighted  with  the  lairorvhich  thay  inapii*. 
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eminent  poiL     The  proof  of  this  ii,  that  they  were  supplanted  l^ 
livals  who  were  not  worthy  to  be  their  grooms. 

As  the  career  of  the  Grand  Viziers  is  almost  always  temtinated 
by  their  having  their  heads  cutoff,  or  at  leaat  by  their  beuigeziled 
Bud  their  property  confiscated,  the  ministeiB  of  the  Porte,  aod 
the  Silih-aaT,i  or  the  sultan's  sword-bearer,  avcud  that  po«^  and 
if  they  have  any  influence,  they  select  one  of  the  pachas  of  threo 
tails,  and  by  their  intrigues,  facilitate  his  promotion  to  the  rsnh 
of  grand  vizier.  These  pachas  are  originally  household  officers ; 
aAer  having  served  grand  viziers,  grand  admirals,  and  pachas  of 
three  tails,  as  their  pages,  and  then  as  their  lieutenants  or  theiv 
treasurers,  they  obteun,  under  the  auspices  of  their  masters,  tha 
title  of  chamberlain,*  or  of  the  grand  signior's  master  of  the  horse) 
afterwards,  they  are  appointed  governors*  of  two  tails,  in  the 
second  rank  of  provinces,  aod  at  last  they  become  govemora  of 
three  tails.  These  gentlenaen,  extremely  limited  in  the  circle 
of  their  knowledge,  very  often  not  knowing  how  to  read  or  write, 
having  no  notion  of  the  political  *  and  diplomatic  affairs  of  the 
empire,  recommend  themselves  by  their  ignorance  to  their  piCH 
tectors,  whose  pnndpal  interest  it  is  that  the  grand  vizier  should 
not  have  the  slightest  capacity.  Frequently  these  padias,  in  accu- 
mulotiog  riches  by  the  easy  means  of  exactions,  share  them  w^ 
their  protectors,  gain  by  repeated'  presents  the  favour  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  the  most  lavish  of  his  gifts,  the  least  able  to  managa 
public  a&irs,8nd  consequently,  the  least  to  be  feared,  obtains  t£a 
placa  of  grand  vizier.  Encumbered  with  an  enormous  weight  of 
multiform  a^rs,  the  new  vizier  directs  them  by  chance,  and 
scarcely  does  he  begin  to  learn  something  by  routine,  before  he 
is  replaced  by  another  more  ignorant  than  himself  Sometimes, 
the  Y^nitz^ri  Agassi,  or  chiefs  of  the  Janissaries,  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  ^ce  of  grand  vizier.     These  men,  brought  up  in 

(1)  la  hii  qnditf  of  flnl  digDiUry  of  ihe  Mnglio,  Iha  tilik-dttr  is  tha  aaij  one  wbo 
i*  tntitled  to  pua  iminedialaly  fram  hia  fudcliaa  to  thai  oF  the  gnmd  viiiar. 

(i)  CofMdMi-Batiif.  (8)  SHahaJiori  cbtitnisiBi. 

(4)  Th*  governon  al  one  tail  bear  the  tille  of  miri-liva,  or  Sandiak-Btjr ;  thoM  W 
two  tub  are  called  ■•iri'iiiVwi,  aod  those  oF  tlir«e  laits,  viiien. 

(6)  A  pud  riiier,  brlisving  that  tho  (oreign  ministen  were  merchanta,  propoted  U 
Ika  Aiutnan  iutarauncio,  in  a  hill  aadieuca,  to  procure  For  him  an  assonmeot  of  glasaei 
Id  furoiab  hi*  apartment.  Under  Ibe  reign  of  MuaUpha  III.  a  grand  riijer,  on  the  receipt 
«(  diipatchaa  from  the  hospodarof  Wallachia,  containing  newi  respecting  the  erentilB 

Bunpe  al  Ihat  epoch,  EUmmooed  the  prince'*  agent,  a'  ■-'■■  '■■—    -'■'■  -  '—' ~ 

'  nj  hittpadar  goea  out  of  hli  aphere:  Why  does  he  r 

Traaki?    How  dar*  be  wriU  to  ihe  Sublime  Porte  thing: 

d»?  Writ*  to  him,  lo  take  car*  heneefDith,  and  ceaaa  to  enbroil  Europe,  r 

ahall  repent  it.'     Tlie  Tiiier  Iben  niie,  and  went  to  tha  divan,  or  court  of  juitice,  to  ait 

hi  judgiawW  u  uauaL   The  agani,  lurpriied  at  lo  abaurdareprimand,  wanl  to  tha  RtiV 

ttmij,  Utd  laid  to  him,  f/tmUaHi dnane  txikti:  Ibii  phram  has  an  equivocal  meaning, 

itaigwifiM,  'onr  lord  baa  nme  to  the  dlvau:'  il  alaonignifiei,  'our lord  haa  become  mad.' 

Thm  Bf  fe-ibody  percaif id  tb*  QiMk'a  pun,  aad  buret  inlo  Ungbter. 

OS  bairacks, 
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barracks,  exclusively  military,  and  knowing  nothing  but  the  bnsi-* 
ness  and  the  interests  of  their  corps,  are  generally  so  ignorant 
and  so  rude  in  their  proceedings,  that  when  they  become  grand 
viziers,  they  do  nothing  but  blunder.' 

The  Minister  of  the  interior'  has  no  idea  of  the  statistics  of 
the  empire.  AH  that  is  required  from  him  is  a  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
read  the  various  reports  of  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  as  well 
as  the  petitions,  which  are  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  the 
grand  vizier.  As  for  the  applications  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  after  having  looked  over  them,  he  disposes  of  them 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  refers  them  to  the 
departments  to  which  they  belong.  He  writes  on  the  margin 
onlv  these  words :  '  Let  this  be  examined  with  attention  ;  let  tJie 
arehives  be  searched,  and  let  measures  be  taken  accordingly.' 
In  this  consists  all  the  administrative  science  of  the  home-mi- 
nister. Many  of  the  officers  of  the  Porte  are  under  his  superin- 
tendence. All  the  orders  which  emanate  from  the  Porte,  and 
which  are  addressed  to  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  to  the 
functionaries  of  the  capital,  are  drawn  up  in  these  offices,  and 
are  sent  through  the  department  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
It  is  to  him  that  the  Kapu-tzookadars,  or  confidential  persons 
about  the  Porte,  and  the  governors  of  provinces,  address  them- 
selves. The  minister  of  foreign  affairs '  is  a  stranger  to  them  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  He  has  do  notion  of  history,  geography, 
statistics,  forms  of  government,  diplomacy,  or  the  interests  and 

(1)  Under  the  reign  oF  Muslapha  IV,  the  brother  o(  the  (iment  suitu,  the  Otiomu 
minister,  in  order  to  oppose  all  the  propositions  of  Sebutiui,  without  his  haiiag  the 
power  la  compliin  ot  the  ill-will  of  the  Turkish  government,  lent  for  the  chief  of  the 
Janiuarien,  who,  tfler  having  dethroned  Selim,  bid  i  greit  iDfloence.     liiii  chief  o{  thv 

.  JaaiHurieB,  it  every  claim  made  h^  the  French  miniiler,  ihut  hli  mouth  hy  Ibeie  word^ 
'  That  canDOt  be ;  llie  Janissaries  will  not  allow  it.'  CnM  ialaal  Unct.  AU  bit 
diplomatic  knowledge  cooiisted  in  Iheu  two  wordt,  which  nevertheleaa  para]]>zed  all 
Setnaliani'i  eloqiuDce. 

(2)  He  bean  the  title  of  KelAhidai  SaJri  Afy,  or  lieutenant  of  the  roblime  port  of 
(be  gnodiiiieraL 

(3)  He  is  called  Ri1t-(/a,dj,  or  R^ti-u/.Kiaullab.  In  the  flnl  war  of  Calherin* 
II.,  when  the  netvs  spread  (hat  a  Russian  neet  wa«  to  pau  Gihrill«r,  the  Ottoman  minis- 
try  were  alarmed.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  know  where  Cronitsdt,  OibrallM,  the 
Mediterranean,  or  the  Archipelago  was  titualed.  Oeognphical  maps  wero  aoughl  for, 
tut  none  were  in  their  possession.  They  had  recourse  to  the  Hypsilantyi,  to  the  Mou- 
rouzys,  to  (he  Caradzas,  aiid  tu  our  grandfather.  Theie  persons  ahowed  tlie  Baltic, 
Oibmllar,  ftc,  in  the  map,  lo  the  Turkish  mini«lerB,  on  which  the  secretary  iiir  foreign 
sffain  said  lo  them  disdainfully,  '  How  could  vessels  of  the  line  possibly  pass  through 
■o  narrow  a  strait?*  lie  believed  (bat  Iho  alriit  of  Gibrallv  was  as  narrow  as  it  wa* 
narked  on  the  map.  He  laied  them  with  ignorance,  aiid  sent  for  a  certain  Greek  called 
Missogiou,  a  sheep-dealer,  who  wu  atlaclted  to  him  :  he  asked  him  bis  opinion  ot  Ilia 
Russian  fleet.    The  dealer,  a  native  of  Epirus,  who  knew  no  oiber  sea  than  tho  Adriatic 

Slf,  answered,  that  the  RussUn  vessels  could  pass  in  no  other  Hay  lo  reach  die  Kficaii  Ki, 
n  bj  the  gulF  of  Venice :  ud  this  latiiDed  the  TarkJab  miniiter. 

relations 
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rdations  of  foreign  states.'  He  is  never  conversaot  with  Foreign 
affairs,  because  he  knows  no  European  language ;  he  is  ignorant 
even  of  the  number  of  sovereigns  and  governments.  It  may  be 
objected,  that  many  of  the  Turks  employed  in  embassies  to  Chris- 
tian powerB  have  filled,  after  their  return  from  Europe,  the  post 
of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  But  bad  they  acquired  sufficient 
luiowledge  for  the  office  ?  We  answer,  that  the  Turks  sent  in  the 
capacity  of  ministere  to  foreign  courts  knew  no  European  tongue  ; 
and  that  it  was  the  Geeks,  their  interpreters,  who  generally  directed 
tKem,  hap-hazard.  During  the  whole  time  of  their  embassy  they 
did  nothing  but  intrigue  for  their  prompt  return  to  Constantinople. 
Despising,  like  all  their  countrymen,  European  languages,  tney 
abstained  from  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  learn  them.  Fot 
want,  therefore,  of  proper  means  of  information,  these  gentlemen, 
the  Turkish  ambassadors,  returned  home  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  before  their  appointment.  Such  were  Azuis  and  Izzat,  the 
ambassadors  at  Benin ;  Ratib  and  Ibrahim,  the  ambassadors  at 
Vienna ;  Aly,  Gslib,  Halet,  Vahid,  and  Muhib,  the  ambassadors 
at  Paris;  Rassih,  at  St.  Petersbui^ ;  and  Youssoof  Aghiah,  at 
London. 

(IjTlia  fbUowin^  incidniil  Dccurred  undtr  the  rei^  of  Abdutnamid.  An'Kagliih  tn- 

TtUer  wiibed  to  SM  tin  Ottoniui  Porte  and  its  miDutere.  Aceompuiiedb;  thelDtarpratn 
of  thcEngliih  mission,  he  went  Id  the  depanmeat  o[the  Rei'i-f/ttulg,  lodvis  piesented 
by  the  interpreter  and  the  porte  to  his  eicelicDc;.  This  minisler  was  eallvd  HaVrv-^fend}', 
ke  who  wai  alterwanla  drownad  in  (he  impelUDui  river  of  Boi^e,  id  Wallachia,  iDUDwing 
the  compleU  roul  of  the  grand  riuer's  Army  atKimailc.  The  Biis^taadj  inquired  of 
the  Engliihrnao  the  number  ot  regular  troopa  belonging  to  each  of  the  principal  ChriBtlw 
pow«™  i  and,  at  eveiT  reply  of  the  traveller,  the  astonished  Turit  aidaimed,  '  A\  the 
aecali  E  Ab,  tbe  ialldels  *  Ah,  the  dogs  1  Ah,  the  beggars  1'  The  Eagli^u,  not 
knowing  the  meaning  of  these  reiterated  exclamations,  asked  the  interpreter  to  eipUia 
them  to  him.  The  inlerprelai  replied  that  they  were  interjections  of  admiration  ;  and 
that  the  oriental  people  were  accusUmed  to  such  eiclamitiou ;  and  concluded  by  ■ 
gre^  display  of  his  tast  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  so  that  the  Engiiah 
iraveller  went  iway  satisGed  with  his  visit,  and  with  the  improssioo  whieh  he  had  made  on 
themiudof  the  mioisler.—The  Greek  hospodars  of  Wellachis  and  Moldavia  expended 
annually  nearly  fifteen  thousandpounda  sterling,  for  the  correspondence  which  they  have 
with  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris.  Ttieir  correspondents  were  io  the  offices  of  foreign  affaiis ; 
so  that  the  hoxpodars  received  official,  fresh,  and  very  important  intelligence,  by  express. 
In  1813,  when  the  writer  was  tha  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Wallachia,  be  one  day  received 
some  of  bis  dispatches  drawn  up  in  the  Turkish  language,  ud  containing  news  of  the  de- 
fection of  llie  Bavarians.     He  went  to  the  minister  of ,  and  gave  him  the  dispatches. 

After  having  read  them,  '  We  eipect  the  hoipodai,'  said  he  to  him  drily,  '  to  write  us 
news  of  battles  ;  what  is  the  dofecliDn  of  Bav^ia  !'  '  But,  my  lord,*  replied  the  writer, 
<  tbe  adhesion  of  this  power  to  tbe  csusa  of  the  allies,  is  worth  more  than  three  battles. 
!t  cuts  ofT  Napoleon's  retreat.'  '  Go  away,'  said  the  enlightened  minister,  ■  write 
to  your  prince  that  we  require  news  ot  bailies.'  Selim,  reputed  the  most  enlighleoed  ot 
loltans,  repairing  one  day  to  the  adminlty,  desired  to  see  the  basin  intended  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  first-rate  vessels  ;  and  ordered  questions  on  Iho  subject  to  be  put 
to  the  architect,  who  was  a  Swede.  No  pci»on  « as  ible  to  speak  to  this  European.  A 
clerk  of  the  admiralty  department,  called  Salih-Dianib-ifeiidy,  having  some  knowledge 
of  the  Udlese  patois,  had  an  undentanding  with  the  architect,  satisfied  the  sultan,  and 
pve  blm  so  higli  an  opinion  at  his  familiarity  with  the  European  languages,  that  the  sul- 
tan, two  montlu  after,  appointed  him,  of  his  own  Mcord,  ana  to  the  (real  KUdal  of  th« 
|oct«,iiuairtBra(  Ibrtitn  affairs.  The 
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The  minister  of  finance  bears  the  title  Of  Defterdari-chikki 
ewe),  or  keeper  of  the  register  of  the  first  division  of  the  exche- 
quer. HiB  department  is  divided  into  vanoua  offices :  sach  is 
that  of  confiscated  property,'  or  of  property  belonetng  to  persons 
dying  vithout  heirs ;  that  of  debts  to  the  state ;  that  under  the' 
name  of  I^scopos.*  The  intendant  of  the  great  cnstom-honse,* 
as  Veil  as  those  of  Golata,*  of  the  snuff'  and  tobacco '  custom- 
house, the  office  *  of  the  receiver-general  of  capitation,  called 
Haradx,  and  many  other  offices,  are  also  under  the  financial 
minister.  Persons  are  frequently  appointed  to  this  important 
place,  who  are  ignorant  of  even  the  first  four  rules  of  srith- 
inetic.  If  the  minister  of  finance  be  in  his  noviciate,  the  clerks, 
and  the  chiefs  of  his  various  offices,  to  be  sheltered  by  his  credit 
and  protection,  give  him  a  part  of  that  which  they  steal  fhim  the 
BtatA.  If  be  be  not  a  man  to  be  duped,  he  plays  the  part  of  the 
lion  in  the  fahle  with  his  subalterns ;  and  as  nobody  cares  for  the 
dilapidations  of  the  exchequer,  and  as  nobody  is  qualified  to 
examine  the  loi-di»ant  budget,  every  minister  of  finance  enriches 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  exhibits  at  the  end  of  the 
year  an  enormous  deficit,  which  is  supplied  by  anticipating  thd 
revenues  of  the  next  year,  and  so  on.  This  succession  oS  defi- 
ciences  reduced  the  treasury-chest  to  such  distress  in  the  reign  of 
Selim  and  of  his  successors,  that  in  order  to  provide  for  lh« 
urgent  expenses  of  the  state,  such  as  the  pay  of  the  Janissariea 
of  the  capital,  and  of  the  garrisons  of  fortified  places,  they  had 
more  than  ordinary  recourse  to  confiscations ;  and  the  govern- 
ment seised  all  the  property  of  the  condemned  penons,  without 
paying  their  creditors.*  The 


rt)  aMaltifal  Calemi.  (2)  Sn^mai  Calemi. 

(3)  Pucopoi  Calemi.  Ttiii  office,  u  it  it  occupted  vith  dnwing  oUt  llic  diplomu  of 
the  Greek  pttriirchs,  ucbhishops,  mnd  bishops  in  (be  states  of  ttir  sulti.n,  httit  tbe  tilla 
of  Office  ol  Rscopos,  ■  word  corrupted  from  (be  Oieeb  inntrt,  or  biiluip.  Ute  pttri- 
uchs  and  the  bishops,  in  order  to  be  recognised  b;  the  Ottoman  local  uilhonties,  ud 
to  be  sheltered  Crom  tbeirexactlona,  are  ^niished  with  tbess  diploma*,  called  Mra<*| 
containing  certain  priTileges. 

(4)  Bta/Bok  gkvnonraixg  aga.  (S)  Gabta  iShioiaienmtdzeami. 
(m  EnJSjt  Ohioitmrouklnun.  (7)  TMlwuOkioumnaUaati. 

(B)  Harada-bachi  aga.  The  Inspector  of  strong  li<)uors,  or  Zfdxrigf  traiii,  a  alio 
under  (he  minitter  of  finance. 

(9)14^  sultans,  In  corflscating  (he  proper^  oflhe  grand  vitlen,  tbe  grand  admirals,  the 
mintictera,  and  the  governors  or  provioces,  relused  to  pay  their  creditors,  such  as  binkera, 
golitsmilhs,  jewellers,  furrien,  and  drapere  of  aJi  kinds.  The  creditors  wei«  fiequentlv 
Involved  in  the  disgrace  of  those  vhom  thej  served.  A  ricb  Armenian,  of  the  name  of 
Caspar,  tbe  banker  of  Alf  Pacha  of  T^p^len,  was  hung  before  the  door  of  his  house,  hu 
sole  offence  wsi  In  hiring  been  Aly  Pacha's  banker  in  bis  financial  iflurs  at  Conslanti- 
Dople.  When  the  present  sullin  nnjusCl]'  condemned  (he  Armenians  Doi^Oglao, 
Iwiikeni  of  the  mint,  be  confiscated  not  only  all  the  property  which  belonged  to  tfatm, 
bat  also  (hit  of  their  friends  and  telaliona.  As  Iboie  bankers  likewise  carried  oi  tba 
tnd*  of  jeweDen,  many  Qnek,  AniMiitaD,  Jeviah,  mkI  even 'nirkidi  dtaaioad  BCTchanI 
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The  minirtr^  of  m^  is  dirided  into  several  intenduuaea :  there 
is  an  mtenduit  minkter  of  the  cannon-fouadrVii  one  of  the  pow- 
der^niUs,'  another  of  the  projectilea,^  b  fourth,  of  the  aramuni- 
tion.*  All  these  miniaterB  make  reporta  to  the  grand  vizier,  who 
ptesents  them  to  the  sultan.  Affairs  of  such  great  importauce, 
and  which  leqaire  precise  and  detailed  knowled^,  are  thus  con- 
ducted by  ignorant  people ; '  and  then  revised  by  one  more 
igncHBnt;  and  end  by  being  decided  and  confirmed  by  the 
raltSD,  who  is  usually  most  ignorant  of  all. 

The  ministry  of  the  marine '  superintends  the  considerable  reve- 
unu  annexed  to  the  Admiralty.  It  is  this  department  which  pre- 
■idea  over  the  purchase  and  the  provision  of  all  that  is  necessary 
fiir  the  building  and  equipment  of  vessels  of  war.  It  is  from  the 
dmt  of  this  department  that  the  captains  of  vessels,  the  naval 
offioeiB,  and  the  sailors  receive  their  pay.  It,  nevertheless, 
IB  alnUMt  always  intrusted  to  persona  who  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  a&ira  so  complicated  as  those  of  the  marine.  And 
tbtt  revenues  of  the  Admiralty  are  received  by  the  clerks, 
the  directing  minister, '  and  the  grand  admiraL 

The  TuHfS  have  never  made  a  particular  stady,  or  evot  an  assi- 
duous practice  of  the  art  of  navigation.  Their  national  mercan- 
tile marine  has  never  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  fonn  by  means 
of  it  a  military  one.  The  commerce  with  Egypt  and  Syria  was 
in  so  miserable  a  state,  that  only  about  thirty  large  vessels  were 
engaged  in  it  The  ports  situated  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  those  of  the  Crimea,  before  its  conquest  by  tiie 

Bsperisacvd  ocmidarabla  Ion.  In  Tain  did  thef  nippIiciM  the  luluo,  iliowiDg,  bf  n» 
•qniTocal  proob,  wbil  was  du«  to  them  by  the  condemnwl  penons,  Ths  JmpudBnt 
njHcily  of  Iha  lolUn  vu  such,  thai  hii  fBToarite  mlniiter,  Halet,  presided  at  the  auc- 
tloQ  of  Ike  gaaiM  ol  Uwae  unhapp)'  people  ;  and  one  day,  many  of  the  creditors  Meing 
upoMd  to  nfo  jewela  which  beloaged  to  Ibam,  began  lo  implore  the  realilution  of  iheii 
propmtj.  '  Raacals,'  laid  ihti  favourite  to  them,  'know  ihat  if  my  father  himself  wer« 
amoag  the  goodi  of  the  inBdels  Duui-Ogloa,  I  would  sell  him  bj  auction.'  The  Qtzf- 
mIlt  of  that  epoch,  called  Hadzy-khalil  ^fendf,  one  of  the  tnoit  dislinguisbed  penon- 
■fM,  and  Bioiiter  of  the  confereacea,  w«i  pre>ent  one  day  at  the  lale  of  tha  eOecls  of 
tbne  HDfbrtanata  Armeniini,  and  seeing  expuaed  to  auction  his  own  anufT-boxea  and 
vatches  set  with  diamonds,  which  he  had  given  them  a  few  ixft  Inftire  to  put  in  order, 
kedid  not  dare  to  claim  tbem  ;  but  bought  the m  at  if  Uieyhtd  nnl  belonged  to  him.  The 
''  iB  gained,  by  Ihiaacl  at  Tiolaoc^  duh*  than  forty  miliioti  T\itkiah  piaatan. 


(I)   TopJuae  matin,  (2)  Bant-k 

h)  KAoMmiara  naxuy.  (4)  Diibiy      ' 


(^i)  DiibiJthaMtmaiirf. 
^9)  What  dittiaclly  showi  lb*  iBcOBoluriveneis  of  all  tbe  aclioni  of  the  Turltiih 

SntrasMat  ii,  that  whilst  Selim  eeubliabad  the  Engineer  schools  (.tfiUnuJu-Uiuj)  at 
cutaii,  the  ancient  Chrysopolii,  and  al  Ha»-Koi,  a  village  illuated  al  tbe  bottom  of  tha 
Ceratian  Oulf,  and  endeavoured  to  form  artillei^-men  and  engineers,  be  appointed  u 
ainiilBT*  to  the  diSwrenI  brancha*  of  tbe  war  department,  men  who  wen  ignonnt  even 
of  tb*  HBeorialar«  of  tbe  artidet  of  ammaoition  ;  and  who,  befina  their  appointm■n^ 
bad  Detw  haard  the  namea  of  IbrtiScalion,  caanon^ouDdetifa,  and  projectUea. 
(6)  Temme-Hmiits.  (7)  Ta»aKt-E»aii. 

Russian 
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Russian  Bnniea,  were  furnished  only  with  abont  3  bnndred  vessels 
called  Saika;  built  so  strangely  and  unskilfully,  that  they  aiH 
peared  more  like  floating  carcasses  than  regular  ship.  If  the 
Turks  ever  undertook  any  maiitioie  expedition,  it  was  the  spirit  of 
conquest  which  incited  them.  Their  celehrated  admirals  were 
indebted  for  their  victoiies  to  the  ^'igour  of  the  first  period  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  second.  Tliey  were 
indebted  for  their  exploits  to  the  c(»itinuation  of  the  maritime  war 
with  Venice  and  with  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jenisalem ;  to 
the  discord  and  rivalry  of  the  Christian  powers ;  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  means  of  attack  and  defence  on  the  part  of  the  aban- 
doned knights ;  and  to  the  aristocratic  timidity  of  the  Venetian 
government,  which  was  rather  occupied  by  underhand  machina- 
tions, than  by  splendid  national  actions.  Such  were  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Barbe-rossas,  the  Pigalys, 
and  the  Mezzo-Mortos.  The  spirit  of  conquest,  residing  in  the  sole 
person  of  the  despot,  u  but  precarious  and  momentary;  whilst 
the  spirit  of  gain,  being  common  to  all,  becomes  national  and 
lasting.  Havmg  no  active  and  extensive  commerce,  enabling 
them  to  engage  in  distant  expeditions,  it  being  out  of  their  power 
to  repair  to  the  ports  of  Christendom,  where  they  could  find 
no  mosques,  the  Turks  could  never  form  saikirs.  The  Otto- 
man government,  having  consolidated  their  possessions  in  the 
Levant  and  in  the  Archipelago  by  the  conquest  of  Eubcea,  the 
Peloponnesus,  the  islands  of  Cand^  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus,  as  well 
as  by  the  acquisition  of  all  the  African  coasts,  where  they  esta- 
blished odzassi,  orr^ncies;  after  having  seen  Venice  incapable 
of  attacking  them,  and  the  knights  expelled  from  their  principal 
military  stations ;  after  having  tost  the  habit  of  naval  warfare  by 
the  prolongation  of  peace  with  the  Venetian  republic ;  in  fine, 
after  having  been  undermined  by  organized  vices,  which  enfeebled 
them  more  and  more,  ceased  to  aspire  to  conquests  beyond  sea. 
The  Ottoman  government  neglected  their  marine,  both  with  respect 
to  its  mfUeriel&nd  to  its  physical  force.  From  the  last  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  peace  ratified  at  Cainardza,  the 
Ottoman  marine  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  The  men-of-war  were 
clumsy  and  ill-proporlioned  machines ;  and  as  the  insular  Greeks 
were  not  possessed  of  the  experience  which  they  acquired  after 
the  first  war  with  Catherine  tue  Second,  the  Turkish  squadrons 
were  commanded  by  ignorant  admirals  and  officers,  served  hy 
unskilful  gunnere,  and  worked  by  inexperienced  sailors. 

The  situation  of  the  C&pudani-Derya,  or  grand  admiral,  was 
sought  for  in  consequence  of  his  revenues,  his  rank,  and  his  ^ciat. 
The  most  favoured  dignitaries  of  the  seraglio  aspired  to  and  obtained 

this 
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this  locrative  tmd  brilliant  post  *  These  admirals  of  the  parade, 
iriio  did  not  know  the  cardinal  points,  who  thought  that  the  com- 
|«83  was  a  magical  discoveiy,  who  had  never  seen  any  other  sea 
than  the  strot  of  the  Bosphoras  from  the  Sultan's  gondolas,  and 
the  Propontic  sea  from  the  windows  of  the  seraglio,  went  out  every 
year  from  Constantinople  with  a  part  of  die  fleet,  disembarked  on 
the  islands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  spread  alarm  and  desolation  among 
them,  visited  the  commercial  town  of  Smyrna  and  the  new  sea- 
ports, plundered  and  annoyed  the  inhabitants ;  and  in  order  to 
show  their  sovereign  that  they  hod  put  bis  maritime  posses- 
sions in  order,  in  making  their  triumph^  entry  into  Constan- 
tinople, they  ordered  some  innocent  islanden  to  he  hung  in 
the  ri^ng  of  the  admiral's  ship :  and  it  was  in  such  operations 
that  their  naval  science  «>nsisted,  and  their  expeditions  termi- 
nated. As  for  the  subaltern  commandants  of  the  fleet,  they 
put  them  to '  any  death,  on  any  simple  and  absurd  calumny ; 
or  from  mere  jealousy  of  their  personal  iperits.  Condemning 
them  withont  any  of  the  forma  of  justice,  they  had  only  to 
send  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  an  account  of  their  ima^nary  crune, 
and  of  their  real  punishment*  The  officers  of  the  marine 
are  rather  a  kind  of  satellites  of  the  grand  admiral ;  Uiey  per- 
torm  the  office  of  executioners.  As  they  are  olitays  armed  with 
the  yt^agan,  or  *  the  cutlass,'  they  frequently  massacre,  in  the 
presence  of  the  admiral,  those  who  incur  his  displeasure.*    These 

officers, 

(1)  The  Tunoiu  Husae'in  Pmcha,  LordElgin'i  friend,  wis  elevaled  to  ibe  dignUgr  ofgnai 
■diniral,  froni  being  the  Sultin  Selim's  linl  pige.  On  tbe  entnnce  nf  Admiral  Duck- 
worth into  the  Darduelle*,  the  grand  admiral  choagn  to  oppa»  him  in  Ihe  passage  wu 
Ibe  If  irahon-ewil,  or  Ihe  &nl  master  of  Ibe  borss  to  hia  highnesa,  callsd  Salilc  Pacha. 
Id  consequence,  tha  poor  mm  at  the  sight  of  the  first  English  division,  commanded  by 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  ran  back  immediately  in  e  >:acket-boit;  and  Seiim  discoiEred  to  hu 
cost  that  uo  one  can  attack  the  Engiish  with  gruoms.  A  chief  of  the  bntcherj  (cassah- 
b*chy),  c:dled  Hassan,  who  knew  nothing  but  how  to  provision  the  capita]  and  At 
■eragiio  wilb  sheep,  became  the  grind  admiral.  Seivrd  bostandzr-pachy,  or  chiefs  of 
the  Grand  Signior't  guard,  were  appointed  to  the  post  of  grand  admiral,  As  these 
bo«lindzy-ptchy  goTern  the  halm  ot  Ihe  Grand  Signior's  gondola  when  he  crosses  the 
BoRphonis,  it  is  supposed  Ihat  Ihey  ilready  possess  the  art  of  directing  entire  fleets.  Men 
bora  and  brought  up  in  the  heart  ot  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  who  bad  iierer  seen  the  lea, 
wen  liao  promoted  to  the  post  of  grand  admiral ;  and  to  the  shame  of  the  Sultan  who 
•ppoiDted  them,  ther  were  assisted  when  they  ascended  (he  ladder  uf  the  admiral's  vessel, 
br  fear  ther  should  ^1  into  the  sea. 

(2)  SeyiiAly- Pacha,  appointed  grand  admiral  after  the  entrance  of  the  English  fleet 
Into  the  Dardanellei,  hiving  been  beaten  in  sight  of  the  island  of  Scopilos,  by  the  Bus- 
iian  admiral  Sinnatin,  to  exculpate  himself,  attributed  his  defeat  to  the  trea'on  of  tba 
four  moat  able  commanders  of  the  Ottomin  fleet,  put  Ibwn  lo  daiU^  and,  after  thur  exe- 
cution, communicated  the  fsct  to  the  Porte. 

(3)  A  very  nuar  relitiTe  otaan,  when  he  was  Ihe  Admiralty  interpreter,  incuned  one 
day  the  wralh  of  the  grand  admiral,  called  Hafli-Aly-Pacba.  This  saoguinary  snd  raihly 
fetwioui  rain  ordend  his  Ttavoucbes  to  col  him  in  pieces.  Already  had  these  execu- 
tioner* drawn  theii  galagani,  when,  happily,  the  vice-admini,  and  two  commanders  of 
Mftnt  Uw  )IM b*io; pnaant,  thniw thenuelKs «t  tb« lect  of  Ibeir chief, a»d  obuined 
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,  CKlted  Ttrvsnk  ud  Calyotm  TxmatUiMiT\f  ftuntahcd 
vith  a  bu^uru/dt,  or  '  order  from  the  Bdmiral,'  viiit,  under  the 
oune  of  mabaehir,  or  '  coniiniBBioners  of  the  isles,'  the  mHiitime 
towns  of  EuropeBD  Turkey,  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Euxina  Sea, 
and  of  Syria,  and  commit  all  sorts  of  atrocities.  The  oomber  of 
these  Txavouchet  amounts,  nauolly,  to  three  thousand.  They 
receive  a  very  miserable  pay  from  the  admiral's  chest ;  neverthe* 
le8»,tiie  single  article  of  their  taced  uniform,  and  their  anns,  costs 
above  eight  thousand  Turkic  piaslen.  £ach  spends  anna- 
ally,  on  an  average,  five  thousand  piasters  for  food,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, as  well  as  for  his  amusements.  Whence  do  they  pn>- 
cure  so  much  money  ?— From  extortion  and  rapine. 

After  the  Ottoman  fleet  had  been  burnt  by  the  Kussians  in  the 
liarbour  of  Tzechem^  Hassan-Pacha,!  sumamed  Pala-Baynkloo. 
or  *  with  great  mustachios,'  became  grand  admiral.  As  he  had 
been,  from  his  infancy,  employed  in  the  navy  of  the  barbaric  re- 
^ncies,  he  had  acquired  some  experience,  and  much  improved  the 
Turkish  marine  by  the  selection  and  discipline  of  his  officera,  and 

S'  the  improvements  he  made  in  the  mode  of  building  men  of  war. 
is  almost  immodiate  successor  was  Hnssetn-Pacha,  the  fint 
page,  and  the  prime  favourite  of  sultan  Selim.  When  he  wm 
elevated  to  the  post  of  grand  admtrsl,  he  knew  nothing  but  how 
to  draw  off  his  hiehness's  boots  when  he  dismounted  from  horse- 
back.  But,  thanks  to  the  long  interval  of  peace,  this  booU 
catcher  paraded  tranquilly  about  the  Egean  sea,  at  the  head 
of  the  Turkish  squadrons.  Uniting  astonishing  activity  to  a 
natural  sagacity,  be  surpassed  his  predecessor  in  all  that  he 
did,  with  reference  to  the  materiel  of  the  marine.  He  sent  for 
European  builders,  and  constructed  very  beautiful  ships  of  war  of 
all  sizes,  composed  their  crews  of  insular  Greeks,'  excavated  a 

Ui  pwdm.  In  the  Sni  dijri  of  th>  intumctim  of  ilie  Orwks,  the  inlua  ordarad  hi« 
■dminl  Id  put  lo  deith  Pnoce  Nicoku  Houniuiy,  Iben  the  Adminltj  iaiarpniir,  aod 
crniiwl  purpoHly  in  his  EondDia  berarg  the  pUce  of  tba  inenil,  lo  utiUe  hlninlf  with 
Itw  ■ptcucle  of  nil  pupiihiBeiit.  In  foci,  the  (uttui  grazed  iha  quiy  of  Iha  Admiialtf 
with  hii  bokl,  ud  tba  Tnvaucbaa  unsuDdad  the  luba^pr  prince,  drew  Ibtlr  faiagmtt, 
■nd  cal  him  lo  piecei. 

(1)  Thi«  adminl,  ■  Georgiu  slim,  «u  celcbtvtcd  id  the  ifftir  of  tbe  Trheoiw  i  bat 
Im  loquired  more  repuUlion  bv  hii  undaunted  counge,  and  by  his  BXtnordinwy  iatr^ 
pidity.  In  the  Emprcu  Cilhinne's  second  wir,  having  engaged  in  a  naval  eombat  witt 
tka  Ptince  of  Naaaau,  Jo  the  mack  Sea,  he  was  bealsa,  and  forced  to  take  Bight  in  a 
galley,  called,  In  (he  Turltiah  language,  kvrb^liilx.  Punued  hy  (be  prince,  be,  kept 
laying  (e  hii  crew,  who  were  dreadfully  frightened  by  (he  balli  which  wUtlled  abool 
tbeir  beads,  '  Kmimat  geliecktiar  karbetai  iirlim'  —  ■  Comrade^  do  Ml  be  afraid  | 
tbey  are  oidy  melons.' 

(2)  The  Oltomaoleet,  before  the  inturrecdon  oT  Qraece,  ware  DunDsd  by  thaOraelct 
of  the  Anhipriatot  ahore  all,  by  thoae  of  Hydn,  Speuia,  and  Pnn.  Their  pa*  ww 
ftmiatMd  bv  Oi*  Oreak  nitiwi.  The  paUiarcb  of  ConilaDtinople  waa  empowered,  by  •• 
upreai  order  from  tb«  Parte,  t»  inpos*  iba  nquisiw  aiini,  called  wKttiUiarf,  or  '  t^ 
■ulor'*  pay,'  oo  Dm  Greek  inhabilaoUof  the  capiul,  aad  of  (hepraiiiKa^  by  thaaedfaua 
rf  diwt  umiiihop*  and  their  respactire  priautes.  dock 
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dock  sufficiently  large  for  the  building  and  repair  of  first-rates ; 
in  fact,  he  created  fleets  for  the  nation,  but  without  creating 
sailors.  Enjoying  the  fevoar,  or,  rather,  the  unalterable  friend- 
ahip  of  Sultan  Selim,  who  waa  hia  firm  supporter  against  the 
janissaries,  he  obtained  from  his  master  a  carte  blancke  re- 
specting aU  aOuirs  regarding  the  marine.  Indulging  in  the  most 
prodigal  expenditure  for  the  building,  eqnipment,  and  superfluous 
oecoration  of  men-of-war,  and  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  of 
ultra- oriental  luxury,  be  not  only  consumed  the  revenues  (^the 
Admiralty,  but  emptied  the  chest  of  the  Imperial  Treasury.  Woe 
to  the  minister  of  finance,  if  he  bad  made  ^e  slishtest  resistance 
to  the  payment  of  the  sums  which  Hussein  demandedl  He 
wouid  not  have  scrupled  to  repair  at  the  head  of  tour  hundred 
armed  naval  officers,  to  the  department  of  the  minister,  and  to 

E'unge  a  poniard  into  his  breast*  The  expedition  by  sea  and 
nd  which  he  commanded  against  the  famous  rebel  Pasvand- 
Ogloo  of  Widin*  cost,  in  six  months,  in  consequence  of  his  pro- 
digality and  want  of  economy,  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of 
TDrbash  piasters.* 

;  The  maritime  expeditions  also,  under  his  command  for  the 
lecovery  of  Egypt,  invaded  by  Napoleon,  and  for  the  expulsion  of 
tbe  French  from  Naples,  as  well  aa  &om  the  Ionian  Islands,  ex- 
hausted the  Ottoman  empire  by  extraordinary  imposts,  and  served 
to  swallow  a  great  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  seraglio,  so  that, 
aiWr  his  death,  the  Ottoman  marine  began  visibly  to  decline,  and 
&11  into  a  state  of  languor  and  decay. 

Our  limits  foifoid  us  to  proceed ;  but  we  shall  take  an  eariy 
opportunity  of  la^ng  before  our  readers  an  account  of  the  Turkish 
priesthood,  the  Turkish  land-forces — particularly  the  late  janis- 
saries, and  the  Seraglio. 

(1)  Tba  Qiud^Adminl  ii  obliged,  wben  he  !■  it  CoostintiDoplE,  to  ippear  9nrj 
Fridi7,  in  lUlc,  ■!  ihe  Ottomin  Porte,  ud  lo  pay  hoinaEe  to  tbe  Grsnd  Vizier.  AUhnugh 
be  his  the  nnk  of  ■  Pichi  of  three  tills,  he  ackDowUdges  the  superiority  of  the  Sultin'i 
■bsotute  lieuteniDL  When,  therefore,  he  »pprMches  him,  he  mxkes  a  profound  bow, 
called  Itnarata,  ud  idvaocei  lo  km  tbe  hem  of  hia  pelisse  ;  but  the  Grind  Vixier,  on  Us 
pari,  rises,  dnws  back  his  robe  with  haste,  and  salutes.  In  the  nme  maoner,  with  a  bow 
lo  the  ground.  The  admirsj,  Hussein  Pacha,  angry  with  the  minister  for  IbreigD 
iffiira,  ulted  Alif  Efendjr,  because  he  destroyed  the  effect  of  one  of  bis  reports  to  the 
font,  repaired  to  the  Grand  VliieT'i,  wilh  the  iutention  of  poniirding  the  minister  u 
■OOD  M  he  presented  himaelt  to  the  Vizier.  The  HiaisUr,  apprised  of  the  Admiral's 
iateBlion,  taitiielf  quilled  tbe  Porte,  under  Ihe  pretext  of  indispoaitlon  ;  repeating  the 
trick  every  lime  the  admiral  viaited  the  Tiller,  unUl  he  bad  succeeded  in  appeasing 
Uaiage. 

(3)  The  Turiiib  piaater  waa  then  worth  about  twenty  pence. 
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Qaii  laslihttionum  Commentarii  quatuor  e  codice  retcrgilo  Sihliotfiecat 
Capilulan's  BerolinensU.  A  Fedf-rico  Bluhmio  iterum  collaio.  Edid.  Jo, 
Feder.  Goetchen.  Editio  allera.  Berolini.  ImpensisGeo.  And.H«merii, 
1824. 

Gaii  JurueomulH  IfUtitutiomim  Commenlariiu  quarliti,  the  de  Aciionibut, 
Reeentuit,  ^.  Auguslut  Guil.  Ueffter,  Antecetior  Btmnetmt,  Berolini. 
1627. 

THE  golden  sera  of  Roman  jurisprudence  commences  with  the  empire 
and  ends  nith  the  accession  of  Akxander  Severus  to  the  throne. 
During  this  time,  aa  is  veil  known,  no  branch  of  stndy  met  with  more  en- 
eouragement  than  juriapnutence. 

Among  those  who  gave  to  this  period  a  lustre  unequalled  in  aay  other 
age  or  country  are  Servius  Sulpitius,  Offlius,  Labeo,  Sabinus,  Julianiis, 
Gajus,  Papiman,  Paulus  Ulpian,  Modestinus.  Those  of  thai  works  wiuch 
havereachedus  are  not  less  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  style,  than  for  the 
acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  for  the  diffiisioa  of  those  lib^^  and  philoso- 
phical  views  which  gave  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence  an  everlasting  jnf,u> 
enco  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  Unhappily,  however,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  works  arelost,  and  we  should  even  have  been  ignorant  of  their 
existence,  if  the  commission  charred  by  Justinian  to  form  a  code  of  laws 
had  not  preserved  a  collection  of  iragmenta,  which,  even  in  their  mutilated 
state,  command  at  the  [veaent  day  the  adnuration  of  the  learned  juriscon- 
sults of  Europe. 

In  this  collection  of  fragments  there  are  53G  of  Gajus,  whose  opinions 
we  find  also  quoted  four  times  in  the  fragments  of  other  juriEconsults.  He 
Jived  under  the  emperors  M.  AureUus  and  Commodus,  and  had  written  a 
work  entitled  "  lostitutionum  Commentarii,"  and  also  another  "  De  Rebus 
quotidianis,"  the  first  of  which  was  highly  estimated,  not  only  by  his  con- 
temporai'ies,  who  used  it  as  a  manutil  m  the  schools  of  law,  but  also  bv  the 
lawyers  in  the  time  of  Justinian^so  much  so,  Ihat  Trebonianus  confesses 
that  he  composed  his  Institutiones  chieflv  after  those  of  Gajus.  Many  cen* 
tunes  elapsed  without  finding  the  orifinal  work,  the  loss  of  which  was  much 
ftlt  by  all  writers  on  Roman  law.  At  length  (in  1616)  Ntebuhr,  while  on 
his  travels  to  Italy,  succeeded  in  discovering  this  treasure  in  Verona.  The 
Ubrary  of  the  chapter  in  Verona  possesses  many  important  manuscripts  in 
parchinent,  among  which  are : — 

1.  Codex  membranaceus  rescriptus,  olim  xv.nunc  xUi, ;  in  which, 
un<}er  some  writings  of  St.  Hieronymus,  were  found  the  Institutiones  of 
G^us. 

2.  Folium  singulare  meml)ranaceum,  contuning  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of 
prescription  and  interdicts,  likewise  written  by  Gajus. 

3.  Folia  membranacea  duo,  quce  tamen  inter  se  coheerent,  eontaining  & 
fragment  of  an  old  jurisconsult  on  the  "  Right  of  the  Crown." 

The  fra^ents  contained  in  Nos.  2,  3,  were  discovered  first  by  Uaffei, 
and  mentioned  in  his  Verona  Illustrata,  Parte  tena,  Verona,  1732,  8va. 
vap.  7.  p.  464,  but  did  not  obtain  ^at  attention. 

In  the  year  1816,  however,  Niebuhr,  when  passing  through  Vaxma, 
examined  different  manuscripts,  and  discovered  that  MS.  No.  I  was  a 
rescript,  and  l^  using  a  chemical  process  he  brought  to  light  the  hidden 

trewurfl: 
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This  celebimted  jurisconsult  made  known  the  important  discovery  to  the 
litereiy  irorid  bj  his  excdent  reyiew  on  historical  jurisprudence ;  and  the 
government  of  Prussia,  in  order  to  have  a  copy  of  the  whole,  sent  two 
leanied  men.  Professors  Beckker  and.Goeschen  to  Verona;  these  gentle- 
mea  were  afterwards  joined  hy  Professor  BoUwe^,  who,  animated  by  a 
love  of  science,  proceeded  to  Verona  at  his  own  expense. 

It  ia  unnecessuy  to  describe  their  mode  of  proceeding  in  copying  and 
re-establishing  this  treaaui«  of  antiquity,  the  genuineness  of  whicn  is  fully 
proved,  not  only  by  a  comparison  with  the  Institutiones  of  Justinian,  with 
the  Breviarius  of  AlaHc,  but  also  principally  by  the  fragments  quoted  In  the 
digests  aod  in  the  Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  Legum  Cotlatio,  in  which 
the  ideatitf  of  the  original  text  and  of  the  quoted  tritgments  is  completely 
established. 

Two  other  msnuscripta  of  the  same  work  were  discovered  <at  Vienna  and 
Vercelli),  the  collation  and  examination  of  which  enabled  the  editors  of  the 
works  prefiied  at  the  head  of  ttus  article  to  restore  the  text  of  Gajus  so 
much,  a.s  to  render  it  useful  both  to  the  historian  and  the  jurist  They  en- 
riched it  by  learned  notes  and  commentaries,  to  which  we  refer  those  of 
our  reader?  who  are  interested  for  a  branch  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  less 
essential  to  tho  man  of  classical  acquirements,  than  the  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  Rome,  of  which,  indeed,  the  most  important  part  consist)  ia 
its  l^iislatore. 

C.  Odqfr.  Muelleri  de  Phiditr  Vila  et  Operibus  cum  Tabula  tere  expresta, 
qua  rigna  adumbraatvr  qute  JUerunt  in  Portico  HeaUompedi  /tutigio. 
Goetti^.  1827. 
Tbx  works  of  this^io^enious  and  most  accomplished  German  scholar  deserve 
to  be  more  known  m  this  country.  They  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  histoiy  and  mythology  of  Greece.  His  archscological  researehes, 
Mrtieulariy  those  referring  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  among  the  Greeks, 
display  extensive  erudition  and  acute  observation.  The  Germans  have  done 
much  m  these  departments ;  the  works  of  Meyer,  Hirt,  BoettiRer,  Thiersch, 
'Weleker,  and  Schom  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek  scholar.  The 
work  bdbre  us  contains  three  dissertations,  ivhich  were  read  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  at  Goettingen.  The  Jir»t  is  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Phidias,  and  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  Phidias  began  to  embellisli 
Athens  irith  his  works  of  sculpture,  in  Olymp.  82  or  83,  when  Pericles  wad 
Ir-ritm ;  that  he  finished  in  the  third  year  of  Olvmp.  85,  the  statue 
{Xj-ftij^ttnn)  of  Minerva  for  the  Parthenon  j  that  the  Elians,  when  the 
name  of  Phidias  had  become  known  all  over  Greece  for  the  splendid  worki 
he  had  executed  at  Athens,  induced  him  to  come  to  Elis,  and  that  he  made 
there  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  between  Olvmp.  85,  a.  3,  and 
66,  a.  3. ;  and,  finally,  that  after  his  return  to  Athens,  Phidias  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  on  a  chai^  of  peculation  and  im- 
pie^,  and  that  he  died  in  prisqn,  in  the  first  year  of  Olymp.  87,  in  which 
year  the  last  work  of  Pericles  the  Propylees  had  been  finished.  The  seoond 
■hows  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  before  Phidias,  and  to  what  haght  they 
were  carried  by  bis  genius,  l^e  third  gives  a  ntu>  explanation  of  the 
■talues  on  the  western  front  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  which,  we  hope. 
Colonel  Leake,  Cockerell,  and  other  competent  men  of  our  countiy,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine.  The  word  jiy(w™,  in  the  Schol.  ad  JEl. 
Ariatid.,  iqiplied  to  statuajy,  seems  a  stumbUng-block  to  us  ;  there  mi^t 
bare  b^  s  painting  in  the  Acropolis,  perhaps  in  the  «wih9imj%  to  wbidi 
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the  wflidi  of  the  idiofiut  soold  refer ;  but  ttu  axpbnatiaa  of  onr  taftar 
lucldlf  doei  not  depend  on  this  ptwtage. 

Jieyeht,  P.  dt  Megariooruat  Doetrwa,  ^mqut  t^MdPlaionenatqmAritlor 

tatem  Fetiigiit.  Bonnw.  1827, 
An  interesting  &nd  valuable  treatise  tm  the  Megcaio  School  of  PhSosiqil^. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  1.  Megaricorum  historia.  2.  Hmrieomm 
doctrina.  Another  private  lecturer,  at  Bonn,  Dr.  Brandis,  ha*  puBlisbed,  in 
be  Rhenith  Muieum,  an  ezceUent  treatise  on  Socratic  Philosophy.  The 
history  of  Greek  philosophy  has  been  considerably  enriched  t^  the  diligence 
and  aeuteness  of  these  scholars, 

Sammiut^  AreAHeetonite/ter  Enttovfft,  von  SMuiAe/;  tntkalUnd  iluiU 
Werke  welche  autgrfifa-l,  tAeilt  OegautSmde  deren  Atufiihrtmg  Aeoi- 
ticktigt  tmtrde.  Berlin.  Gr.  Quer.fi^o,  Entes-Sechstes  heft. 
BcHtNKBL  is  the  great  architect  of  Berlin.  The  style  of  this  master  ia 
purely  classical,  yet  his  designs  are  not  so  much  copies  of  the  antique,  as  a 
lastenil  adaptation  of  its  forms  and  details,  so  as  to  impart  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  piquant  originality  (o  his  compositions,  which  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  erandeur  and  richness  of  decoration  combined  with  simplici^,— • 
of  \m\ty  of  character  joined  to  variety.  The  principal  divisions  are  boldly 
marked  and  well  contrasted,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  r^wse  ana 
■obemess  that  serve  as  a  relief  to  the  embellishments,  and  heighten  their 
effect. 

The  New  Theatre  and  Museum  areindisputaMybistwo  finest  worki;  an^ 
for  purity  of  style,  yet  decided  originaU^,  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison 
with  any  modem  emficea.  The  first,  which  b  entirely  insulated, has  fbur 
fronts,  somewhat  varied  in  design,  but  slill  preserving  throughout  that  unity 
of  character  to  essential  in  every  work  of  art,  and  so  conducive  to  gran- 
deur of  effect.  The  principal  facade  has  in  its  centre  an'ezceedingly  noble 
hexastyle  portico  of  the  Grecian  Ionic  order,  fl.uted,  the  ascent  to  wluch  ia 
by  a  lofty  and  magnificent  flight  of  steps,  the  height  of  the  buement.  This 
certainly  imparts  an  air  of  great  majesty  and  di^ty  to  the  edifice,  yet  ia 
not  altogether  adapted  to  a  northern  climate :  in  order,  therefore,  to  obviata 
this  objection,  the  architect  has  ingeniously  contrived  a  covered  carriafre- 
way  beneath  the  oortico.  The  pediment  has  an  alto-relievo  representmg 
Niobeand  her  children:  within  the  portico  itself  are  anl»,  corre^wnding 
wilh  the  columns  in  front ;  uid  between  these,  and  also  on  eaoh  side  the 
portico,  and  on  the  other  sides  of  the  buiMings,  are  two  series  of  leaser 
antse,  the  inlercolunuis  of  which  form  windows.  Above  the  portieo,  but 
not  immediately  over  it,  rises  a  superetructure  consisting  likewise  of 
uitie,  uid  crowned  by  a  second  pediment  filled  with  sculpture,  and  sur- 
mounted bv  a  colossal  figure  of  Apollo  in  a  car  drawn  by  two-wiiwad 
eriffins,  Tliere  are  likewise  statues  on  the  pediment  of  the  portico,  ana  ob 
the  pedestals  at  the  extremities  of  the  steps.  The  details  are  Ihrou^out 
exceedins^ly  chaste  and  beautifiil,  the  general  outline  bold  and  sbrikiiig,  (ha 
various  leatures  well  proportioned  to,  and  contrasted  with  each  other ;  and 
humony  of  character  pervades  the  whole.  Tha  effect  of  the  t^n|rie-like 
superstructure,  with  its  roof  extending  in  one  unbrokeo  line,  in  thecenln  of 
the  building,  is  exceedingly  classical  and  chaste.  Iniaed  the  wtuile  struo. 
ture  is  conceived  in  so  grand  a  gusto, — so  mnch  in  tha  apirit  of  antiquity, 
without  betraying  anytlung  that  can  be  deemed  mart  iniwion,  that  it  haa 
more  the  air  of  some  f^tnc  designed  by  an  artist  for  aonedaMioal  histwi- 
oal  landaeape  composition,  than  tlieae»tioB  of  a  modem  ardiitet  koA 
ben  it  m^  Dot  bo  attflgMhar  imlevwt  to  aak  hair  kh^ipeiH  that  OB  MB. 
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VMS,— 4ii  IhMtBNl  dectovtioni,  or  in  mere  dangoa,  ire  oflen  witneiE  waA 

Cirity  ind  elegance  of  taste,  while  in  actual  buildangs  we  h&ve  generally 
regret  the  absence  of  tiiese  qualities  ?  Is  it  because  architects  disdain 
to  atudy  jnoturesque  combinatiDns,  whether  of  form  or  liglit  and  shade ; 
or  because  in  what  may  be  considered  mere  fkncy  designs,  they  nve  a 
scope  to  their  taste!  Whatever  be  the  reason,  we  believe  it  must  oe  ac- 
luionledged  that  the  finest  specimens  of  architectural  taste  vrill  be  found 
buried  in  portfolios.  M.  Schinkel  at  least  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
exceedingly  fortunate,  for  he  has  not  only  been  employed  on  works  of 
^reat  magnitude,  but,  a*  it  should  seem,  has  been  permitted  to  fallow  tha 
impulses  of  his  own  genius,  unfettered  bv  those  restraints  which  so  often 
mar  and  cripple  excellent  designs.  There  have  not,  however,  been  wanting 
criticB  who  have  affected  to  censure  the  theatre  of  Berlin.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected that  there  are  too  many  windowi,  all  the  intercolumns  between  th« 
ants  being  glazed  ;  and  it  is  related  as  a  current  anecdote,  that  strangera 
ask  what  could  possibly  induce  his  nu^esty  to  build  such  a  vast  green- 
house in  such  a  situation.  But  a  joke  is  not  valid  oriticism ;  for  the  most 
masterlv  productions  of  art  may  beturned  into  ridicule  bva  jest  or  a  sneer, 

The  Miuetun,  wluch  is  situated  between  two  brancnes  of  the  Spree, 
oMKicite  the  royal  palace,  with  the  arsenal  and  new  palace  bridge  on  oiw 
Moe,  and  the  cathedral  and  new  Frederick's  bridge  on  the  other,  will,  wheq 
completed — which  it  is  expected  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  present  year — bf 
one  of  the  most  splendid  r^Kisit^ffie*  for  wcffks  of  art,  t^  any  oitjr  can 
boaat. 

The  plan  of  the  edifice  is  a  parallelogram,  measuring  two  hundred  and 
wventy-six  feet  by  one  bundnd  and  seven^.  The  principal  elevation, 
najnely,  that  towards  the  palace,  consists  of  a  single  colonnade  of  eighteen 
Ionic  pillars,  and  two  uitffi,  forming  a  continued  portico  twenty-onej  &et 
in  width.*  This  is  placed  upon  a  solid  terrace,  or  substructure,  about  twelve 
f^  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  flight  of  steps  occupying  the  width  of 
•even  mtercolumns ;  and  within  the  portico,  the  five  middle  intercolunm* 
are  open,  so  as  to  admit  a  view  into  the  vestibule  and  staircase,  which  ara 
separated  &om  the  portico  itself  merely  by  a  dwarf  screen,  one-fourth  U14 
height  of  the  columns,  produ(»ng  Ihareby  a  beautiful  intrioacy  and  pic- 
turesque variety,  without  at  all  disturbing  the  general  simplicity  of  the  de- 
sign. On  each  side  of  this  inner  colonnade,  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of 
the  portico  will  be  decorated  with  a  very  large  &esoo  painting,  beneath 
which  will  be  bas-reliefs.  The  effect  of  these  paintings,  as  seen  between 
the  columns,  will  produce  a  very  rich  and  gay  eSect.  Passing  throu^  the 
vestibule  we  enter  a  large  rotunda,  sixty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  having  a 
colonnade  of  twenty  Corinthian  pillars  supporting  a  gallery  communicating 
with  the  upper  floor.  This  truly  noble  and  elegant  hall  i$  lighted,  after  tin 
manner  of  the  Pantheon,  by  a  large  aperture  in  the  centre  of  its  vaulted 
dome,  which  window  is  twenty-three  feet  in  diameter,  andglaied  with  glasf 
of  such  extraordinaiy  thickness  as  to  be  able  to  support  the  weight  of  a 
person  standing  upon  it  on  the  outside.  Antique  statues  will  be  placed 
nere,  both  between  the  columns  and  in  niches  m  tlie  gallery  above,  Im- 
mediatelj  communicating  with  the  rotunda,  is  a  gallery,  occupying  nearly 
"■-  -'  >le  of  tl     '     ^^      ■     ■•■•  ■       -  -—  --■  y--'-- 


the  whole  of  the  back-front  of  the  museum,  two  hundred  and 

long  by  thirty  wide  ;  the  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  twenty  columns, 

*  Abova  ItM  coluRipi  in  fronl  i)  tha  following  inKriplion,  in  ^old  : — '  Pm 
Gulihelmn*  HI.  AntiquiUIii  omnigcns  el  uttium  lib«nli<im  Uuseum  coa 
1ID,CCC,XXVII,'  Tb«  «Dnl  oDuiigeiui  «u  not  oW  by  Ub  put.  L^a  writen 
the  lima  of  Apulaim. 
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This  apartment  will  be  appropneted  to  th«  reception  of  antiqae  itkhies, 
busts,  vases,  and  bas-reliefs.  In  each  of  the  side  fronts  is  a  gsUery  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  tfeet  by  twenty-nine,  and  having  ten  columns. 
The  hall  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  end  the  correspondmg  one,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  vestibule,  which  is  intended  to  receive  bronies,  terra-cottas, 
uid  smaUer  pieces  of  sculpture,  iure  of  the  same  dimensions,  viz.,  fifty-three 
feet  by  twenty-nine,  l^ese  two  last-mentioned  apartments  look  into  inner 
courts,  situated  one  on  eadi  side  of  the  rotunda.  There  are  lesser  rooms 
for  the  collection  of  coins,  ancient  gems,  &c.  The  upper  floor,  which  is 
trranged  so  as  to  form  a  continued  series  of  galleries,  will  be  entirely  ap- 
nropnated  to  paintings,  and  will  contain,  besides  the  principal  pictures 
from  the  palaces  of  Berlin  and  Potzdiun,  the  eelelirated  Ginstiniani  and 
Solly  collections,  the  latter  of  which  possesses  a  number  of  vety  fine  and 
undoubted  specimens  of  the  eeriv  German  schools.  As  the  dome  does  not 
rise  sufficiently  above  the  roof  to  l>e  rendered  a  prominent  feature  externally, 
the  architect  has  inclosed  it  entirely  by  four  walls,  at  the  angles  of  which 
willbe  placed  colossal  groups  of  Dioscuri,  with  their  horses.  The  mass 
of  structure  thus  fbnned  not  only  gives  an  importance  to  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  imparts  an  air  of  extraordinary  dignity  and  grandeur  to  the 
whole,  hut  corresponds  with  the  general  character  of  the  architecture  better 
thanevena  dome  would;  at  least  we  cannot  help  thinking  so,  notwith- 
standing that  we  are  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  flioae  beautiM 
hemispherical  forms.  Both  this  building  and  the  theatre  are  fuUy  illus- 
trated by  a  variety  of  plans,  elevations,  sections,  perspective  views,  and 
plates  of  details :  the  letler-press  descriptions,  too,  are  very  satis&c- 
tory,  and  far  more  complete  than  what  we  usually  meet  with  in  woiks  of 
this  nature  where  they  are  generally  little  more  than  mere  references  to 
the  engravings. 

Among  the  other  subjects  contained  in  this  publication,  are  desiens  for 
the  Wacht-gebalide,  or  guard-house,  at  Berlin ;  a  church  in  the  Spiltel- 
markte,  ditto ;  the  engineer  and  artillery-school,  ditto  ;  Schlosschen  Tegel, 
a  villa  belonging  to  Baron  von  Humboldt ;  the  villa  of  M.  Behrends,  the 
banker ;  a  hunting-seat  of  Prince  Radzivil,  at  Pnygodxicc ;  the  pump-room 
at  Aachen ;  and  a  design  for  a  musical  academy.  The  last- mentioned  of 
these  is,  although  on  a  small  scale,  inferior  to  none  of  the  rest  in  origina- 
lity and  beauty.  Eitquisitely  simple,  and  consisting  but  of  very  few  fea- 
tures, it  nevertheles  displays  so  much  character,  something  so  peculiarly 
novel  and  attractive  in  its  structure,  such  exquisite  taste,  that  we  know 
not  whether  we  should  not  rather  give  it  the  preference  to  any  of  the  other 
designs. 

BStHehar,  W.  Dr.    Gtidiichu  der  Charlager  *aeh  dm  (^idlm  bearMtet. 

Mil  eirier  Karte.  Berlin.  1SZ7. 
SciFio  shed  tears  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  on  the  ashes  of  this  once  opu- 
lent, powerful,  enterprising  city,  A  mind  less  generous,  leas  noble,  would 
have  rgoiced  over  the  fsllen  fortunes  of  this  dangerous  rival  of  Rome;  but 
Scipio,  feeling  how  perishable  human  splendour  and  magnificence  are,  and 
how  transient  all  glory  and  power,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  seized 
by  a  gloomy  presentiment,  that,  after  the  lapse  or  some  centuries,  a  similar 
fate  wonld  brfall  Rome.  And  singly  Rome  never  had  a  greater  enemy  than 
that  Cato,  who  pestered  the  senate  with  his  Ego  qnidem  censeo,  Cartba- 
ginent  esse  dekndam.  Fnnn the  destruction  ofCarthage,  b^ns  the  decline 
of  Rome. 

Jf  Greece  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  its  splendid  productions  in  arts 
and  BWDoeSrRoiM  by  its  persenriag  valour,  and  wisdom  in  le^slstion, 
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Carthage  miut  be  allowed  to  rank  first  for  navifration  and  commerce,  or  it 
hu  to  shm  iti  i^loiy  only  with  its  ancestors,  the  Phoenicians.  The  lint 
naral  Iwttle  which  we  know  of  in  history,  was  fim^t  between  the  Cartha- 
^ians  and  Etruscans  on  one  side,  and  the  Phoceans  on  the  other,  in  the 
IWS36  before  Christ.  The  Carthafpnians  became,  by  their  victory  over  the 
Phoceans,  the  lirst  naval  power  in  the  Mediteiraneaji ;  they  occupied  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  present  ci^ital  of  Sardinia,  CagUari,  is  a  colony  oi  this 
people.  They  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  where  the  Phoenicians  had  al- 
ready setUements ;  Palermo  (Fanormus)  was  founded  by  the  aame  nation. 
They  got  poaaeaaion  of  the  Balearic  islands  (Majorca  and  Minorca)  and  the 
Pytiuses :  MeUta  (Malta)  and  G&uloa  (G<nzo)  offered  to  them  convenient 
baiboun,  and  at^^  jAaeea  for  their  trade.  They  followed  the  Phcenicians 
to  Spain,  aad  enriched  thramelvea  tw  ita  silver  minea ;  in  the  ocean  th^ 
occuined  Madeira.  Tb^  bought  tin  from  the  BiitoDs,  aztd  ^aOiered  Mnt>er 
from  the  shores  of  the  BalUc  Their  oommcMial  and  colonial  policy,  their 
civil  institutions,  their  «couoiii)'.  their  religion,  mannen,  and  lai^age.  their 
naval  expeditions,  deserve  our  attention ;  and  the  unfortnnrie  issue  of  their 
■trugf^e  with  Rune  cannot  make  us  forget  that  Carthage  has  produced  Amii- 
bal.  the  greatest  warritar  of  the  attdent  worid. 

In  the  work  bef)n«  us,  we  pooaeas,  for  the  first  time,  something  like  a  hia- 
torj^  of  this  natkn.  Thefiratperiod  ofit  begins  with  thefoumiUtion  of  (3ar- 
tha^  till  the  wars  with  Syracuse,  from  87S-480;  the  second,  from  tba 
beguining  of  the  wars  with  Syracuse  till  the  beginning  of  the  wars  with 
Itnae,  from  480-264  ;  tlie  third,  brings  the  history  down  to  the  destructioa 
of  Carthage,  264-146  ;  and  a  final  chapter  treats  of  the  Roman  Carthage, 
aad  its  destruction  by  the  Arabs  706  after  Christ.  All  the  materials  have 
been  most  carehUly  collected,  the  authorities  duly  weighed,  and  the  nan«i- 
tive  is  easy  and  fluent.  We  agreewith  the  authw  tb^  the  stcny  of  Rc^^ulua 
having  been  put  to  death  by  the  Carthanniana,  ii  a  fable,  since  be  died, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodonis  Siculus,  a  natural  death,  although 
otherwise  we  have  no  reason  togive  the  Carlhaginiana  much  credit  for  tbe^ 
humamty ;  tnit  we  disbelieve  Ibe  bunung  passes  of  Archimedes,  because 
the  silence  of  Ptdybius  is,  man  this  point, «  greater  weight  than  a  positiTa 
asaertion  ofZonaras;  and  lastly,  we  must  si^ose,  that  the  author  has  not 
aoea  the  second  editiui  of  Nidxihr's  history  of  Rome,  or  he  would  not  bava 
mentioned  Laurentum  init^  of  Alicia,  among  the  towns  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  commercial  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  th« 
year  509  before  Christ 


Gnioif  awl  Dnoatlge  an  the  only  historians  who  have  given  as  some  in- 
fbmuUion  about  the  emfan  of  Tra^enmt,  and  tAcy  even,  have  only  skimmed 
Ibe  subject.  The  histiny  of  Trapezunt  waa  considered,  like  tiie  countiT 
itself^  which  is  situated  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  tiie  Euxine,  dark  and 
impenetrable;  and  all  we  have  heard  of  its  past  magnificence,  of  its 
wealth,  of  the  beauty  of  its  females,  soch  as  they  are  extolled  in  the  ro- 
aiaiicea  of  tbe  middle  ages,  was  supposed  to  deserve  little  more  credit  than 
common  Oriental  tales.  The  author  of  thisboiA,  nprofessOTofhistoiTat 
I>anddiat,  tmd  a  pupil  of  the  learned  ProfesBCV  Aat,  tbe  editor  of  Plato,  na> 
had  the  good  ftntune  to  meet,  in  the  courae  of  lus  historical  reaearehes,  with 
tbe  ehroucle  i^  Uiobael  Panaretos,  a  'Ar^Mnintian  historiographer,  whii^, 
together  wtthtbe  Greek  manuscripts  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  forms  a  part  of 
tba  library  <k  8.  Haroo,  at  Venice.  This  cbrtnide,  of  which  Gibbon  knew 
nothing,  eontaini  inq^^tant  information  frun  the  year  1304  till  13f>0,oa 
TOt.  1.  KO.  I.  X  'the 
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theiuunet,  age,  and  reign  of  the  emperors  ofTrtpetont,  on  ttuirftaiil][  eon 
Beuons,  imd  mm,  Euid  on  the  revolutions  irhicb  have  Ukiat  |dace  in  the 
palaee,  and  becomes  atiU  mive  rich  in  frenealogical  and  dmmologioal  refor- 
encM,  from  theyear  13S0  till  1382.  Without  tbia  chronicle,  it  vould  pro- 
bably have  been  a  hcq)elew  to^  to  write  a  hiatory  of  TrneninL  The 
author  obtained  also  tl:^  support  of  Hase  at  Pans,  of  the  royal  library,  yrha 
copied  for  him  the  journal  of  Engenina,  the  nomophylax  of  CoiuUntinc^le, 
who  had  made  a  journey  to  'nspeiunt;  MtdlheedebntedS.  deSacy  sent 
him  extracts  from  the  I^Nan  historian  Scherefeddin  AIL  The  author,  an 
Oriental  and  Greek  aeholar  himaelf;  and  veraed  in  mott  modom  langmagee, 
haa  done  eveij  thing  to  render  his  wnrk  eomplele  and  perfect 

Trapeiunt  is  flrat  spoken  of  by  Xeno^imi,  aboot  400  before  Christ,  and 
ia  mentioned  aa  a  splatdid  town  in  the  tine  (rf  Mithridatea.  The  poriod  of 
its  foundation  u  uidmown,  but  it  was  of  PeUagic  otigin.  Trapetua  in  the 
Taoric  Chersone*,  in  Arcadia,  and  that  on  the  Hellespont  were  colonies 
of  this  Caucasian  Tr^eiunt.  PausaniH,  Aroad-  X7,  meotioaB  that  the 
Tn^ieiuntians  of  Arca£a  destroyed  their  town  and  retonad  to  Tr^)eiUB  m 
Pontus,  when  Epaminondas  wanted  to  fbrce  them  to  oome  to  the  new  built 
town  of  Me^opolis,  in  order  to  Btrenethen  it  against  the  Sputans,  whose 

E>wer  he  wished  to  hmit  for  ever.  The  ArcaAnns  were  well  reomved  in 
ontus;  TV^Mcns  preaerved  tta  munidpal  freedom  unda  the  Rmuens, 
md  Pliny  calls  it  oppidmm  libarum,  and  Mela,  urbem  Ulustrem.  It  was  % 
flourishing  commercial  town.  Zosiraus  calls  it  ■^i^  ^t^^'  u)  «xii^>»fHW. 
Conquered  by  the  Goths  in  the  time  of  P,  Lie.  Valerian,  it  lost  its  wealth 
and  its  freedom  under  Diocletian  and  Constvjitine,  whence  Anun.  Harcel' 
bnus  calls  it  onl^  o^ipidum  non  obscunim. 

Under  Justinian  it  became  a  proviiteial  town  of  the  Pontic  Eparchia,  ctf 
whidi  Neo-CtesBrea  was  the  chief  town,  and  its  importance  grew  during 
the  wan  at  the  Bysantines  with  the  Persians  and  AraOs.  And  afterwards 
it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  'nietna  (new  name  for  Eparchia)  of  Chal- 
£«.  The  pnefects  of  Tranecunt  styled  themselves  prinoes  in  the  nth  cen- 
tury. WhentheSeldsdincKsconquerednearly  all  Anatolia,aDdfoundedaw 
empire  of  loonium,  lYapeinnt  maintained  itself  independent,  until  it  was 
eonquered  by  the  famous  queen  of  Georgia,  Thamar.  The  death  of  Oie  em- 
peror Andronicus  at  Constantinople,  (who  by  no  means  deserved  the  high 
prusee  bestowed  upon  him  1^  our  author,)  brou^t  his  daoghter,  w,th  the 
pnnoes  AleKisandDavid,  and  a  number  of  other  noUe  fiigitives,  toTra- 

Sunt ;  and  afterthe  conijuest  of  Constantinople  by  the  A«nks  (1208), 
prince  Alexis  made  himself  master  of  IVapeiunt,  and  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Comnenes.  Our  author  maintains  Uiat  he  aiiumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  or  ^aXiiv,  whilst  Gibbon  and  Ducange,  on  the  authority  of  Vin- 
oentiua  BelvacenaiB,  Speculum  Historiale  ad  annum  1240,  nssrrt.  that  b»- 
fjore  the  Comnene  John,  1374,  the  princes  of  IVapemnt  were  satisfied  with 
the  title  of  »);•«,  Dominus.  Weconfeas  that  the  evidence  brought  forward 
against  Gibtxin  does  not  se^  to  us  to  be  concliudve ;  for  tfadr  not  being  ac- 
Imowledged  as  emperors  at  Constantinople  could  not  have  prevented  Join- 
ville,  a  Frenchman,  about  12S3,  to  call  a  prince  of  Trap^unt  Hnperor, 
if  they  actuallv  had  assumed  that  title  ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Alexis  solicited  the  al^uice  of  Baldwin  and  Henry  of  Flanders  against  Laa- 
oeris  of  Nie»a,.  it  may  be  aupposed  that  he  would  not  have  assumed  a 
title  whid)  would  evidently  have  displeaaed  them.  In  general,  we  behere, 
a  historian  ought  to  hesitate  before  be  contradicts  positive  oontemponiy 
Evidence.  But  Gibbon  is  oeo'tainlj  wrong  in  maiutairung  that  the  title 
MiiM  mifiiml,  was  derived  from  the  ^ture«f  AkzM. 
Thettwqu4BtB>of  th^TVi^nuDtiaa  princes  in  Anatolia  were  soon  lo^ 
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Proteeted  M  tile  IkwenubuMU  woe  by  high,  nigged,  and  iuecMnble  monii- 
taioB,  they  renuned  unmoleited  duriiiK  the  first  inTuion  of  the  Hoi^;i>l«, 
1863;  but  oui  author  ihowii^tut  Gibbon,  from  aletterinMarini  Bwuti, 
Vite  dei  Dochi  di  Venena,  wbudi  had  eaoaned  Gibbon,  that  Manuel,  empe- 
ror of  Trapezunt,  waa  obliged,  1403,  to  do  noman  to  Tunur  in  person,  and 
to  ftini^  twoitv  Tetfels  lac  the  war  againtt  BqaceL  During  this  time 
Itapenint  had  beoomo  a  flourishing  eommercia]  town,  aUhou^  the  Turk- 
maon  onurs  of  Sinope  sometimei  rendered  the  navigation  in  the  Euxine 
•ea  inaecuie.  These  eoura  of  Sinope  did  at  that  time  in  the  Black  Sea 
what  Algiers  and  Tunia  still  practise  in  the  Meditaranean.  A  Geooeae, 
and  aflsrwar^  a  VeoetiaB  aotoiy  at  TnuMoimt  carried  on  a  success, 
ia.  Trapeiunt  waa  thai  the  sta^  place,  the  centre  of 
ji  the  orient  and  the  ocddeot.  llie  costly  merchandise 
of  the  countries  of  Asia  to  theeast  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  India  and  China, 
were  be^>ed  up  in  the  magatinea  and  the  baiars  of  Trapeiunt  The 
Teasels  of^  all  the  weattto  nationa  speared  on  their  coasts,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exchange  and  traffio ;  gtdd  stufib  from  Bagdad  and  Cairo,  silk  and 
cotton  mannfutmea  from  India  and  Sins  (rif'  ti^mnrm  lawi),  pearia  and 
gems  from  Q<doonda  and  Cevlon,  oMh  from  Cilicia,  Flanders,  and  Italy, 
glass  and  sted-manu&ctarea  from  Gomany,  hemp  and  honey  from  Hin- 
eralia,  wheat  from  the  Tauria  Ctiersonesus,  scariet  from  Florence,  and,  in 
nort,  the  prodnoe  of  art  and  labour  of  Pita,  Florence,  and  Venice  filled 
the  marhita  of  IVifMinnt    The  conconrae  of  atrai^^ers  waa  immense ;  a 

r±  number  settled  thore,  and  all  languages,  costumes,  and  religions  d 
tnidii)g  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  toother  with  those  of  tiie  natives, 
could,  according  to  Bessanon,  be  dietingmshed  at  ly^peiunt.  Between 
14&8-63  the  Trqierantiaa  eaxatn  was  destroyed  by  Mahomed  II.  shortly 
atter  the  conquest  of  Constanbnople.  It  lasted  about  3S8  years.  Its  his- 
tory is,  on  the  whole,  only  a  fhc-simile  of  the  history  of  the  Byisntine  em- 
pire. The  Trapeawitians  spoke  Greek  with  great  elef^anee,  as  they  con- 
Mivcd,  and  this  was  their  chief  merit ;  (or  a  tngoted  degeneratsd  people,  weak 
Toluptuousminces,  a  turtMilent,  ambitjous,  ignorant  clergy,  were  seated  in 
a  tei  I  esb  ial  paradise,  among  groves  of  lemons  and  olives,  in  the  shade  of 
vjpnmn,  amidst  the  luxuriance  of  vines  and  flowers,  resounding  with  the 
Bwert  lay  of  the  nightingales.  TTie  vine  and  the  cheny-trw  were  brought 
hon  this  country  to  Europe ;  Keiasus  was  the  second  town  of  the  empire. 
The  mild  cUmate,  the  mountiun  air,  and  the  cool  transparent  V9ixr  pro- 
duced that  fine  Oauoanan  blood,  which  rendered  the  beau^  of  the  Traperun- 
tian  princesses  so  celebrated  that  the  palace  of  the  Grand- Comnenes  was 
often  filled  with  enamoured  suitors  bota  Constantinople  and  all  parts  of 
Asia,  and  Serria,  and  Mitylene. 

The  author  combines  with  profoundbistorieal  researches  a  lively  s^ ted 
s^le,  and  enters  into  nuny  interesting  details,  especially  with  reurence  to 
commerce,  and  shows  at  tiw  same  tune  that  he  has  contemplated  history 
with  the  mind  of  a  philosoptier. 

.    <The  narrative  ofourautW  differs  in  some  points  from  that  in /fiMHnsr's 
History  of  the  Osmaoic  Em^re,  vol.  ii.,  p.  58.) 
Hammer,  J.  v.    Geichichte  der  Oimamtiichtn  ReuAat.  Erster  und  Zweiter 

Band.     Von  der  Orunduag  der  Otmtmnitc/itii  Reiche*  bit  eur  Erobentng 

von  Contfanlinopel,  13ua-t4S3.  Pest  1827. 
It  is  superfluous  to  aUude,  during  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Bast, 
to  the  inportanoe  of  this  woric.    It  may  also  be  acknowledged,  that  no 
Euronean  is  betttf  Qualified  to  write  a  history  of  the  Turkish  em[nre  than 
it  thittf  years  he  has  been  occupied  in  collecting  the 
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materiids  for  fhi*  work,  WMrt  cmr  great  Oriental  scholar  Sir  Williani 
Jones  confessed  that  he  knevr  but  a  dozen  vrorhs  relating  to  Turkish  liii- 
tor; ;  whilst  the  public  libraries  thems«lve3  at  Constantmoplc  contain  hardly 
more  than  two  dozen  of  them,  our  author  has  either  bought,  or  mftde  dm 
of  two  hundred  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  noiks,  which  describe  the 
whole  period  or  a  portion  of  Turkish  histoiy.  The  author  h«a  been  twice  at 
Constantinople  (attached  to  theAustrianembas^).  has  travelled  in  the  Le- 
vant, Ttstled  caiefiiUv  the  bbntries  uid  book-^alls,  and  canicd  on  a  corre- 
spondenoe  nnee  with  Constantinojde,  Bafdad,  Haieb,  and  Cairo,  for  the 
purpoa*  ccf  enriching  his  stock  of  mBteriui  for  thb  work.  H«  hsis  Ijeiidea 
availed  tiimself  of  the  librahes  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Puis,  Venice,  Florence,  Nicies,  Rome,  and  Bologna.  AiiK«g 
his  numervua  puUioationB  on  Turkey,  the  work  oa  the  constitution  and  ad- 
miniatration  otthe  Osiiuuiieenapire<Dei  OamaaiK^Hn  ReichesStaatsver- 
ftssung  und  Staataverwaltun^,  wien,  18)5),  has  sufficiently  proved  how 
well  Hamnier  has  prepared  himself  for  this  ^reat  work.  It  must  also  be 
reedlected,  that  the  two  Eurapean  poweri  nhieh  have  been  for  centuries 
■tnigeiing  against  Tnrker  wore  Austria  and  the  Hcpnblic  of  Venice,  and 
tiiatthe  artihives  of  these  two  itata  must,  in  conseuucoce,  possess  the 
most  important  materials  concermng  Ihe  Ustoty  of  Turicey.  Is  it  not  sur- 
pririi^,  when  Tuikey  iq^proachea  tha  most  dreadfiil  crisis,  that  these  two 
powers  (we  b^  Austria's  pardon  for  c^ling  Venice  a  power)  should  remain 
pssnve  spectatws,  or  act  onl^  in  &vour  of  Turkey  ?  The  prefun  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  loi%  list  of  the  Oriental woriu,  documents, &c ;  ofthegenea- 
iogical  or  ohronotogical  maps,  whioh  the  author  has  tiad  the  use  of.  The 
present  volume  itsdf  embraees  the  hiatmy  of  the  Osmanic  eminre  from  its 
foimdalifln  till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  at  the  end  ore  given  explo- 
nafany  notes  with  reference  to  the  authorities ;  after  these,  nneafo^cal  taoles 
of  the  Osmans,  and  the  whole  is  accompanied  by  a  anuJImap  Tqwescnting 
the  Turkish  empire  in  its  embiyon  stale  in  A^  Minor.  We  shall  not 
enter,  for  the  present,  into  the  particulars  of  the  work,  as  we  mayt  periiapi^ 
in  a  future  number,  fpn  a  detailed  aocouat  of  iL 


Chorteu.  Lwprig,  Erster  Theil,  18!id.    2m>  Theil,  l>i*  Ahtheiluiig,  1826. 

am  Tlteil,  2"  Abtheilung,  ISSr. 
This  Work  really  deserves  a  more  detailed  account  than  tn  can  hen 
afford,  for  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  uselVii  woA  vrtuch  we  posses 
on  the  ge(q;Twhy  of  Greece.  The  author,  proteMor  of  history  and 
geography  at  HaBe,  deserves  great  cndit  for  its  plan  and  execution. 
It  contams  tti  immense  mass  of  vahioUe  infbnnalioa,  cDOteted  not 
only  from  andent  writers,  but  also  from  modem  travdlers  and  cewra- 
phos,  as  Stuart,  Dodwdl,  Gdl,  Leake,  Uobhouse,  H<Aand,  &c.  we  are 
glad  to  remark  that  he  genendly  follows  the  best  aathtwities,  as  Leaka 
and  Gen,  and  that,  veiy  judiciously,  he  reSen  to  PouqoenBe  in  a  Bnl>- 
sidisiy  way  only.  Bomeinaccorades  will  notnrallyslipinto  aworkofsuch 
an  extent,  especially  where  be  hod  Pouqueville  for  his  only  guide.  Thus 
Lidoriki,  which  lies  on  the  road  ttOTa  AsB^tatn.  to  Calydon,  about  eight 
leoj^es  bma  Amphissa  8.  W.,  fidls,  in  Kruse's  map,  to  the  north  of  Am- 
jihissa.  On  the  road  from  DistMno'to  Del^i  we  miss  on  the  map  the 
village  of  Arachova.  Ambirssos,  now  called  Distmno,  or  better  Dystomo, 
from  )Handr^uH,from  the  two  orifices  of  on  excellent  finintun  at  the  place, 
lies  to  <die  N.  W.  of  Stiria.  His  reasons  for  putting  the  town  of  Suninm  to 
the  east  of  tba  Ci^,  irhat  no  geogr^>hcr  has  done  Mfore  turn,  hire  fUled 
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to  fionnnee  tis ;  and  we  think  that  tbe  uithor  would  h&re  done  better  not 
totrufferhbooiuectuTefram  thetezt  ofthebookto  the  ii»p.  But  these 
are  tiiflea,  if  the  merit  of  the  work  altt^ether  is  taken  into  conaideroUon. 

Johamia  Wit  genantii  wm  D'oring.    FragTneiUe  oat  meinem  Leben  uad 

meiner  Zait.    Bnuinichwmg.     1827. 
Fob  Ter?  obrknie  reesons,  the  Chnn&ne  do  not  excel  in  pohtiral  literatm. 
On  this  head  the  Lei[nic  catalogues  an  Ter^flat    AriMrttime  ago,  how- 
ever, A  political  autooiognphy  waa  published,  and  exdted  great  senaation. 

Ilie  name  of  the  biographer  is  John  Wit  (Incus  a  nan  lucendo)  aliat 
Baron  Diiring.  When  student  at  Jena,  he  took  K  into  hi*  head  to  parwle 
before  the  world  aa  a  demagt^ue,  dressed  himself  as  a  minatiel  in  the  moat 
ludicrous  way,  with  feathers  m  hiH  cap,  and  canied  pistols,  whence  he  nui 
tbe  dan^  of  being  horsewhipped  by  the  officers  at  Casxel.  He  then  pro- 
fessed himself  tbe  author  of  a  hbdloui  poem,  published  anonymously  by 
Dr.  FoUeniuB,  at  Jena,  yet  was  not  bold  enough  to  take  his  trial,  u<ht 
desirous  of  the  glory  of  a  martyr,  but  took  to  hia  heels;  on  which  ocoaaion 
the  IMiasian  i^overnment  gazette  preaaited  the  world  with  his  pechgree,' 
informing  us  that  this  pretended  baron  is  the  son  of  ahorsedealerat  Altonft. 

He  vinted  Enf^and,  Vraaix,  Switaerlutd,  and  Piedmont,  successively ; 
and,  in  the  conrse  of  his  travels,  he  boasts  of  having  ttecome  connected  wtfh 
«U  the  Jacolrins,  Carbonari,  and  Illuminati — in  short,  with  all  the  conspi- 
rators and  revolutionists  in  Eunqte ;  pretends  to  have  known  all  ther 
secrets,  their  plans,  and  macfainations,  and  to  have  been  initiated  into 
fltffir  societies,  till  he  was  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  triumphant  career, 
and  airested  in  Germany  in  1B24,  when  he  Ihoufdit  best  to  pu.y  the  part  of 
a  repentant  sinner,  and  to  denounce  to  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  police  all 
those  who  had  had  the  misfbrtane  to  know  thii  errant  lu^ht,  or  to  receive 
him  hospitably  from  a  fMing  of  compassion,  since  be  represented  himsdf 
ev^ynhete  aa  the  victim  of  persecution.  "Dius  scnne  highly-respectable 
ladiei  of  Switxerland  came  to  a  place  in  the  Russian  catalogue  of  Jaco- 
bins. His  bi(^Tsphy  contains  apublic  avowal  of  all  this,  and  a  full  recan- 
tation of  his  former  jaoolnnical  principles.  He  probab^  acted  iqran  the 
devise,  Nd  Mondo  muUbile  e  l^^ero :  Coetansa  <  spessoTariarilpensiera 
.  It  is  said  at  Beriin,  that  he  expects  an  apponttroent  from  the  Prusaiaa 
government ;  but  those  who  know  more  of  tne  seoret,  maintain  that  he  has 
been  a  epy  of  the  police  a  long  while.  He  confuses  himself  that  he  waa 
alntulv,  m  1S20,  diatmsted  by  the  German  liberals ;  and  we  know  it  aa  a 
fact,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  apy  by  the  Swiss  governments  during  his 
stay  in  that  country.  He  aays,  ttiat  whilst  the  Holy  Alliance  was  conti- 
nually reproaching  the  Swiss  confederation  for  otfenng  an  asvlum  to  the 
ItaliMi  and  German  refugees,  secret  stents  were  sent,  who,  with  pretended 
liberalism,  endeavoured  to  ensnare  the  unwary,  and  to  betray  them  into 
a  crinunal  coireqKindenee,  which  might  be  used  on  a  future  day  aa  evi- 
denee  against  them.  The  head' quarters  of  these  agents,  as  he  iniorms  us, 
still  was  at  Geneva ;  there  he  bved  in  close  friendship  with  some  French 
and  Austrian  ajues,  till  the  pdice  of  Geneva  ordered  him  to  quit  the  canton. 
'  Tbe  son  of  the  Nea^olitaii  Duke  of  ¥n  Marino,  Carlo  Chiricone, 
was  foniidied  liy  the  Austrian  police  vrith  forged  diplomas  of  the  Caibo- 
saria,  and  sent  aa  a  spy  to  Switserland,  although  Wit  represents  him  as  a 
depn^  ot  the  Mei^iolitan  Cwlwiiari ;  a  IVench  count,  Beaumont  de  Bri- 
vaaao,  aoted  Ibe  same  part ;  and  thus  the  difierent  agents  met  together  at 
Geneva,  to  pitqt  (he  spies  in  the  country,  and  to  regaia  with  susjuoous  scru- 
timr  the  actions  of  each  other. 

We  need  not  say  how  diseaied  and  anomalous  ludi  a  stale  of  locietf 

most 
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■ast  b« :  everybody  will  agree  with  lu,  that  this  minitig  and  comrternifaniig 
of  conspirators,  sna  of  the  police,  is  psltry  and  despicable  in  the  extreme ; 
and  in  a  country  like  England,  where  pubUcity  is  the  shield  of  freedom,  such 
ft  thing  could  never  talie  place.  But  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  conti- 
nental governments  was  absurd ;  for  tbey  had  themselves,  at  a  former 
peiiod,  sanctioned  what  tbey  afterwards  attempted,  in  so  ill-contrived  a 
manner,  to  prevent.  When  groaning  under  the  despotism  of  Buon^ 
parte,  they  formed  and  promoted  secret  societies  against  his  overwhelming 

Sower:  these  alone  kept  alive  the  dying  flame  of  palriotism,  and  enabled 
le  eovemments  to  assume  OEain,  with  the  first  opportunity,  at  the  end  of 
the  Uussian  campaign,  «  boU  and  martial  attitude ;  the  spirit  of  thfl 
nation  then  burst  forth  in  enthusiasm,  because  it  never  had  been  con* 

?uered  or  broken,  although  the  govemmeats  had  been  deeply  humbled. 
i  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Tugendbuud  was  encouraged  by  the  highest 
authority  in  Prussia;  but,  when  the  war  was  over,  those  men  who  bad  bled 
in  the  field  of  battle  would  not  conseqt,  without  a  struf^le,  to  be  duped  by 
their  government  at  home. 

The  right,  we  know,  to  put  down  these  societies,  belongs  unquestionably 
to  eveiy  government  de  uclo;  but  we  maintain,  that  the  most  efficacious 
remedy,  and  perbaps  the  only  one,  is  publici^,  and  an  administration  con- 
■onant  with  tne  teelings  and  wishes  of  tlie  most  intelligent  part  of  the  nation. 

As  to  this  Mr.  Wit,  we  care  but  httle  whether  he  was  a  spy  or  not ;  hie 
unprincipled  conduct  readers  him,  in  both  cases,  unworthy  of  the  confidence 
of  any  government :  the  chaiges  he  brings  forward  against  various  indivi- 
duals deserve  not  the  least  credit,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  would 
already  have  been  disproved  in  Germany,  if  the  censorship  did  not  prevent 
every  refutation.  We  know,  that  Professor  Cousin,  of  Paris,  when  tiavel- 
Ung  in  Germany,  was  arrested  a  short  time  ago  on  the  deposition  of  this 
Wit ;  but  he  proved  the  evidence  of  this  informer  to  be  a  tissue  of  fiUse- 
hood,  and  was  set  free. 

We  cannot  tiring  oursdves  to  believe,  that  a  book  like  this  can  reoom~ 
mend  the  author  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Prussian  govenrnwnt ;  a  book, 
we  say,  fiill  not  only  of  uie  most  delibente  fUsehoods,  but  also  of  the  most 
disgusting  anecdotes,  the  congenial  food  of  a  profligate  m^nory  and  a  de* 
bauched  imagination ;  a  book  which  presents  us, — we  nardfy  trust  our  eyes, — 
with  ftn  apology  for  suicide,  and  with  a  defence  of  adultety,  p.  487 ;  a  book, 
in  short,  the  most  pardonable  doctrine  of  whioh  is,  that  uwolute  despotism 
ii  most  favourable  to  litovture.  Did  the  writer  wish  to  please  the  Prussian 
government  by  such  a  doctrine,  or  did  he  mean  to  insult  it  ? 

To  give  our  readers,  however,  a  slight  notion  of  the  important  thsdosures 
of  this  work,  we  shall  make  only  a  few  extracts : — 

P.  33,  The  fourth  degree  of  the  Carbonaria,  the  degree  of  the  Apostoli, 
enjoins  to  the  members  to  work  Qie  ruin  of  all  monarchs,  and  especially  dt 
the  Bourbons.  He  informs  us,  that  the  Cartmnari  in  Nicies  were  coun- 
tenanced during  the  reign  of  King  Joachim,  by  the  Enclish  government 
and  that  Lord  Bentinck  himself  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  numberl  I 

P.  34.  The  adept  of  the  seventh  degree,  P.  S.  P.  (Princepa  Summu4 


Assassination,  poison,  perjury,  everythmg  ii  allowed.  Credat  Judnus  1 1 1  - 
P.  37.  There  is  a  secret  society  in  It^y,  Spain,  Germany,  Frutca,  Swit- 
lerUnd.  Theu:  olject  is  to  destroy  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy,  and  to 
restore  the  Catholic  church  as  it  waa  before  the  revolution.  The  late  PajM 
was  the  head  of  this  societr.  They  call  themselves  Consistoriali,  Crooiferi, 
Boraeta  della  Santa  Fede,  del  Andlo,  &c.  &c. ;  of  these.  Count  Le  Maistre 
wai  the  provincial  chief  ibr  Pindmont;  after  him  Couat  Bois«rriU  the 
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vchbisb^  of  Turin,  and  th«  vicar-genfral  of  Asti.  The  true  head  in 
Upper  Italv  is  the  Duke  of  M.  (Moden^);  this  party  is  supported  hj 
France.  llie  Kinit  of  Hedmont  <p.  42)  is  also  b.  metnber  of  it ;  and  the 
Prince  Hohenlohe  SchillinKsfarst,  m  Gtrmanr.  Most  members  an  of  tlu 
ancient  oobijiiy  Euid  the  high  dei^ ! !  I 

What  will  the  contineiital  guvemments  say  to  this  ?  Here  is  a  secret 
society  again,  countenanced  by  kin^s,  dukes,  princes,  noblea,  atcbbishops, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  churdi ;  and  what  tori  To  re-establish  the 
Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages,  to  restore  the  simremacy  of  the  pope,  tad 
to  lay  the  nations  again  in  most  ^ect,  brutal,  and  depraved  spiritual 
thraldom  M! 

To  substantiate  one  charge  against  the  tnographer,  of  having  brought 
fbrward  disgraceful  anecdotes,  firom  which  he  draws  the  most  unwarrant- 
able inference  agunst  whole  classes  of  locie^,  we  beg  to  quote  only  ona 
trota  page  B7. 

Tbe  Marquis  P,  comes  home  one  evening,  unexpectedly,  very  early.  Ho 
enters  the  room  of  his  wife,  and  an  accidental  glance  at  tlie  looking-glass, 
which  hangs  opposite,  shows  him  his  consort,  m  the  neighbouring  boudoir, 
in  close  l?te-i-l«e  with  his  friend,  the  Marquis  of  St.  M.  Without  giving 
the  least  sign  of  astonishment,  he  walks  up  to  the  looking-glass,  coiuha 
loudly,  and  sets  his  neckerchief  aright.  In  the  mean  time,  his  rival  sUps 
cut  of  the  door ;  and  approaching  the  houdoir,  all  he  says  to  his  wife,  who 
had  almost  fainled  away,  are  the  words,  "  Mus,  Madame,  de  Udsserla 
porte  ouverte  I  si  quelqu'un  des  doipestiques  ^ait  entre  t" 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  Canning,  which  the  bragadoedo  pretends 
to  have  heard  himself,  in  the  tribune  oT  the  ambassadors  at  the  Chambre 
des  Dvput^  at  Paris.  During  the  revolution  of  Naples  and  Piedmont, 
a  Latin  proclamation  was  spread  among  the  Hungarian  regiments,  to  excite 
them  to  ret)ellion  against  Austria.  Canning,  to  whom  this  Wit,  ahas  Baron 
Doring,  showed  it,  remarked,  "  Shocking  t  these  fellows  use  a  deponeni 
fin*  an  activumi"  And  this  had  actually  oeen  the  case. 
Dom,  B.  Dr.     Vabar  die  Feruumdtmihqft  da  per»i»titen,  germanuchen, 

uad  grieiAuiA-lafeini4ehen  Sprae/ulaimiu.  Harobui^.  1827. 
Wi  make  the  greater  progress  in  the  oriental  languages,  the  more  it 
becomes  evident  that  not  only  the  materials,  but  also  the  superstructure 
of  the  Greek  and  German  languages  bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  Persian 
and  Sanscrit.  ITie  little  volume  before  us  conltuns  much  useful  informal 
tion  on  this  subject,  which  now  occupies  the  attention  of  various  distin. 
guisbed  oriental  scholars  in  Germany. 

DaUky  Sabttofdaih.  Published  Quarterly.  Svo.  1826,  &c. 
Tii»  Dutskj  SobesBdnik,  or  Childrena  Visiter,  which  commenced  in  I8i6, 
is  an  exceedmgly  usefiil  and  well^sonducted  periodical ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded will  contribute  much  towards  eslablisninic  an  improved  system  of 
education  for  children.  Ihe  articles  consist  of  tales,  conversations  on  na- 
tural history,  and  scientific  subjects,  narratives  f^om  Russian  history,  gram- 
matical didoenei,  &c.  Some  of  the  tides  are  from  the  pen  of  the  cele- 
brated poet  Zhukovskj,  who  thus  laudably  employs  some  portion  of  his 
leisure  in  contributing  to  the  amusement  and  information  of  the  rising 
^neration. 

Nartxkity.Slmerukie  Veckera.    2  vpls.     12mo.    Petersburg.    1826. 
A  Niw  edition  of  Nareihny's  Sclavonian  Evenings  evinces  the  popularity 
of  Itui  inlerMtiiw  coUeotioD  of  traditional  and  historical  narratives.    They 
■n  wiittea  in  aSiikd  of  poetical  prow,  u>d  have  a  conudersble  degree  of 
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Osniniceoloiiriiig,  i^iidb well beSte  their  sntjectf.  Boruk,  aao&erprO' 
duction  by  the  same  author,  is  else  k  very  sttccessful  Kltempt  at  ut  ids. 
bvical  romance,  desonptive  of  the  muuiers  of  ceveral  of  the  tribes  b  Litflt 
Rusua.  Tbeoharacters  are  nried  and  forcib^  drawn,  thn  inoidents  weH 
imagined,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  fluatoma  hi^y  picturesque. 
It  is,  howerer,  altogether  ditbrent  from  Soima  productioai. 

Danma-k'i  og  UtrtagdomuufU  Stattret.  Copenhagen. 
Ojra  of  the  most  impoitant  works  which  hare  issued  from  the  press  in 
Denmark,  Aanng  the  last  year,  ia  Schlegd's  Danmarlu  og  Hertugdommetu 
Stattret,  <on  the  Conatitution  of  Denmark,  &e.)  In  the  flmt  volume, 
which  is  ail  that  has  yet  appeared,  the  author  treats— 1.  of  the  Danish 
inonirchyin  gener^ ;  2.  of  the  anoient  independence  of  Deomaric ;  3.  of 
the  constitution  prior  to  the  founijation  of  the  monarcl^ ;  4 .  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  royal  power,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovemif^.  Sec. 
Prefixed  to  the  work  itself,  ia  an  introduction  on  the  mferits  and  utility  of 
tl^a  branch  of  diplomatic  sdenee.  M.  Sdilegel,  who  was  before  fevourably 
known  to  the  pnblic  by  his  '  Juridical  Eneydoptedia,'  has  shown  himseUs 
thorough  master  of  his  snWect,  and  haa  brought  together  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation hi^l^  interesting  and  vajnable  to  the  statesman,  the  historian,  and 
the  legal  antiquarian, 

Beiv.  C.  n.  Hoistft  Sumladt  Shrifter.      The  eolheted  Werkt  o^  Sag. 

C.H.Ho^.  lBSS-6. 
Anaft  tiie  varions  systems  of  modem  philosopt^— the  dualism  of  Des- 
cartes, the  panUieiim  of  Spinoaa,  the  empyricism  of'^Locke,  and  the  rational' 
ism  of  Leionits,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  c^m,  deep-cutling  scepticism 
of  Hume,  Kant  appeared,  who  soon  efiected  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
field  of  philosophy.  By  his  Kritik  der  RrinmVemunft.  this  writer  proved 
the  insufficiency  of  all  previously  received  philosophiEal  demonstration.  If 
Bacon  had  the  merit  of  pointing  out  the  errora  of  the  philosophers  who  ' 
had  gone  before  him,  Kant  was  the  great  practical  reformer  who  <qwned  a 
new  road  to  the  halls  of  true  phileso[^y.  But,  w  in  politics,  so  in  ptulo- 
sophy,  conquests,  however  great,  are  seldom  lasting,  and  youttifiil  wairiora 
not  un&equently  turn  their  weapons  against  the  leader,  of  whom  they 
learned  the  art  of  conquesL  Fichte  and  SdieUing,  both  nursed  in  the  cradle 
of  the  Kantian  school,  soon  became  the  opponents  of  their  great  master, 
and,  at  the  commeDcement  of  the  first  deceimium  of  onr  century,  the 
followers  of  Kant,  of  Fichte,  and  Schelllng,  waged  open  war  against 
each  other.  At  present,  though  the  followets  of  the  Wissansoh^b  Lefare 
(Doctrine  of  Sraeooe)  have,  to  aH  appeannoe,  Tdinqtoabed  the  contest, 
yet  it  still  continues  between  tbe  Kantitea  and  the  natural  pt^ouidurs;  and 
when  Schelling  shall  liave  aubmittad  a  cmtwMb  qvtwa  of  hia  phOoao- 
phical  prindples*  to  the  senitiny  of  acsentifio  iiu|iivrai,  an  event  moat 
an:(iouaJy  awaited  by  his  diadpln,  it  is  probable  that  mA  fnet  will  be 
added  to  that  flame  of  contention  wMch  formerly  bwnt  so  fim^.  While 
England,  France,  and  Italy  n-ere  peribctly  indifferrat  to  the  strantes  of 
the  German  philosophers,  the  oew  doofainea  of  KaRt,  Fichte  and  Schelling 
excited  conaider^e  interest  among  the  learned  men  of  Sweden,  a  oountty 
where,  comparatively  speaking,  the  study  of  phikis^hy  had  then  nVule  but 
little  progress.  This  interest  is  pioved  by  the  works  of  Houv,  which 
comprise  deven  philoaoiriiiralesBBys,  all  oonttuidng  matter  of  the  grHeatM 
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bnportHMete  fh«iBwho«iiWvstethe  stodf'  of  ptuloioirfiT,  or  who  wish 
for  «  rcneir  Ojftbe  chief  poiBla  of  contest  between  the  Gennan  philcno- 
phen.  Ho^er  hows  himsdf  &  supporter  of  the  doctrine  of  transcendental 
idMlmii,  knd  tfaoii  m^  UKong  those  who  are  inclined  totrards  the 
mten  of  Fichte ;  which,  iMwaver,  dow  not  prevent  him  from  pointing  out 
tne  great  ^hUo90}rfiieal  enon  of  that  eminent  thinlier. 

Onr  limits  do  not  admit  of  our  quoting  even  the  titles  of  Holer's  several 
diwertatigni.  Tkitixtt,  howe*a-,in1be4nt  volume,  contains  aohort  and 
nnrited  review  of  the  reaultt  of  the  {Rine^ial  phihwophical  tjitiaia  from 
toe  Greek  philosophera  down  to  the  time  of  Kant,  llw  first  essay  of  the 
second  volume  (almost  the  onl<^  one  whioh  is  eonndete)  contains  a  very 
elaborate  analysis  of  )>hilo«ophical  oonstmotioa.  ft  is  writtm  in  «  »Me, 
condiininK  the  acnteness  ot  Uwel,  with  the  firm  demonatntioQ  of  FicAte, 
and  the  degant  simplici^  .of  Sdtelling.  The  discussions  on  the  diaraeter 
of  ol^'ectiveness,  of  freeaom  and  neoessib',  are  writlen  vrith  neat  force  of 
argumeot,  and  aie  intended  to  siqiply  the  defloienoas  of  Ksnl^s  treatise, 
Kritik  der  Reiften  Vermont.  The  author's  attempts  to  prove  the  posn- 
biU^  of  an  unening  Kcientific  cotutructian  in  phtlosoidiy  are  w^-ifrawn. 
Hii  fifth  essay  in  the  flnt  volume,  and  tbe  two  essays  in  the  third  vdume, 
■  On  the  PhUosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts,'  aod  '  Ideas  on  tbe  History  of  the 
Une  Arts,'  though  they  are  only  sketches,  yet  drawing,  as  they  do,  k  strong 
line  of  comparison  between  andent  and  modem  art,  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  the  Bsmedcal  essays  of  Sehelhng,  Schl^el,  St.  Paul,  and  Bouterweck. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors  to  fblkiw  up  tbe  present  edition  of 
Hotjer's  works  by  three  addition^  volumes,  oontainiog  the  remainda  of 
his  posthumous  writings.  We  cannot  conclude  without  caressing  our  ad- 
miration of  the  tuccesstiil  skill  with  which  the  abstnue  and  abbteviMed 
manuscript  of  Hoyer  has  been  deci^diered  l^  the  editors.  We  underMand 
that  the  learned  Dr.  Grubbe,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Upssla,  is  one  of 
them,  and  we  imagine  that  it  is  to  his  profound  phuosopfaical  knowledge 
.that  we  are  indebted  for  the  manner  in  which  the  mutilated  passages  have 
been  supplied. 

PoAiet,  par  Mde.  AmahU  Tattu.  Paris.  1827. 
It  is  a  siwuhr  fact,  that  a  nation  whose  eaihest  associations  are  so  ro- 
mantio  and  so  poetical ;  whic^  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Troubadours ; 
and  in  after-times,  not  cmly  the  most  oiviHsed,  but,  indeed,  the  most  for- 
ward in  literary  prograss, — should  possesji  no  poetry.  Belting  tbe  drama 
aside  ss  involViiy!  too  much  of  old  dispute,  and,  moreover,  conceiving  a 


onr  assertion,  that  there  is  no  poetry,  propmy  so  called,  in  Prance.  Spain, 
Its^,  Gemany,  and  Ei^land,  are  the  most  poetical  coontries  in  Kurope ; 
the  poetry  of  Spain  is  the  stiirii^  mentory  of  her  ancient  ohivahy,  veined 
with  the  rich  paana§  and  iroagerr  which  the  Moon  have  left  Uke  the  ruins 
of  the  Alhambro,  n  their  trace  behind  them ;  that  of  Italy  is  the  inqnra- 
tioo  cf  the  barest  earth  and  heaven,  that  ever  made  beauty  the  clement  of 
man's  bncy.  In  Germany  and  En^and  there  is  less  of  ostensible  cause ; 
there  is  no  reason  of  climate  or  association  why  they  should  be  more  poe- 
tical than  France,  yet  no  one  will  deny  that  tMgr  are  so.  But  the  wonder 
of  those  who  examine  the  character  of  the  Franeh  will  soon  cease ;  their 
I^iloicpbas  were  wits,  their  poets  epwrnnunatisti,  their  lovers  men  of 
gallant^,  all  lived  with  the  fear  of  ridi^,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  for 
ever  brfore  their  eyes;  thdr  feelings  were  scenes,  their  enthusiasm  a 
fluhitn,  aad  their  very  intrigues  a  (bather  far  their  ci^  or  a  step  to  their 
prefennoit :  but  the  insincenw  that  mrsiled  amonnt  them  was  a  yet 
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grester  bairier  to  the  attainment  of  poflttcal  miiMnw.  BTeryOik^wM 
doubted,  nothing  believed ;  sceptic*  in  morals  as  veil  h  in  rdigioii,  then 
wai  nothing  vthereonto  ground  bdier,  and^oeliT,  like  religioa,  uks  fiulhi 
Destroy  its  credenoe  in  the  finer  sympAthiea,  the  hii^ier  and  holier  iia< 
pulses  of  our  nature,  tmd  ne  dextn^  its  existence.  The  eompliment  was 
elegantly  turned,  the  satin  wa«  keenly  pointed;  so  much  for  the  higher 
ranks:  and  as  for  the  lower,  no  peasant  poet  ever  made  his  native  valley 
yocbI  vtith  his  songs,  till  nature,  borne  on  the  wings  of  music,  Um 
Psyche  wafted  by  the  sephyrs,  found  her  way  even  into  palaces.  The  de< 
graded  state  of  tbe  pea^antiy  made  this  impossible  :  the  wildest  tribe  that 
ever  roamed  the  desert  may  be  poetical,  the  civitiied  savage  never.  Whet«, 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  were  the  excitements  or  the  materials  of  poetry  ? 
for,  though  devout  believers  ill  (he  original  existence  of  genius,  separata 
and  self- supported,  as  the  fire  of  the  volcano,  yet  ne  uso  think  there 
must  be  a  peculiir  state  of  atmosphere  to  call  torlh  the  liquid  ftame. 

To  take  a  moment's  glance  at  the  list  of  French  poets,  as  their  names  occur, 
we  have  the  Abb6  de  Lille's  '  Jardins,'  whose  pastoral  and  rural  sketchea 
are  about  as  natural  as  the  pictures  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to 
be  drawn  as  shepherdesses  ;  their  ideas  of  Arcadia  being  composed  of  % 
nosegay,  a  crook,  a  laige  sb^w  hat,  and  ft  long  green  sash  ;  and  where,  in 
the  odes  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  (save  only  that  Pindaric  address  to  Fortune,) 
shall  we  look  fbr  the  exquisite  imanry  of  CoUins,  the  classical  power  of 
Oray,  or  the  reflective  philosophy  of  Wordsworth  ?  Pertiaps  a  few  words 
on  tAe  Henriade  will  show  the  defects  of  l^nch  poetry ;  they  may  be 
principally  comprised  under  three  heads  ;  ilt  being  made  the  vehicle  of 
couitly  flattery,  its  adherence  to  mythological  imageiy,  and  its  utter  igno. 
ranee  of  natural  beauty.  The  gods  of  Ethnic  futh  are  too  awkward  and 
too  senseless  for  worship  in  the  present  day ;  for  portry  roust,  to  a  certain 
d^ree,  be  truth,  llieir  magnificent  deities,  their  lovely  goddesses,  their 
mcefiil  train  of  nymphs,  nereids,  Bus.,  were  beautiful  and  efficient  in  tha 
hands  of  the  Grecians,  f^  they  believed  in  their  existence.  Such  was  thaL 
state  of  the  more  imaginative  parts  of  literature  previous  to  the  Kevolu- 
Uon.  That  has  indeed  efflictea  a  mighty  change ;  freedom,  like  pure  air. 
has  deared  and  lightened  wherever  it  past,  and  nowhere  are  its  effects 
more  f^t  than  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  in  the  midst  of  terrible  events  that 
people  lie  down  to  meditate  upon  them,  but  in  the  after-hours  of  b-anquil- 
li^.  Frsnoe  is  more  likely  to  produce  fine  poetry  now  than  ever ;  men's 
thoughts  and  feelings  have  received  a  new  stimuiuB,  old  prgudices  have 
been  forcibly  trodden  down,  old  customs  shown  to  be  of  no  avail,  foreign 
models  contemplated,  and  a  new  standard  of  taste  introduced.  In  every 
work  which  now  issues  from  the  flench  press,  the  influence  of  this  reno- 
vated spirit  is  felt.  As  yet  indeed,  no  master  minstrel  has  arisen  to  give 
his  own  tone  to  minor  vrriters  (for  though  we  do  full  justice  to  the  talents 
of  Messrs.  Delavigne  and  Delamartine,  yet  Ihey  are  Jiot  men  who  stamp 
the  character  of  a  language} ;  but  we  do  firmly  belRve  there  is  more  in 
imagination  and  taste  at  this  present  moment  m  French  literature,  than 
would  have  served  the  whole  SiScie  de  Louis  XIV, 

Perhaps  the  volume  which  suggested  these  remarks  will  illustrate,  as  well 
as  any,  the  change  which  we  hold  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  a  little  book 
tiill  of  simple  and  natural  feeling,  with  veins  of  thai  melancholy  whose 
very  existence  is  poetry.  '  Ln  /uinM'  of  Mde.  Amable  Tastu  consist  of 
some  \try  graceful  translations  from  Moore,  and  man?  short  original 
pieces  whose  sadness  and  tenderness  appear  to  he  what  tne  inspiration  of 
the  minstrel  should  ever  be,  from  the  heart  In  translating  two  or  three  ot 
our  ftTourite  piece*,  we  iball  endeavour  tntber  to  follow  tbe  meaiung  than 
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themeuurs:  fbr  ex>uiiplfl,iii  the  fbUawiiigitkiuas  we  h&n  given  the  more 
recitative  part  of  the  ode  in  blank  verse,  and  we  ahnll  only  have  recourse 
to  rhyme,  where  either  thenatureof  the  poem  requires  it,  or  where  such  « 
etyleoeing  peculiar  to  t>oth  languages,  the  metre  will  not  interfere  with  the 
turn  of  a  nngle  idea. 

Song  <tf  Sap[Ao  at  the  Pyre  qf  Eriniui. 

Weep,  Duudcu,  WMp,  Iba  d«n^t<ir  of  lb* 
Ijr.  [lo... 

Wtao  uki  In  vua  Froni  ■  once  high  pure 
Alona  b>T«  taughll  oh  1    hippy  ihe,  vbo      lU  vuiiabed  drsim,  whoie  glory  udwboie 

«loep>  (huna 

Bra   wakened  Iran  Iho  emir  whicb  bat     AraliDkatI  [ogslhei,abe  wbopild  bappi 

«»k» 
To  knew  {l«lr  tbe  nulM  of  long  ngreU, 
Or  enry  \at  wfao  die*  ud  {exits  behind  longue. 

Songs  pun  u  ever  her  own  feUura  were.      Bui  Ihii  ii  not  Brinna  I  ilu,  Dot  alia. 

We  will  pasa  over  the  next  two  itanias  as  too  mvtbological,  and  leave 
the  Jealousy  or  Plutua,  and  tbe  anger  of  Venus,  for  the  following  exquints 
cluster  of  unagea  alluding  to  the  death  of  Erinna. 

She  bu  put  at  (be  day-braik  Dark  night  hu  brougbt  Iti  viiiont,  ib* 

Fodaacu  the  hillside,  hu  leen 

As  the  (wan's  Badlow  aingini  Each  muM  in  nlence  hide  her  ndianr 

Borne  away  by  tbe  tide. 
As  Ibe  roM  Sower  droopa 
When  the  night  hour*!  Gome  odj  noi 

Aa  the  lilver  stream  (umblei  From  the  cold  warn  ■  Toica  whicb  ctlll 

And  driei  in  the  heat  of  the  Bun.  her  than. 

Bnt  weep  tor  bar,  who  ii  •uB'ering  itill.  But  thii  it  not  Erinna  t  aia>,natlhet 

Waiting  that  hour  Eur  which  perfaapi  aha 
.  P"T»- 

The  followingUinalighterTein,  imitated  from  one  ofllubuid'i,  Tbe  King 
of  Navarre. 

Orectinf  lorcly  Itdiei  all,    Who  bam  welcomed  dm  is  hail. 
Be  ye  merciful  ■*  fair,     While  iha  miulrcl  'uayadodara 
Ooa  I  Ibal  well  ta  you  belong*.    Of  hi*  noble  Duilcr**  aonga, 
Tean  la  ««b  AmA.  aya  maj  awell,    While  the  douh  of  loia  I  tell, 
nia  not  loTB  which  li**Ui  now, 
He  hath  ^cd  of  broken  «ow, 
Patie  lore  now  hiLh  all  the  sway. 
Please  yon  all  for  Ime  lore  pray. 
Sweet  where  true  love's  srailea  and  ligh*,    Honiing's  light  wu  in  bla  eyea, 
With  all  deemed  that  he  could  be    Only  a  divinity. 
Ope  of  you  may  aay  '  mioe  own,'    To  the  poitrail  1  hata  shown; 
I  will  DOl  Ibe  tiuh  betray,     But,  perchance,  his  blushes  may. 

lis  not,  &c. 
All  too  soou  the  weight  of  a^     Came,  deapite  youth's  hour  of  eharnu; 
Worn  with  (.-ams,  and  worn  with  griefa,     Love  expired  in  my  anns. 
Saw  1  how  his  strength  decayed,     Saw  death  on  his  fealurea  graved, 
Saw  him  die  beneath  neglect,    Whom  ■  look,  perchance,  had  saved. 

Tia  not,  &c. 
Flang  I  on  the  funeral  pyre.     Amorous  scroll,  vows  Use  and  fair, 
Asnre  from  deceiving  scarf,     Faded  flovers,  and  auburn  hair. 
Aa  the  Eve  Star  rom  above,     Laid  I  the  remains  of  love, 
Dowa,  amid  my  tean  CtsI  rtis,    Tbate  he  might  have  died  agwn, 
>Ti*  not,  &«, 
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Thare  tbc  limple  peuuldrainu,     A>  the  IwiligliL  boun  ileal  on. 
IVouUl,  lh«t  somB  inconiUat  heait,     Pusiog  ntu  Uie  hauated  place, 
Slight  bjr  the  carred  nuible  pwtw,    Aad  ligb  its  gnvcti  words  lo  tnce. 

'Tia  not,  &c. 
One  beautiful  simile,  olludinx  to  herself  uid  the  remembrance  she  leaves 
behind  in  long,  and  we  have  done. 

As  in  ■  vale  some  loliUrj  Bower 

Padea,  uid  tiMia  dies,  iMvingfor  memorj' 

SoDiB  odoroui  breathinga,  and  a  few  light  leaves, 

Frail  playtbiags  for  the  wind. 

We  have .  now  only  a  few  words  of  praise  and  wdcome  to  the  fair  ^rist 
whose  music  we  hare  been  endeavoumig  to  oaleh.  There  is  a  delicate  tone 
of  feminine  f«eling  which  pervades  the  whole,  and,  if  report  speaks  truly  in 
taying  th^  she  is  collecting  materials  ibr  a  volume  of  legends,  from  the 
olden  times  of  Fiance,  we  congratulate  both  herself  and  her  readers. 
Ami  Hutorigw  tur  la  Bipubliaue  da  San-Marino  .*  par  AugerSaint- 

Hippolita.  Pant.  L3>raineJeI>etq/brail,liS27. 
Ten  miles  from  Remini,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountun  called  by  the  Ancients 
Mount  Titan,  and  at  present  named  Mount  della  Guaja,  is  situated  the  town 
of  San  Marino,  the  Capital  of  the  Re^ubUc  of  the  ssme  name.  In  the  lime 
of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  this  territory,  then  an  uninhabited  waste  be- 
longing lo  a  rich  Pagan  Lady,  named  Felicita,  was  chosen  for  aplace  of  soli- 
n  retirement  by  one  Marinus,  apious  Christian  mason,  whom  Diocletian 
sent  to  restore  the  walls  of  Remini.  From  his  seclusion  he  frequently 
descended  to  the  valhes,  in  order  to  collect  the  scattered  Christians,  and  to 
convert  the  heathens  to  the  pure  faith  of  Christian!^.  Among  the  nimiher 
of  the  latter  who  became  his  disciples  was  Fehcita,  who  with  her  two  sons 
and  fifty  of  her  dependants,  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  So  great  was  the 
influence  of  his  preaching,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  sutrounding  villages 
left  thdr  homes  and  followed  the  hermit  to  his  solitude  on  the  Mount,  where 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  Christian  community,  under  his  direction. 
They  supported  themselves  and  their  famUies  by  cullivating  the  lands,  and 
other  industrious  employments.  Felicita,  at  her  death,  left  Marinus  sole 
heir  to  this  property.  He  continued,  hmvever,  to  live  among  his  followers, 
and  instituted  among  them  a  system  of  perfect  equality,  so  that  all  was  in 
common  amon?  the  brethren.  The  laws  were  passed  in  tiie  fuU  assembly  of 
the  people,  held  in  the  church  ;  and  their  magistrates,  to  whom  they  paid 
impucit  deference,  were  chosen  at  the  same  public  meetings.  Before  hb 
death,  Marinus  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  town  and  cultivated 
country,  where  he  had  found  a  wildemeBs,  and  also  of  witnessing  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  the  Institutions  which  he  had  established.  When  he  fbundhis 
end  approaching,  he  assembled  the  people  in  the  church  ;  and,  after  admo- 
nishing them  to  live  peaceably  and  piously  under  the  lafts  which  he  had  giTen 
them,  he  tmqueathed  to  the  Community  the  Mountain,  with  all  the  properties 
thereto  beloni^ng.  In  testimony  of  their  ffratitude,  his  disdplet  deaicaled 
a  church  to  his  memory,  and  worshipped  hun  as  a  Saint ;  but  the  best  war- 
ship which  they  did,  or  coutd  pay  him,  was  then-  inTariable  adherence  to  the 
Cciples  of  fraternal  love  and  Christian  Uberty  whtcb,he  had  inculcated. 
iTogresB  of  time,  as  Ihear  numbers  increased,  they  purchased  additions  to 
th^  tn-ritory  :  and  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  the  disturbaocea 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  fortified  their  chief  town  widt  three  toners.  During 
the  unfbrtunate  slru^lei  betwamt  the  Gueli^  and  Ghitiehns  they  main- 
tained a  titrict  neutrality,  which  was  only,  interrupted  on  one  oocaaos, 
when  they  took  arms  in  favour  of  the  Ghibelina.    They,  however,  soon 
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withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  acted  on  the  defensive  agunst  ttoth  paifiea^ 
About  this  time,  the  constitutiDn  of  San  Marino  received  that  form  which 
it  preserves  to  the  present  day.  Hie  sovereignty  of  the  pewte  is  vested  in 
its  general  assembly,  which  ekcts  a  supreme  council  of  inxty  citizens, 
chosen  for  life.  TTiis  council,  ealled  '  Consiiio  Principe,'  is  the  legislative 
body,  and  appoints  to  the  magistracy.  The  executive  Jtower  is  intrusted  to 
two  Capitant,  elected  every  sic  months;  and  for  the  administntion  of  justice, 
there  are  two  judges  of  peace,  six  of  ippeat,  and  twelve  of  revision.  Every 
citiien,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  a  soldier.  They  pay  no  taxes,  the  es- 
tates bdonginfT  to  the  community  being  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  go- 
vernment expenses. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  extended  his  ambitious  views  even  to  thii 
solitary  republic.  His  legate  at  Pentapole  was  instructed  to  demand  Irom 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Marino  the  ^jnnent  of  a  small  tribute,  which  they 
unequivocaUr  refused ;  and,  tenacious  of  ttieir  indeprodenee,  sent  am- 
bassadors tollome.  Gr^oty,  astonished  at  the  Iwldness  with  which  th^ 
maintained  their  ririits,  sent  a  commissioaer  empowered  to  invest^iate 
the  point  between  them  and  the  l^le.  The  documents  reUting  to  this 
mission  are  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  9aa  Marino,  and  have  been 
published  by  Delfico,  in  his  excdlent  history  of  this  republic-  On  bein; 
asked  by  the  papal  messenger,  what  they  understood  by  the  terms  liberty 
and  e3:mtption,  Uiey  replied, "  The  not  acknowledging  any  dominion  what- 
ever, paying  no  tribute,  and  performing  no  act  of  homage,  as  the;  ovitA 
an  account  to  none  but  to  the  Lord  their  Saviour."  Similar  attempts,  mad« 
by  other  Popes  and  Princes  of  Italy  to  subject  this  people,  met  wiui  umilai 
success  ;  and  the  few  internal  disturbances  were  spMdily  quelled.  Sim- 
pUcity  (H  manners,  virtue,  and  wise  legislation,  have  always  Icept  Uu  spiok 
of  liberty  aUve  among  tl^  peO[de ;  and  when  the  destruction  of  the  Baatile 
proclaimed  to  Europe  the  morning  dawn  of  regenoation — when  the  sun  of 
victory,  leading  hia  glorious  host  of  warriors,  descended  the  Alpine  racks, 
and  £reedom'i  voice  resounded  through  all  Italy,  San  Marino  etjt^red,  in 
peace,  those  high  advantages  which  not  the  force  of  arms,  nor  the  tide  of 
human  blood,  but  the  pure  pmciples  of  Chriatiam^  had  given.  Its 
existence,  fratemaUy  saluted  by  the  French  republic,  was  respected  by  the 
Krench  usurper ;  and  it  remained  unmoved  amidst  the  storms  of  revolutioti 
and  continental  war. 

All  the  important  facts  and  documents  relative  to  this  interesting  R«- 
putdic,  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  owes  its  ori^  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples, have  been  collected  hi  Melchiore  Delfico,  in  his  admirable  work 
c^ed  Memorie  Storiche  deua  R^tiMka  di  San  Jlit^itu,  oa  which  the 
volume  before  us  is  founded. 


Tarn  name  of  General  Jomim  is  already  sufiiciently  known  wnong  Ibe 
mililniy  writers  of  Ftaaee — more  particulaily  by  his  '  Tniii  des  Grandee 
qpteations  Miktaira*,'  and  by  the  supj^ement  to  that  work,  under  the  title 
a  *  Hiatoire  cribqae  etmihtaire  des  Canqi^nMdeUtUvolution,' and  his 


tnuislation  mto  Fran^  of  the  Pria^let  of  StnlMT.  attrttmted  to  the 
Ardidi^  Chuks.  In  the  piesent  work  he  shows  nsNi^MlMnaa.GfiMml. 
Consul,  and  EnptTor,  and  oritically  disausef  all  his  aotioos. 

H«  MMomenees  with  a.  nmi  sketch  of  the  Oencnd's  life,  but  he  eaters 
tmtj  into  detail  from  the  ponod  of  the  Direotocy— when,  ir^deed,  Buonaparte 
aebicved  his  great  ex^oits  in  Italy,  and  so  outmin^  said  mipoxtuoely 
■bNondedfroinEgy^'  H«  pneeeda.  with  the  transutioM  «  the  Con- 
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■olihip,  tha  battles  of  Hwengo  uid  Holienlinda),  Md  the  soquiatiaii  of 
impeul  s*i*y  br  ^^  Conican.  Then,  indeed,  &  continued  nioceu  did  not 
fouow  the  (tiidea  of  Mnbition— Iben,  indeed,  uqoit  •nreMDons,  and  cnel 
and  diagraeefiil  rqHwala  b^;an  to  murk  the  conduet  of  the  impeml  ebirf; 
— ^tben,  mdeed,  g^  miUtuy  prowess,  and  atill  greater  militaiy  &alta 
eharacterited  the  autooat.  AJl  ttus  M'  Joinmi  has  not  hvl  the  oandoor 
to  avow ;  but  it  is,  neveithdess.  no  kM  tiut. 

Here,  atao,  we  have  the  assattination  of  the  Duke  d'Enghieu.  which 
BuonaiMite  wished  to  justify  on  the  plea  of  baseness  of  poUi^  agnits  and 
bnaliaun:  but  hia  own  word,  aod  his  own  atrocious  hfiaiilentKss,wae  the 
oracleswhich  pronounced  the  unhappy  prince's  doom;  and,  asfbrthepohoe, 
itwaa  tbeGniitof  hisowncare,  forne  bad  re-Organised  it  himself.  Here  we 
bsve  also  the  condemnation  of  Moreau  and  other  conspirators,  and  the 
«m1  exaltation  of  the  Consul  to  the  throne  of  the  most  Christian  Kings — 
invested  with  the  inpaial  purple,  clothed  with  the  attributes,  and  possessed 
oflheleoninehesrt  of  thegodof  War.  And  this  again  is  followed  bjr  ar- 
gunents  on  the  abstdute  necessity  of  an  hereditary  sovemmMit,  which  is 
most  apposite^  Mnlied  by  the  Geosnl  to  the  ease  of  tfie  Rnt  Consul. 

The  campaign  of  Autlariitz  augmented  the  militan  renown  of  Napoleon ; 
and  its  descnption  gives  a  powerful  representatioii  of  theprac^ttation  of  die 
Emperor's  movements.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  hmtk  b  well  and 
vividly  executed  t>y  General  JominL 

TbevrritO' endeavours  to  Justify  the  invasion  of  SjMin,  and  then  passes  fa> 
the  Gaman  Campaign,  crowned  by  the  victoiy  of  Wagram.  Atter  this  he 
«xposes  the  motives  of  tlie  Russian  invanon,  and  recounts  the  adventures 
aecurald^  holding  a  middle  path  t>etween  the  Baron  Fain  and  Oomte  de 
fi^gur.  Inus  is  followed  by  the  Campa^ns  of  1813  (tennin^ed  by  the 
battle  of  Lopnc),  of  France  (terminated  m  the  ahdipatioa  of  the  humbled 
Chief),  and  1814,  so  ^^orious  for  the  British  arms. 

The  spirit  t^tfae  book  is  eulogistic  of  Buonaparte — indeed,  that  seems  to 
have  been  General  Jomiai's  great  inducement  fbr  the  undertaking.  Hence 
he  has  failed :  no  Uame  for  want  of  skill,  however,  caa  be  attadiied  to  the 
author;  ftar  the  General,  however  clever,  is  tiy  no  means  conjurer  suffioieiit 
to  woric  impossibilities. 

Benjamin  Cotulant.  De  la  Seliffion,  eotuidirie  dana  ta  tourot,  imjbrmet, 

el  tet  developpemeat.  3  vols.  Fsns,  IB27. 
Thx  flnrd  volume  of  ttiis  work  has  been  published  this  year.  It  is  not 
inferior  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  surprises  us  by  the  same  enuGtion 
and  philosoirfucal  deductions,  for  which  ihe  two  flnt  volumes  have  proved 
so  interesting.  The  sixth  Book  treats  of  the  constitaling  elements  of  the 
aacoilotal  polytheism,  and  Chapter  1  of  the  combination  of  the  worship  of 
dements  and  the  stars  with  that  of  the  fetiches  ;  chap.  S  of  the  popular 
part  of  sacerdotal  polytheism ;  chap.  3  of  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  sacer- 
dotal corporations  of  antiquity ;  chap.  4,  instanoas  of  ttiis  ctfflilnnation 
among  the  Egyptitms ;  chap.  S,  mstances  of  this  eorabtnation  in  the  religion 
of  the  Indians;  ^ap,  6  of  thecanses  which  have  modiSed  thia  combination 
in  India,  without  pevailing  over  the  priesthood ;  chap.  7  shows  that 
tnstances  may  he  found  among  ail  nations  nbieet  to  priesthood.  The 
aeveotii  book  treats  of  the  eonshtntii^  dements  of  polythewm,  independent 
of  saeerdotal  government  The  most  interestiBg  chapters  are,  oh^.  S,  of 
the  stMe  of  the  Greeks,  m  the  heroic  thnes ;  chap.  5,  of  the  embditriiment 
of  the  divine  forme  in  the  Homeric  polytheism ;  chap.  8,  of  the  character 
of  the  Homeric  god* ;  ehap.  7,  of  the  notion*  of  the  GnAs  on  fote. 
And  tha  last  book,  or  hv.  viii„  ■hows  that  tba  rdigioD  of  the  (X^as^  is 
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of  Miofher  period  tfaaaflut  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  its  cotnpoRtuni  was  al«o 
of  a  later  date. 

Theauthorhaanvikdhinudfof  the  writinjpof  all  the  eminflnt  Qennan 
■diolan  on  the  Butiject,  etpecially  of  Ottfried  Hulla-,  whom  he  oaUa  '  tu 
dea  Acrivaina  lei  plai  Bavani,  et  lea  plui  inginieux  de  TAllenafne :'  he  haa 
baea  joj  cautioua  in  fbUowing  Creuier,  and,  we  think,  juiUf  givea  the 
preference  to  hii  antagonist,  Hermann.  Notbiiw,  turelj,  can  show  better 
me  dififenee  between  the  two  Kbolan,  than  the  definitiona  the;  have 
giTCn  of  Hjrthology.  Creuxer  sajr*,  Mythology  is  the  scieiioe  which  teadies 
na  how  the  oniveniallanguage  ofnature  eicpresMs  itself,  in  Tarioui  symbcd). 
TbiM,  thongh  ftaeiful,  ia  meet  vtxae  aitd  indefinite  t  But,  Hermann  ai^s, 
Mytholog}'  i*  the  mienea  wUdt  ihowa  ue  what  notions  and  ideas  the  an- 
cient p^le  represented,  by  certun  tmnbols,  imaces,  or  fkUes.  When, 
Iliad  xxi.  34.,  Vulcan  fights  against  Scamander,  Creuser,  on  the  autho- 
ritjrof  Philoirtratns,  assures  na  that  ttue  ahows' the  combat  of  the  hitnud 
■gainst  the  diy  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  Homer  nerer  dreamt  of  such 
nonsense:  these  divinities  %ht  agahiEt  each  other  as  the  ottier  gods, 
Hinerva  and  ApoUo,  do.  'Hiose  who  still  ^ng  to  tiw  good-nataned 
bdief,  that  Homer  is  Qie  author  at  the  Ihad  and  the  Odyss^,  m^  read 
Benj.  Constant's  arguments  on  the  subject:  they  are  not  man  posnsAil 


elev«r  dissertation  in  the  Rhenish  Musenm,  e<fited  br  Niebuhr;  but  Ban- 
lamin  Constant  endeavours  to  point  out  the  inttmsl.  disenfiancies  of  the 
two  WMks :  he  shows,  incontestaUy,  that  the  Ihad  bdongs  to  the  baroic 
ag«,  but  tbe  Odvssey  to  a  civilised  time,  when  eoaehr,  relinoo,  and  man- 
Mrs  had  already  undergone  material  revolutions.  What  oe  saysonthe 
tragic  writers  is  also  very  true : — Asdiylus  aadSooboclesweretMlieversin 
Uk  .ancient  mytholo^ — they  took  it  as  they  found  it ;  bnt  Euriindes  was 
the  VtdtaJra  of  his  tmie ;  the  popular  divinitiea  were  to  him  onl^  phnioal 
forees,  or  metaphyrical  abstractions,  and  he  ^nqdoyed  the  raligiotu  tradi- 
tions  only  for  uieaMeal  eflM,  as  a  vehkle  lot  uis  own  philosophical 
notions.  The  death  of  Socrates  may  have  emtattered  Inm,  and  snaken 
tbe  last  remnant  of  bdef;  for  persecution,  we  obaare,  makes  oenerallj 
BOre  imbdievers  than  converts ;  bat,  then.  Enripides  ceases  to  be  a  sure 
and  inbllible  teatiraony,  with  regard  to  ancient  mytholtMy.  lliis  may  suf 
flee  to  show  the  importance  of  this  work ;  we  should  have  shortened  our 
"-1,  had  it  ever  been  noticed  before  by  any  of  our  contemporaries. 


Cawllo  Pouio,  a  Neapolitan  lawyer,  is  the  Sillust  of  modem  Italy, 
fend  of  his  works  two  different  edition.s  have  been  recently  printed. 

The  character  of  Ferdinand  I.,  of  Arragon,  is  well  known.  His  son, 
Qie  Duke  of  Calabria,  was  of  a  disposition  unquiet,  wu-Ube,  and  most 
greedy  of  power  and  riches.  Although  young,  his  influence  was  most 
decided  over  state  matters;  of  this,  however,  the  great  age  of  his  father 
was  one  mun  reason.  He  was,  however,  equally  detested  by  his  own 
sut^ects  and  straneera ;  more  puticularly  t^  the  Italian  princes,  whom  he 
was  constantly  enwavouring  to  embrcnl  in  wariare.  by  the  most  insitfious 
machinations:  his  design,  m  this,  was  to  extend  his  own  dominions.  In 
this  scheme  he  was  too  successful,  for  he  seiied  on  Siena  snd  some 
pe^bouring  cities,  and  the  onlv  resource  of  the  Florentinea  was,  to 
make  a  diversion  in  their  favour  through  the  instrumeatality  of  tbe  Xuits, 

who 
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who,  from  Albania,  paiied  into  Southern  Italjr.  and  selling  on  Otranto, 
piU^ted  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  thus-  (breed  to  abandon  his 
ambitious  views  on  Tvaeanj :  but  beiriE  destitute  of  means  to  resist  the 
Tories,  in  consequence  of  the  impovoisned  condition  of  the  countiy,  tnd 
tlie  irritation  of  the  aiistocrBcy,  be  thought  fit  to  complain  to  his  ftther 
of  the  Rpu^ance  of  the  Barons  to  grant  him  assistance,  and  proposed 
tiieir  tpt^iation,  to  fiuniih  supplies  for  the  wsr.  This  -proposition,  how- 
ever, was  principally  levelled  against  two  individuals;  the  first  was 
Anthony  Pistnicci,  who,  from  the  lowest  condition,  had,  by  his  gre^ 
talents,  raised  himself  to  the  principal  ministry,  amassed  exfraordmary 
weaitti,  and  gained  immense  power,  bj  territorial  purchases  and  family 
alliances  with  the  isineipal  nobility :  thus  he  became  the  most  powerful 
of  the  ttarons.  The  second  was  the  Count  Saroo,  who,  poor  at  first, 
although  belonging  to  the  ancient  nobiU^,  had,  by  successful  traffic, 
become  lo  rich,  t^  the  king  himself  desired  to  participate  in  his  specu- 
lationa.  This  circumstance  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  council 
chamber,  and  he^ed  upon  him  such  credit,  considerabon,  power,  and 
fhrtune,  that  he  in  fact  swayed  the  reins  of  government  These  two  in£- 
viduals,  tiiough  difibrrait  in  temper,  proceeded  together  with  the  most  de- 
cided understanding. 

Count  Samo  flrat  complained  to  the  Icing  of  the  cluke*s  prapositiou, 
which  were  by  no  means  sectet,  and  offised  up  his  whole  fortune,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  save  his  majesW  from  the  ignominy  of  committing  open  vio- 
lence. A  similar  scene  took  place  between  the  Idof;  and  the  minister  Pia- 
truccL  Before  both,  the  monarch  disavowed  all  intentions  of  force  or 
iiguattce;  on  which  these  two  nobles  fitted  out  an  armament  against 
Otranto,  and,  in  tuoeour  of  Rhodes;  and  as  this  was  eminently  suceessflil, 
they  acgnind  the  surname  of  "  Deliverers  of  their  Countty." 

The  Pme,  however,  had  confederated  with  the  Venetians  against  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  who  demanded  euocoiir  of  ttie  Dnke  of  Cdabria,  of 
whom  he  was  brother-in-taw.  This  was  inelanUv  granted.  The  Floren. 
&Ha,  and  Ludovico  Sfom,  had  also  declared  for  Ferrara,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  tb^  should  annoy  the  Venetians  in  Lombardy,  wUte  the 
latter  attacked  the  Pope.  In  this  he  waa  altogether  unsuccessful,  for  the 
paoal  troops,  ctmimaiuled  by  Malatesta,  wholty  rmiled  iiis  army  at 
Vdldri,  But  the  pontiff  was  discouraged  by  the  death  of  his  general, 
made  overtures  to  the  duke,  and  allowed  him  free  passage  through  hia 
dominiona.  The  duke  then  beat  the  Venetians  on  their  own  temtoriee. 
althouf^  theyhad  descended  on  Otranto,  and  taied  several  towns.  But 
Sfona,  in  pursuance  of  the  then  It^ian  policy,  equally  feared  the  aggran- 
disement  of  his  enemies  and  friends,  and  mode  peace  with  the  Venetians 
on  condition  tha^hey  ihouM  reston  to  the  King  of  Naples  the  cultured 
peaces,  and  retain%nhr  ■  small  portion  of  their  conquests  in  the  Ferrarese. 
This  so  infuriated  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  that  he  wrote  to  his  father,  and  de- 
aired  money,  to  chase  the  Venetians  from  the  Italian  Continent.  But  the 
old  king  was  nowise  conditioned  for  the  fiirtherance  of  the  <ffar,  and  was, 
ttierefore,  glad  enough  to  accept  the  trea^.  This  maddened  the  duke,  and 
he  reverted  to  his  old  project  of  despoiling  the  barons,  as  the  only  mean* 
of  etEtecting  his  purpose.  I^is  intended  measure  was  quickly  spread 
throu^iout  the  country,  and  a  grand  conspiracy  was  projected,  at  the  h^ 
of  which  waa  the  Count  of  Samo,  with  the  Ihince  of  Salerno  and  the 
Prince  of  Bisignano.  llwy  immediately  armed  their  dependants,  fortified 
their  castles,  and  began  to  watch  narrowly  the  conduct  of  the  king  and 
duke,  until  they  were  in  condition  to  make  manifest  their  intentions.  For 
this  purpose,  toe  Count  de  Saiso  remained  at  cotut ;  this,  however  wiselr 
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coiuddei»d.  threw  duirutt  on  Qtai  individuBl,  and  fears  were  entertained  of 
hi>  truth.  The  minister  also  remained  at  court;  this  resulted  from  his 
ordinal^  timidity.  But  the  conspirators  turned  for  assistance  to  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  who  was  newly  elected,  and  was  a  known  enenw  to  the 
Aragonese  ^nasty.  To  their  wishes  the  pontiff  made  afavouraWereply,  and 
promised,  moreover,  to  obtain  for  them  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Lotraine,  of  the  House  of  Aryou,  and  a  pretendw  to  the  crown  of  Naples, 
But  the  Duke  of  Calabria  had  received  intimation  of  the  conspirain',  and 
suddenly  departed  for  Aquila,  in  the  Abnuzi,  the  second  city  of  the 
kingdom.  Tnere  he  artfully  imprisoned  the  chief  of  the  powerful  family 
of  ttie  Camponischi,  together  with  his  wife  and  childrwi ;  and  levyinir  vio- 
\entiy  tai^  sums  of  mon^  fhjm  the  principal  inhabitants,  he  left  there  a 
strong  garrison.  But  the  Aquilans  revolted,  and  placed  themadves  under 
the  papaJ  banner,  with  the  determinatiou  of  taking  fuH  vengeance  ■  and 
their  feeling  of  absolute  hatred  spread  r^dly  throi^out  the  kingdtHo,  on 
the  news  of  fresh  atrocities  committed  by  the  prince  in  the  Capuan  pro- 
Tinces.  The  theatre  of  the  war  was,  by  turns,  in  Apulia,  in  the  Abruni, 
and  in  the  provinces  of  G^ua,  and  was  even  shifted  Iwlore  the  veiy  gata 
of  Rome.  The  counliy  overflowed  with  blood,  and  was  sadly  impover- 
ished. The  people  manifested  great  eneivy,  notwithstanding  the  secon* 
dary  factions  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonesi.  The  plans  of  the  barons  were  so 
well  laid,  that  the  oi^ly  places  open  to  the  duke  were  the  capital,  and  the 
road  to  Rome ;  but  dissension  manifested  itself  among  the  leaders,  for  the 
Count  de  Samo  and  the  Prince  de  Salerno  had  become  irreconcilable  foes. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  moreover,  had  ffuled  in  the  promised  succours. 

The  pope,  however,  in  order  to  recover  for  the  barons  those  advantages 
which  they  had  lost  by  their  petty  dissensions,  raised  up  the  Swiss  against 
he  Milanese,  and  the  Genoese  against  the  Florentines,  who  immecQately 
wished  to  recal  their  respective  forces  from  the  royal  army ;  but  the  trick 
of  Ludovico  Sforaa  saved  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  destroyed  the  barons. 
He  cunningly  proposed  to  the  pope  a  general  peace— he  assured  him  that 
the  Neapolitan  pnnces  were  ready  to  do  him  homage  for  their  kingdom,  to 
give  a  tiree  pardon  to  their  rebellious  subjects,  and  to  redress  theiriniunes. 
The  pontiff  consented,  and  the  barons  were  delivered  up  to  the  anger  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  The  barons  were  invited  to  the 
capital— they  found  themselves  compelled  to  obey —all  but  the  Count  of 
Samo,  and  he,  knowing  the  leonine  ferocity  of  Ihe  royal  monsters,  shut 
himself  in  his  castle,  determined  to  defend  himself  to  the  last.  But  the 
wily  Aragonese  was  too  subtle  for  the  Neapolitan;  he  wrote  him  the  most 
affectionate  letter  of  forgiveness,  and  offered  his  niece  in  marriage  to  the 
count's  son;  the  father  made  an  immediate  and  joyful  joumey  to  the  court, 
accompanied  by  bis  whole  fiunily.  There  he  was  kindly  received,  the 
dav  for  th*E  maraage  was  fixed,  and  the  minister,  hu  son,  and  the  pnnci- 
paJ  barons,  were  invited  to  the  ceremony.  When  they  had  assembled,  the 
palace  gates  were  shut,  the  two  priadpal  nobles,  with  thdr  families,  wore 
arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  seised,  however,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  minister,  and,  tying  him  to  a,  wild  horse's  tail,  he  was  mereilessly 
dragged  to  death.  The  count  died  undar  the  executioner's  axe.  The  minis- 
ter was  tortured,  that  he  might  discover  his  freaauras,  and  at  last  under- 
went a  death  rendered  atrocious  by  the  most  hoiribJe  cruelty ;  and,  sooner 
at  later,  the  other  barons  underwent  a  similar  fate,  while  their  once  opuknt 
fanuhes  were  reduced  to  the  most  ^ect  pover^.  Thus  ended  this  Nea- 
politan tragedy. 

VOL.  I.  MO,  I.  Y  Vitmnii, 
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ViKOnti.E.Q.    Opere  Varie  Italiane  el  Franoiti.    Milano,  1887. 

The  archaological  treatises  of  Visconti  are  collected  by  l>r,  Labus,  and 
the  engravings  executed  under  the  inspection  of  Pelagio  Pelagi.  Three 
numbers  have  aiipeared :  P(o,  1  contains  the  treatise  on  the  Monument  o( 
Scipio.  The  inscriptions  upon  it  are  highly  interesting.  The  moat  an- 
cient, that  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  was  only  found  in  1780  j  the  other,  that  of 
Lucius  Seipio,  has  belonged  to  the  Museo  Barberino  since  the  year  Ifil6. 
Niebuhr  supposes  them  to  be  Iranscripta  of  the  Nenitp,  or  songs  in  honour 
of  the  dead.  We  wonder  that  he  did  not  give  a  correct  cop_y  of  the  in- 
scriptions, as  they  are  but  little  known.    We  shall,  therefore,  insert  them. 

CardelJiu .  Luciu* .  Seipio .  Biifwlus.  GniiTod .  Pitre  PnigDalus .  Fortu .  S*{iieBi*|iH -~ 
Qoiut .  Forma .  Virtulci .  Purisuma  FuLl  — Causal  Ciniior.  Aidilis  .  Quel.  FuitApud. 
Vu».T«unua.CiuuuSimaia.Cepil — Subigit.  Omac  .  Loucuk  Opaidesque , Abdoueil. 

Hooi .  oino  ■  ploinune  .  cowatioat  R  (omuii 

Ducnaro  .  Dplumo  ,  fuiie  .  viro 

Luciom  .  Scipione  .  Glim  .  Btrbati 

Contol  .  Ceosor  .  Aidilli  .  hie  .  [uEt .  ■  (pud  voa) 

Hec  cepil  .  Coraici .  Aleriaque  .  urtie 

Dedel .  TempesUIebus  .  il^a  .  mersto 

It  is  remarlcable  how  nearly  the  Latin  language  approached  to  the  Greek 
at  that  time,  since  they  wrote,  as  in  the  JEa\ia  dialect,  oi  instead  of  u,  or 
oino  instead  of  uDo.  "Hiua  JEcA  Hwu — Him'.  The  most  interesting 
dissertation  in  No.  2,  is  that  on  two  ancient  Mosaics,  which  represents 
wuft/Urrut.  Visconti  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Mosaic  is  infinitely  more 
durable  than  the  modem,  l>ecause  they  used  simply  chalk  instead  of  mastix 
to  glue  the  pieces  together.  We  learn  also  that  the  statue,  vulgarly  called 
Pasquino  at  Rome,  is  a  statue  of  Fatroclus.  In  No.  3  are  contained  the 
Triopean  inscriptions  of  Herodes  Atticus,  which  are  now  in  the  villa  Bor- 

fhesi.  There  are  still  at  Athens  magnificent  ruins  of  the  Odeon  of  thb 
[erodes  Atticus,  if  the  Turks  have  not  destroyed  them. 

SPANISH  BOOKS. 

Tlie  difficulty  of  procuring  tmoks  from  Spain  is  very  p^at,  even  if  the 
press  teemed  with  publications ;  but  the  gamng  censorship  prevents  all  fi-ee 
discussion :  men  of  letters  have,  therefore,  eilher  left  the  country  in  disgust, 
or  refuse  to  submit  their  performances  to  the  severe  measures  of  restric- 
tion. The  consequence  is,  then,  that  not  above  two  or  three  books  emanate 
fVom  the  royal  press  of  Madrid,  and  about  as  many  from  those  of  the  [»>- 
vincial  capitals.  This  being  the  fact,  we  cannot,  in  this  number,  preserve 
anyunifoniiity  with  the  shorter  reviews  on  this  subject;  this  difficult,  how- 
ever, shall  be  obviated  in  the  succeding  numbers. 

The  following  are  the  principal  books  published  in  the  Peninsula,  or 
abroad : — Vida  y  Uechos  del  picero  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  6  Atalaya  de  la 
Vida  humana,  por  Mateo  Aleman.    Lyon,  4  vol.  ISmo. 

Ihis  is  a  reprint  of  the  I  stand  2nd  part  of  Aleman's  work,  and  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  pure  Castilian.  It  would  be  a  good  novel  if  the  fre- 
quent digressions  did  not  fatigue  the  reader. 

Poesias  Lyricas  de  Don  Juan  Bautista  Arriaza,  tomo  t.  Madrid,  Im- 
prenta  Real  1826,  8vo. 

This  is  the  5th  edition.  The  first  volume  was  jiublished  in  1B22.  It  is 
well  done,  and  accompanied  with  plates  engraved  in  London,  which  were 
also  used  forthe  English  edition.  The  poetry,  however,  b  more  remarkable 
for  easy  veraificalion  than  high  flown  genius. 

'    TeroaderoB  principioa  deULengua  CuteUifia,  orlVue  Rinc^left  of  Ok 
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SpAnish  LtDi^aget  tof!«ther  with  an  AppenfKx,  containinf^  a  Troktiw  on 
Spanuh  Synonyms,  anti  &  selection  of  Proverbs  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
Ensliah.    ByDonJos^  Buras.    Belfast,  1827. 

Tralado  elemental  de  ffiro  par  Don  Jos£  Maria-Brott.    Madrid,  1 827, 4to. 

Filoaofia  de  la  Eloquencia.  Por  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  j  de  Mont- 
polan.  Nueva  Edicionconfunaeala  de  Londres.  Por  DonJose  y  M.  P.  j 
C.  0«rona,  Sco.     1836, 8vo. 

Atlas  Historico,  f^nealo^co,  cosmolc^co,  f^et^raflco,  etc.  de  Leia)^, 
eacrito  por  el  Conde  de  las  Casag  traducido  y  aumentado  por  un  Espanol 
Americano.    Paris,  1826,  royal  folio. 

ObraB  escoiridas  de  Mijjuel  de  Cervantes.  ■  Nuera  edicion  cluica,  arre- 
ftlada,  corre^da  y  iluttrada.  Con  notas  istoricas,  f^raniniaticalesy  criticaa. 
Por  Don  Aguatin  Garciade  Arieta.  Paiis.  Fermin  Didot,  10  volt.  32ma. 
Pari*,  1826. 

Don  Quijote.   Paris.    Imprentade  Aucher-EIor.  1B25,  6voli.  33mo. 

La  misnu  Obra. — Madrid.    Por  Don  Miguel  de  Burgos.    2  vols.  8to; 

1S2G. 

The  typMn^phic  execution  of  the  first  edition  is  worthy  the  fame  of  the 
printer.  The  portrait  of  Cervantes,  and  the  faC'Simile  of  his  Letter  to 
the  Kin^,  are  copied  from  the  last  edition  of  Don  Quixote,  by  the  Aca- 
demy. The  novel  is  remarkable  for  a  correct  text ;  but  he  has  taien  an  un- 
juslifiable  liberty  in  extracting  the  episodes  of  the  '  Curioso  Impertinente,' 
and  the  '  Capitan  Captivo,'  and  placing  them  among  the  novels.  For  the 
rest,  the  trouble  of  Don  Agustin  Arieta  is  confined  to  having  appropriated 
the  analysis  of  SeGor  Rioa,  ard  the  Ijfe  of  Cervantes,  by  Bator  Navarrete; 
in  the  first  volume  ;  and  in  the  five  following  volumes,  in  havine  taken  nu' 
merous  notes  extracted  irom  Peliicer,  Navarrete,  and  Boroles,  (which, 
however,  are  unacknowledged,)  and  from  the  Diclionaries  of  Covarrubiu 
and  the  Academy.  The  seventh, 'eighth,  and  ninth  volumes  contain  twelve 
small  novels  of  Cervantes,  added  to  which  are  tlie  two  above  alluded  to, 
together  with  the  '  Tia  fingida,'  followed  by  some  slight  notes ;  and  the 
tenth  contains  the  '  Numancia,'  the  '  Entretenida,'  and  the  nine  Inter* 
medes  which  werepublished  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  second  edition  is  onW  conspicuous  for  its  adoption  of  the  modon 
orthography.    It  has  the  life,  by  Rios,  and  it  is  fc  cheap  edition. 

The  third  edition,  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  well  and  correctly 
printed,  on  very  inferior  jw^r.  The  text  is  the  same  with  the  (1819)  kit 
edition  of  the  Academy.    Tney  have  also  copied  the  plates. 

But  the  last  edition  of  Don  Quixote  is  that  of  Didot,  pubhshed  this  year 
at  Paris,  in  one  vol.  32n)o.,  accompanied  with  excellent  ensrravings  on  steel, 
and  executed  in  London.    It  is  altogether  a  most  beautiful  little  Dook. 

Historia  antigua  de  Mijico :  sacada  de  los  mejores  Historiadores  Ksp^ 
Coles  y  de  los  manuscritos  y  de  las  pinturas  antiguas  de  los  Indios.  Ador- 
nada  con  mapas  y  estampas  e  ilustrada  con  diaeilaciones  sobre  la  tierra,  lot 
animates  y  los  habitantes  de  Mejico.  Escrita  nor  Don  Saverio  Clavigero  v 
traducida  del  Italiano  por  Josfi  joai^uin  de  Mora.  LoitdoD,  2  vols,  royw 
8vo.  1826. 

There  are,beudes  the  above,  some  few  other  books  of  a  more  important 
character,  and  we  purposely  abstain  from  making  mention  of  these,  u 
it  is  our  intention  to  devote  articles  to  their  contents. 

The  ■  No  me  Divides '  has  been  lately  published  in  London.  It  Is  ■ 
Spanish  '  Foraet  Me  Not;  for  the  introduction  of  which  class  of  publi- 
cations into  tins  country  we  are  indebted  to  the  example  first  set  hy  Mr, 
Ackermann.  The  exotic,  however,  found  here  a  genial  soil ;  and  it  ha> 
Wmd  w  Sm  »  root,  amd  (hot  up  so  luxurisDtlj,  that  this  kind  ^froduetioa 
y  S  promise* 
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promiMS  to  become  a  pernuuent  branch  of  onr  polite  litenlure.  Distill' 
vnished  by  the  lune  graphic  and  Uteraiy  beuibes  which  recommend  its 
English  prototype,  the  present  work  i«  not  only  well  cnlcuUted  for  general 
^rculation  in  those  extensive  regions  of  whict)  tlie  CastiUan  is  now  the 
mother-tongue,  but  must  also  prove  acceptable  to  all  persons  wlio  wish  to 
cultir&te  an  acquaintance  with  that  rich  and  harmonious  language,  for 
which  otject  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  anreeable  aiid  interesting 
manual.  In  the  preface,  the  editor,  Don  Pablo  de  Mendibil,  spe^a  of  his 
own  labours  with  great  modesty ;  but  he  and  his  associates  hareproduced 
a  very  clever  work.  Besides  the  translations  from  the  EngliBh  Fxirget  tfe 
Not,  which  are  ^ly  executed,  it  contains  several  original  pieces  of  mat 
merit,  in  verse  and  in  ^roae.  These  are  probaUy  supplied  \j  a  few  of  the 
mifortunate  Spanish  exiles  in  this  country ;  and  it  is  no  »6gtit  aditition  to 
the  pleasure  which  this  channing  little  book  affords,  to  reflect  ttiat  the 
ivell-iUrected  enterprise  of  the  publisher  may  contribiite  to  the  rdief  of 
those  honourable  men,  whose  sufiferings,  on  grounds  of  humanity,  entitle 
them  to  general  symp^hy  and  respect. 


NECROLOGY. 


FssTALOZzt  was  bom  at  Zurich,  1745,  He  lost  his  father,  aphj^iati, 
very  early,  and  was  educated  l^  pious  relatives.  The  intention  of  entering 
the  church  was  pven  up  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  preaeiune,  and 
he  applied  to  the  law.  A  disease,  brought  on  tiy  incessant  and  immoderate 
study,  induced  him  to  turn  farmer.  He  bought  a  little  estate,  where  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  common  people  laid  open  to  his  eyes  the  distress- 
ing state  of  the  lower  classes.  Peatalozii  was  not  the  man  who  could  see 
misery  without  a  correspondent  feeling  of  compassion ;  he  could  not  pass  a 
wretched  cottage  without  stretching  out  a  friendly  hand  to  the  poor  inmates, 
nor  see  a  sliivering  orphan  without  taking  it  to  his  fireside.  He  l>egan  to 
feel  a  contempt  for  the  splendour  of  cokl-heorted  opulence,  and  indifference 
to  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be  acquit«l  from  txioks ;  he  proposed  to 
himself  to  study  only  the  volumes  of  life,  and  the  happiness  of  wiping  off 
a  tear  from  an  orphan's  cheek  seemed  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  the 
^oiy  of  authorship.'  l^ierewere  at  that  time  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where 
Pestaloizi  lived,  plenty  of  beggarly  children,  who  were  taken  care  of  by 
nobody ;  the  haughty  and  greedy  patricians  of  Berne  thought  little  better 
of  the  people  than  do  the  eastern  despots ;  the  education  of  the  poor  was 
entirely  neglected.  Pestalozzi  took  a  number  of  them  into  his  house,  and 
became  their  father  and  their  schoolmaster.  But  the  expenses  of  this  un- 
dertaking soon  made  him  poor,  for  he  was  more  benevolent  than  prudent, 
and  the  kind  disposition  or  his  heart  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  every  d&. 
aigning  viiiun.  The  loss  of  property  did  not  depress  lus  spirits,  nor  did 
the  sneering  of  worldly  men  at  his  folly  damp  his  ardour  for  improving  the 
state  of  the  lower  orders.  He  wrote  (1781)  Lienhardt  and  Gertrud,  an 
original  novel,  in  which  he  emt>odied  his  own  experience,  presenting  us  a 
true,  animated,  vigorous  picture  of  the  people,  witii  whose  life,  habits, 
maimers,  and  prt^ensities  ne  had  become  acquainted.  This  novel,  in  ita 
g^nra,  b  pethaps  unrivalled  in  Karope  for  the  humorous  descriptions  of 
counttylite.  In  1788,  when  the  French  entared  Swilzerhmd,  Pestalom 
declared  himseU  a  paitisHi  of  die  BtTididWD.  Mt  ft«m  1^7  pMliali^to 
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fWnch,  but  because  be  had  found  that  no  refomi,  however  neoeisaiy, 
could  be  expected  from  the  old  aristocracies.  After  the  massacre 
of  Untemalden,  vrhicb  has  been  so  afifeotingly  described  by  Montgo- 
mery in  his  Wmderer,  Pestaloizi  went  to  Stauz,  and  formed  an  eatablish- 
ment,  where  be  lecdved  aU  the  poor  straggling  orphans ;  he  became 
a^ain  the  teatdier.  bther,  and  servant  of  about  eighty  children.  But  be 
did  iKit  receive  the  support  which  he  had  aright  to  expect.  His  democratical 
principles  rendered  bim  very  obnoxious  to  the  patrician  party,  which  could, 
nowever,  not  prevent  his  b^og  sent  as  deputy  to  the  first  consul  at  Paris  in 
1802,  and  the  pamphlet  which  be  wrote  after  his  return  on  the  objects  to 
which  the  legislation  of  Helvetia  ought  to  attend,  oould  not  conciliate  the 
numerous  finends  of  abuses.  Pestakuzi  then  had,  for  a.  short  time,  an  esto- 
blishment  at  Burgdorf  and  Miincbenbuchsee,  in  the  vicinity  of  M.  Fellen- 
berg,  till  at  last  be  was  invited  to  come  to  Yverdun.  There  with  the  assist- 
ance wf  distinguished  collaborators,  be  tried  his  new  methods  of  education 
and  instruction.  The  fundamental  principle  of  his  system,  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellectual  powers  should  be  the  chief  object  of  education,  not 
the  acquirement  of  positive  knowledge,  is  true,  although  Festalozii  was  not 
altogether  successful  in  its  application.  Pestalozri's  mind  was  of  an  intui- 
tive cost,  unfit  for  the  deluls  of  an  establishment,  which  soon  proved  to 
him  ruinous  and  unmanageable.  His  method,  however,  effected  a  gradual 
and  important  improvemcDt  of  the  counti^  schools  in  Switzerland,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  in  1818  he,  still  impressed  with  the  neces- 
wAy  of  educating  the  poor,  set  apart  2000?.  from  the  produce  of  a  nSW 
edition  of  his  works  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  the  poor.  His  inde- 
fatigable endeavours  to  execute  this  one  great  idea,  the  generous  disinler- 
estedness  with  which  he  devoted  his  life  and  property  to  this  object — a  life 
fraught  withtroubleandbittemess,  which  might  have  been  spent  in  ease  and 
comparative  opulence,  willalwaysendearhim  to  the  recoUechon  of  mankind. 
He  could  win  the  heut  of  a  child  in  one  minute  by  that  good-humoured 
affectionate  simplicity  which  lay  in  his  countenance.  Schouirship  was  not 
bis  pride.  He  was  a  complete  nfnlilum,  but  you  could  not  converse  long 
with  bim  without  perceiving  that  you  spoke  to  a  man  of  genius.  Flashes 
of  wit,  following  m  quick  succession  like  lightning  in  the  summer  season ; 
thoughts  which  astounded  by  their  depth  and  originality ;  a  volcanic  excita- 
bility of  mind,  a  perfect  absence  of  all  selfish  cares ;  and,  lastly,  a  cynical 
upearance,  left  a  lasting  impression  of  this  extraordinary  man  with  all  those 
who  knew  him.  A  short  time  before  bis  death  his  establishment  was  com- 
pletely brolmn  up,  and  Pestaloui  returned  once  more  to  the  humble  mansion, 
where  fifty  years  before  he  had  commenced  as  a  farmer,  brooding  over  the 
gloomy  reflection,  that  he  had  spent  half  a  century  in  the  service  of  huma- 
mty,  utd  earned  but  Uie  thimks  of  a  few  among  the  miUions.  Simple  as 
Festaloui  was  m  his  creed,  yet  he  was  full  of  rdigious  sentiment,  which  at 
times  was  bunting  forth  in  a  stream  of  devotion  in  the  midst  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  thus  we  know  that  he  died  with  all  the  resignation  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  with  all  the  piety  of  a  Christian,  the  17th  February.  1S27. 

CAKL  FHILIPP  CON3. 

Gul  Philipp  Cons,  who  died  on  the  28th  of  last  July,  in  his  65th  year,  at 
Tubingen,  was  professor  rS  cVusioal  literature  in  that  univcarsity,  and  ob- 


tained conaideralde  reputation,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  translator.  In  the 
former  character,  he  <usplayed  much  depth  of  reflection  and  great  energy, 
united  to  considerable  sensibility ;  while  his  litUe  anacreontic  pieces,  which 
are  distingnished  for  livdinesa  attempered  by  philosophy,  may  be  ranked 
among  tlw  best  ooropositioiia  <£  the  fttnd  in  the  German  language.  His 
transhttion  of  .Ssehjbu, DotwittwtawUiig  some  ddiwto,)S  RWOO'k  «f un- 
doubted 
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doubled  mmt.  Conz  also  wrote  a  number  of  eMtay  aa  litamr  aad  Uito* 
rical  suljeds,  which  are  scattored  in  variompublicationa,  butwfiiob  de«av9 
to  b9  given  to  the  public  in  a  collected  form. 


Carlo  de'  Roaimni,  whose  death  ocourred  on  the  9th  of  laat  Jnne,  waa  one 
of  the  ablest  Ino^aphical  writers  of  whom  his  country  oould  boast  In  th» 
^«sent  day.  His  bvei  of  Ovid,  Guarino  di  Verona,  Vittorino  da  Feltri, 
Pt^lelphus,  Trivulzio,  &c.,  have  been  deservedly  reooipiizad  as  models  in 
this  branch  of  composition.  His  latest  and  most  extensive  work  is  his 
Utoria  di  Milano,  in  four  vols,  quarto.  This,  however,  comes  down  only 
to  the  year  1S3S  ;  the  remaining  portion,  which  extends  to  ir40,  (he  pe- 


riod ot  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  not  being  yet  printed,  al- 
though prepared  for  the  press  by  ttje  author.  Since  1803,  Rosmini  resided 
bi  Milan,  where  he  employed  himself  in  studying,  as  materials  for  the  abora 


VdpiuB,  author  of  the  once  celebrated  romance,  Itjnaldo  Kinaldini,  and 
librarian  and  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  medals  at  Weimar,  died  in  that 
city,  four  days  after  the  completion  of  bis  sixty-second  year.  The  vogue 
which  he  enjoyed  as  a  novel-writer  was  as  transitory  as  it  wa«  brilliant,  for  his 
Jtinaldini,  and  the  host  of  imitations  to  which  it  gave  risE,  have  long  been 
forgotten;  or,  if  the  former  be  remembered,  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  reputation  it  once  enjoyed.  Among  his  later  productions,  is  his  Curi- 
Dsitaten  (Historical  Curiosities),  which  appeared  from  1811  to  IS2S,  in 
ten  volumes.  He  also  edited  the  Journal  der  Vorzeit;  and  durins  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  was  employed  upon  a  Dictionary  of  Northern  My- 
Ibology,  which  has  not,  we  beheve,  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 


Amon^  the  eminent  individuals  whom  Italy  has  lately  lost,  Prof.  Giuseppe 
Avansim,  who  died  at  Padua,  on  the  IHlh  of  June,  deserves  to  be  re. 
corded.  His  discoveriei  in  hydrostatics,  and  his  application  in  the  phy- 
sical and  mathematical  sciences,  will  perpetuate  his  name,  as  they  have 
long  since  obtained  for  him  the  adm&ation  of  those  able  to  a[^>reciate 
his  labours.  In  1797,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Geometry  end 
Algebra  at  the  University  of  Padua;  and  in  IBUS,  that  of  Fhysica  and 
Mathematjcf.  After  Cossali's  death,  in  1815,  he  received  the  additional 
honour  of  being  diosen  to  the  vacant  chair  of  the  profegsorsbip  of  tbf 
the  Difirenliai  Caieulut. 

BICRHOBN. 

J.  G.  Eichhorn  was  bom,  1 7B2,  in  the  principality  of  Hoheniollem-Oehrin- 
gen.  He  acquired  his  first  celebrity  as  professor,  at  Jena,  bv  his  histwy  of  the 
commerce  ofEast,  India  before  Mohamed,  in  ITZft.whenee  ne removed,  1 78S, 
toGottingen.  Being  an  excellent  oriental  scholar,  he  began,  about  the  same 
time  as  Michaelis,  to  subject  the  bible  to  a.  more  minute  scrutiny.  The 
critical  study  of  the  ori^nal  teitt  led  him  it)  his  introduction  into  the  New 
Teatament,  to  start  a  new  and  ingenious  hypothesis  ou  the  origin  of  the 
-Oospels,  There  existed,  Eichhorn  asserts,  an  original  document  in  the 
Aramaic  language,  ^om  which  the  Ibree  first  Gospels  have  been  drawn ; 
it  contained  but  a  short  narrative  of  the  priDcipal  transactions  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  his  baptism  to  his  death,  not  in  a  chrcnuilogical  ordec,  but 
composed  from  communications  made  by  the  Apostle*.  This  groundwork 
formed  the  materials  from  which  those  Apostles,  who  had  an  intentuHi  to 
write,  fanned  &  more  oompkta  hish»y. 
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The  hypotheils  bos  been  introduced  into  tiiii  cowitiy  I)y  the  learned 
divine,  Ihe  Bishop  of  PeUrborough.  It  ha^  never  been  abandoned  by  tha 
author,  nor  ever  netn  thoroughly  refuted.  The  two  laat  volumes  of  this 
Introduction  appeared  only  a  short  time  before  Eichhom's  death.  The 
hypothesia  itself,  although,  indeed,  more  spedous  and  dazzling  than 
natural  and  satdsfactory,  has  had  this  beneficial  result,  that  it  set  the 
theologians,  not  only  of'^Gennany,  but  also  of  other  countries,  at  work,  and 
most  important  ana  useful  researches  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
it.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  this  elaborate  criticism  has,  iinlbrfunately,  occa- 
sioned in  this  country  the  condemnation  of  German  divinity  altogether. 

Eichhom,  however,  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  an  orientalist  and 
divine,  but  also  as  an  historian  and  bibhographer.  He  has  pubUshed  a 
'  History  of  Literature,  from  its  Beginning  to  the  Latest  Times,'  m  II  vols.; 
ft'  GeneralHistory  of  Culture  and  Literature  of  ModemEurope,'  in2  vols. ; 
a  '  History  of  Eloquence,  in  the  Modem  Languages,'  in  3  vols. ;  a  '  His- 
tory of  the  Three  Last  Centuries,'  in  6  vols. ;  besides  n  '  Genera]  Library 
of  Biblical  Literature,"  in  10  vols. ;  and  a  '  Repertorium  of  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Literature,'  in  IB  vols,  j  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,' 
in  5  vols. )  and  the  '  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,'  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  also  in  5  vols.  He  translated  also  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  in 
3  vols.  From  this  list,  which  is  far  fcora  being  complete,  our  readers  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  indefatigable  labours  of  uie  German  divine.  He  wu 
abo  the  editor  of  the  Goettin^en  Anzeigen. 

The  life  of  a  scholar  of  this  kind,  who  remains  almost  forty  years  in  one 
■pot,  cannot  be  very  rich  in  remarkable  incidents,  and  we  possess,  there- 
fore, no  other  materials  for  a  biography.  We  can  only  add,  that  he  en- 
Joyed  the  highest  reputation  all  over  Germany,  and  that  he  was  on  terms  of 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  all  his  colleagues  at  Gottingen.  Frcnq 
the  gradual  decline  of  his  strength,  he  felt  the  approach  of  death  with  the 
most  imperiurt>able  tianquiUity,  and  he  remarked,  in  the  last  hour,  to  hii 
Mend,  the  anatomist  Langenbeck,  and  the  celebrated  professor  Blumeni 
bach,  as  a  point  of  physiological  curiosity,  how  he  felt  by  degrees  the  vita) 
spirit  withdrawing  fi-om  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and,  only  a  quarter 
Of  an  hour  before  ne  breathed  his  last,  he  yet  distinctly  stated  that  life  was 
becoming  extinct  in  the  spina  dorsi.  He  died  the  SSln  of  June  last  His 
■on,  also  Professor  at  Gottingen,  has  distinguished  himself  by  an  excellent 
work  '  on  the  History  of  the  German  Law.' 

On  the  istti  October,  l_  , 
distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher,  to  whom  Sweden  is  isdriitcdfiv  the 
preservation  of  two  of  its  most  eminent  poets,  Stiemhjelm,  thepatriardiof 
Swedish  poetry,  whose  works  he  published ;  and  Stagndius,  whose  monu- 
•cripts  he  collected  and  edited.  He  lived  to  publish  the  fourth  volume  of 
hi*  excellent  History  of  Philosoidiy,  which  appeared  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore hifl  death,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  volume  of  logic,  ready  for  the 
press. 

Johann  Christian  Hasche,  author  of  the  Vmittatdliehe  StttAreibung 
Drathtu,  and  the  Diplomatitehe  GetchiehU  Dradettt,  6  vols.  1S16-28, 
died  on  the  2Sth  July,  m  his  S4th  year. 


SIATE 
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STATE  OP  MEDICINE  IN  GERMANY. 
In  commencing  a  Quarterly  Report  on  the    Progress  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  in  Germany,  the  subject  will  be  tietter  onderstood  if  prefaced  by  & 
short  retrospect  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  that  countiy. 

After  the  death  of  the  giesit  Haller,  irho,  in  conjunclioii  iriOi  Boerhaave, 
may  be  said  to  hsive  swayed  the  sceptre  of  medicine  in  his  lifetime,  the 
Vienna  School  of  Medicine  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profeswon  in  Ger- 
many. Van  Svrieten,  Uie  able  commentator  and  favom^te  pupil  of  Boer- 
haave,  first  established  its  reputation,  which  was  upheld  by  De  Haen 
and  by  Stoll,  the  chief  aupporier  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  one  of  the 
most  expert  physicians  of  any  a^,  and  latterly  by  Peter  Frank,  the  able 
author  of  the  Epitome  de  Curandit  Hominum  MorbU,  a  work  which,  even 
in  its  unfinished  state,  has  been  deservedly  recommended  as  the  l»st  exist- 
ing compendium  of  medicine  in  any  laneuage.  The  fame  of  these  vreat 
men  was  upheld  by  the  lustre  shed  on  Qiem  by  being  phyaicians  of  tha 
Emperor  of  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  superintendence  of  ttie  large  Vienna 
hospitals,  and  of  the  medical  service  in  the  Auittrian  monarchy,  and  br 
the  numerous  pupils  who  flocked  to  their  lectures,  and  then:  clinical 
courses ;  and  who  aflerwards  spread  their  principles  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

Such  waa  the  state  of  medicine  in  Germany,  when  a  new  system,  invented 
in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  by  a  man  unnoticed  in  Ws  own  country,  b^an 
to  spread  ttiroiigh  the  German  lecture-rooms,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
Peter  Frank,  and  was  afterwards  eaj^Iy  pursued  and  cultivated  by  his  son. 
Dr.  Joseph  Frank,  (still  living  on  liia  villa  near  Como,)  and  l^  his  follow- 
ers, Weikard,  Roeschlaub,  and  others.  We  speak  of  the  Bmnoni an  theory, 
invented  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  and  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the  causes 
of  all  the  existing  diseases  may  be  reduced  to  two ;  vii.  the  Hhenic  cause, 
produced  by  an  excess  of  strength ;  and  the  asthenic,  the  most  proliBc  of 
all,  liy  a  state  of  debility.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  temporary 
triumph  of  this  theory,  wfiich  was  upheld  by  all  (he  younger  medical  men 
of  Germany,  and  by  many  of  their  seniors,  was  an  injudicious  and  destruc- 
tive employment  of  all  kind  of  corroborating  medicines,  such  as  moschus, 
opium,  bark,  and  ammonia,  combined  with  wine  and  other  stimulants  in 
unheard  of  quantities ;  and  produced  a  havoc  and  waste  of  life,  which 
could  not  have  t>een  overlooked  in  times  of  war,  bloodshed,  and  political 
and  religious  feuds. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  jnst'mentioned  state  of  feverish  exaltation  of 
tiiis  period  could  last  veiy  long  in  the  physical  or  in  the  moral  worid.  The 
discoveries  in  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  compara- 
tive anatomy,  and  chemistry,  shed  a  full  linht  on  this  deplorable  state  of 
medical  infatuation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  moral  walhy  and 
exhaustion  which  followed  the  war  against  Napoleon  devdoped  a  quite 
opposite  state  of  the  genitt*  tpidemicue,  or  of  the  signing  diseases,  which 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  violent  epidemic  of  typhus-fever  left  behind  the 
steps  of  the  retiring  French  forces  irom  the  flames  of  Moscow  to  the  gates 
of  Paris.  The  reigning  diseases  in  Germany,  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  and  even  in  the  Brilish  empire,  began  to  assume  s 
more  inflammatory  type,  tempered  only,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  epidemic 
of  fever  of  the  years  1817  and  1818,  produced  by  the  rainy  season,  and  ttte 
bad  harvest  of  1817  ;  and  by  the  scarcity  of  that  year,  and  of  the  next  fol- 
lowing, The  necessity  6t  a  less  exciting  and  a  more  depletory  treatment 
was  felt  in  Germany  as  everywhere ;  and  thoua^  it  was  not  pushed  to  the 
excess  of  the  school  of  Broussais  in  fVanoe,  Uie  true  counterpart  of  the 
Brunoniaa  system,  nor  to  the  extent  of  the  Italian  system  of  counter-iirit^ 

tion 
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tion  (Siitema  dd  conb-astimolo,)  invented  by  Rasori,  snd  followed  br  his 
numerous  pupils,  in  a  great  number  of  oases,  certainly  &  less  &ee  use  of  the 
Uncet,  the  more  frequent  exhibition  of  calomel  and  of  similar  medicines, 
prevented  much  mischief. 

It  is  only  since  the  year  182&  that  some  eminent  German  practitioners 
and  medical  miters  have  hinted  that  diseases,  &am  displaying  a  strong 
inflammatory  nature,  seem  to  be  changing  into  a  more  nervous  cha- 
racter, and  that,  consequently,  retrograde  steps  ia  the  treatment  are  re- 
quired. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctrine  of  Broussois,  or  the  Physiological  Medicine,  as 
it  has  been  foolishly  called  by  his  adherents,  exerted  only  a  very  limited  in- 
fiueuce  on  the  medical  men  of  Germany :  another  sect  arose  amongst  them, 
the  Homoeopathic.  The  inventor  of  this  new  theory  was  Dr.  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  to  whose  clever  and  origin^  mind  Science  is  indebted  for  the 
discove]^  of  an  excellent  test  of  the  smallest  quantities  of  lead  contained  in 
wine  (Liquor  prohatorius  Hahnemonni),  and  for  a  new  and  sometimes  veiy 
useful  preparation  of  mercury,  (Mercurius  solubilis  Hahnemanni.)  This 
gentleman,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  different  qualities  of  drugs,  end  dis- 
gusted by  the  lavishness  wherewith  the  Brunoman  and  the  Antiphlogistic 
School  preacritjed  immense  quantities  of  tliem,  took  the  opposite  plan. 
The  principle  of  hja  system  is  to  give  extremely  small  quantities  of  medi- 
cines, and  such  drugs  as  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  excite  in  a  healthy 
man  the  same  diseases  which  they  were  now  given  to  contend  with. 

The  pufiils  of  Hahnemann,  which  called  themselves  Homoeopathic  (Atm- 
lar)  Phyneians,  and  their  medical  brethren  of  a  different  cieal,  Ailopathie 
(different)  Ph/siciaat,  are  to  be  found  mostly  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  in 
the  hereditary  provinces  of  that  monarchy.  But  this  leads  us  to  tlie  great 
change  whicnhas  taken  place  in  the  Vienna  School  of  Medicine  by  the 
demise  of  Peter  Frank,  in  the  year  1820,  and  by  that  of  both  the  Schmitta, 
of  Boer,  Beer,  Goelis,  and  others,  who  constituted  its  principal  ornaments. 
Since  that  period,  and  even  some  years  before,  the  most  flourishing  schools 
have  been  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  erected  in  the  year  1810,  at  Goet- 
tineen,  Heidelbei^,  Halle,  and  Bonn. 

Few  are  now  remaining  of  the  old  sterling  physicians  and  pillars  of 
science.  The  most  eminent  among  them  are  Vogelat,  Rostock,  Hufelondt 
at  Berlin,  whose  great  merit  consists  in  admitting,  with  a  rare  modesty  and 
Hnpartiality,  the  good  parts  of  any  system,  forming  from  these  materials, 
and  the  extent  of  his  experience,  on  eclectic  doctrine,  productive  of  im- 
mense advantage,  which  la  propagated  by  his  pupils,  admirers,  imitators, 
and  the  readers  of  his  monthly  journal,  in  which  he  is  accustoined  to 
deposit  his  sagacious  '  Observations  on  the  Form  and  Pressure  of  the 
Times.' 
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Amtterdttm. 
H.  KoNiNO  has,  in  a  work  entitled  Geie/tiedenit  van  het  Slot  de  Muiden, 

Siven  an  interesting  historical  account  of  the  chateau  of  Muiden,  so  cele- 
rated  in  the  annals  of  the  Netherlands,  both  from  tlie  events  connected 
with  it,  and  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  Cornelius  van  Hooft,  the 
Tacitus  of  Holland. 

A  volume  of  historical  memoirs  and  documents,  Bydragen  tot  de  Qeschi- 
tdenit  dir  Niederlanden,  by  M.  van  Cai^lle,  Piol'casor  of  National  His- 
tory at  ths  AtbttUBum  of  Amsterdam,  contains  several  curious  and  im- 
portant 
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portuit  papm,  and  one  or  two  Utervr  eflMfi  relative  tii  hutorioal  ton- 
position.  AmonfT  the  latter,  that  in  which  M.  van  Cappelle  draw*  a  com- 
pariton  between  the  hiatorf  of  the  Netherlandi  by  Van  Hooft,  and  tlmt  by 
Schiller,  is  an  excellent  piece  of  crilicism,  and  highly  inttructive,  as  show- 
ing the  di&rent  vieni  taken  of  the  same  subject  by  those  two  diatiiiguished 
wnten. 

DoRtHo  the  past  summer.  Professor  von  Schlegel  haa  been  en^r^d  in  de- 
livering a  course  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  hisitoiy  of  the  fine  arts,  a 
snmmaty  of  which  has  been  published  in  tlie  Berliner  Converfoliom-Blalt. 


"n^is  analysis  Ijas  proved  so  exceedingly  interestinEr  and  attractive,  that 
we  hope  uie  professor  wiU  be  induced  to  publish  the  whole  from  his  manu- 

It  appears  to  have  been  peculiariy  his  design  to  correct  many  erroneous 
notions  which  are  still  entertained  by  students  of  Arts  ;  and  we  are  much 
struck  with  the  ori^nality  of  idea,  as  well  as  the  variety  which  pervades  the 
whole  subject.  We  are  pleased  to  remark  that  he  has  again  directed  the 
attention  of  natural  philosophers  to  Goethe's  Theory  of  Colourt,  a  work 
which  has  not  been  duly  appreciated  in  Europe,  and  which,  perhaps,  may 
render  it  difficult  for  posterity  to  decide  whether  Goethe  had  a  greater 
clum  to  immortality  as  a  poet,  or  a  natural  philosopher. 

A  new  review  entitled  Jahrbucher  fur  uimeTitchaflliche  Kritik,  htraut- 
gtgeben  von  der  Societal  (GetelUrAafl)  mtsemchaftliche Kritik  xu  Ber- 
lin, has  since  last  Januaty  E^peared  at  Stuttgard.  A  whole  society  have 
undertaken  the  editorial  management  of  this  review.  The  members  have 
divided  themselves  into  three  classeB,  1.  The  philosophical  class,  which 
comprehends  theology,  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  and  statislius. 
3.  The  dass  for  natural  science,  which  embraces  mathematics  and  medicine. 
3.  The  historic o-philoloTical  class,  with  which  are  connected  tlie  fine  arta. 
This  classification  is  taken  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berhn,  with  th* 
exception  that  there  the  mathematics  form  a  particular  division. 

This  society  does  not  pretend  to  survey  the  whole  empire  of  literature, 
but  declares  m  tlieir  prospectus  that  only  important  works  which  deserve  a 
plaoe  in  the  history  of  science  will  come  under  their  consideration.  Many 
persons  in  Gennany  have  thought  this  declaration  very  objectionable,  ap- 
pearingto  pronounce  a  summary  condemnation  of  those  works  which  the 
society  may  omit  to  notice.  We  think,  however,  that  this  inference  can 
hardly  furly  be  drawn.  They  further  announce  that  every  article  must  be 
^proved  of  by  the  class  which  presides  over  the  subject  of  the  work  re- 
viewed ;  the  object  is  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  good  temper  which  be- 
come men  of  science,  even  when  the  opinions  are  totally  different :  eadl 
article,  therefore,  appears  under  the  signature  of  tlie  contributor.  This 
censorship,  as  it  has  been  maliciously  cslled,  has  given  rise  to  another  in- 
convenience ;  eveiy  author  whose  book  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  disappro- 
bation, fancies  he  nas  a  right  to  complain  of  the  whole  editorial  body.  A 
notion  has  abo  gone  abroad  thai  the  tendency  of  this  review  is  to  dissemi 
nate  the  principles  of  a  certain  philosophical  school,  that  of  Professor  He- 
gel at  Berlin,  which  is  now  in  great  vogue  in  Germany,  and  we  are  truly 
Sony  to  see  that  a  paper  on  Savigny's  History  qf  the  Roman  Law  during  tne 
Middle  Age*,  which  was  rather  ftippantly  vuritten,  has  ah^eady  drawn  forth 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Fkenish  Museum,  edited  by  Niebuhr,  at  Bonn,  a 
charge  of  this  nature.  With  the  exception  of  this  article,  and  afew  others, 
we  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  Review.  Among  the  principal  works 
which  have  been  reviewed,  are,  Bronsted's  TrapeU  aaa  JietearcAet  in 
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Oreeea%  HixnefB  Hiitory  ^  the  FrmnSi  Rwolution  ;  Luden'i  Hiilory  of 
Qermaajf ;  Robert  Brown's  Work*  on  Botany  ;  Tbierechg  EpocA  (^ Sadp' 
tare  among  the  Qreekt ;  Grimm's  German  Orammar ;  Lin^^ird'ii  Jlutory 
qf  England;  Berielius  on  Chemiitry  ;  MenzeVs  Modem  History  of  Ger- 
manj/;  Wachirauth's  Grecian  Antiquitiee;  Burdadi a  P/iyeiology  ;  Geh- 
lefs  Phyeical  Dictionary ;  Daru's  Histmy  ofBrittany ;  and  various  im- 
portant works  on  Mathematics  and  Law.  The  society  has  announced  a 
review  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'sitfi;  of  Nt^leon,  and  Haliam-'iConttitutional 
Hiitory  of  England.  Among  the  contributors  are  mentioned  Boeckh,  the 
editor  of  the  Corp.  Jnecrwl.  Groec.,  Bopp,  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  Gesenius, 
the  oriental  professor  at  Halle,  V.  Goethe,  Hegel,  W.  v,  Humboldt,  Link, 
Meckel,  Passow,  Reisig,  Ritter,  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel,  Thiersch,  Welcker,  &c. 

The  TraoMctionB  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  for  the  year  1824,  hwiti 
boen  latdy  pnUiabed.  The  academy  »  divided  into  four  oJaMes :  I.  Phy- 
sics.   II.  Mathematics.    III.  Philosophy.    IV.  History  and  Philology. 

In  (faedivuioB  of  the  natural  saencw  are  th«  fbllowiDg  traatiiea  : 

1.  On  tite  Cheaueal  Union  of  Bodies,  by  Karston. 

S.  Onlhfl  Ptoom  at  Smelting  in  Mines. 

3.  ExperimMital  Obierrationc  on  the  Influence  of  difi^nt  Itindi  of 
Manures  in  producing  Uia  Constituent  parts  of  voriooi  Sorts  of  Com,  by 
Hermbsfaed. 

d.  On  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Acoustics,  by  Fischer. 

5.  On  Hydrofiephalus  before  the  Buth,  with  some  Genenl  Remarifs  on 
Defoimitiei  of  Birth,  by  Ruilolphi. 

Anatomical  Observations  by  tlie  same  writer. 

a.  On  the  Ouruig-Outang,  and  evidence  that  this  Animal  is  the  same  as 
the  young  Pongo  Ape. 

b.  On  the  Toipedo. 

6.  Plan  of  a  Phytologioal  Arrangement  of  Plants,  to  which  is  added  a, 
Crystogamic  System,  by  Link. 

7.  On  the  Antelope  of  Northern  Africa,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  subject,  by  Liclitenstein. 

8.  Generalisation  of  certain  Principles  in  the  Treatiss  on  the  more  exact 
Pescription  of  the  Surfaoes  of  Crystals,  by  Weiss. 

Id  Ine  Mathematical  class  are  contained, 

1 .  An  Inquiry  into  the  Planetary  Aberration  which  arises  flrom  the  Sun'* 
Motion,  by  Bessel. 

3.  On  the  Integration  of  linear  Equations,  with  partial  finite  diS^nces, 
by  Eytclwein. 

3.  On  Describing  Isotomic  I^lgures  in  Conio  Sections,  by  Gruson. 

In  the  philoaophical  class. 

On  the  Scientific  Conduct  of  the  Sense  of  Dufy.by  Schlamacher. 

In  the  histori co-philological  class, 

1 .  On  certain  Hiatoricu  and  Political  Allusions  in  Ancient  Tragedy,  1^ 
Siivem. 

2.  On  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  by  Boectth. 

3.  Explanation  of  a  Greek  marginal  note  upon  an  Egyptian  Papyrus,  by 
Buttman. 

4.  Comparative  Analyas  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Cognate  Languages,  by 
Bopp. 

5.  On  the  Fanese  Congiui  in  the  Gilleiy  of  Antiquities  at  Dresden,  by 
Hase. 

6.  On  Alphabetic  Writing,  and  its  Connection  with  the  Structure  of  Lan- 
guages, by  W,  T.  Humboldt. 

7.  TbeHistoiy  of  Arabia  Petrea, and tta  InhEbitants. 

Tha 
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The  Universitr  of  Marburg  baa  conferred  upon  Spohr,  the  comixMer  of 
Faust,  &c.,  &  diplomn  of  doctor  in  music.  This  eminent  master  has  juit 
produced  a  new  opera,  entitled  Pietro  von  Ahano, 

Bonn. 
In  the  University  of  Bonn  there  are  at  present  fifty-five  professors  of  pub- 
lic lectures,  i  lor  Catholic  theology ;  4  Protestant  theology  ;  9  for  juris- 
prudence; 4  for  mathematics;  4  fir  natural  philosophy;  12  medicine  and 
surgery;  6  for  philosophy ;  4  for  philolo^;  2  for  oneotal  languages;  1 
for  the  fine  arts ;  and  3  for  history ;  beside  these  there  are  masters  for 
fencing,  dancing,  and  drawing-  From  the  programme,  it  appears  that  these 
professors  will  deliver  175  lectures  in  the  course  of  the  present  sesaon, 
vii.,  12  on  Catholic  theology;  12  on  Protestant  theology ;  35  on  jurispru- 
dence ;  37  on  medicine  and  surgery;  IS  on  philosophy;  13  on  mathema- 
tics; 14  on  natural  philosophy ;  14  on  philology ;  4  on  oriental  languages; 
S  on  modem  languages  ;  8  on  history ;  6  on  statistics, 
'  ProtesBor  Niebuto'  will  deliver  one  course  of  lectures  on  the  countries 
and  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  and  another  on  finance,  money  and 
banks,  a  subject  on  which  this  distinguished  histonMi  is  very  conversant. 
Professor  Schleger  lectures  on  the  Ramayuna,  on  ancient  umversal  history 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  on  ttie  description  of  Egypt  by 
Herodotus. 

Copenhagen, 
A  LiTBRARY  Annual,  edited  by  Mad.  Beyer,  and  l>earing  uie  singular 
title  of  difion,  contains  [M'ose  and  poeticiu  contributions  from  several  of 
the  most  popular  writers  in  Denmark— Rahbek,  OehleoschliigeT,  Wmther, 
Falaen,  Olsen,  Heib«rg,  &c  This  publication  was  commenced  in  1826, 
since  which  it  has  much  improved. 

Dr.  Otto,  who,  last  winter,  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  pfarenolc^,  has 
established  a  journal,  exclusively  devoted  to  that  staence,  under  the  title 
of  Datuk  Tiatskrifl  /or  Pkrenotogien.  A  number  b  published  every 
three  montlis. 

I^anilitn  Uffddt,  an  historical  romance  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  by 
J.  C.  Lange ;  a  new  volume  of  tales,  by  Immermann,  are  among  the  few 
original  productions  of  this  class  that  deserve  notice;  the  lileratur«  of 
Denmark  being  in  this  respect  as  scanty  as  that  of  its  neighbours  is 
prolific. 

llie  fourth  volume  of  Rahbek's  Autobiography  renders  us  impatient  for 
the  completion  of  these  interesting  reminiscences,  in  which  the  worthy 
veteran  nas  preserved  so  many  anecdotes  of  contemporary  writers,  and 
which  form  so  valuable  and  entertaining  a  mass  of  infonnation  relative  tQ 
the  hteraiy  history  of  Denmark  during  flie  last  fifty  years. 

M,  Winther  is  about  to  publish,  under  the  title  of  Lileratara  SeientUe 
Serum  Naiuralium  in  Dania,  Noroegia,  el  Hnliatia,  tuqtte  ad  annum 
182B,  a  complete  and  scientific (Oly-arran^  view  of  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  natural  history  of  those  countries.  This  work,  in  collecting 
materials  for  which  the  author  has  been  employed  during  ten  yeafs,  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  during  the  present  month  (Jan.  1828). 

The  same  writer  has  commenced  a  monthly  periodical,  Sneeldier,  in- 
tended to  consist  principaUy  of  original  tales  and  poetical  pieces,  by  Danish 
vmterg.  The  first  number  contains  several  articles  t)y  the  editor  himself, 
among  which  are.  Specimens  of  Danish  Amatory  Songs  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  '  A  Night  in  Rosenberg  Garden."  There  is,  Itkewise,  a  tale  by 
Kruse,  entiUed,  '  The  Sefft«nber  Evening;'  sod  '  Love  and  Death.'  a 
■toiy,  by  Bruno.  PhrHwflogy 
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PhrenoIosT  appears  to  excite  conudernble  interest  in  thia  country.  Be> 
sides  the  Pnrenologieal  Jotamal,  there  b  nnother  periodical,  of  a  some- 
what similar  nature,  entitled  Arckiv  for  Ptychologie,  ^,  Dr.  Nurgard, 
too,  has  recently  published  a  volume,  tinder  the  title  of  Bidrag  til  Phre- 
noiagien$  nyetla  hittorie  i  Deitmark,  in  which  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
eonvarsations  with  Peter  Nielsen,  the  child- munlerer.  As  connected  with 
tiiii  Buliject,  may  be  here  mentioned  Professor  Sibbem's  Sketch  of  Pty- 
chology,  of  wUcn  the  second  volnme  is  just  announced. 

Hillerup,  the  translator  of  some  of  Sacchetti's  tales,  lately  published  in 
the  Hertha,  and  who  has  resided  for  years  past  in  Italy,  has  been  em- 
ployed on  a  poetical  version,  into  his  nahve  tongue,  of  the  Orlanilo  Furioso, 
some  specimens  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  abovementioned 
joumaL 

Florenca, 
Oint  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  literature  in  Italy  bom  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  Irom  Florence :— 

'  You  can  hardly  concave  how  difficult  the  communicstion  is  between 
the  di^rant  parts  of  Italy.  What  is  printed  in  Sicily  is  unknown  at 
14^>les,  and  it  is  here  almost  more  easy  to  get  a  book  from  Macao  than 
from  N^les.  rthere  ai«  very  few  new  publications.  Besides  Italian  daasics, 
the  press  sends  out  nothii^  but  translations,  and  reprints  of  woriu  that 
have  been  pubhshed  somewha«  else.  The  Antologia  13  the  best  periodical 
we  have,  M.  Vieusseux  ncglectit^  nothing  to  make  it  frwa  day  to  day  more 
interesting.' 

Geneva. 
Ths  Society  founded  in  1  in,  by  Jsak  Iselin  (Gesellschaft  zvx  Befurdenu^ 
des  Guten  und  Gemeinnutzigen),  held  a  meeting  lately  at  Basil,  in  Swit- 
zerland, which  was  attended  oy  many  eminent  scholars.  This  socie^  has 
ranked  among  its  members  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Switzerland.  In 
the  year  1779,  they  proposed,  as  a  prise -question, — Whether  it  was  advi- 
sable for  a  commercial  and  republican  state  to  mtike  le^slative  enactments 
■gainst  luxury.  The  late  PestaloiEi  was  the  successful  candidate ;— his 
answer  wa*  in  the  negative, 

Dr.  Colladen,  of  Geneva,  has  obtained  the  prize  ftom  the  Academy  of 
Science  in  Paris,  for  his  dissertation  on  the  compressibility  of  liquids  ;  and 
I<ouia  Fradier,  also  of  Geneva,  has  received  the  prize  for  sculpture. 

Dr.  Flbibchbr,  a  native  of  Saxony,  who  has  been  some  years  resident  in 
Paris,  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Koran,  with  an  Arabic  commen- 
tary. From  his  eminent  knowledge  of  the  Arahic  tongue,  we  may  expect 
tome  very  valuable  iUustrations  in  this  publication,  which  may  be  looked 
for  in  about  a  year. 

Munich. 
At  Munich,  where  the  new  university  has  already  b^fun  a  noble  race  with 
the  other  universities  of  Germany,  a  new  periodical  is  shortly  about  to  b« 
published,  called  the  Atuland.  It  proposes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
miellectual,  political,  and  moral  hfe  of  the  nations  out  of  Germany :  it  Wl 
collect  information  useful  to  the  poUtician,  the  lawyer,  physician,  and  to 
the  divine,  as  well  as  to  the  merchant,  mechanic,  and  manu&cturer. 
Several  learned  men  have  undertaken  the  editorial  management 

The  fiouety  of  German  Natural  Philosophers  and  Physicians  held  their 
session  at  Munich,  from  the  18th  to  the  83d  September.  The  cdebrated 
Decaodolle,  from  Geneva,  was  present,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Swim  Society  of  Naturalists  would  enter  into  relation  with  them.     I^. 

Dollinger 
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DollinKer  ddivered  an  oration  on  ■  the  influence  of  the  sciences,  especially 
natural  philosophy,  mi  the  culture  and  intellectual  development  of  na* 
tiona.'  The  Counsellor  Von  M&rtius  spoke  '  on  the  prolilem  of  phy- 
sioloey.'  Frofeisor  Glorker,  of  Breslau,  '  on  the  formation  and  origu 
of  the  Prussian  Hyalith ;'  Leop.  von  Buch,  from  Berlin,  '  on  the  Hippu- 
rites  which  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  BaTarian  Al)n,  at  R«rnen- 
hall,'  and  compared  them  with  those  in  the  Provence,  8ec.  &c.  ProfeMor 
'liiiersch  reported  on  the  subject  of  a  new  edition  of  Pliny,  which  had  been 
proposed,  and  showed  the  necessity  of  revising  the  text  from  the  Codd. 
of  Florence  and  Paris,  which  have  hithaio  been  little  consulted.  All 
the  philologists  and  natural  philosophers  of  Germany  wiU  be  requested  by 
the  society  to  contribute  to  this  new  edition-  A  number  of  other  lectures, 
on  sutijecta  relatinit  to  natural  philosophy,  were  delivered ;  and  (he  day 
after  the  dose  of  the  sessions,  the  inemt>en  of  the  society,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  in  number,  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  tiie  royal  residence, 
on  which  occasion  the  long  entertained  himself  with  almost  every  member, 
with  his  usual  afikbility. 

The  jEginetic  Statues,  which  will  form  one  of  the  greatest  omamentl 
of  the  new  Glyptotheca,  at  Munich,  have  arrived  from  Rome.  They  an 
seventeen  in  number,  and  have  been  restored  by  the  celebrated  Tbar' 
waUsen, 

Paris. 
Jul.  t.  Klapkoth  is  about  to  publish  a  Latin-Coinanic- Persian  Lexicon, 
from  a  manuscript  which  Pettwch  presented  to  the  Republic  of  Venice. 
The  Comanic  is  a  dialect  of  the  Turkish,  and  was,  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  language  chiefly  used  in  Lesser  Asia.    The  same  scnolar  proposes  to 

S'  te  to  ths  world  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Adelung  and  Vater'l 
ithridates. 

The  editor  of  the  periodical  publication  entitled  *  Journal  Auatique' 
announces  a  more  extennve  and  instructive  plan,  to  ctmunence  with  the 
number  in  Januai^.  The  most  celebrated  oriental  scholars  of  the  conti- 
nent are  co-operating  in  this  work ;  among  them  we  notice  the  names  of 
von  Humboldt,  von  Hanuner,  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  A.  Sacy,  Sec  The  in- 
tention is  to  give  an  analysis  of  all  works  on  oriental  literature  which  are 
published  in  every  part  of  Europe,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  transmitted  to 
Puis. 

M.  Knnkel  is  occupied  in  editing  Meidani's  Arabic  Proverbs,  amounting 
to  about  six  thousand :  manv  of  them  are  furnished  with  valuable  com- 
mentaries by  Meidani  nimseit  and  among  them  will  be  found  miuvy  impor- 
tant notices  on  the  history  and  philology  of  the  ancient  Arabs.  Frofbssor 
Hamaker  of  Leyden  had  announced  the  same  intention. 

Professor  Olshauaen  of  Kiel,  now  living  at  Paris,  where  he  is  studying 
the  ancient  Persian  idioms,  intends  to  publish  Zoroaster's  works  in  the  m- 
ginal  lan^^uage,  with  a  translation ;  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
undertakings  whkh  has  for  many  yean  been  exacuted. 

Path. 
Is  HungBiy,  out  of  a  population  of  a  million  of  Catholics,  there  are 
81,300  students  in  the  various  universities,  colleges,  and  lycenms.  Among 
the  Lutherans,  whose  numtwr  is  70,000,  there  are  36U0  students ;  and  out 
of  a  population  of  one  million  and  a  half  of  Calvinists,  there  are  7200  stU' 
dents.  Thus  there  are  32,500  students,  and  those  who  profess  the  Greek 
ritual  are  not  ioduded  in  this  number. 
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Thb  German  Architect  Thiirmer,  now  in  Rome,  who  puUished,  a  shut 
time  since,  some  beautiful  fiewB  of  Athens,  has,  in  company  with  Otto 
Stackelberj;,  a  celebrated  Ru^an  trav^er,  made  a  discovery  of  the  highest 
importance  to  archsological  science.  While  engaged  in  their  excavalLons 
at  Cometo  (Tarquinium),  they  found,  in  three  v;iults,  a  number  of  vases, 
domeslic  utensils,  and  cuhous  paintings.  They  also  discovered  a  frieze  of 
132  fijmres,  representinij  a  variety  of  plays  in  the  jEginetic  style.  The 
painted  vases  are  exquisitely  beautiful ',  drawings  from  the  paintings  have 
been  made,  and  wilt  be  published  l>y  Stackelberg.  A  Frenchman,  M. 
Raoiil  Rochette,  the  author  of  a  work,  '  8ur  les  Colonies  Grecqnes,' 
and  of  some  silly  letters  from  Switzerland,  hearing  olthediscovery,  hastened 
to  the  spot,  accompanied  by  artists,  to  take  drawmgs.  His  intention  mtji  to 
pubbsbsome  account  of  the  curiosities;  buthe  waspreTentedfrom  his  pur* 
pose  by  Cardinal  Somagha,  who  would  not  allow  the  German  artist  and 
his  companion  to  be  deprived  of  the  hobour  of  their  discovety  by  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  M.  Raoul  Rochette, 

I.  Pelertburg. 

'the  acadea:~  ' 
.  t.  Petersbure  for  theyear  1827-28  is — What  were  the  consequences  o.  _.. 
domination  of  the  Moj;ols  in  Russia  to  the  constitution  of  the  atate  and  the 
culture  of  the  people  ?— to  be  considered,  especially,  in  a  pohlical  point  of 

The  literature  of  Russia  has  received  verf  important  additions  by  several 

valuable  works,  which  have  lately  appeared  at  Moscow.  Professor  Divi- 
Kubsky  has  brought  before  the  pMus  his  Flora  of  Moscow.  Professor 
Fischer  pubhshed  about  the  same  time  '  Notices  sur  les  Plantes  fossUes  de 
Moscow.'  Professor  Reis  has  written,  *  Ordo  bibliothecte  universitatis 
Ca^areee-Mosqucnsis,  Latine  et  Russice.'  Professor  Meraliakov  has 
finished  the  first  part  of  his  translation  of  Tasso.  Levezky  has  completed 
the  second  part  of  his  Zoolo^.  Magkow  has  completed  his  encyclope- 
dical survey  of  the  military  sciences ;  while  Iwashkovsky  is  occupied  upon 
a  Gretk  and  Russian  Lexicon  in  two  volumes.  The  expenses  of  most  of 
these  works  is,  in  the  first  instance,  defrayed  by  the  univenity  of  Moscow. 
The  liberahty  with  which  literature  and  the  fine  arts  are  patronized  by  (he 
nobility  of  Russia  may  be  observed  from  the  many  splendid  works  pub- 
lished  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  many  distinguished  mdi- 

Count  Romaniow  has  lately  printed  at  Casan,  in  lar^  folio,  at  his  own 
expense,  Abul^hasis'  History  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars.  The  splendid 
map  of  Moldavia  in  six  lai^  folio  sheets,  which  lately  ^peared  at  Amster* 
dam,  was  produced  after  a  survey  under  the  direction  of  the  Russian 
general  Bawr. 

The  Mongol  literature,  which  to  this  day  has  been  much  neglected,  begins 
to  claim  the  public  attention,  from  the  munificent  liberaUty  and  assiduous 
leal  with  which  the  study  of  it  is  now  patronized.  The  emperor  has  pre- 
sented 10,000  rubles  to  Dr.  Sdiraidt,  already  known  by  his  discoveries  in 
the  history  of  Middle  Asia,  to  furnish  him  with  materials  for  pubhahing 
the  ^at  Historical  work  of  Sananc  Satsan,  Chunlaidschi  der  Ortas,  con- 
lainiDg  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Mongols,  written  in  IBS2.  The  original 
work  will  be  accompanied  with  a  translation  and  voluminous  conunentary, 
and  the  editor  has  led  us  to  hope  that  he  will  furnish  a  Mongol  graminar. 
U.  Igumnow  of  Jikutzk  ii  occiq)ied  in  compiling  a  Mongol-Ru^ian  dic- 

tioDwy, 
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tionuy,  and  in  this  undertaking  he  has  beenassistedby  the  bounty  of  the 


Captain  Etholen,  in  the  serriee  of  the  Russian -American  company,  has 
lately  sent  to  the  university  of  St.  Petersburg  a  rare  coBection  of  curiosi- 
ties,  collected  during  his  travels  in  North  America  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

The  translations  which  have  lately  appeared  shon  that  classical  Uteris 
ture  is  not  neglected  in  Russia.  Odolensky  has  published  Plato's  work  on 
laws  ;  and  Martinov,  already  known  to  the  public  by  his  vernon  o!  Ana- 
creon,  another  of  Pindar,  which  forms  part  of  a  series  of  Iranslationa 
from  the  Greek  writers. 

Vie  university  of  Moscow  contains  6S6  students,  and  that  of  St  Peters- 
burg, which  was  only  founded  in  1819,  has  already  risen  to  the  number  of 
460.    Tlie  government  does  not  allow  any  lectures  on  philosophy. 

A  new  institution  for  the  study  of  the  oriental  langviages  is  rising  in 
Russia.  M.  Lazaieu,  an  ArmeiuBn  of  Moscow,  lately  deceased,  has  be- 
queathed a  confuderatale  sum  to  found  a  school,  where,  lieside  other  sci- 
ences, the  Turkish,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Armenian  languages  are  to  be 
taught 

Hassan  Begh,  a  native  of  Persia,  who  has  lately  been  converted  to 
Christianitv,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the  Persian  at  the  univentt]^  of 
Casan.  Tiie  celebrated  Pototian  collection  of  Mohammedan  coins,  consist- 
ing of  about  1000  pieces,  has  been  purchased  by  the  same  university  for 
70  DO  rubles. 

The  printing  of  Rhasis'  French  and  Turkish  Toc^nlaiy  ia  begun,  and 
may  tie  expected  to  be  soon  finished- 
Professor  Senkowski  had  undertaken  to  publish  the  Bergerenian  Dic- 
tionnaire  Abrfge  Fran9ai9,  Arabe ;  but,  on  account  of  an  unfortunate  dif- 
ference between  M.  Berggren  and  M.  Senkowski,  the  printing  has  been 
suddenly  stopped. 

The  Russian  government  has  resolved  to  found  an  oriental  professor- 
shq)  in  the  university  of  Kharkov,  which  hitherto  is  the  only  college  in 
the  empire  where  there  is  no  chair  for  teaching  oriental  literature.  The 
languages  to  be  tauglit  are  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian.  M.  de  Porowski 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  appointed  curator  of  the  university. 

A  poetical  anthology  has  lately  been  published  by  Illichevsky,  mem- 
ber of  the  Literary  Socie^,  the  Society  for  Russian  Literature,  and  other 
institutions  at  St  Petersburg,  under  the  title  of  Opiti  v' Antologicheshom 
Sodom,  ^e.  This  Lttle  volume,  which  is  very  elegantly  printed,  contains  a 
variey  of  fables,  tales,  epigrams,  &c.  amounting  altogether  to  two  hundred 
and  sixty  different  pieces.  Many  of  these  di^iaj  great  talent ;  and  the 
collection  has  I>een  verf  fiivourably  reoeived. 

Dukh  Karamxina,  or  the  Spirit  of  Karamzin,  in  two  volumes,  with  a 
portrut  of  the  Russian  liistonan,  is  a  collection  of  the  most  admired 
passages  from  his  various  works.  The  editor,  M.  tvanchin-Pisarev,  has 
arranged  them  under  the  head  of  philosophical,  political,  and  literaiy  sub- 
jects ;  and  has  illustrated  them  with  critical  and  historical  remarks. 
I;  Jovsky's  Elements  of  Chemisliy,  of  which  the  firstvolume  of  the  second 
edition  has  just  appeared,  is  a  work  no  less  admirable  for  the  purity  of 
its  s^e,  thui  for  its  scientific  arrangement.  In  tliis  voUune,  the  author 
treids  of  the  simple  chemical  elements ;  in  the  two  following  he  will  speak 
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technical  terms  and  names,  substituting  equivalent  Russian  nords. 

A  series  of  letten  on  Bastem  Siberia,  a  region  comwativety  little 
known,  even  to  the  Russians  themselves,  has  be^  published  durm^  tha 
pKsent  year,  by  M.  Alexis  Maitos,  who,  during  a  residence  of  s^enl 
"Vf  in  that  countiT,  collected  mudi  interesting  and  important  infbnna- 

n  relsttve  to  it,  WUeh  he  has  embodied  in  this  fom.  These  letters  are 
n  an  agreeable  s^le.  and  evenwhen  exhibit  an  intellig^it  and 
f  mitKL  Amuw  numermu  otoer  intereating  partieukn,  the  au- 
■wi  Hiies  an  Moount  ofthree  &mifies  of  British  nusuonaries,  settled  near 
Sdenginsk ;  two  of  whom  cniginalfy  came  from  Glasgow.  The  rdigious 
ctTwnomea  atibe  Bnriats,  a  sect  of  Lama  worshippers,  on  the  borders  of 
Iiake  Gasiui  are  also  very  fiilly  described.  The  work  contains  a  J^an  of 
Ir^ushk,  a  map  of  the  route  from  that  city  to  Kiahkta  along  Lake  Baikal, 
•ad  several  views ;  among  which  is  one  of  the  missionaiy  colony  near 
Selenginsk. 

Katenin's  Andromache,  whicb  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St 
Petersbuig,  on  the  15th  of  last  Febniaiy,  is  spoken  of  by  the  Russian  jour- 
nalists, as  the  best  tra^y  that  has  t>eeD  produced  for  several  years.  Al- 
tttougfa  the  same  subject  has  been  alreacfy  treated  both  by  Euripides  and 
Racine,  Katemn  has  imparted  to  it  a  great  d^ree  of  novelty,  by  laying  the 
■cene  in  IVoy  itself,  on  the  night  when  it  was  U^ken  by  the  Greeks.  In  the 
piece  of  the  French  dramatist,  Henoione  is  the  real  heroine ;  but  here  it  is 
the  IVojan  [nincess,  whose  misfortunes  and  whose  matranal  affection  inte- 
TCSt  the  apectators.  Tliis  character  is  finely  drawn ;  and  the  conflict  between 
her  tatf  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  her  love  for  her  child,  that 
innqtta  ba'to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  order  to  save  him,  is  punted  in  the 
moat  afibcting  manner.  The  quarrel  between  Fyrrhus  and  Agamemnon  is 
an  excdient  scene,  and  the  latter  has  all  the  fierceness  and  naughtiness  of 
Ilia  Homeric  prototype. 

A  collection  of  travek  through  Tartaiy  and  other  eastern  countries, 
made  duriiw  the  thirteenth,  fburteentli,  and  flfleenth  centuries,  1^  Marco 
Polo,  Man&ville,  Schildber^,  Barbaro,  Contarini,  and  other  foreigners, 
has  been  published  in  the  Russian  langus^,  by  M.  Yazaikov,  who  has 
Qiua  pafbnned  a  most  essential  service  to  his  countrymen.  This  transla- 
tion IS  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  s^Ie,  and  is  en- 
riched with  many  curious  and  vahmble  notes. 

In  an  histcrical  tale,  entitled  Gosnilaiky,  printed  at  Moscow,  an  anony-' 
nous  author  has  attempted,  but  with  no  great  success,  to  produce  a  kind 
•     "-  "Jromance,4la  Walter  Scott, 


Knout's  Letters  <d  a  Russian  Naval  Offieer  give  a  faithful  and  ani' 
mated  nctaire  tf  the  eiqicdition  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  tiie  Mediterranean, 
tinder  Adminl  So^vin.  These  letten  abound  likewise  with  descriptiona 
of  various  places,  anec^itet  of  eminent  characters,  &c.  while  the  s^Ie  is 
^stinguished  f^  its  perspicuity  and  correctness.  Since  the  publication  of 
this  w(ffk,  the  author  b  dead. 

GoliU's  Ojiit  Nauki  Ixyathtthnago,  or  Theory  of  Criticigm  in  the  Fine 
Arts  and  Literature,  is  a  work  of  great  merit;  and  displays  a  depth  of 
thinking  and  justness  of  taste,  that  will  place  the  author  on  a  level  with  the 
best  asthetietd  writers  of  other  countries.  It  must  be  silmitted,  however, 
Out  s<»ne  of  his  rules  are  too  aibitraiy,  and  founded  rather  upon  autho- 
i^  than  iqMm  analo^cal  reasoniiig. 

TOL.  I.  MO.  t.  z  Not 
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Not  contented  with  tranalatiiig  the  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Bcott,  the 
Russians  hare  fabricated  othen,  which  the  bookaellen  of  Moacow  paas 
off  as  his  nttductioiui ;  although  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  th^  Bare 
nothing  of  Sir  Walter  in  than,  bijrond  his  nune  on  the  title-pages,    Amons 


these  toi-4ii<Ml  Scotch  novds  is  one  entitled  Gustarus  Waldheim,  wlU(£ 
•Ten  had  not  Uie  worthy  baronet  already  bo  numerous  a  iitenryjrogeny  of 
his  own,  he  would  hardly  care  to  adopt,  lYanslatians  of  the  Talisman,  and 
of  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  were  published  last  year  at  Uoscow. 

An  interesting  work  has  lately  speared  relative  to  the  prinoqHd  ocdko- 
tions  of  pictures  at  St.  Petenbnrg,  under  the  title  of  Kvmst  und  Alter- 
thum,  in  St  Petenburg,    In  the  first  vdunw  (the  only  <me  vetpntalisludj 


arranged  both  chronologically  and  according  to  sehools.  This  d 
tion  not  only  renders  the  book  more  useflil  as  a  work  of  rdiereoce,  Init  le«i 
firagmentary  tbsn  a  mere  catalogue  raisonni.  Historical  notices  are  given 
respecting  many  of  the  pictures,  and  also  the  characteristics  of  the  varioos 
masters.  The  gallery  of  the  Herraitsge  is  particularly  rich  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Spanish  school,  commencing  with  Antonio  del  Rincon,  and 
continued  down  to  Alonso  Miguel  de  Tobar,  who  died  in  1758. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  pleasing  to  our  readers  to  hare  the  following  notiee 
of  the  Rne  Arts  in  Russia.  We  do  not  pledge  ourselves  for  its  correct- 
ness, for  it  is  derived  from  Russian  sources.  We  hs.ve  hesid,  indeed,  from 
English  residents  in  Russia,  that  in  that  country  there  is  a  veiy  exalted 
opinion  enterfained  of  native  merit  in  the  above  department.  Veiy  little, 
however,  has  been  hitherto  known  on  this  subject  in  other  countries.  Hie- 
structure  erected  for  the  academy,  of  which  the  empress  laid  the  first  stose 
in  1765,  is  itself  a  most  magnificent  pile,  and  does  honour  to  the  taatear' 


atnlity  of  its  architect,  Kakorinov,  who,  it  should  be  recorded,  was  a  natiTC 
of  Siberia.  This  edifice  will  not  sufi'^  by  a  comparison  with  any  otiier  of 
the  same  period,  either  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.    Indeed,  Rusna  mutt  b« 


allowed  to  have  produced  sevenJ  very  distinguished  arclntects,  (br,  as  may 
be  imagined,  this  art  has  met  with  more  encouragement  than  the  rest; 
while,  in  a  new  cwttal,  and  under  munificent  soTawigns,  (^^mrtunities  have 
not  Iwen  wanting  for  it  to  exert  its  powers.  A  taste  tw  paintiiw  and  sculp- 
ture does  not  insure,  as  a  matter  of  course,  patronage  to  the  uving  artist; 
tiie  owmoisaeur  may  collect  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  and  the  virtuoso 
gatha:  around  him  the  relics  of  antiquity,  but  buildings  cannot  be  im- 
piHted ;  he  who  erects  them  must  be  content  to  a.Tail  himself  of  the  talent 
of  his  contemp<n^hes. 

During  the  reign  of  Catherine,  the  academy  sent  finlh  not  less  than  one 
thousand  artists ;  among  them  were  Sokolov,  who  distinguished  himself  as 
an  historical  punter,  and  who  fimned  his  style  upon  that  of  Battoni ;  and 
Akimov,  and  Ugriumov,  who  likewise  fbUowed  the  same  bnnch  of  the 
art  Levitsky  displayed  considerable  talent  in  portraiture,  as  did  also 
Borovikovsky,  a  native  of  Little  Riuna,  and  Shtshukin.  In  Undsem 
may  be  mentioned  Shtshediin,  Matviev,  IvanoT,  (who  also  painted  batw- 
|»eces,)  and  Hartinov :  the  latter  displayed  considonlde  taste  in  hts  emu- 
positions,  a  beautiful  tone  of  colounng,  and  great  freedmn  of  pencil:  t9 
these  may  be  added  Aleiiev,  who  has  been  termed  the  Rusuan  CanalettL 
Gordiev,  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  aca^n^,  was  a  sciibtor  of  con- 
aiderat)le  ability :  his  taste  was  correct,  and  the  sMe  of  his  orweries  vf- 
proaebed  that  of  the  antique.  His  contemporary,  Koilovsky,  who  died  m 
1809,  excelled  him  in  originality  and  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and, 
like  Michael  Angelo,  of  whom  he  was  both  an  admirer  and  as  imilatOT,  he 

Itrved 
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loved  to  diipUy  his  skill  in  this  particular  branch.  He  has  once  been  eclipsed 
by  Martos,  a  living  artist,  irho,  if  credit  be  ^ven  to  the  praises  lavished 
upon  him,  must  be  one  of  the  first  sculptors  in  Europe,  Less  fiery  in  his 
conceptions  than  Kozlovsl^,  his  figures  satisfy  the  eye  better,  although  the 
flnt  impreuion  be  not  so  vivid  and  deep ;  and  ifhisproductioiMpossess  not 
the  gnce  of  CaDorm,  tbey  have  less  of  affectaition  and  roannerism.  while  hia. 
drapoies  are  decidedly  laperior  to  those  of  the  Italian.  Hii  s^le  of  execu. 
lion  is  correct,  the  expression  of  his  llnnres  ahra^  notde,  and  hia  bas- 
n&eti  tn^  master^.  In  architecture  the  most  distiiurulshed  names  are 
those  of  Bazhenov  (died  1798);  V(dkov(died  1803);  StBrov(died  ISie);^ 
ZakkaroT,  Andrew  MiUuulor,  Voronikhin,  and  Demertzov.  Bazhenov  and 
StaroT  were  both  pupila  of  Kakoiinov;  the  former  made  a  magnificent 
derign  for  the  restoration  of  the  Kremlin ;  the  latter  built  the  churcn  of  St 
Atoander  Nevsky,  the  Tauiidan  palace,  and  the  el^nt  chunji  of  St. 
Serbia,  at  Tiarakoe  Selo.  That  immense  pile,  the  Adnuralty,  at  St  Feters- 
buwh,  is  a  splendid  monument  of  the  abili^  and  taste  of  ZsJtborav. 
MikhaOor.  who  was  the  colleague  of  the  k^t-mantioned  artist,  in  the  aca- 
demy, was  the  ardiitect  of  the  beautiful  church  of  St  Catherine,  at  St 
Petmbnrg.  We  might  extend  Uais  catalogue  very  considerably,  were  we 
not  aware  that  a  bare  enumeration  of  names  is  neither  interesting  nor  en- 
tertaining ;  we  must,  however,  he  pemiitled  to  say  here  a  few  words  respect- 
ing a  livmg  painter,  Yegoriev,  who,  if  he  at  all  merit  the  following  eulo- 
gium,  must  be  a  very  supeiior  genius : — 

'  Yegoriev  i3  an  artist  gifted  with  extraordinary  talent,  and,  in  point  of 
design,  has  very  few  riva^  in  Europe.  His  works  excited  astonishment 
even  in  Rome :  fais  s^le  b  noble,  tasteful,  and  elevated ;  his  composition  is 
admirable ;  and  his  execution  agreeable  and  fascinating.  Did  hia  {uctures 
but  possess  more  uniform  vigour,  were  the  expression  of  his  feces  bolder, 
and  did  hepaymoresttCDtiDn  to  both  linear  and  aii  rial  perspective,  his  pro- 
ductions would  be  faultless,  and  would  satufy  the  most  ri^  critic  I 
should  then  not  hesitate  to  call  him  our  Rafiaelle,  but  approximating  more 
to  the  antique  than  the  painter  of  Urbino.' 

Slockholjn. 
Thk  Academy  of  Muuo  has  elected,  as  honorary  member,  Schneider,  the 
— ''■ — '-'  — T  of  the  Last  Judgment 


Dk.  Mobl,  who  is  ^pointed  to  the  oriental  prof^orship  at  the  Umversity 
of  Tul»ngen,  is  about  to  proceed  to  India,  by  order  of  the  government  of 
Wurtemb^,  to  purchase  oriental  manusor^ts. 

VeniM. 
In  the  annals  of  literatiire  nothing  new  has  in  this  city  exdted  so  much 
interest  as  a  Dissertation  on  the  History,  Progress,  Revolution,  and  pr9- 
sent  stale  of  Italian  Musio,  by  Maver,  a  Venetian.  He  attempts  to  show 
that  music  is  on  Qie  decline  b  Italy.  He  places  the  Marinis,  CiampoUs, 
Aclullimis,  &c.  after  Qie  Dantes  and  Ariostos  of  music.  He  calls  Rossini 
the  Marini  of  modem  music  and  accuses  him  of  degrading  his  talents,  from 
w  endeavour  to  [deaae  the  vulgar  taste. 
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FOREIGN   WORKS 

PUBLISHED  WTTHIN  THE  LAST  THREE  MOUTHS. 


THEOLOGY. 
Ahnoit.    Budolph's  iind  Ida'«  Briefa 
nber  dia  Unieraclieidiuigilehi 


Kinlui,  8n>.  Dradtn.  it.  Oi. 
Aidi«iibronner,  M„  Uber  den  B^iff 
del  Vemunfc  uud  iiber  den  nothwen- 
digen  Vamimfl^brBuch  in  den  Oe- 
Kenatandea  der  Baligitm,  4to.  Bawi' 


t.ed. 


BmKluieider,  K.  Q.  I/ehrbnch  der  Re- 
ligion nnd  der  Oeiduchle  der  cliritt- 
lichea  Kindie.  Zwaito  varbeMerte 
anflage,  8ro.  Qolia.  4i.  6d. 

Edutain,  Boron  d'.    Det  J^niiUa,  Svo. 

£icUioni-  Binleitung  in  du  N«ue  Te«' 
tameat,  Svo.  Voll.  IV,  Bad  V.  Lripi. 
II.  U. 

F^nfilon,   ■»   CoTTeipimdance,    pobliee 
poor  la  premiere  fois  lui'  lei  muiun 
tcriU  originauz  et  la  plupan  inUiu, 
Sto.  VoL  V.  9j. 
"a*  To  be  compteltd  in  abaul  B  valumat. 

GuiUoa.  Bibliothique  chnsie  dea  Pima 
de  I'EgliM  Orecque  et  Latino,  on 
Conn  d'Eloqueoce  Sacrie,  8ro.  VoU. 
XXII.  et  XXIII.  U  U. 

Hahn,  A.  An  die  Ei-angeliM^  Kirche, 
znntchit  in  Saehien  und  Freuucn. 
Eine  oflene  Erkllriuig,  Svo.  Lripxir. 
4i.ed. 

Hahn,  A.  De  Bationaliimi,  qui  didtur, 
ten  indide  et  qua  cnm  Natnrajiuia 
eontineacnr  ntione,  8ra.  Lectio.  3i. 

Haie,  K.  Onoui,  oder  EvangaUKbe 
GlBUbenilehre  f  lir  die  Qebildeten  wii- 
aenacbafcl.  daitgeilcllt.  VoL  I.  8vu. 
Iaju.  Jt.  a 

Hanpt,  K.  G.  BiUische  Keal  nnd  Ver- 
M  EncTdc^Xdie.  VoL  III.  Fart  2.  Sro. 
Qwd&i.  7/. 

UlTaeweo,  J.  M.  Beitriige  mi  Hooiile- 
tik.  VoL  L  Part  2,  and  VoL  11.  Part  L 
Sto.  Hol«eil.  7>.  ed 

Kuster,  F.B.  Lebibnch  der  FaatoraLvis- 
tanicbaft,  mic  bewnderer  Klicluicht 
anf  Fatcoral-Weiiheit,  Svo.  Kill.  lOi. 

Euinoel,  C.  T.  Connnentariu)  in  Jibroa 
Novi  Teatamenti  hiacoricoi.  Vol.  IV. 
AcU  ApoatoloTum.  Editio  lecunda, 
■uctior,  8vo.  Lipt.  1?'.  6d. 

Die  Lei|niger  Diiputatiou  eine  Thairio- 
giKhe  Denliachrifi.  Leiftig. 

Ln^MT't  Wsike.  la  einer  dM  Bediirf- 
niaderZeit  iaarUdiBichligmden  Aui- 
WaU,  10  voli.  Sro.  Uaa£rg.  II. 


UjOJer,  J.  A. 

und  die  Einlu  aainei  Zelt,  beaaadai* 

im  Kampfe  mit  d«m  Aiianiimua,  Sro. 

2  voli.  9:  6d. 
Slontloiier.    Let  Jiniiles,  let  Congr£- 

BBtioni,  et  le  FartL  PrGCre  en  1S23. 

>I«inoii«  i  &L  le  Comte  de  VilMd, 

Svo.  1827-  7'- 
HUller  Uber  die  Offenbanmg  Johannii, 

8va.  BerSn.  It,  Bd. 
Neander,A,  AUgenuine Oeadiidtte der 

chriKllchen     Rdigioo   und    Einto, 

Vol.  I.  Farts.  Svo.  Oa^.  lOt. 
PauM,  K.    QcaohiAte  der  Aotwander. 

ung  der  EvBngeliiidien  SaUnugBT  ini 

Jabre  1733.  Leip:  it. 
Richatd  et  Geraud.  Bililiotbeqne  Sacr^ 


lutortque. 


Dialionaaira  u: 

dogmatiqua,   cbdo     , 

Eccl^iiastiquea,  8vo.  Tom.  XXIX- 8«. 
RosemDQIleri,  E.  F.  C.  Scholia  in  VetOa 

Tettamenmni.    Pan  VII.    Vol.  8. 

FroidieM  Uinona,  Editio  eecuada, 

anctioT,  Svo.  Lip:  Bt.  6d. 
HoaeumUUer    et    Maurer,    CommeDt*- 

tionee  Tiieologiis.  Tom.  111.    Ft.  1. 

Svo.  Lipt.  14t. 
Schi«der,  J.   P.      Handbucb  der   0«. 

ecbichtedwcluittLKirche,  Sto.  Leqi. 

1S(. 
Teatamentam  Noviun  Ornoe  et  latine. 

Stadio  et  cuia  L.  Van  Eta,  Svo.  7V- 

bingm.  10a.  M. 
Viollel  et  Daniel.  lUmm^  dea  CieTanoea 

BeligieuMi  de  la  plupart  dea  peuplea 

du  monde,  ISmo.  4i.  6d. 
IPettB,  de.   Vorlesungen  liber  die  ReB- 

KiOQ,  Bto.  SeriiH.  18t, 
Wolf,  h.    Hiatoriacher  Vorbericht  and 

Tbeol,  Beoiarkungea  m  dem  AaCmf* 

del    blachofl.    Q^enl-Vicanata    ait 

Brudi»a1,  an  leinem  DiBneuo-Clenia 

nir  Veriheidiffung,  von  Feim  Rein' 

harda  Wesenlehren  dei   cbriMUclMn 

Olanben.    Her&oig.  too  L.  Van  En^ 

4to.  fFiirii,  St.td. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
BlBKhe,  B.  H.  Daa  BitM  im  Giuklmn 

mit  der  Weltordnuwr  daiMteltt,  sfti, 

Leipi.  lU.id. 
Deycka,  F,    De  Mi^ariuffum  Doctrina 

^niquB  apud  Flatonem  et  AriUOH- 

lem  vestigiii,  Sro.  Bonn.  2i.  Sd. 
QamblUer,  J.  Vemeli  auer  sedfbigten 

Santellnng  ddrMetapkyaik  dai  abev. 
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Intoi  VthnmltUwn,  6wo.    fPunb. 

3i.«rf. 
Oroos,  F.   Uber  daa  Wcmd  der  Seelen. 

•tHnmRen  and  rin  danuihergeleiletea 

B<nthd]ungipHiicip  denelb^    Bro. 

HtidtO.  2t.e<f. 
Heinroth,  J.  a  A.   Die  Pvydiologle  all 

Selbateikcmitaiulahre,     8*u    Ldpx. 

\4M.tid. 
KrrMriii^,  H.  tod.  HaaptjKuiItte  eu 

einer  wmemchaftlichsn  BsgiUndnng 

iat   HanKdun-Kenutniu  oder  An* 

UtroiMdiigie ;  eiue  phlkMOfA,  AUuud- 

hug,  Svo.  B«rSi>.  4*.  Odl 
FKtKh,  lt_.F.W.  Andeunuiftea Ubw  du 

Dotlnraullgc  VeiUUtoin  it»  BewDMt- 

Wordena  eq  dsm  BewuuUSefn,  8vo. 


'  If.  (ML 


Pfailoa 


idite 


in  Suben 
0  UDd  dcs  SnpeTTUt- 
a  Na^traf;  hut  Lelp- 
^er  Di^ntallan  voDi  (^pponeutan, 
Knif .  Xiifpit.  2*. 

Bktde,  J.  G.  Sbtr  Bell^Sw  BUdnng, 
Uythologis,  tmd  PhiloawMe  d«r  Hiu- 
dni,  mit  Rtk^ncht  anf  ihn  tiUMa 
Gcachidkte,  t  *i^  tHa.  Lt^.  II.  IS*. 

Sabt,  J.  OmiidBD)«D  der  allgnn.  Phl- 
kaophie  nadt  der  Sun.  Anflage  Miner 
DantelhiDg  dendbea,  Sro.  MHikK.  2j. 

gBwafflaMn,  D.  T.  K.  Zui  Eioleiiuiig 
in  die  Philoaopkie,  Oro.  JUoM.  Si.  6(f. 

Windiadunann,  C.  3.  H.  Die  Fhilmo- 
^la  Im  Ftnrtnag  der  WeltgesdhiiAte. 
F  TheO.  Dig  Onindlufl  der  Philo- 
aoplile  im  Horgealaad.  Y*  Abtheilang, 
Sro.  Ban.  17j. 

JURISPRUDENCE  AND  POLITI- 
CAL PCONOMY.    POLITICS. 
L'A]if;Ie(«iTe  et  Don  MIgnel,  ^to-Parii. 

B«Mr,  A.    Ldhrtnich  der  Sttafrsohtt- 

vinaaiEbafC  Sm.  ma.  lOf. 
BMhmanB-HattwGg,  A.  Vemdie  flber 

einarine    Tlieile    der   Theorie    dcs 

Radio,  8*0.  BtrUK.  9t.  M. 
BbnqnL   HiatoiM  d«  l*E«podtion  d« 

Frodnlta   d>   rindnttiia   Frtufalae, 

Sra  9*. 
BouU,  » 

OouTememeni 

Plena,  8vo.  3(.  6d, 
Bom^nignon.  Hanuel  da  JniTi  (IB  Con- 

mentdre  nir  Is  LigMation  relative  1 

I'OrgwDimion   dn   Jutt,    Ac    Bro, 

10>.  M. 
Bntte,  W.   AUgemelne  WiiMnaeliaft*- 

— •-■— -    -■-  bwoDdanr  Btolelnuu; 
I  CuD«nlwiMeiHdwR 


Caiues  Crimlnella   Cilebres  da    19" 

Sikle.  Tom.  II.  At  per  rol.  10«. 

*^"   7b  be  com^etei  in  4  m/i. 

diacereau.  Journal  dn  Avcnlfa,  ou  R«- 
cueil  g^eral  des  Loll,  Ordonnancea 
Royalea,  &c.  Bvo.  Vol.  VIII. 

Codes  (lei  liz)  du  Royanme  de  Franea, 
tluok  I2mo.  Portr.  1887.  10*.  6.1. 

Coipa  du  Dndc  Frannui,  ou  Reoanil 
comptet  in  Loia,  Decreta,  Ordoo- 
noncei,  ArrSt^  Benatnt-Conmltea, 
Segiemeni,  avii  dn  Coni^  d'Etat 
publics  depuii  1788  juai{D'an  IS8fi, 
Mil  en  ordre  eC  annotA  par  OaliBaet, 
8¥0.  No.  XXVIIL    Each  S».  Si 

Db11i»,  Juriepmdeace  f^itale  dn  '9aj. 
aume  en  mati^re  dnle,  oommeiciAla 
el  crimioalle.  Ninir.  fdition,  dtOi 
VoL  VII,  part  I.  IB». 

Durand,  Court  d'Eloqaence,  t  I'maga 
del  jeunee  gene  que  te  deitiiient  au 
Barreau  ou  k  la  Tiiboue  NatiMMle, 
8TO,  Tom.  I. 

DuTergier,C(dlectioii  Com^ite  del  LcJi, 
Decnts,  OrdonnmiGea,  lUgtaooieet 
Avii  du  Conieil  d'ttsl.  Sro.  Tom. 
XXI.  lOi.M. 

Del  EitaMednuenUt  dd  Jnndo  en  iM 
nueroa  eatadoa  Americano!,  par 
CvloaComte,  ISmo.  /■am,  I B87.  Si. 

Fenet,  Racueil  oomplet  de*  TraTwiuc 
pr^paiBtoirea  du  Code  CiriL  8fo. 
Vob.  IV.  and  VI.  each  10*.  Of. 

Fflntenthal,  F.  A.  L.,  Beal-BnCToIo- 
lilUie  de>  geianunten  in  DeuUdi- 
land  geJtenden  gemeinen  Rediti.  IL 
BandH—O.  Sro.  Berla,  17'.  M. 

Gaii,  luslllutiomim  Conimentarhi* 
qnanm,  live,  de  Acciomlnu.  Reettn. 
adnot.  pei^  tdjedt  A.  O.  Heffter. 
4to.  Bern/ini,  lOi. 

Guide  gfnfral  mi  AffUree,  on  reeueil  la 
phu  complet  dei  modUee  de  torn  lea 
aete*  que  Ton  pent  pasMr  woi  Sdng 

E'*6,  mis   en  conoordaace  arec  la 
JalalioQ  Botuelle.  ISmo.  3«*  idi- 

Hoffmann,  L.^  Hagaitn  der  Foliin- 
Oetetie.  Vol.  III.  Sro.  Ber^  b. 

HOIlmann,  K.  D.,  StldteirMen  do 
Alictelattcre,  Zweyter  Theil.  Bro. 
Boim.  I0(,  ed 

Kortilm,  F.,  die  Gntstehimga.ge«cQi!dita 
der  freinidtiachen  Bilnde  im  roittel- 
alter  und  in  der  neueren  Zelt,  Tier 
BUcher.  Bro.  ZttriiA.  Ot.Bd. 

Knig.  Caoningt  DeukmaL  Odot  luw< 
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'  nopoIltiKhe  BetnditungeD  liber 
Caooingt  Tod  uud  die  Folgen  de*- 
wlben.  8vo.  ]^pz.  2f. 

\jax  JRmumi  Bui^imdionuia.  Ex  jur« 
ronuuia  et  gernjanico  iUusC  A,  F. 
Barkow.  aro.  Oreifawald,  ^^.  6d. 

Locri,  1a  Ii^tUtian  dvile,  commar- 
d«l«  M  criminBlle  de  U  Fmic«,  ou 
Commentaire  compleioeat  des  Code* 
Fntnskti.  Sto.  Vol.  X.  13*.  6<;. 

Uataiia  crimiiul  foren)e,o  traUdo  udI- 
Teml  teorico  ;  practice  da  lo«  dellcUM 
y  deliocuenMi  en  general  y  eepecie, 
Jul.,  ni  mutor  el  docWi  Don  Senen 
Viluutn  7  Mantn.  VoU.  II,  III,  and 
IV.  evo.  Pari*,  7». 

Harteni,  C  de,  CauMH  do  Droit  des 
Gen*.  3  vol*.  Svo.  Ltiptig,  ii.  2t.  6d. 

Uerlin,  lUperMire  Univenel  da  Jurii- 
pmdnicB,  6~*  idit,    Tom.  X.  4to. 
U.  7.. 
To  be  eompleled  in  IS  voluwtti. 

Mlttennuer,  C.  J.  A.,  du  deuttche 
Smfverfahraa  in  der  FortbUdnng 
durch  Oeridit»febrauah  iind  Puti- 
Culsr-Oeutibucber  uud  in  genauer 
Vergleichiuig  mit  dent  engUichen 
Und  rrvixiiiiiiclieii  iitiaf-FroaBM.  2 
▼Ob.  8to.    Heidrlbrrg,  17i>  fl^ 

MiiDch,  E.,  die  Scliickiaie  dec  alien 
luid  nsusn  Kortet  von  SpanieD.  VoL 
II.  8ro.  Snuig.  7>.  6d. 

UUodken,  N.,de  juieecclMiBcatbolicB 
■bttuendi  impedimeDta  matrimmuum 
djrimencia.  UJuertatiocAnonice.  8to. 
CoUmtm,  Si.  6d. 

Pothier,  Sea  (Eutt^  revuei  inr  toata* 
lei  andeimaB  MlttouB,  33'°'  A'crouBH, 

.   Sto.  i: 

R«nieilg«ii£rml  del  ancieonei  Loii  Fnul- 
■jaiMB,  depuU  Tan  430  juiqu'k  Is 
r^TOlutian  da  1789,  par  luiabert, 
Demiiy,  Armet.  Tom.  XI  and  XII. 
ISf. 

Sainl-Edme,  DiEtioBnaira  de  la  Vi~ 
nalil^  dan*  loulea  lea  partie*  da  monde 
oaaaa.  Sro.  No.  XVUI.  each  3>  G<f . 

fidilegela    Danmarka    or  Uercugdom- 
11  StaUret-  Bvn.   KjiAtnhavti. 
■  ,   T.,   Bnej-clopBdia    juris  per 
jjaropam  commuiui.    8vo.  Berol.  7j- 

S<miilaUner  ,J.,  da*  Oeaterreicbiacheii 
HandebMcbt.  4".  auflage.  Oro. 
mm.  6*. 

fiappl^ment  bu  Recivdl  dei  prinoipaiiz 
IWid  d' Alliance  de  Paix,  de  Trtve, 
de  NeutraUti,  de  Coounarce,  de  U- 
miua,  d'Echuga,  &o.,  par  Oeorge 
Fredirie  de  Hartent,  eontisUi  par 
frtdJric  SaaUdd.  TomeX,  pramiin 
partie,  1822—1633.  8to.  Go/(.  9j. 


lAtt  of  Fortign  Bookt 


MEDICINE,  CHEMISTRY,  AND 

NATURAL  HISTOEV. 
Balbig,  Flore  LyooDaUe,  ooDaacription 

dm  PlantM  qui  aroiiKiit  daoa  let  ou 

vlnmi  da  LyoD  et  kit  1b  moot  Pilat. 

Bro.  Tom.  I",  !"■  et  2-"  partiv. 
Barbier,    Prid*    da    Noeoksie  M  da 

Tbenpeutique.  8ni.  Toto.  1'.  ISi;  fSd. 
BawDgkrtoer,  F.  H.,  ttbo-  ii»  Natnr 

und  die  Bdu"~  '*         ■     ■»■  * 

Hondbuch  d 

8to.  Fnmkf.  Ifii.M 
Bedt,  K.  J.,  die  Kraukheiten  dee  Oe- 

htirornoe*.  S*a  BaidiArrg,  9t.  Bd, 
Biwhoff;    C.  a,  E.,   Omndnn  ainar 

anthropologiadiBn  PropHdantik  cunt 

■cudia  der  geriehUidien  Medleinfiir 

Bachn'   "  


Mmodhuw  dar  Ficiiw,  Oder 
1  der  Piebaclehie,  1'  Band. 


fUr  angebende  AertMa  nnd  gefaildete 

Layen.  Sro.   Bonn.  6>. 
BoiMMu,  Noeognphia  organiqne.  Bvo. 

Ton.  1".  lit. 
Bompaid,  Conaidtiatloni  tur  qnalqnei 

Maladiea  de   PEDctpbale  et  da  aet 

dfpendancea,  lur  leni  trahcraient  et 

ploi  de  la  glace.  Sro. 
Bridel-Brideri,  S.  E.,  Briologla  tmirans 

teu  gyaiematiea  ad  mrram  mathodom 

diipoaitio,  hiitoria  at  dcKriptio  on- 

nium  nmioonun  frondouram.  %  toIb. 

Sro.  Lipt.  \L  12t. 
Canw,  C.  O.,  Enidedning  dnet  sin. 

fachen   vara    Heraen   tnu   bewiilea. 

njgten  Blutkieiiiaufea  in  den  Larren 

netafliiglldier  InMCten.    4to.    Leipa. 

et.6d. 
Ooqnet,    TruU    d'AnaMmie  deMilp. 

tire.   4"°"  Edition.  Tom.  1". 
Cloquet,  Hannel  d'AiuUixnre   dMoip- 

tire   da  corpt  hiunain,  4ta  No.  23 

-eta4,  6t.     ColouTtd  plairt,  Bi-M. 
Anatomie  de  rHomme,  ooDe- 

•cription  et  BgTirea  litbo{Ta{liiiea  de 

ttnitea  lea  p%itiet  dn  oorpi  hmnaiii. 

foL  Hm.  32,  as,  «t  34,  each  13«.  U. 
DeidTanJls,  Flive  plttoreaqne  et  mMI- 

cale  dee  Antillst,  6to.  Jig.  atl.  Na  78 


oS\,  . 


hbi. 


Deunarest,  TraiU  dee  FalsficMiatu, 
oa  ezpoei  dea  diranaa  manlira  d* 
oonitater  la  pojeti  da*  mbilapoei  an^ 
ployfaa  en  mideana,  darn  lea  arti 
ec  dam  I'tomOiDie  donwaliqtw,  Iteio. 
0<.  erf. 

DtetifHuudre  dea  Sdencet  NuveUM, 
dans  laqnal  on  tnits  mWiedfqiiansit 
dea  diSiicna  £bei  de  la  nature,  fto> 


ditto,  aolmtnd,  cMk  It  ](. 
KurdopUia  H«tfaadlque.  4tD.  MbU- 
am*,  Ttm.  1*.  1*  partU. 

I  Mitkodiqna.  4tii.  HUMr* 

Katwile.  Ftrr  .Tcrq.  8~».  3™*  pi*. 

Vigazm  pour  le  bon  Judinier,  ISma 

T^'tiitum,  flam,  8(.  Colaurtd,  ISf. 

Fkn    Sikdn.    SoripMnuit  F.  Wim. 

mei  ct  U.  Grabowiki.    Pan  I.  CI 

_  1—10.  cum  tab.  8to.  Fraiiil.  Ot.  Bd, 

,  Conn  da  Phytlqne,  Sro. 

,at6d.Bwh. 

W.,  (Ur  L«IcbjuBi  dsi  Men. 
phfBHheii  Venraud- 
lUKii]  BecrtiaDhtuiigan  tmd  Ver. 
dargoMaUt,    I-  ThaU.    8to. 
^«>pB.  7i.  Brf, 
Jong,  Prof.  O.  O.,    AnlmadTerrionaa 


NoLifta, 

aaiita,E 


da  OMUiua  aif£ogaa 


■paoiada  omUh 

4to.  Bm^.  it. 
KanlfoM,  O.  F.  du  WaMa  der  FarTgn. 

lulliiMr  baMndsn  ihrar  Fnuihttheib 

n^aidi  mlt  BQckiieht  auf  iTMaiBt. 

Anordmuig    betnditet.    I*  HUfte. 

410.  tb.6<(. 
Leo,  Di.  J.,  TudMotmch  der  Annet 


l2t.9d.sH 


iii,adarBadiMlbniig  und  Abbil- 
Mmmtlicbar    OSdnellcn  Qe- 

nabat  AnMtnng  cut  iTrtsmat. 

._..  .._...       ViartraBaiid. 


-  partial]; 

-  beautifu 


,  17*-6il 
■utifullj    finlaW    from 

natare,  U  b. 

•,*    ntwtrimUbe  oimplttfdiM  a 

Bobmet  in  fhf  eomte  of  the  year  1828. 

Link,  H.  F.,    Hoitui  ragiua  botanicni 

Baroliiunila.  Ton.  I.  8td.  B«-i.7>.Sill 
Han,  K.  F.  H.,  die  lAn  nm  den 

Oiften  in  medJdniKhar  geriehtlUiier 

nnd  pdlaolielier  Hlniiclit.    VA.  1. 

Pan.  1.  Bro.  5f. 
HUllar,  i.  Gnin^iii  dor  VorlMungio 

Uberdle  Phyiifdogie.  Sro.  Bixm.  2t.  6d. 
OrAla.  EUmeta  de  Chimle  appUquie  i 

la  mManlne  et  buk  arti,  3  ToU.  dra, 

4""  iiiaoa.  II.  it. 
hrfaJt-Landraau.  MinMiremrunnon. 

vaanprooMik  introdniradaDS  I'OpJ- 

latlon  ds  la  Cataraeia  par  extraction, 

8n>.8i. 
Phniolo^e  da  Oott,  on  HMitalion  da 

HMtrroiouvla  trauModantt,   3  vol*. 

era.  V  Mitlan.  II.  1(. 
Handua  da  Hen  (Loini|dmiHlini  Renim 

WatnralinmThaiMiri  accimtaDeacrip- 

tJo^  aBDoaipagnfaa  d'  nn  toxte  expll- 


Uthed.  34a 

iMM  par  una  rttodoo  de  NTam  t 
Cuviir.  Dttnarat,  Otuff^  SI.  Hi. 
tairt,  Aadmtin,  BoU'Duiial,  ftc  Ac 
PnblU  •cm*  lea  ampioei  dea  Prqftt- 
wurt  du  Mtitema  Rbj/oI,  at  parka 
Miiu  de  M.  Gutrin.  fol.  No.  I,  S,  et 


.   4to.   flgk  coll 


°"S  ... 

Inlr  4tat  actual,  prtienti  an  gcnveme. 
meat  le  6  Knier,  1808,  par  la  doue 
dea  adencea  phniqnei  el  math4nia- 
tiqua  de  I'lnnitDt  conformtmeDt  i 
I'urttt  dDlSventoae  an  X.ridiK4pBr 
M.  Cuvim-,  8to. 

Bedout4,  Chi^  deiphu  beDea  Flaon 
pclMadaiudiffirentei  femlUea  da  rtena 
vCgttal,  deqodqaea  brancfaet  da*  wut 
beanx  frulu,  groapiBt  qudqpcnia, 
et  MMiTait  anlmiea  par  di  ' 
dM  pajdllmu,  4™  Ht.  4 
18t_fol.  W.  16<. 

Kiehlar,  O.  A.  Aiufahrlicha  Aimrimib 
talldire.  Haodbndi  nirprakt.  Aerme. 
IP  Band.  8vd.  Btr^.  \l. 

Bluo.  Hliioire  natnrella  dei  prindpalea 
produetloni  de  I'Europe  mtridiouale, 
et  pcindpalement  da  oaHaa  dea  enrU 
ront  da  Nica  tt  da*  A^tt  MarUimety 
8*0.  torn.  :r~.  II. 

■«*  TkaaarkitiKiiBaoii^eliiii5vaU,H, 

Both,  A.  a.  Ennmeratlo  ptantamni 
plumogamanmi  in  Oenoania  ep<Nita 
natoeotiiua.  Para  I.  fact.  1.  (Claada 
I — V.)  Bto.  Upt.  U.  4f. 

Bouuaau.  Anatomia  ootnpar4e  dn  w/t- 
t^e  dentalra  chai  lliainma  et  cam 
lea  joindpanx  nnhmnT-  4»llr.  royal 
Bra  9*. 

Brnta.  Tnlti  tfaforlqne  et  pmtlqne  daa 
Haladiea  de  U  Feau.  Sro.  tim.7~— 
^*  et  demi^  partla ;  the  two  nik. 
8n>,  trilA  aUu.  31. 

fl«dfen,I>r.F.  Noulogi»dt4harapenllMhe 
Bemerkonf^UhCTdieNatarund  Be- 
handlnng  del  Sdiariachfiebeia.  Bto. 
Qreiftieald,  6t. 

Stain,  O.W.  I«hre  der  Oebnrtdittlfe  all 
nene  Onindl^edea  Fadua,  IP  theH. 
Bulfo-Lehra,  8*0.  EtbtrfrU,  I4t.9d. 

BHdimtlller,  J.  R.  Nene  Alpina.  Etna 
Sdirift  der  uhwaiMTladien  Naioi^ 
(chldite,  Alpen  uad  Laiitdirfrtfaadiaft 
f;ewidmeu  IP  band.  »ro.  fVbU.  7*.  6d. 

Tibait.  ObtarradonB  inr  la  lumencla- 
tora  alia  danement  dea  Roaea,  luiTiea 
dR  oMalogM  it  odiat  aoltMH,  8n> 
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LUt  efFvmgn  Booii 


I'emploi  du  teigltergoli,  pourBCotlfrer 
-   ou  diterouaer  racoouchement  ou  la 

dflivrsQce,  dam  b  OU  d'iuertie  de  la 

mUika,  Sre. 
'Werner.  Atlai  dm  Oisc&uz  d'Eompe, 

pour  MTvir  de  oranpl^ment  aa  JUiiniMJ 

il'Orni<AaAijri«  de  Twnminck,    Sro. 

Mo.  6.  4*.  M. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
AieMCm  de  Onndngne,  Le^oiu  £ltm«n- 
.    tslrei  de  Phyuque  et  d'A(ffaiu)mie, 

12iD0.  6i. 
Benrand.  Lettrei  mr  U   FbjiJque,  3 

v6U.  Sto.  2™  Edition. 
Brandts,  R.  W.  Vurletongm  Uber  die 

Aitronomie,  mr  Belehoing  daijmii- 

gen,  2  voli.  8to.  teip». 
Buue,  F.  6.  TDQ.  BUodige  uod  ralne 

DarsteUuug  dei  mhrhaJFtsD  Infinite- 

■imalcBlcoli.    3*    oad  iMxIer  band. 

lutegiBlrechnmig,  8to.  Dretdtn,  11(. 
Ckuchy.    Exerdce*   de  UMlitm«tiqne, 

4m.  No.  20.  2t.  Od. 
Clmatiaii.  Dtamption  dei  MschinM  et 

procMi*  tpidhit    duit  Jm   brerati 

d'lavention,  de  PerfeotianoBnient  et 

d'lmponatios,  dent  la  dur£e  e«t  ez- 

pirie,  4t«,  voL  IS"",  If.  17*. 
Deluiiuiy.  Mumd  du  Fondeur  tar  toni 

M4tauz,  on  TraiUde  touta  let  opin- 

tioiu  da  la  fonderie,  3  vol*.   ISihol 

I0t.6d. 
ZNctioiuiaire  Technologiqns,  ou  naaTaaa 

Xtictionoatre  Univanal  dn  Ana  et 

Uftian  at  de  I'Eoanimue  indtutmlle 

etoommerciale,toiii.Xn.8TO.  \0i.6d. 

PIate«  to  No*.  19  and  20.  8j. 
Duduane.  El^meiu  de  Oiocaetria  de- 


:  polyteclmique,  k 
I'saals  militAJre,  k  I'tnole  de  marijie, 
IZmo.  Gi.  6d. 
En^nilapBdie,  AI]ganieiiie,dec  WInen> 
■duflen  Dnd  KilnUe  in  alphabet- 
f  olg*.  Berauagegeben  tdq  Ench  dt 
Oruber.  Zireice  Section  H— N. 
Uerauigegalien  roa  G.  Hauel  und  W. 
HUler.  I  theiL  Hambuig,  4to.  Laps. 
lU.  2>.  6d.  Velium  paper,  U.  lOi. 


iibac  dia  h&ere  Matliamatik,  I'bud. 
Anal^a  JI'  band.  ADalytiicbe  geo- 
metne  und  Medutnik,  8to,  It-i*. 
Qoury.  Souvnoin  Ptdytschniquea,  on 
Beco^  d'Obtemtioni,  M^moire*  et 
FToJeti  eonccmant  la  oavigMion 
inurieiue,  lea  Sua,  let  DeakbMnent, 
Im  Pom  natitimM,  tat  Soohi,  1m 


Pouts,  1'ArddtoctHa  «t  nxpnM  ct 

cliauH^,  2  vol*.  4tii.  U.  IS*. 
Jaillec  £l8inentd'ArithmMifiie,Snk3B. 
Jansen,  H.  L.   Arithwiacba  VadeBe. 

blutter,  2"abtlieilung,  8ni.  HtU.At.ed. 
Leyrit.  Nonreilea  Madiinei  i  npenr,  4 
adds  rarbonique,  «t  I  air  oam- 


prim*,  0 
buitiblet 


itiUe  daaa  lout  let  caapoiaiblet,  Sni. 

Uttrow,  3.  3.   Elemente  der  Algebra 
'"         ■  ■     "       "  t.lO» 


der   Fhyiit- 
cLeu  AMiOnome,  8vo.  fKat.  \^l.  Bi. 

Ueldala,A.  Caloalatlona.TabeIlan  engl. 
Cdonial  und  ManniactDivwaaraa  nnt 
LondcmnndHamlnig.iln).  Hamt.Jt. 

M<ditor,  D.  P.  Synmatudie  Ent- 
widulnng  der  allgem.  renum  GtOt* 
lenlebra.  Zum  Qvbnooli  der  keben 
Schulen,  1'  tbal  Svo.  HtidtB.  6>. 

PoDoelet.  Htoioirea  aur  les  Roact  ly- 
dranliqoea  k  anbet  caDrbat,  mnea  par 
deMODt,  nuri  d'expMauoaa  ma  lea 
effeta  mioaniquea  da  Ma  nmei,  dto. 
new  editioii,  3^1*. 

TIVE  ARTS. 

FilhoL  Um^  Royal  de  France,  ou  col- 
lection gravis  de*  cheb-d'cBuvraa  de 
pdntnro  et  de  nailnm  doot  11  I'eat 
enriohl  depuia  la  ntlMiratloa,  n^ 
Svo,  No.  8,  16t. 

OaleriedeMadJunelaDndieaaede  Barry. 
Etela  FranfoiMt,  peuUrti  modamit. 
Lithograpbtto  aoua  la  direction  dn 
Chevalier  Bonnemwaon,  foL  liv.  SO*. 
U7.- 

del  Miuiaena  cfUbrea,  Compo- 

aiteura,  Cbanteura,  et  InitninwDtistea, 
contenant  leurs  portruta  lithographiet 
par  1m  meilleura  Brtialee,Iea  fac-aimila, 
et  leurs  notices  biogr^hlquet,  folio, 
.  ISi. 


Haut.Rhiu,  et  du  Baa-RUn,  folio, 

No.  a.  Si. 
Oot^on.    8e>  CEanea,  gnirim  an  tnit 

d'apria  aea  itatuea  et  baa-i«Ue&,  par 

Rereil,  Sm.  4~*  at  <*  lir.  1*  liv^Sa. 
IlittforfeCZanth.  ArchittotonABtwue 

de  la  Sidle,  ou  RecueU  de*  plot  u- 


Tillea  et  del  lieuz  let  plua  rsnarqualllea 
dela8idleaDdeiui«,Ei>lio,  No.4,U«. 

Laborda.  Lea  Monuiueiu  d«  la  France, 
folio.  No.  36,  U.it. 

Ti'-^it""    AUun.iattOMipe.d*  1> 
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tui»nM$,«t  te  Ik  a 


iMJtroaittf. 

UioyNo.  13,rUM,  S*. 
Laorcnt.    Cg<ui  d«  Divin  hahin  it 

I'mga  del  fools*  do  bemx  art*  et  de 

c^Im  da  am  nrfaoiqDM,  3, 4,  at  5» 

Kt, 

mtani  4«  cnuidbHMa  dar  H)uik  nud 
Maraii.  Ln  IloiBea  de  Fonpai,  Na.SS^ 


FtUadio.  SaaCGnTTSii 


apliu 


Mition,  ODnUmnt  lei  41ivre*  a*(ie  lei 
planahw  du  gmid  aamgt  d'Octtve 
ScaiDaan  «t  la  tndtidei  tanoM,  folio, 
N<M.lSudlB,*aoh9>. 
Sdileg^  A.  W.  TOD.  VadoRuii^  Ubsr 

KUnMa  in  Beriin  im  Scomiar  1937, 

Vslout  ft  Qunot.  Oalerialitlwgn^ie 
d«a  tibltwiK  da  Doc  d'Oriaam,  folio, 
No.  34,  it.  1(. 

Mai  (La  Canta  Hmaoa  de).  CaL 

n  daCoatmnMrAimea  etManblea 

pom  aarvir  k  I'lUatoiM  da  Franca, 

narchie  juiqit'i  08  jour,  4te>  (^  lir, 
18a. 
NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  ART. 

CIioamara.M£moir(a  oirliForttiicattoa, 
on  examcD  rtiaannt  dea  propritt^  et 
da*  dtf aati  dei  fonificstioDi  eiliunUa, 
indlquaaC  ds  nouTCiQi  moyeni  tria 

'  aimpW  poor  amf  Uorar  k  peu  de  frsii, 
lea  placea  BCtaelles,  et  annnenter  con- 
(Mirablemant  la  dur^e  dee  si fgea,  6vo 
et  atlaa,  compoai  da  3  planchea. 

Deder  (HqjorY  La  Pettte  Ouerre,  on 
traltf  daa  optntioiu  Mcondairea  de  Ib 
f(nerre  i  tradnit  de  I'AUodaiid,  3  yob. 
Xtino.  ^t.  Od. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 

AbuttBcli  d«dit  anx  Damaa  pour  1838. 

Almanadi  daa  Danaa  poor  1^8. 
a  dD  Monde,  4  Td» 


Atlaa  Biatraiqiia  at  GhrODohwiqiM  da* 

""'— ■ Anslame  at  Modanie, 

1 4e*  Bewa-artt,  d'aprte 
anrlafiaa4aLt8^(C, 


t<A.  No.  VL  12*. 
Ton.  Der  Liiwe  von  Kur- 
fFHrzb.  6i. 


-  Die 


Amieni.     TrBDenpieL    Kart: 
Anger.  DiKonri  mrla  ComMle,et  Via 

de  Moliira,  8vo. 
Arentnrat  del  nltimo  Abeneerrage  por 

el  Visjonda  da  Cbataaubriaiid,  tra- 

ducida  al  CaatelUno,  lamo.  '' 


(dla)TonOatK 
0«guUdB   det 


Jahrhimdena,  Ehro.  Z«fpt.  7j. 

booilioinki,  A.  MoId^  8to.  Dra.  5*. 

Dar  Uluaetbum  am 


flnaa,  8to.  DraiL  6t. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Comedias  eatija- 

doc  COD  las  mejoret    edidonei  hixta 

abora  publicadaa,  corr^dai  j  dadaa 

a  luz  por  Juan  Jo^e  Keil.  4  volf . 

royal  8to.  Leipt.  il.  4j. 
■a*  7%i  Edilian  of  Caldmm  u  canp/tle 

■n  4  t<A. 
ChalMubriand,  aea  OiaTm.  ll)»*  lir. 

Tna.  3—,  Mflanfftt  Hittori^uti ;  et 

torn.  2a~»,  MttaagM  PiJiAmt*,  3 

voli.  8fa  U  2t.  6d: 
Charactaiitiache  Bilder  dea   Heneni, 

voa  Henrielte  Freaw.  Leipx. 
Qanren,  H.  Dm  Vster  Erbe.  Drad.  7t. 

Lie«dien.  2  Tola .  lOt. 

Cotan.   Choix  de  Peni^es,   Maximea  et 

Seatencea  OifiiM  dea  Perils  d'homma* 
ui  ont  poitt,  au  plat  hant  iegri  la 
loire  litt6rah«  de  la  Vrance.  IZeoo. 
ind  (b)  Duvar,  fib  natural  da  H»- 

poUon,  public  d'apria  Ita  M&noirea 

d'un  Contemporain,  iynh,  12mo.  I8>> 
Coltimbua,  Oder  Amerikaniidier  Mlac^ 

Ian.  far  1828,  8to.  IS  Parti.  Hamb. 

It.  it. 
Cuiejr.  Conradin,  tragMie  en  dnq  sctea 

ecen  ven,  8vo. 
Deinharditaitt'i  Theater,  8vo.  Vi^  I. 

Deqnaada  de  Abydoi,  laguida  da  Ma- 

aeppa,  navelai  por  Jjord  Byron,  I8mo. 

Parii.  6t. 
Dido.     Drama  nm  Ad^  BcbSll,  Svo. 

Slidlf.  2t.8d. 
Diediidi,  E.  Catharlna  deila  Bendler* 

die  EQbne  Searlnberkunigin,  3  robi 

8to.  3/eittfn.  lOt. 
Dinoeourt.    Le  Dndliate,  Roman    da 

Mtnin  du  IT*™  i^Me,  4  toIs.  13nio. 
Doerlng,  O.  Stimmen  dei  Labena.  Drel 


rioi. 

ColoM 
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IA*t  of  Fotrti^  Beoka 


snfbUUiMW    wiwanichafa    BUdoi^, 

*io(aamlieIi  In  DeutaohJwid  bU  mm 

Anftaige  dar  lUfomitioo,  Sto.  Vid.  I. 

Mfi.  lib. 
EUckh,  J.   Onf  Conrad  tod  Worn*, 

odar  d«r  Stium  aof  ten  Bhains,  Snk 

.MnmAna.   1837.  7«- 
. . .  Oimhilda  di«  Wilde,  odv 

dw  WiUkapelle    im  Hubthila    m 

Rbsine,  S  voli.  8vd.  15i. 
FMUt.  Tnigidia  da  Ooijthe,  tndnite  da 

PAllVnand   par   M*    O^wd,   ISmup 

Pari.  fit.  M. 
Floraldln,  E.   Die  CdviniitaD  in  Lalp- 

dg.      knUitang    ana    dam    letxten 

Drittd  daa  letau.  jRhrhnndarti,  3 

Toh.  Sni.  Ltip*.  M*. 
FSnter,  K.  R.    Kunit  nnd  Kiiiutlarle- 

ban.  Silt  KupTaninachOaiilUdea  von 

BafMd,  8to.  AcWm,  ISt.  Od. 
FnnanaUdx.      Rotoan    von    Hanrlette 

Fieaao,  S  rob.  Ubno.  Leifm. 
Fulda,  C.  E.  OeiitlkbeOdan  nod  Llader, 

Bto.  Hallt.  2f.  6d. 
Gastronome  He)  Fian^aJi,  ou  I'art  da 

bien  Tivra.  Pu  lea  ancien*  antann  du 

Jourmil  dti  Gmtrvumdt,  Svo.  lOi.  fid. 
Oaathler,  Mme.    Lea  Amour*  da  Ca- 

iiioeiu  et  de  Cathfrina  d'AliIde,  3 

Tola.  ISrao.  91. 
Oenlig,  la.  la  Bmyire  dea  Dmwatliiaea, 

ptMAt  de  CiHuidfndoiia  nir  rtlat 

de  Domenldti  an  K^ntfral,  et  iui<i 

d'nneNaDvel1e,3TaIa.l2nio.iea&  12*. 
OoCthe'i  dmmtliohe  WeAa,  40  vob. 

18dw.  3J.  12*. 

Foi.  VI.  in  X.  art  fmUUied. 
CMepenkerl,  F.  K.    Lehrbucli  der  Ael- 

thedk,  9  roll.  Sro.  BrawmlUB,  lOj. 
Orondillse    der   dentiohen    Lltaratur- 

genlildit&    Ala  Leitfaden  beim  Vor- 

trage  anf  Oymnaaien,  4to.  Oppeln.  1  tJBd, 
Oolitza,OpitNaukiIi7Bibtaluiago,  Sro. 

Si.  Ptiertburg. 
Haldao  de  Knuden ;  Manuicrit  Danoii 

dn  16™*  Biicte,  ISmo.  6«. 
Hans  Sadu,  ScIiw£Dke.   Herauag.  nod 

mit  den  nothvendigiten  Wortrakli- 

nuigen  b^leitet  ron  Prof.  J.  A.  Naa- 

MT,  Sro.  Kitl.  6t. 
Helb«H.    Raoanientan  og  Dyret,  Van- 

deriUe,  firo.  KjobtnAawn,  1S37- 

. Et  Kreotyr  i  HoMiibarg  Hare, 

Operette,  Sro.  KjU.  3(.  6d. 
de  WadjkiLige,  Vaude- 
ville, ^biexiani.  4i.  6iL 
Herder,  J.  O.  von.  Slnuntlidie  Werke. 

Nene  auiyabe  In  60  blndcn.  Stmltg, 

Pric*  to  mbacnban,  *!.  4*. 


arc.  Qm«.1«i. 

Hoffinann.  E.  Waaderiiedar)  uit  einvi 

Vonrarta  rem  Fiiacbidi  Baion  da  1« 

Hon«  Ponqnes  Sro.  Aw.  it. 

Holfae^a  Cmwdier,  ongima  al  K.  Ih 

"  "   '.,6  roll.  lame.  in  13  pan*. 

Ml.  IL  l«t. 

as.  NordlMT,  8*0.  ijoi.  ISf. 
Jooy.    L'Hennile  en  Pnirinea,  U«o> 

torn.  XIV.  at  darniar.  6i:  Od. 
Kiiatiy.  FrMario  Stjndall,  on  la  Fatal* 

Annie,  b  rola.  ISmo.  11.  4*. 
K(d>enlein,A.  OmndriM  nir  OeHdudite 
derdeutadun  NMianali.Iiitanau,8roL 

Koch,  H.  O.  Lulln,  ate  dia  BAehrnng 

dar  Heiden.    Drama  In  S  auAAni, 

ISmo.  BtnJUd.  it. 
Kuna  rm  Ejutfliing .  NoraUa  rdo  Ijad- 

wig  Storch,  S  T^  Sro.  L*^  \L 
Lann,  F.   Dar  rarliabte  PoatUlon,  8*0. 

L«f.  4<.6d: 
M**'-rBn-,  H.P.  DankmUardantodier 

Sprache   imd    literatur  ana  Hand- 

tduUtta  dea  Stoi  Ua  18t«i  Jahs. 

himderta  mm  antan  mala.    SiMea 

Heft,  Sro.  MuKcAtH.  S*. 

ch.  »eL  ito.  lOt.  e<L 

La   MagnanimJta    Cona,    NoraUa   dl 

Glnllo  de  Hatra,  Sro.  Bmln. 
Magmin.  L'OrphMiai  et  las  Dnnkaii^  3 


IBi. 
Heniel,  W.     Die  denticha  Uteratnr, 

2  vols.  Sro.  SndUg.  la*. 
Molbeck,  C.  Nordiak  Tidakrift  fevddea 

for  Hiatorie  Litaramr  og  Eonat.  P.  4. 

Jif<ibe»Am*.  Ai. 
Narezdijr,  Vecker*  SUrlonikin,  9  ndi> 

12II10,  Si.  Pttenbmrg. 
Neufier,  L.  Poeciacha  Sdmftan.  TbuA 

Lfriidie  Oedichte,  Sra  Uip».  7<-6dL 
Nordack,  a  BiMchiu,  ein  Epo*.  Vol  I 

Sro.  Berti».  ^t.  6d. 
Nhander,  E.  A.    Nya  Dikter.    FSnta 

Hltftel,  Sro.  StaeUult.  ^t.  6dL 
(Hma  literariaa  d«  Don  Pi«ncl«eolU»- 

tineidaURcaa,lfti>o.VoLI.  Parit. 

%•  7b  be  otmpMtd  in  4  mAl 

OehlenKblager,  A.  SkneapU,  Sno.  ^t. 

CNdnordlike  Sagaer  after  den  af  dat 
nordiike  oldskri  ealMab  ndgirita 
OnuutduUi,  CV0.V0L  in.  ^ioahww. 

io<.ed: 

(Mnftan,  Q.  OoUdMiai.  Et  Liaani] 
fmOpng,  6*0.  ifitaiiiwi.  te 
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OjM  T*Aiitalo;tAMkemBodoiii. » J>ef. 
Patri  Alfonm  diadplhu  ClericalU.  Znm 

•ruesnwl  lienuig«g«beD  mit  Elnteit' 

nag  imd  AnmeTkungca  von  F.  W.  V. 

Scbnidt  Ein  Bdcrag  nir  GsM^dite 

dar    RomantUdieii    IdUrmtur.    4M. 

BtrSH.  9l.  Bd. 
Fiord.  Lm  Sept  Mviigei  d'Eloi  Gal> 

Und,  9  vtdL  13ma  18*. 
Pntiiii,C   UdTslgt«digterUk«Ari)cid8r 

nunlede  og  udeivue  afB.Ii.  Rchbek, 

4  T(di.  Bra  f^tadlaat.  SL  ISf. 
Bmlxm.   Lm  Jnmaaux  d«  Par^  8  to1>. 

13mo. 
BaapMb,  R   Die  Bekehiten.  Ltutipiel 

in  6  akwn.  Sro.  ifoiniiir;,  6*. 
AlMtnL  Ia  QriiMtcs  Bnnsn  de  Mmtn, 

4rgli.  ISmo. 
Richter,  F.   Aoklaiige  aut  den  HaUen 

dar  VtH^und  Mitvelt  in  Hiitoiiicb- 

TODUuitiMhea  EnUhlungen,  8td.  Bonn. 


GemHlda  i 

tiidiiet,    Jean   Fanl  F. 

Wwke,  Oro.  TaU.  XXX.  to  XL.  Btrt. 

Piiee  of  tbe  Snt  Mvcda.  8J1 
SMivan.    Piwverbet  JDmnallqas*,  Sro. 

1818.  11*. 
ScUUinci  O-  SMm  nnd  Unitam,  S  toIi. 

SToTDrttdm.  19*. 
Scbopenhaaer,  J.  GidUiluiigan  V  Theil. 

^  Sidonia,    Ein  Ko- 

inau,iiidraiTbei]eii,,8va  AtMiL  l£6f. 
fiebaldo.  Dea  Lebens  licht  und  Bchat- 

un,  2  Tob.  8ro.  LuipM.  lOi.  6d. 
Seam*,  J.  O.    aimnitlicbe  Warlu,  12 

Tola.  IBiikA  Ltipji.  \L  If. 
Snfait,    J.     Der  Bafreier   Oriechen- 

luidai  eioe  virklicha  Anacdou.  Ofo- 

rette  in  3  ablh.  BtrlitL  U.  6d. 
■  Solinnic  Ruikikh  Sooheneuii.  StJ'alenb. 
Spittlsr'a  SJlmmtJidia  Weriie.    Henua- 

ombau  Ton  K.  Widiter.    Iter.  bU 

Illler.band,  Bro.  Sbatg.  U.  lit. 
SUUmtb,  C.  &.  F.  U  Oewmmalte  Warke, 

ao  vula.  12aw.  Bamb.  3J.  3i. 
Tiack,  L.    Lebn  iiad  Btgabenbeiten 

daa  Eaoudaro  Manna  Obragoo.    Aui 

dem  SfwuKhm,  3  vola.  Sto.  A**i.  12(. 
TnDiliti,A.vai.  NordleD  und  EnHb- 

touen.  Stea  bloddieii.  Dntd.  Jt.M. 
Tan  tflrValili  NirhgrUnrinftrhrifinn. 

3  Tola.  8va.  lirrti.  lft(.6d. 
Tamaa  de  Lara,  IdaioOTe,  ou  la  Bauvage 

CiTiliii,  3  Tola.  limo. 
Veiart,  Uma.  Eliu.   I«  Fsmsw,  oa  lea 

SixAmoun.  Voli.IV,V,*VI.l&«. 
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Voaa,  J.  H.  HytlkologlMdia  BiWb,  Sva 

VoL  I.  Shitig.  9m.  tsd. 
Voaa,  Juiiiu  von.     Neoers  Lnttqiiele. 

VoL  VII.  Sra  Berbt.  1: 
Wachler,  L,    Lehrbuch  der  Liieratur- 

geMliichte,  Sto.  Leipt.  14r. 
Wagner'i  (Enut)  Sliiimtlidie  Bdiriftan 

Auagabe  letner  Band,  beaorgt  tooT. 

Mosengeil,  10  toIs.  Leipx.    Price  to 

aabaciiben,  IL  6t. 
Zimmermann.     Neoe  Dramaturgitcihe 

BUtter,  8va.  104  Nomben  for  U12t. 
•,•  JVm.  I.  IB  XXIV.  ore  readf. 

CLASSICAL    AND   ORIENTAL 

LITERATURE. 
Atheiueua.    Onece,  e  recvniione  et  cimi 

nottB  e.  Dindorfli.  VoL  III.  Sro.  10*. 

ch.  K.  17..  6d 

ch.Tel.  1/.U 

Bnttmann,  Ph.   Aui  f  Qhriidie  Qriedi- 

isdte  SpmcUehra  Iln.  buidea.   Ille. 

abth.  Bra.  4>, 
Cioaroiiit  Oratio  pro  P.  Sextlo.  In  mam 

uholarum  ciun  Commentariii,  edit* 

ab  O.  M.  MUllero,  Sto.  CaaHm.  At.  Bd. 
ClestB  Cnidil  Vita,  cam  appendjce  de 

tibria,  qiun  Cteaias  oompDauiue  fer- 

tur,  Kripsit  e    C.  W.  Rettii,  8»a 

Haioim.  li.Bd. 
Critiv  T^ranni  oarmlnum   aUoramqne 

ingenii  manomentonim    quo)   mper- 

■unL    Diapoauit,  illnitravit,  emenda- 

Tit  N.  Bachiui,  8»o,  Upi.  it.  6d. 
Enripidis  Hlppoljmu  corontfer.   Textn 

raodgnlto,  cum  aelectii  KliiJlIa  edld. 

A.  Sander,  8vu.  HUdetia.  !i.  Gd. 
Ueffler,  M.  W.    Die  Ootterdienate  auf 

Rhodiu   ]m   AlterthUniG  Itea  HefL 

Der  Herakleadieiut  la  Undn*.  Sro. 

Zfrbil.  2t. 
Homerl  Odynea  Omce.  In  uanin  aduh 

liiruni  edfdlt  et  annotatione  perpetua 

lUuitrarit  £.  Loewe.    Tom.  II.  cent. 

Rhi^iaod.  Ill — VI.  Bfo.  Up*.  3*.  64. 
'mnoKPATOTS    TEPI    IPH3    NOTIOT 

BIBAIOK.    Recent,  nor.  interpretat. 

Lat.  notaujue   addld.  P.  Diez,   Bra. 

JuBtiiii  HiiCorin  Philippics.    Ad.  opt. 

edit.  fid.  icholamm  In  uaum  cuibtU 
G.  H.  LUoemann,  Svn.  HamiMi.  2r.  &i, 

LaurentilL;dideMeiiaibiiiquB  exitant 
ezcerpta.  Gr.  et  Lat  Teitum  reoaga, 
variorumque  aditnt.  initr.  Q.  Roether, 
»T0.  Lipi.  el  Damn.  1827- 13(.  Bd. 

Lonchamp.  Vocabulaire  Grec-Frau^aia 
par  famille,  8to.  Otnfee.  9t. 

PauUniai  OnednDeiKriptia,  Or.etLit. 
eroend.  et  cum  notia  ed,  C.  Q.  Siebelia, 
8to.  VA  TV.  iV-  lO*^ 
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LUt  of  Foreign  Sooh 


natonli  Opram,  Or.  et  Lat.  annot.  txpL 
ind.  sdj.  F.  A*t,  8vo.  Vol  IX.  Lipi.  lO*. 

Aettig,  H.  C.  M.  Cleniffi  Cnidii  vita 
cum  appendice  de  libris  quoa  Cleiisi 
compcouigse  fertUT,  Sto.   Hann.li.tid. 

KEUcher,  H.  T.  Aristophane*  und  aein 
ZeHalter,  eina  philolc^icli-philoeo- 
phjidbe  Abhandlung  znr  Alterlhumi- 
rorwhung,  Bvo.  BrrTm.  9*.  6rf. 

Sac7  (Silvestre).  Cbretuimatliie  Arabe, 
□u  exCraiti  de  diTert  ^a-ivaint  Arabet 
taut  en  prois  qu'en  vera,  2*  Edition, 
3  voli.  t»o.  M.  IDi. 

Sdioliorum  in  Homeri  Iliadein  Appen- 
dix, addidit  Imm.  Bekkarui,  4to. 
Benlmi,  lOi. 

8ylburv|,  F.  Epiatoln  qulnqne  ad  Pai^ 
liim  Melluam.  None  primmn  edidit 
F.  Creuier,  Bvo.  Franc,  2». 

Thiertdi,  F.  Uabei  geleluttt  Sdvuleo, 
2  baud.  4"  abch.  8vo.  Sivll.  4t.  Bd. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGKAPHY. 

Beccadelli.  Vita  del  Cardinal  Oaiparo 
Cootarini,  Ovo.  jt/eaopoii. 

BeauTBis(Q£ii«na).  Dictionnaini  His- 
torique,  ou  Biogriqihie  Unirandle 
claulqoe,  royal  Sro,  No.  7i  S'. 

Biographie  Uuif  melle  eC  FonaiiTe  dea 
Contemporaina,  Gro.  No.  23,  ii, 

A  ncienne  et  Mo- 

dorne,  Svo.  vol.  60™,  lit. 

Buchan.  Collection  dea  Chronique*  Na- 
tionalea  fran^aiae*,  ^ritei  en  langue 
Tulgaire,  da  13™  au  1?°*  liede,  torn. 
9&.43,  18>. 

Can«l.  HisMirede  laContre-RJTolutton 
d'Augleterre  enl  C88, Svo.  1827, 10i.6<£ 

CbampolIioD-Figeac.  Lea  Toomoii  du 
Boi  Ken^,  d'aprei  le  manuicrit  et  lei 
deuiiu  originauz  de  la  bibliothique 
Toyale,  atlai  folia,No.3.  cohttredviaia, 
41.  4t. 

Notice  aiu"  le  Ca- 
binet de  Chartei  tc  Diplonwa  de  rUia- 
toire  de  France,  Ovo. 

Chine  (la).  Mieura,  usage*,  costumes, 
arts  et  m^crs,  panes  ciriles  et  niili- 
taires,  c£r£niaates  religieuses,  mimu- 
mens  et  psysagei,  par  Deveria,  Hey- 
nier,  ScbaaJ,  Schnudt,  Vidal,  An.  410. 
Ho.  14, 18t. 

Collection  dea  meilleures  diuertationa, 
notice*  et  trattis  paniculien,  relatifs 
i  I'Histoire  de  France,  cimix»(«  en 
gnaide  partiade  piicti  rarnftii  n'onf 
.joaiau  cti  publilu  ilparimeni  i  poor 
aervtr  ft  completer  toatea  les  c^leo- 
tiou  d«  mimdrM  va  oeUe  nutiire. 


par  MAI.  Leber,  Balgnee,  <t  CiAm, 

Tols-XII.  et  XIV.2  vols,  in  Bro.  16*. 

•«•  To  Ae  cmftfled  in  18  enft. 

Conteniporains  Etranccrs,  on  reciidl  ieo- 
nographique  dea  grangers  lea  jdua 
cdebres  daaa  la  palitiqnB,  la  guerre, 
In  lettres,  &c  folio.  No.  6. 

Curier.  Recoeil  dea  ^ogea  faistoriqaet 
Jus  dans  les  sianraa  pabliqaea  de 
I'Institut  Royal  de  Fraace,  Bra.  tioD. 
3"-,  9i. 

Deamichels.  Precis  de  I'Histoire  du 
mnyen  age,  a  parta,  8vo. 

Bern  anntea  1  OnutantiBople  et  en 
Moi^  (1835  el  ISBfl),  on  esqnlases 
histariquea  snr  Hahmoud,  lea  Janis- 
asires,  lea  no[i*eUea  tnmpes,  Ibrebim 
Pacha,  Soliman  Bey,  jw.  8to.  Vols. 


Fdlder,  die,  geKbiehtliGhe  EntwiAv- 
lang  eines  UrroUu,  ana  voillegvndea 
Urkonden  geachtipft  von  B.  Q.  und 
berausg.  Ton  D.  A.  Beoda,  Bm 
ScrJn,  4s.  W. 

OrtgcAn  Palaiologne.  Esquisses  de 
Mceurs  Tnrques  au  19"  siide,  oo 
scenes  popolaires,  nsage*  teligleaz, 
cirimoniea  publiques,  &c.  8to.  9t. 

Oiiiainbullari,P.  F.  Istoria  dell' Europa 
dal  Dec  »1  DCCCCXIIJ.  3  tOm. 
12nio.  Brada,  8t. 

BeereD,A.  H.  L.  Etwas  Uber'meine 
Studien  dea  alten  lodiens.  Aonrort 
an  Herm  Fror.  A.  W.  Schlwd,  9ro. 
GoH.  8i. 

fiiitoire  et  MAnoiru  de  I'Acadteiis 
Royale  de«  Sdoieea,  Intcriptiana  <« 
Belles  Lettrea  de  Tottltne,  depuia 
son  r^tablisaemmt  an  1807,  pMr  ^t« 
tuita  i  I'HlatoiTeet  am  VUmmita  d« 
I'Ancteniie  Acadtmie,  Bro.  toiii.  1% 
]■•  eta™  parties. 

Inda  (!')  Fra□l;ais^  aa  Cidlacdaii  de 
deauns  litbogisphi^s,  reprfsentant 
lea  diriBitis,  temples,  oMtnmea,  phy- 


ftc.  dea  Ptuplti  Indinu  qid  haUtent 
le*  possasdon*  fraD^aiies  de  I'lnilft  et 
en gjntrsl la cAle de  CorommMuk 
Maiaiar.  Pnbb£  par  Gerttuw,  areo 
nn  teste  axfriicatif  par  lupine  Air. 
noitf,  foDo,  No.  1  to  3,  eadi  1/.  S*. 
IsographJe  dea  Honunea  ctlMrea,  on 
colleccion  de  faoalmile  de  lettra  an- 
togr^iliea  et  de  signatnres  dont  lea 
ongiDauzsetrouventkla  bilAetbiqiM 
du  a<a,  fto.  4to.  Noe.  ^  J,  and  8, 
each?*.  6A 
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Jobaanet  Wit,  genannt  von  Dorring. 
Fragmante  am  msinwn  Leben  und 
raeiiur  Zeit.  Zwedtsr  Tbeil,  enthal- 
tetid  Anientlull  in  den  GefKngniuen 
■ou  nhuDbery,  Turin,  and  Mailand, 
Mbn  meteer  Flodit  aui  dsr  CiUiteUe 
iMaMrn  Omm,  B*o,  AnaM.  lOt. 

Jot,  J.  U.  OsMUdkU  der  IindiUa, 
■sit  dtr  Zeit  dcr  HaccaUer,  bis  auf 
uhmt*  T*«e.  VoLVIlI.  8vo.  S<W.  8f . 

Klasrotk.  Tmbleau  Hlitorlque,  G«opa- 
piiique,  ElhnogTapbique  et  Politique 
du  CaiiMU  ec  dee  prorincei  liml- 
tropheaentrelaHiuueetlsPane,STa 

Kiinig  EiuiiH.  Bumg  mr  OeKhinbte 
der  HoheniUufea,  von  Dr.E.Miiucfa, 


Lmhnigtbiirg,  4 
',.  QeecluadGnia 


KoDiDK.  Qeei^adGnia  TDD  bet  Stot  de 

Miud«ii,  Std.  BaarUm. 
Lsridie.  Vuei  dea  Moniuneni  Antique* 

de  Napla^  gn*iea  k  raoquatinM,  4t<i, 

No.  S,  16<. 
Leaur.  Aimnun  Hiitnrique  Univene), 

pour  ISZi;,  thick  8ro.  1R(- 
Ungard.  Oeubichte  van  England;  aua 

doa  Sngliachen  uberaetxt  Ton  C.  A. 

Freyberm  Ton  Salia,  voL  I.   FroKkf. 

10(, 


MaOand,  der  Fnduifeite 
rauthi  der  Sudtvo(;tei  m  B«Hin,  und 
dem  Polizeihaow  m  Wien,  mm 
Di«ek  gBordnet  In  der  Ainiadier 
FcMBDg  FriadmiGbaort,  8to.  Braun- 

JjaAea,  H.    OeKliichte  dee  dsfiudiai 

Vidkea,8To.  toL  III.  QolAa. 
Uaffei,  S.  Verona  iUuaCrata,  con  giunte, 

AOte  e  onrrationi  inediui  dell'  antore, 

6  TOla.  8vo.  Mtmo,  3i.  8t. 
Uaury  (Cardinal).    Ba  vie  par   Louii 

Maury,  aon  nertu,  Bro.  9i. 
Mimoiiti  de  la  Sod^ti  dea  Andquairei 

de  Normandis,  aon^ea  1826  et  19S6, 

8t<]^.  Bto. 
]tl.wir^n|.  Hiatoire  dee  FiBDijaiK  dee  dircn 

£tata  anx  daq  derniera  aiidex.    Qua- 

UtrMim*  Siide,  S  tola.  Sro.  U.  1(. 

L  8>  Vie  poUtiqns  et  mililaire, 
r  Anwult,  (oaa.  8,  No.  IT,  atiaa 


par  A] 
Mio,p 


,'   Tkii  tecri  it  »aw  c«mplele. 

— ~—  Son  Hiimirat  par  Noivina. 
Noi.  1  to  6,  plataa,  eacb  ii.  dd. 

Oatemidiache  ^daa)  Kaiaerthum  hii- 
toriKh,  italimadi  und  to[K^raphitch 
beaehridian.  1*  Band.  Altgon.  Ue- 
b«i*id)t,0«a(«nich  ob  undunter  der 
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Ena,  Stereimaik  wid  lUnfen.  Om. 

Pnm.  lit. 
Oginaki  (Uichel),  tea  Minua(«e  tor  la 

Pologne  et  let  Polonaia.  4to1i.  8*o.SU. 
Pemet,  Vuai   Pittoratqueade  TEoMae, 

deuin£e*  d'apria  Nature.  11.  1*. 
• royal  4to.   pnxift  on   Irnlia 

paptT,  i;.  7». 
Fetrardua,  F.,   Hiatoiia  Jnlii  Oaaili. 

Auctoii  vtndicavit  lec  cudicem  Ham- 
burg, eoirexlt  cum  inteipretationelta- 

llca  cuntulit  C,  B.  C.  Schneider.   8ro. 

Lipi.  la».  M. 
PigBuIt-Lebrun,    Eiitoire    de   Fnnoe 

tbrigie,  critiqne  et  pbilDaophiquB,  k 

I'uiage  dea  ftena  du  mondh  8t».  VoL 
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ProoDpiua(Dea]vonCE>areaOeaclucbte 

aeiner  Zeit.  Ud>enetit  und  mit  Er. 
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Cannegieaicr.     Enter    Band.    Svo, 

Grnfmald,  6t. 
Proae  Scelte  da  piil  diitinti  Storiel  lU- 

liani  dal  Seccdo  XIII  n  tutto  il  XVIIL 
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Fian^sea  ditei  de  Portugal,  Svo. 
'    ,VoyagePlttoreaqueen  Eapagne, 
'oitugal  et  nir  la  CAte  d'Afriqaa, 


Taylor, 


I.  plattt. 


de  Tanger  a  Tftnian,   d 

No.  V.  15*. 
Thibaudaau,  Uiitoire  Oinfrale  de  N». 

poison    Btmaparle,    Gittrre  tCUalit, 

torn.  2^.    GMtrre     rf-^^p/e,  Knn,2< 

at  per  toI.  10*.  (id. 
Thiera  et  Bodin,  Uiitoire  de  la  Beto- 
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Van  Cappelle,    Bydrofcen    tot  de  Ge- 

chiedeniider  Nederumden.   Haarlem 
Wahrheit    am    Jean    Paula     I«ben' 

Fam  I  and  II.  %\-a.  Bretlau.  12*.  &d_ 


Atlu  del  Pipartemena  de  la  Fr»nc«^ 

compost  de  87  cartel  nur  24  plancbea, 
dreie^  par  Heriiton,  prjctdf  d'une 
(Kogrqthin  Hiitorique  et  Statiitique 
de  ee  Royaume,  par  ThnJiev^C*- 
nitlt,  4(0.  1/.  10*. 
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FOREIGN  REVIEW. 


Art.  I.— £e  ProtesttmtUme  en  Eapagne  ;  sea  Progrit,  et  aa  Ve- 
$trrulion  par  flnquiaition,  avec  det  Notices  sur  lea  principaux 
Martyra  Eapagnolt.    Paria.    Henry  Sirvio,  1827. 

npHE  aathor  of  the  above  pampUet  has,  in  a  small  compass, 
•^  detailed  the  misery  aod  persecution  niidem>ne  by  the  early 
Protestants  of  the  Peainsula.  We  woald  wilUngly  narrate  the 
priDcipal  facta  which  he  adduces  descriptive  of  the  su&eriDgB  of 
these  truly  Christian  Martyrs, — ^but  the  accoant  would  be  almost 
of  too  painful  a  character.  The  work  of  M.  Sirvin,  after  giving 
a  sketcn  of  the  Protestant  chorches  of  Castile  and  AJidalosia,  de- 
tails the  bloody  and  horrible  aaUa-da-fe  at  Valladolid  and  Seville, 
snd  the  persecntions  of  Toledo,  Grenada,  Valencia,  Zaragoza, 
Xitmnfio,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  short  accounts  of  those  helpless 
individnals  who  duly  anderwent  the  inflictions  of  the  inquisitonal 
sconrge.  But,  waving  earlier  researches,  our  present  purpose  s 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  rektiona  of  Spain  with  e 
Court  of  Rome,  during  the  last  thirty  years, — a  sobject  alt^^gether 
new  in  England,  and  one  which  cannot  but  be  most  imp..-tant  to 
all  those  who  interest  themselves  on  what  in  this  country  are 
denominated  the  Catholic  claims. 

When  the  army  of  Napoleon  invaded  Spain,  that  country  was, 
in  temporals,  the  victim  to  absolute  rule,  which  had  betrayed  her 
into  the  bands  of  her  enemy ;  and,  from  the  non-observance  of  the 
canons,  and  the  predominant  power  of  the  popes,  she  was,  in  spiri- 
tuals, the  abject  tributary  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  Concordat 
made  in  1753,  by  Ferdinand  VI.  with  Benedict  XIV.,  far  from  de- 
stroying the  abuses  of  the  Dataria  and  Apostolic  Chancery,  left 
the  greater  portion  of  them  undemolished.  Spain  became  impo- 
verisbed,  while  the  avaricious  Court  of  Rome  amaased  immense 
sums  for  bulls,  to  confirm  bishops,  matrimonial  dispensations, 
and  similar  favours,  called  apostolical  I  The  metropolitans  and 
their  suffragans  found  themselves  deprived  of  a  great  portion  of 
their  rights,  some  essential  and  originary,  and  others  established 
by  the  church  in  various  councils  ;  they  were  besides  constrained 
to  take  the  feudal  oath  of  vassalage,  inserted  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical— an  oath  invented  by  the  Curia  to  convert  bishops, 
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subjects  of  other  potentates,  into  creatures  of  its  own ;  although 
some  bishops  of  Ireland  have  not  hesitated  to  designate  it  as 
canonical.* 

To  all  these  and  many  other  UBurpatioos  a  semblance  of  lagdity 
had.  been  given  by  that  unlucky  Concordat,  whsein  king  and 
pope,  without  reference  to  the  nation  and  the  Spanish  church, 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  settling  the  rights  of 
other  people  :  the  pope  conceding  to  the  king  the  presentation  to 
the  bishoprics — a  power  which  never  was  his  to-delegate  \  it  having* 
from  time  immemorial,  belonged  to  the  chapters,  subject  to  the 
regal  consent — and  the  king  agreeing  that  the  uope  should  confirm 
the  bishops,  in  violation  of  the  canonical  rignt  of  the  metropo- 
litans and  provincial  councils.  At  this  time  ako  a  moat  indecorous' 
proceeding  took  place,  which,  in  addition  to  the  exorbitant  sutns 
of  money  at  once  amassed  by  Rome,  by  way  of  indemntficatJon 
for  certain  siraoniaoal  exactions  which  never  ou^t  to  have  been 
levied,  extorted  a  further  sum  from  the  Spanish  nation,  to  be  «p- 

Elied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  papal  nuncio ;  until  then,  a  simi- 
kr  allowance  had  never  been  mad6  by  the  Spanish  cabinet^ 
except  in  the  instance  of  the  ambaauidors  of  the  Porte. 

Since  Rome  assumed  the  power  of  giving  perpetuity  to  theso 
embassies,  which,  at  first,  were  merely  tetnpwary,  and  sent,  in 
determinate  cases,  with  the  title  of  legations,  the  perpetual  nuncioa 
have  invariably  been  crafty  spiea,  throng  whose  medium  Roma 
became  acquainted  with  those  persona,  in  the  Peninsula,  who  were 
friendly  or  inimical  to  her  plans ;  a  fact  which,  long  since,  Don 
Francisco  de  Vargas,  atnbassador  of  Spain,  proclaimed  aloud 
of  the  congregated  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

In  later  times  it  is  astonishing  with  what  confidence  the  nuncio 
Giostiniani,  when  expelled  from  the  kingdom  in  1823,  attempted 
to  persuade  the  Spanish  government,  '  that,  as  a  legate,  be  did  not 

*  The  following  are  the  wordi  of  the  Kght  RcTcread  PUriek  Curtail,  Aichbjehop  of 
Annigh,  (in  the  minutes  of  the  evidence  takn  beFare  the  select  cmnmitlee  of  the 
Hduh  of  Lards,  m»  paps  412.)  'That  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  the  Ki|bt  JtefercDd 
Iha  Ajohhiih^  uid  Biihope  of  Ireluid  Idle  to  the  Romu  pontiB'  ia  then-  couecntiOD, 
Impliea  do  mora  than  cBDonical  obedience ;  that  Is  ta  Hj,  Iht  Dbedience  vhkh  Ihe  cueH 
of  the  church  or  of  the  general  councils  require  to  be  paid  to  Ihe  Pope,  ti  head  of  th« 
church.'  And  Ihe  Right  Reierend  Junei  Dojie,  fiiihop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  wao- 
(brwl  DO  less  from  the  truth,  when  be  nid  in  hli  iulerragMoty,  (page  234,)  '  that  (ha 
oath  to  the  Pope  by  the  Uahopanlates  to  GWiDRJcal  obedience,  which  neuiilhdw*  an 
to  obey  him  u  (he  held  of  the  church,  according,  or  agreeably  to  Ibe  discipluie  found  ei- 
lablisbed  in  the  ucred  caoons.'  Had  these  pnlslt!  compared  the  oath  to  which  Iber 
alln^  with  that  takes  by  John  Luiktand  to  lanoceit  III.  whea  h*  declarad  hinualf 
bis  laadatory  and  lanal,  Ihey  would  narer  have  caUad  it  taamiieai,  ualeaa  they  alM>  bti 
the  hardihood  so  to  denominate  the  oath  laktn  bv  ti^at  prince,  seeinglbat  both  are  nearly 
one  and  the  tame.  How  ttratige  that  these  btrhopa  hare  not  yet  replied  to  the  caD 
Bad*  tipoB  ^em,  to  point  out  Ihe  gOMnl  coancd  ia  wbkh  the  ebuch  amhHabort  A* 
OUbi><|uaalioiil 
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represent  a  fiireign  prince,  but  tha  visible  head  of  the  charcfa,  and 
the  father  of  all  the  faithful.'  By  speaking  in  such  a  strain, 
he  proved  himself,  at  all  events,  bat  stightly  vereed  in  Castiliaa 
bislor][.  Whs  the  legate,  who  accompaoied  Philip  the  Fair,  sent 
exclusively  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  faithful,  when  the  purport 
of  his  mission  was  known  to  be  the  assistance  of  that  prince  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  from  Don  Fedro  III.  ? 
Was  not  the  l^ate  Leonardo  sent  expressly  from  Rome,  in  1467, 
to  discover  new  sources  of  emolument  for  the  holy  father  ?  Did 
not  the  arrogance  of  the  It^te  Antonio  de  Veneris,  ajld  his  pre- 
tensions over  the  kingdimi  of  Castile,  give  occasion  to  the  Ms^ 
quess  of  Villena  to  inform  him,  in  unmeasured  terms,  that  who-- 
ever  bad  penuaded  the  Pope  that  he  possessed  power  in  the  kinf^ 
dom  of  Caqtile  and  Leon*  to  define  temporal  matters,  had  basely 
juid  grossly  deceived  him  ?  To  the  above  instances  of  spiritualism 
m  legates  may  be  added  the  conduct  of  those  sent  to  Sicily  by 
Honorius  IV.,  who  fiumished  with  pi^>al  letters  and  instructions, 
as  is  asserted  by  the  historian  Zuritf^  incited  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects against  the  king  Doil  Pedro.  En^nd  could  also  produce 
a  long  catalogue  of  apostolic  legates,  who,  fijrgetful  of  the  de- 
corum of  religion,  were  wholly  engrossed  in  amassing  treasure, 
and  withdrawing  immense  sums  from  her  population. 

Spain  had  convincing  proof  bow  fortnidsble  to  catholic  states  were 
these  permanent  legates,  when  Pins  VL  issued  the  buU,  Auctoretit 
JidH,  against  the  synod  of  Pistoya.  This  ball  Mr.  Charles  Bntler, 
and  the  Jesuit  party  of  Ireland,  declare  to  be  nniversally  ad- 
^tted;*  although,  ODring  six  years,  from  1794  till  1800,  it  was 

withfaolden 


•  Not  ontv  Spain,  but  albei  cMhclic  cotinlrMa,  rafouil  to  adgril  Ibil  lull,  Bithop 
H.  Ot^goire,  whoin  1820  pHnted  id  PkHs  hb  Eaaiiur  lei  LiUrlii  de  FEg&te,  tft.  uji, 
(cap.  24,  p.  »I4,)  'The  bull,  JmiMnMjUii,  h»  been  r<j«(ed  in  Ntptcg,  Venice,  UiUn, 
•od  ttfWM,'  ttait  ii  W  aiT,  *  tlui  tV(nlj.di  fcira  alkar  it*  pnblicUioB  it  bsd  nal  been 
■ceepled  in  thon  state).'  la  gt»eril  it  wu  KcaiTed  with  eentempt,  and  it  ii  itill  een- 
■idered  u  an  itUmpl  which  vis  by  Co  means  succeesrul.  Notorious  were  the  complaiDta 
■Mile  against  Ihra  bnll  ta  lh«  aFnale  of  Genoa,  by  the  Friar  Benito  Soliri,  Bishop  of 
J4eii>pnTiit.  tbat  nai  VLnekonlng  Dolhegift  of  hisperaoMlinfilHbility,endnTonred 
to  onite  in  ihe  »lt  penan  of  Ibn  E^pa,  tha  tthule  power  of  Itas  church,  and  lo  axtend 
thai  power  16  worldly  purposes  ;  violsling,  moreover,  the  right  annaied  to  the  epiKopali, 
af  eiamhiii^  dognaiieal  controtersie*  previously  to  deciding.  L«l  these  (eslinionics  be 
caMpared  with  vbal,  ja  ttw  year  I8a3,  wis  (aid  by  Mt.  CharlM  Bailer,  a  slrenuovs  pi-  ^ 
negyrist  of  that  bull ;  vii.  '  In  all  that  concerns  hith  tad  the  essential  discipline  of  ihe 
church,  this  bull  (Auctorem  ftdei)  baa,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  been  receiied  bf 
the  iiniveraal  bodyof  the  church.' (Vide  continuation  of  the  Rev.  Alban  Butter'*  IJTai  at 
the  Stints  to  ttie  preicit  lime.  Appendix,  p.  50.)  If  these  words  of  Mr.  Btilkr  were  Inn^ 
It  would  follow,  that  the  tt-kale  cfmrck  has  adopted,  approied.  and  canoaiied  tha  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes  over  kings  and  nitioDS,  which  is  unbluiliingly  establiibed  n 
this  same  ball  It  will  not  milMr.  Buller  to  allege  thil he  spealis  o[  its  being  acknow- 
ledged solely  in  whst  relates  to  faith  and  universal  discipline.  Surely  he  is  not  ignamnt 
that  the  flatterers  of  Rome,  adding  power  over  the  lemporalltie*  of  princes  lo  Ihe  pri^u^ 
of  the  FDp«,  pUe«  lUi  Mditiooi  tnl  enoiMmj  docttiM  uDong  the  iitide*  ot  uiumrui 
8^2  ^-^— 
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witfaholden  hy  the  royal  council  of  Spain,  as  being  inefficient  wittiont 
the  regal  Placet :  while  the  CoU^e  of  Law  Advocates  of  Madrid,  the 
Chapter  of  the  Royal  Church  of  San  Isidore,  and  other  learned  Ca- 
nonists and  Theologiana,  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject,  ad- 
vised the  king,  that,  independent  of  other  other  objections  to  that 
bull,  the  reprobation  of  the  articles  of  the  Gallican  church  was  con- 
firmed— a  reprobation  decreed  by  Innocent  XI.  and  Alexander 
VIII.  the  adoption  of  which  by  ^e  synod  was  condemned  velut 
temerariam,  tcandaioaam  ac  prceteriim  apoafolica  sedi  ntmmopere 
mjurioaam.  As  the  first  of  these  articles  denies  that  the  Pope  pos- 
sesses any  temporal  power,  direcdy  or  indirectly,  over  princes,  and 
also  negatives  his  power  of  absolving  subjects  from  ueir  ofUh  of 
fidelity,  It  was  evident  that  the  bull  might  he  compared  to  a  herald, 
proclaiming  aloud  the  wajrantableness  of  sedition  and  rebellion—- 
and  advocating  the  propriety  of  war  against  (he  stability  of  thrones, 
and  the  peace  and  independence  of  states. 

Although  neither  the  Court  of  Rome  nor  its  agents  could  ever 
rebut  that  terrible  charge,  the  nuncio  of  Spain,  Cassoni,  ever 
vigilant  to  upraise  and  uphold  the  universal  monardiy  of  the 
popes,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  favourite  and  the 
weakness  of  the  monarch,  managed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  in- 
duced the  adoption  of  the  bull  wiUiout  consulting  the  bishops ;  and 
thus  did  the  king  become  a  mockery  to  the  triumphant  Curia, 
in  trampling  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  his  crown. 

The  agents  of  Rome,  not  satisfied  with  having  obtained  surrepti- 
tiously the  Royal  Placet  in  behalf  of  that  bull,  endeavouted  to  make 
the  king,  or  rather  his  favourite,  assume  the  cbatacter  of  theologians 
or  of  bishops,  in  order  to  decide  on  its  intrinsic  merit.  In  the 
decree,  issued  from  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  10th  December,  1800, 
it  is  set  forth  that  his  Majes^,  being  desirDus  that  his  subjects 
should  conform,  in  all  particulars,  with  the  provisions  of  the  bull, 
Auctorem  fidei,  was  pleased  that  it  should  he  printed  and  pro- 
mulgated in  all  his  states ;  charging  the  bishops  and  regular 
prelates  to  require  from  their  inferiors  a  strict  compliance  with 
Lis  royal  mandate ;  and'  to  inform  against  the  infringers  thereof, 
that  the  punishments  mi^t  be  awarded  against  them  to  which 
they  had  made  themselves  amenable ;  and  ^so,  declaring  that  the 
biabopa  and  prelates,  who,  by  culpable  negligence  or  open  disobe- 

diMcipiaie,  mnd  ann  of  the  ^luM  of  Ihe  church.  Whit  frailer  obiticis  cis  be  oppoiadi 
to  Ihe  Citholicaof  the  British  domialans  thin  the  decided  etforia  of  their  leiden  to  pnii^ 
jind  declare  u  received  by  the  church,  >  bull  wherein  ii  eatiUiBhed  the  lemponl  power 
etibe  Popes  to  dethroUB  llngi,  and  to  ibmire  their  lubjecti  from  lUegiuee  *  Well  mj 
the  cooideHtiom  portion  3l  the  cilholici  Ument  tuch  proceeduigi.  end  diatnitt  thoM 
enruiiefie  jnaiu  who  s^\k  themselree  defender!  of  ibeir  righti,  when  in  tict  they  ir* 
nerely  ibuggling  to  uphold  altiwnoDlane  muimSj  which  readat  them  nupeeled  end 
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dience,  transnessed  against  his  orders;  should  be  aabject  to  similar 
pecalties.  He,  moreover,  commanded  the  Inqtiisitioo  to  prohibit 
and  suppress  all  the  books  and  writings  which  defended  the  doc- 
trine prohibited  by  the  bull ;  and  that,  without  distinction  of  estate 
or  class,  all  persons  should  be  proceeded  against  who  contravened 
its  enactments. 

In  this  manner  did  Charies  IV.  employ  his  authority  in  mun- 
taining  docrines  by  which  the  court  of  Itome  was  endeavouring 
to  sap  the  foundations  of  his  throne,  as  well  as  endangering  the 
stability  of  the  dominion  of  otherprinces.  Thus  does  Rome  abuse 
the  devotion  of  despotic  monarchs !  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at 
that  free  monarchies  and  states,  into  which  no  access  can  be 
found  for  its  obscure  and  sordid  machinations,  axe  odious  in  the 
flight  of  the  Curia,  and  thought  worthy  of  eternal  damnation  P 

It  b  almost  incredible  that  that  compliant  court,  disregarding 
the  votes  of  the  bishops,  and  opposing  the  torrent  of  national  wis- 
dom, should,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  Spain,  as  a  defined  truth,  that  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope  extended  over  kings,  because,  forsooth,  it  was  so  e»- 
tabUshed  in  a  df)gmatic  bull  1  Onthe  accomplishment  of  this  event, 
(be  Pope,  in  his  gratitude,  proclaimed  the  Pnuce  of  Peace  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  But  what  &ith  did  the  infamous  and  adulterous 
Godoy  thus  defend  P  Not  the  faith  of  the  Church,  which  detests, 
as  contrary  to  Scripture,  the  temporal  powers  of  the  popes  over 
kings,  but  fAe/aifAo/fAe  Curia,  which  converts  its  mundane  pre- 
tensions, into  positive  and  stubborn  dogmas.  From  that  moment  . 
the  title,  which,  according  to  Palavicini,  after  the  mature  delibera- 
tion of  Uie  Apostolic  College,  LeoX.  conceded  to  Henry  VHI.  for 
having  entered  into  controversy  with  Luther,  ceased  to  be  the  ap- 
pellation peculiar  to  the  kings  of  England. 

This  victory  of  the  Curia  moderated  the  grief  which,  a  year  be^ 
fore,  under  the  ministry  of  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  had  been 
felt  by  the  Spanish  court  in  consequence  of  a  decree  wherein  this  . 
■eif-same  Charles  IV.  declared  that  the  bishops  of  Spain  were  em- 
powered, during  the  vacancy  of  thechur  of  Pius  VI,,  to  grant  the 
bvoura  peculiarly  reserved  for  the  Apostolic  see.  On  that  occasion 
the  bishops  of  Spain  displayed  great  zeal  in  support  of  the  privi- 
ties of  their  dignity;  some  of  them  addressing  the  king  to  thank 
him  for  protecting  their  rights,  and  ell  of  them,  without  a  aissentient 
voice,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  decree  *.  When  compared  with 
these  eult^es  of  the  bishops  in  the  year  1799,  with  regard  to  that 
decree,  what  a  wonderful  contrast  exists  in  the  calumnies  with 
which  other  bishops,  of  the  years  1814  and  1822,  insulted  the 
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Cortes  of  CaAlB  Euid  of  Madrid,  for  havini;  issuad  -rarions  decnn 
of  the  same  tenour  not  less  competent  and  jast — calumnies  whtA 
have  since  been  echoed  by  the  Catholics  of  the  British  Empire-— 
«Q  incense  most  gratcrul  to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  we  have  learned 
by  the  notes  of  the  Nnncio  Giustiniani  1 

The  energetic  measures  of  that  decree  of  1799  were  backed  by 
the  same  goveromenti  in  1800,  when  Pius  VII.  granted  to  Charles 
IV.  the  favour  of  the  nuevo  novena  decimal,  one  of  the  nine  ports 
into  which  tithes  are  divided.  That  demand  for  apostolic  indultos, 
took  its  rise  from  the  persuasion  that  the  Pope  is  tne  administrator 
of  the  temporal  wealth  of  all  the  Church  :  a  profitable  doctrine 
and  a  prolific  source  of  emolument  to  the  Great  See.  The  exe^ 
cudon  of  that  brief  was  entnisted  by  Pins  VII.  to  ttie  Nuncio 
Cassoni,  who  delayed  issuing  the  instructions  with  soch  bare> 
faced  apathy,  that  the  king  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
to  htm  one  of  his  secretaries,  in  person,  to  desire  him  to  expe- 
dite the  business.  Cassoni  rephed  with  great  composure,  but 
without  showing  any  disposition  to  act  in  compliance  with  the 
terms. of  that  message.  The  cause  of  backwardness  was  dis- 
covered by  the  secretary  through  the  delegate  of  the  Nuncio, 
Goya  y  Muniain  ;  an  honest  clergyman,  who,  little  versed  in 
ne^tiation,  and  believing  the  ministry  to  be  of  his  own 
ideas,  openly  confessed  that  the  dilatorincssof  the  Nuncio  Was 
occasioned  by  a  certain  project  of  his  own,  which  was  to  place 
bounds  to  the  pecuniary  exactions  which  the  king  levied  npon  the 
clergy.  For  this  purpose  a  junta  of  the  chapters,  monks,  and 
nuns  was  to  be  formed  in  Madrid,  under  whose  sanction  the  tithes 
were  to  be  collected,  and  applied  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt. 
The  Pope  was  yearly  to  be  advised  of  the  proceeding,  and  a  formal- 
sccouitt  was  to  be  demanded  of  the  king,  relative  to  the  application 
of  all  the  funds  which  had  been  exacted  from  the  cleiijy.  The 
r^julation  which  was  to  guide  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the 
junta  was  drawn  up  and  entrusted  to  the  secretary. 

This  functionary  hastened  to  the  palace  and  delivered  th^  curious 
document  to  the  minister  of  finance,  Soler,  who,  indignant  at  the 
interference  assumed  by  the  pontifical  cabinet  in  the  management 
of  the  wealth  of  Spain,  and  aware  of  the  injury  thereby  intended 
to  the  independence  of  the  temporal  power,  immediattuylatd  the 
paper  before  the  king.  His  Majesty,  justly  incensed  at  such  an 
outmge,commandedtheex-ministertoHome,  Don  Josef  Nicolas  de 
Azara,  who  was  fortunately  at  the  time  in  Madrid,  to  explain  to  the 
Nuncio,  that  if  he  did  not  that  very  day  delegate  his  powers  to  the 
collector  of  the  ecclesiastical  property,  he  should  be  banished  from 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  benefices  which  he  en- 
joyed in  Spun  would  be  immedi^cly  sequestered.  CaBMUii  yielded, 

as 
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w  muy  bs  suppoaed,  Kod  laying  aside  all  the  leonipe  Cwocity  of  tlie 
prieat.  put  on  the  meekness  and  docility  of  the  lamb. 

While  the  agents  of  the  Curia  in  Spain  supported  the  claima 
and  uBurpatioiia  of  the  papal  monarchy,  the  wise  part  of  the  na- 
tion attempted  to  oppose  them ;  striving,  by  indirect  means,  to 
restore  the  ancient  liberties  of  their  church.  With  this  view,  in 
the  year  1796.  several  learned  persons  requested  Charles  IV.  to 
protect  the  edition  of  the  canons,  by  which  the  church  had  been 
governed  since  the  establishment  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  til]  the 
ni^nth  century.  The  Royal  Library  undertook  this  duty,  and 
gathered  tt^ther  the  old  manuscripts  of  that  collection,  which  are 

E reserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedrals  of  Toledp,  (jerona, 
l|^l,  and  other  churches,  as  well  as  Ancient  monasteiies.  Nearly 
thirty  yeui  were  spent  in  the  collation  of  these  manuscripts,  for 
the  progress  of  the  task  was  frequently  impeded  by  the  circum- 
•tances  of  the  war.  But  when  it  was  completed,  Don  Pedro 
de  Silva,  Don  Juan  Ramirez  Alomanzon,  and  Don  Francisco 
Gonzalez,  found  out  that,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.,  the 
learned  Jesuit,  Andres  Buniel,  had  already  performed  the  labour; 
and  that  Don  Carlos  de  la  Serna  (nephew  of  the  librafian,  Don 
Juan  de  Suitander,  who  died  in  the  year  1784)  was  in  possession 
of  the  very  manoscrtpt  at  Brussels.  A^er  the  acquisition  of  that 
invaluable  treasure,  and  the  correction  of  the  edition  of  the  canons 
from  that  original  document,  Charles  IV.  was  deterred  from  pub- 
liking  therein  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Toledo, 
being  informed  that  they  contained  laws  contrary  to  his  sove- 
reignty. This  the  weak  king  was  induced  to  do  by  an  outcry 
raised  by  the  favourera  of  the  papal  pretensions,  who  feared  lest 
the  innovations  of  the  Court  of  Rome  should  be  discovered — so 
contrary  were  they  to  the  spirit  of  the  early  monarchy,  and  the 
moderation  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Spanish  church.  '  With  this 
view,  the  Marquess  Caballero,  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice, 
directed  the  Fiscal  of  Castile,  Don  Nicolas  Maria  Sierra,  to 
examine  if  the  work  contained  any  thing  prejudicial  to  the  royal 
prerogatives  of  the  throne,  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  bury  in 
eternal  oblivion. 

To  that  official  command  Sierra  replied,  on  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  assuming  the  publicity  of  these  canons, 
referred  to  as  well  by  historians  as  by  the  apologists  of  the  canpni- 
.cal  liberty  of  the  Spanish  church,  that  were  any  of  them  to  be 
omitted  in  the  present  collection,  it  would  become  a  very  despi> 
cable,  faithless,  and  defective  work;  and  that,  should  any  intimatioa 
or  warning  be  prefixed  to  the  edition,  by  way  of  note  or  of  preface, 
it  could  not  fail  to  attract  atttotion,  and  cause  opinions  to  be 
fonoed  very  vmfavourable  towards  those  who  compiled  it, 
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The  desi^  of  tliat  minister  being  thus  fnistralfid,  the  matter 
was  left  dorm&nt  till  the  March  of  Uie  followiag  year,  when  the 
scene  of  Aranjuez,  and  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  so  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  mODarchy.  Amidst  the  muiy  dangers 
of  the  war  of  independence,  and  of  the  six  anh&ppy  years  which 
elapsed  from  1814  to  1620,  the  printed  copies  of  that  collectitm 
were  with  difficulty  preserved.  But  when  that  important  work  was 
concluded  it  was  presented  to  the  Cortes  of  Madrid  on  their  in- 
stallation— a  valuable  gift,  truly  1  inasmuch  as  the  want  of  it  in 
the  schools  of  Spain  induced  the  triumph  of  the  folse  decretals 
which  had  swelled  the  ambition  and  goi^d  the  avarice  of  the  great 
Pontiff.  It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  rranark,  that  no  trace  who- 
ever of  these  apocryphal  canons  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  many 
canonical  collections  preserved  in  Spain ;  two  of  which  date 
at  least  from  the  tenth  century,  and  belong  to  cathedrals  con- 
tiguous to  France ;  although  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  had,  two 
centuries  before,  ^ven  credence  to  die  imaginative  fictions  of 
Isidor,  which  were  furtively  introduced  into  the  Spanish  church, 
by  the  Monks  of  Cluny. 

Such  were  the  first  measnres  adopted  by  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz 
tmd  Madrid,  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  the  liberties  of  the  Spanish 
church,  and  to  overthrow  the  colossal  power  of  &e  Roman  Curia. 
They  were  instigated  to  this  work  by  the  impulse  of  the  Central 
Junta*;  the  members  of  which  were  directed  by  the  learned  Don 
Caspar  de  Jovellanos.  The  same  anxiety,  therefore,  which  in- 
duced these  Spaniards  to  excite  the  next  Cortes  to  re-establi^ 
the  primitive  constitution  of  the  kiugdom,  prompted  them  to  de- 
sire the  protection  of  the  Canons,  in  order  to  oppose  the  universal 
monarchy  of  the  Pope,  in  which  they  saw  hidden  the  seeds  of 
political  slavery. 

Immediately  on  the  promulgation  of  the  civil  constitution  of  (he 
kingdom,  an  evident  analogy  was  traced  between  the  proceedings 
of  the  private  enemies  of  that  code,  and  the  pertinacity  with  whioi 
the  aatelfites  of  the  Curia  stigmatised,  with  the  brand  of  impiety, 
ell  those  who  maintained  the  canons  in  opposition  to  the  tempoi^ 
power  and  universal  episcopate  of  the  Pope.  The  Spaniards, 
who  kissed  the  chains  of  despotic  kings,  imitated  the  court  of 
Home ;  which,  not  content  with  possessing  advocates  to  gloss  ita 
usurpations,  insisted  that  these  persons  shonld  also  be  fanatics. 
The  wise  part  of  the  Spanish  clergy,  who  were  opposers  of  the 

*  That  JuDta,  composed  of  tvo  memben  from  each  pnnince,  gnrcmed  Spiin  from 
the  InTuioa  of  BoiMurte,  in  180S,  UH  Ihe  bcgiDDing  of  Ihc  jeu  1810.  BeTore  iU  db- 
•oluliod  it  eonvakM  (he  CorteS]  mnd  beqnsttliBd  to  then  many  Uboun  vhkli  it  bid 
preportd  bribe  rcstoimtion  of  the  rundamenbJhws,  (which  straogtheaed  the  ccnatitulioa 
oriEie  jreu  lS12,)a  well  u  for  nuuif  other  Uw*  of  eitertwl  diKipliae,  within  tbsciiinp^ 
tence  of  th»  tenponl  pow«r. 
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teservBtioiis,  were  also  defendetB  of  the  fuodamentsl  lam ;  nor 
was  there  a  single  iostancb  of  any  one  advocating  the  principle  of 
monarchical  a^lutism,  witbont  being  at  the  same  time  a  furious 
partisan  of  pontifical  despotism*. 

The  central  junta  knew  full  well  that,  should  the  nation  recover 
its  original  ri^ts,  and  destroy  the  temporal  power  usurped  by  the 
popes,  the  bishops  would  necessarily  regain  the  essential  and 
canonical  privileges  of  which  the  imaginary  universal  episcopate 
had  despoiled  them.  With  that  view,  a  committee,  consisting  of 
erudite  caoonists  and  theologians,  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  were  to  be  discussed  by  the  Cortes, 
as  a  prelimiaary  step  towards  the  restoration  of  the  liberties  of 
which  the  Spanish  church  had  been  deprived. 

ThispIanwasadoptedbytheCortesofCadizinlSlO.  The  first 
step  which  they  took  was  to  consider  whether  it  was  befitting  that  a 


tiisdeipclic  ■yatnn  oftha  Curia,  uid  on  all  occuioM  tnieigh  tguut  IhoMwbaen- 
duTour  lo  circunucrib«  llie  up«l  prinucj  to  iU  jut  boands  ;  MyliDg  them  (cbUmalks 
uid  bentii»  ;  ud  navar  biliDg  to  depict  [he  Spaniarda,  who  restored  the  fuodunenlal 
modention  of  their  binfi,  u  fwraeculois  of  the  chureh,  the  eltir,  the  throne,  and  eccle- 
W«rtic«l  doclriiw  ami  diaciplina.  In  pnnnaiiee  of  Ihts  phn,  an  erttcle,  entitled  Pent' 
ntfHHw,  wu  pabliibed  in  tlw  OrJa  Dnim  Officii,  eumpiled  tor  the  lua  of  the  cleiCT  of 
I^ndon,  in  ths  mi  1824,  md  printed  bj  tnlhority  «f  the  Vicu  Apoalolic,  Williani 
Fofnter,  in  which  ulide  ware  the  following  woidi: — 'In  Spain  and  Poito^  the  libs, 
nb,  amrping  the  lontrigatf,  ^nader  aad  daMroj  chorcbes  end  omTei 


the  altar  ate  retcued,  bf  the  wisdom  uid  valour  of  the  Duke  d'AngouIema.'  Thai* 
ntnperalive  chle&  of  the  Biitiih  eiergy  hare  {Bund  an  aeUfe  aaiociate  in  Ur.  Danid 
O'Coneai;  who,  aapporting  ultramontane  principle^  and  joinlnff  Ibe  ijannen  of  the  Juuit 
partT,  had  the  audacity  to  assert,  in  an  inemblj  of  Catholics,  Uiat  <  tbe  present  state  of 
Spain  wat  oecuioDcd  bv  the  attempts  of  the  Cortes  to  ingratiate  themselvet  with  ths 
BndUfa  libenli  and  their  preta,  waUowilh  the  French  Jacabim,bT  the  orertbrow  of 
"     " "     ■       ■    ■     "  '  l6l4,  a  aingalat  b  ' 


J  by 

Ihefr  .         . 
w  CalhoUc  Ttlirion  in  the  FeoiuBla.'     Subamiuanlty  to  the  jfear  1814,  a  aingnli 
as  openly  talked  of,  in  Salamanca — namely,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  E 
Patrick  Ciirtais,  was  one  of  those  who  had  denounced  leveral  doctore  of  that  college, 
moBikabla  (at  piety   and  ieanuDg.       la  allnson  to  this,   Don  Diego  Antonio   C 
Bex  Alonio,  Pn^eaaor  at  l^wi  in  thai  univernly, ,  published  tbe  following  remark 


chief  supporter  of  the  ciu»  ofultramantanism,  and  the  inttniment  of  oppreuion  agaiust 
Ua  fellow  prolesMia.  The  Uaatar  Hayo,  tbe  laat  and  most  abiodoned  of  thete  taoatics, 
waa  tbe  bourn  friend  of  htiick  Cuiteii ;  both  of  whom,  with  Home  new  candjdatea,  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  but  blow  to  the  sage  aad  learned  men  who,  in  1614,  preserved 
ear  nnivenity.  Fortuoately  for  the  welfare  of  our  college,  and  of  Spain  in  ganertt.  that 
Iiiriimaa,  Doctor  Cnrleit,  letired  to  bu  conntry  at  tbe  moment  when  tbeae  unfbitiuata 
penoBB  were  delivered  to  the  hands  of  justice,  m  that  he  waa  cut  off  from  the  meanl  of 
doing  mischief  directly.'  This  tact  speaks  lotumea  I  Can  it  then  be  matter  of  wonder 
Ibal  mcb  intoleiant  penoni,  to  forward  their  jeniUicat  purposes,  shoidd  lavish  abnae 
agaiDst  die  libeieli  of^Spaie  J  But  ban  they  stop  not :  insamuch  as  it  is  opaDly  aaaerted 
by  the  dignifled  clergy  ^  Nanire  (to  say  nothing  of  the  other  pravince*  of  S|>ain,)  that 
through  their  influence  considerable  aunu  of  money  are  remitted  to  the  seKelyled 
jlpoUttSc  Jmtta,  who  are  mMt  onqueetionahlj  in  open  comapandtnee  with  the  Roiaiah 
elwg  trf  Iwhnd. 
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fwdontt  soimcil  ahonld  be  held.  Tbeomrtof  Romehai  inTuubly 
evinced  repugoaace  to  nhetever  hu  been  ordained  bv  the  coub* 
eils  of  Trent  and  of  Constance,  concerning  svnods  and  pn>vincwl 
councils,  and  also  as  to  the  periodical  celebration  of  genetml 
coaadla.  This  &ct  Teakened  the  eSbrto  of  a  neat  part  of  the 
cleTj^  at  to  this  matter,  and  the  energiei  of  ue  Cortes  wen 
Biaterially  paralyzed  by  the  new-&ogled  pretensions  of  the  Curia, 
which  set  forth  that  no  decrees  of  any  council  can  possess  validity 
nniess  they  be  confirmed  by  the  pope — an  ultramontane  mistake 
adopted  by  Doctor  Doyle,  who,  in  his  examination  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (Second  Report  of  the  oom- 
nittee  on  the  state  of  Ireland,)  after  sayins;  that  a  council  ffligkt 
be  held  in  Ireland,  without  the  consent  of  uie  pope,  added,  '  out 
mtok  deereet  of  tkat  coanoil,  if  it  were  a  aatioiuU  or  fwn  a  pro- 
vincial one,  at  tootdd  regard  faitk  or  diteipltne,  would  not  have 
force,  unleta  they  were  approved  of  or  eanctumed  after  being 

ried  here  by  the  pope.'  In  contradiction  to  this  maxin?,  it  may 
remarked,  (a  fact  which  did  not  perhaps  occur  to  the  Irish  pre- 
late,) that  neither  the  plenary  councils  of  Africa,  of  Toledo,  or  of 
other  states,  bad  recourse  to  the  pope  for  his  confirmation ;  not- 
withstanding which,  not  even  the  court  of  Rome  ever  dared  to 
calumniate  their  decrees,  on  the  score  of  invalidity.  In  the  same 
predicament  stood  the  church  of  Tarragona,  the  only  one  which, 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  cootinued  periodically  to  convoke 
its  provincial  councils ;  and  no  complaints  on  the  part  of  Rome 
were  ever  instituted  against  its  firmness  in  not  sending  to  the  pope 
for  bis  sanction.  These  oouncils*  in  the  primitive  times,  were 
well  kno^ni  to  be  prevalent,  and  many  persons  impute  the  disuse 
of  them  to  the  negligence  of  the  kings  of  Spain  in  not  fulfilling 
what  was  commanded  on  that  subject  by  tne  council  of  Trent. 
In  proof  of  this  may  be  adduced  the  inefficacy  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Cardinal  BflUuga.  bishop  of  Carthagena,  for  the  assembling  of  a 
national  council,  notwithstanding  the  royal  cedula  which  Philip 
V.  issued  for  that  object.  That  the  metropolitans  expose  them- 
selves to  many  curtailments  aud  sacrifice  of  privileges  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  yoke  of  the  Curia  is  undeniable,  and  was  proved 
before  the  Cortes.  The  instance  quoted  was  the  arbitrary  and 
unjust  resistance  of  the  congregation  of  the  council  of  Trent  to 
the  title  Sancta  Synodut,  which  was  given  to  the  provincial 
council  of  Valencia,  convened  in  1565,  by  the  learned  Bishop 
Mardtt  Peree  de  Ayala,  against  which  ill  mtended  censure  the 
representation  of  his  successor,  Don  Fernando  de  Loaces,  to 
Clement  VIII.  was  wholly  ineffectual,  although  he  therein  clearW 
demonstxated  that  it  bad  been  the  practice  of  the  cbuich  ibr  1200 

years 
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ytanio  dmoulnsta  u  Sanetui  not  (»ily  prcmnciBl,'bQt  also 
many  dtoceun  syDods. 

Although  the  Cortea  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  deuTable  as 
much  as  possiblo  to  hasten  the  meetiDg  of  the  couDcil,  and  the 
comniittfle  appointed  to  prepare  the  forms  for  its  convocation, 
projxMed  the  most  prudent  measures  to  enanre  favourable  resulta 
iToin  its  deliberations;  powerful  leaaons  were  oot  wanting  to 
nihtate  in  secret  against  the  measnre.  The  certainty  that  several 
bishops  of  that  period  had  imbibed  the  doctrine  of.  the  false 
deCAtals,  and  were  embued  with  the  anticanonical  system  -of  the 
Curia,  gave  birth  to  apprehensions  that,  through  their  means, 
when  assembled  in  council,  Rome  might  sncceed  in  rooting  still 
deeper  the  abuses  which  irere  intended  to  be  abolished. 

At  that  moment  a  printed  letter  or  pamphlet,  with  the  appella* 
tian  Pattoral,  was  publi^ted,  and  dtssenunated  by  six  bishopb, 
who  had  taken  reliige  in  the  island  of  Majorca.  In  that  pamphlet 
Spain  was  represented  as  beii^  exposed  to  remain  without  minis- 
ters or  altars  ;  the  members  of  the  Cortes  were  denounced  as 
labouring  under  Jkllacious  views,  and  acting  from  wilful  errors- 
assertions  which  were  vainly  attempted  to  be  proved  from  the 
pages  of  the  Dianas  de  Cortet — in  short,  these  bishops  evinced 
in  that  letter  a  fiiry  truly  worthy  of  tfae  Curia  against  Umt  congress, 
which,  as  a  body,  had  endeavoured,  by  means  of  salutary  refonns,  to 
efiiset  tbe  amehomtion  of  the  church  and  of  her  ministMs.*  What 
beneficial  effects,  as  concerned  religion  Or  the  weliaie  of  the 
state,  could  have  been  expected  from  the  opinions  and  votes  of 
•nch  bishops  In  a  national  council,  who,  even  forgetful  of  the  ori- 
ginal privileges  of  their  dignity,  scrupled  not  to  present  themselves 
as  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  Inquisition,  and  even  to 
recommend  in  their  pastoral  letters,  the  devotion  of  the  Hesjt  of 
Jesus  as  the  best  method  of  producing  and  reforming  morality — a 
devotion,  invented  by  the  Jesuit  Colombier,  which  has  served,  and 
still  serves  as  the  standard  of  Jesuitism,  and  which  accordingly 
is  fostered  at  present  by  means  of  a  nnmerons  fraternity  in  the  coC 
lege  of  Maynooth,  thence  to  be  disseminated  anu>ng  the  Irish 
Catholics. 

These  considerations  led  the  Cortes  to  dread  rather  than  to 
desire  a  national  council,  composed  of  such  prelates.  Nor  was 
the  apprehension  without  foundation,  since  tbe  episcopacy  of 
Spain,  at  that  time  deprived  by  deatb  of  many  wise  and  zealous 
bishops,  an  honour  to  the  church,— such  as  Climent,  Bertran, 
Tormo,  Rodriguez  de  Arellano,  Abad  y  La  Sierra,  Falafox  da 
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CuencB,  &e.,  scarcely  exliibited  one  who  Iwd  energy  to  ptodaun 
the  exhortation  of  Grerson ;  Exurgaat  prtdati  ecdeaue,  et  rapinaa, 
farta  et  lairocinia  Romaius  curitB  dignentur  penittu  amovere.  In 
that  position  and  emergency,  the  Cortes  conceived  it  to  be  lawful, 
and  even  incumbent  on  them,  to  rescue  the  kingdom  and  its 
temples  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Roman 
Cuna,  solely  avmling  themselves  of  the  canons  of  the  councils 
convoked  in  Spain,  and  of  the  laws,  customs,  privileges,  and  iin- 
munities  of  the  nation. 

The  plan  having  been  adopted,  the  Cottes  commenced  by  de- 
claring themselves  protectors  of  the  canons,  reforming  the  abuses 
introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Curia,  as  well  in  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  metropolitans  as  of  the  other  bishops.  The  first  step  which 
they  took  went  to  abolish  the  self-styled  Holy  Office.  The  debate 
on  this  subject  lasted  from  the  8tb  December,  1612,  till  the  5th 
February,  1813 ;  during  which  time  the  defenders  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion brou^t  forward  every  argument  which  had  formerly  been  used 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  national  wisdom  and  justice,  which, 
during  more  than  three  centuries,  since  the  first  establishment 
of  that  Office,  had  been  unremittingly  and  vinxously  opposed  by 
the  abettors  of  the  inquisitorial  system.  The  enemies  of  that 
system,  on  the  contrary,  exerted  themselves  to  expose  the  fallacy 
oF  these  reasonings,  which  they  did  in  such  a  conclusive  manner 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  the  fearful  bugbear  appeared  weal^ 
disarmed,  and  without  resource. 

The  principal  um  of  the  Cortea  was  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Inquisition,  even  as  an  ecclesiastical  tribimal,  was  dependent  on 
the  temporal  power  as  the  protector  of  the  canons,  loey  argued 
that,  although  the  ecclesiastical  authority  may  be  essentially  dog- 
matic, the  extraordinary  and  privileged  manner  of  exercising  iC 
evidently  appertains  to  tbe  exterior  policy,  which  is  purely  human. 
Nor  did  this  idea  originate  with  the  Cortes.  The  same  principle 
was  expounded  to  Philip  IV.  by  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada,  Don 
Galceran  de  Albanell,  in  a  consultation  about  withholding  the 
loyal  sanction  from  a  brief  issued  by  Urban  VIII.,  wherein  he 
observed  that  the  king,  through  a  conscientious  consideration  for 
his  royal  dignity,  ought  not  to  permit  the  pope,  by  means  of  briefs, 
to  alter  and  encroach  upon  the  establishments  and  customs  pre- 
valent in  his  dominion.  In  support  of  that  opinion,  it  was  also 
urged  by  the  Cortes,  that  as  the  Catholic  kings,  afler  having  re- 
quested a  bull  from  Sextus  IV.,  for  the  estabUshment  of  the  In- 
quisition, still  possessed  the  privil^e  of  withholding  from  it  the 
royal  placet,  had  they  conceived,  after  more  mature  reflection,  that 
it  was  not  proper  to  curtail  thereby  the  privil^es  of  the  bishops ; 
so,  after  the  admissku  of  that  bul4  it  was  witun  the  comp^eoce 
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of  the  sapieme  aathoritjr  of  the  kinedom  to  restrain  its  opeTaUons, 
and  to  declare  it  inadmiasible,  if  it  deemed  that  liae  of  conduct  the 
most  suitable. 

Among  other  argnmeDts,  the  propriety  of  that  conduct  vas 
proved  by  the  iacompatibili^  of  the  inquisitorial  system  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  thea  lately  been 
le-establbhed ;  the  basis  of  which  was  the  individual  legal  liberty 
of  the  Spaniards,  which  was  clearly  and  directly  infringed  by  the 
wditary  confineoient,  and  peipetiial  state  of  non-commnnication, 
in  whic^  all  the  prisonefs  of  the  loquisition  were  indiscriminately 
kept:  itot  only  those  immured  for  matters  of  &ith,  but  for  other 
Climes,  irttich  subsequently  were  made  subject  to  its  controul*. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recapitulate  the  infamies  proved  against 
that  impious  tribunal ;  but  what  perhaps  more  than  any  thing 
irritated  the  Cortes,  and  terrified  the  putisans  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  the  perusal  of  the  instructions  of  the  Inquisitor  General, 
Yaldez,  where,  among otheratrocities,  in  the  32d  article,  falsehood 
and  deceit  were,  with  unblushiog  eSiontery,  openly  recommended, 
in  the  following  words : — '  Although  the  witness  may  have  de- 
posed in  the  first  person,  that  he  did  transact  with  the  culprit 
what  he  testifies  against  him,  stiU,  in  the  published  copy,  a  third 
person  must  be  introduced,  to  say  thus — )ie  saw  and  Amrd  that 
the  criminal  did  contort  with  a  certain  person.' 

At  the  same  time  that  the  above  was  published,  the  stratagem 
ordained   by  Eimeric,   in  his   Directonum   Inquintonm,   was 

*  The  proceeding*  of  the  InqiiiBltloa  were  futlj  eipoxid  to  the  Cortes,  bf  authenlie 
docBtnant),  which  effactuiUr  lilarkccd  its  defenders ;  ind  diagncefnl  uid  moostrous  »w 
Um  plelBi*.  Kndlos  wim  the  cktakifiie  of  moit  pioui  maa  ud  emiiMnl  (clKd>n,who 
undenrant  pnriGcation,  u  it  ii  tensed,  in  that  den  of  lapentitioD  uid  tynnnjr.  Tia 
culprit  »u  not  permitted  to  apeii  with  hii  attorney,  except  in  the  pmence  of  the 
iiMjuiiilor,  and  (  ROttry,  who  took  notei,  ind  certified  whit  paued  :  and  to  far  ^m 
the  nuM*.  of  the  bifarmer  or  of  the  wilnessei  beiog  lupplied,  every  thing  that  could 
facilitate  the  indicalion  of  them  wai  expunged  frem  the  declanlioDB )  and  the  pri- 
■onen,  otie  and  all,  in  these  dungeons  might  tnilj  exclaim,  wilh  Fraj  Luja  de  Leon, 
'  I fititAe  pain,  itU  trtnol  Ike  Maud  mUeAi^'eti  it,'  Tile  pen  almost  refuws  to  (nca 
Ihe  {orm*  of  torture  inflicted  on  tha  culprili  in  proenca  of  ibs  iaqui«lon  and  the  oidi- 
nsij.  Evan  in  tha  early  daf  s  of  the  Inquisition,  torture  was  carried  to  such  in  eitent, 
that  Sextiu  IV.,  in  a  brief  publislMHl  on  the  ■ZStH  January,  1482,  could  not  refrain  from 
daplorinr  the  wtll-known  troth,  in  lamentations  which  were  re-echoed  fnim  all  parts  of 
CbfiatMidoro.  The  fbnnuU  of  Ihe  santeDca  of  tortnrc  began  thos — Ciriiti  mmmeimia- 
<ml»!  and  It  was  therein  eipreued,  that  iha  tortora  abouUI  endure  as  long  as  it  pleased 
tha  hujuiiiton ;  and  a  protest  was  added,  that,  if  during  the  torture  the  culprit  shoald 
die,  orb*  ■aissod.  or  if  elTntMi  of  Mood  or  mutation  of  limb  should  enne,  the  fault 
slMvld  b*  cbaqtsibia  la  Iha  culprit,  and  not  to  the  inqniaiton.  The  culprit  was  bound 
bj  an  oath  of  sactacy,  simwtbeoed  by  fearful  penalties,  not  to  divulge  any  thing  that  ha 
had  neD,  known,  or  heard,  in  the  dismal  precincts  oF  Ihal  unholy  tribunal — a  secrecy, 
Ulagal  and  tynaalcBl ;  bat  which  eoDstituted  Ihe  soul  of  [hat  monstrous  associatioa,  and 
by  whid)  ill  judgM  ware  sbdtered  against  all  reaponsibility  in  the  eiatcise  of  Iheirjoria- 
diction ;  so  that  it  was  truly  obserred,  that,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquiailion,  bo 
action  was  mora  eonaistent  wilh  the  fundanicntsl  laws  of  Spaio,  than  it  was  in  accord- 
MW*  vkk  an;  ^  tto  prisciplas  of  buMnil;  adopted  faj  caiilind  Mtknu  in  fmcial. 
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alao  divulged,  which. is,  that  the  inqauitot,  preteodbig  to  fead 
over  the  evidence,  Bbould  csose  the  non-coafesaing  calprit,  who 
was  not  convicted,  to  believe  that  he  was,  id  fact,  moBt  fully  aoa« 
victed  by  the  depositioaB  on  the  trial.  Justly  m^t  such  a  tri- 
bunal IxMut  to  Philip  v.,  that  it  was  bound  to  cotubnn  to  no  civil 
or.4:Bnonical  laws  in  its  proceedings  against  cdminals,  from  th« 
capture  of  the  culprit  till  the  execution  of  his  sent^ice  ;  and  y«t 
this  Inquisition  of  Spain  finds  a  most  strenuous  apol(»ist  in  ■ 
work  entitled  the  Caiholic  MUtxlUmy.  The  abolitiDaofthatanti-* 
evangelical  tribunal  is,  therefore,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  impioos 
actH  which  the  Catholic  Cle^y  of  the  British  Empire  impute  to 
the  Cortes  of  Spain,  when  they  publish  to  the  world  that  they 
persecuted  the  church — an  obloquy,  which  the  author  of  the 
Ordo  Divini  Officii,  and  CounseUor  O'Connel,  have  moet  lavishly 
heaped  upon  them. 

After  ^e  Cortes  had  destroyed  that  sink  of  immorality,  ille* 
eality,  and  tyranny,  they  proceeded  to  abolish  what  was  called 
the  Voto  de  Santiago — a  name  given  to  a  tax^  paid  by  varioua 
towns  and  provinces  to  the  church  of  Compostella,  on  account 
of  the  ^XKryphal  apparition  of  Saotiago  in  the  battle  of  Clavijo, 
and  the  counterfeit  diploma  of  Ramiro  I.  That  fable  being  ex- 
posed, belbre  the  Cortes,  they  decreed  an  absolute  exemptioa 
from  that  unjust  tax,  which  was  levied  solely  to  enrich,  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor,  a  church,  already  amply  endowed  with 
unbounded  wealth.  They  also  formed  arrangements  to  withdraw 
from  the  Court  of  Rome  the  baleful  influence  which  it  possessed 
through  the  immediate  subjection  of  the  regulua  to  the  Pope ; 
and  tney  determined  to  imitate  the  example  of  those  CathcAie 
princes,  who,  acting  on  the  spirit  of  the  cuions,  protected  the 
tights  of  the  bishops,  by  restoring  to  their  ordinary  jurisdiction  those 
regulars  whom  Rome,  by  exorbitant  privil^es,  had  converted  into 
auxiliaries  of  its  pretensions.  This  act  was  followed  up  by  the 
reduction  of  their  excessive  numbers,  which  had  ol^n  been  de- 
precated by  the  ancient  Cortes,  and  1^  various  bishops  and  eccle- 
siastics, anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country.  T^^  &1^ 
suppressed  several  monasteries,  leaving  only  so  many  of  each 
institution  as  were  thought  sufficient ;  and  they  regulated  the 
number  of  religious  persons  who  ought  to  live  in  each  convent,  in 
proportion  to  tncir  revenues,  or  the  ordinary  collection  of  alms,  so 
that  they  might  be  comfortably  maintained,  in  heahh  and  sicknesa, 
without  being  a  burden  to  the  towns  and  villages.  Besides  this, 
they  restored  the  ancient  laws  of  the  nation,  subjecting  delinquent 
cle^ymen  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  temporal  power,  with- 
out  respect  to  ecclesiastical  privileges. 

It  v«s  tiot  to  be  supposed  that  the  Court  of  Eome  irouU  tamely 

submit 
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mbmit  to  these  efibttt  lerelled  agdinat  iu  power.  The  Nando, 
Giuadnioni,  U»t  no  tin»  in  delivering  to  the  goveroment  furioa* 
notes  in  vitaperatioa  of  theie  decrees.  He  declaimed  with  th« 
greatest  animosity  agaioiit  every  decree  wiiidi  bad  enaaated  fron 
the  Cortes,  respecting  the  der^,  as  if  it  were  a  body  residing  to 
the  heart  of  the  Idngdom  in  absohite  independence ;  and  endear 
vonred  to  intimidate  the  government  by  threat«iing  it  with  (ha 
most  injurious  consequences.  But  the  Cortes,  in  spite  of  his 
impostures  and  terrific  threats,  persisted  in  completing  what  they 
had  so  happily  begun;  acting  in  the  spirit  exhibited  by  the 
Beoale  of  Vraiice,  when  they  set  at  noiigfat  the  excommunication 
and  interdict  of  Paul  V.,  which  were  liilminated  against  them,  ifl 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  privileges,  end  tbA 
au^ectioa  of  the  clergy  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  republic. 

The  same  insolent  conduct  was  repeated  by  the  Nuncio,  when 
the  King  in  1822,  having  banished  the  bishop  of  Malaga,  that  chap- 
ter  proceeded,  by  approbation  of  his  Majesty,  to  elect,  as  governor 
of  the  diocese,  a  person  whom  he  did  not  choose  to  recognise. 
Od  this  occasion  the  following  royal  order  of  the  21st  October  of 
the  same  year,  observed :  '  Inat  it  was  very  remailiable  that  the 
envoy  of  his  Uoliness  should  attempt,  without  any  just  cause,  to 
excite  scandal  among  the  faithful,  and  expose  the  diocese  ot 
Malaga  to  the  fatal  coneequences  of  a  schism,  and  that  at  the  very 
momeut  when  religioiis  bnaticism  and  woridly  interests  had  in- 
duced  many  enthusiasts,  and  among  others  several  bishops,  fOT* 
getful  of  their  ministry  of  peace  and  tranqnillity,  to  declve  open 
war,  in  order  to  excite  discord  and  civil  strife,  for  the  purpose  of 
again  plunging  this  heroical  nation  into  slavery ;  all  of  whicn  scan- 
dalous proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  so  opposed  to  the 
princi|HeB  of  scripture,  had  never  attracted  the  Nuncio's  attention, 
or  excited  his  apostolic  zeal  to  restrain  them.' 

Bat  nothing  so  much  excited  the  rage  of  the  pontifical  cabinet 
against  the  Cortes  as  the  law  of  1S21,  prahibitine  money  to  be 
remitted  to  Rome  for  bulls,  dispensations,  and  other  Apostolic 
favours.  Many  years  before,  the  ancient  Cortes  had  protested 
against  that  simoniacal  drainage  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  of 
Madrid  of  1633  had  observed  that  the  sheep  of  the  flock  of  the 
Spanish  church  were  shorn  to  the  last  lock,  and  become  so  com- 
pletely tributary  to  the  Roman  Curia,  that  they  could  not  drink 
water  excepting  for  money.  The  tame  complaint  was  prevalent  in 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  where, 
what  the  teamed  Gerson  calls  the  robbery  of  the  reaervationa,  waa 
prevalent.  These  fetters  were  endured  in  Spain,  as  the  ambassa-' 
dors  of  Philip  IV.  said  to  Urban  VIII.,  through  an  excess  of  piety, 
whicli,  tranriated  out  of  diplomatic  plina«,  ouwt  ba  intaipRted  am 
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excess  of  fcJly.  The  moment  the  Spanish  nation  found  itself 
freed  from  the  heavy  yoke  of  despotism  under  which  it  had  so 
long  groaned,  it  imploted  the  national  representation  to  abolish 
for  ever  this  remnant  of  absurd  slavery.  The  provincial  deputation 
of  Toledo  asked  the  Congress :  *  WQI  this  wise  and  enlightened 
assembly  permit  the  existence  of  shameful  larifis,  which  assess 
prices  for  the  procuring  of  ecclesiastical  favours,  withdrawing  the 
riches  of  our  umd,  to  me  annihilation  of  iatemal  commerce,  and 
the  impoverishment  of  a  generous  nation  P'  Similar'petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Cortes  trom  the  deputations  of  Burgos,  Marcia, 
Navarre,  Biscay,  La  Mancha,  Galicia,  and  Valencia ;  nor  conld 
a  sensible  man  be  found  throughout  the  realm  who  did  not  ac- 
knowledge that  these  exactions  of  Rome,  for  bulls  of  bishops,  and 
matrimonial  dispensations,  and  other  such  like  &vours,  reserved 
for  the  popes,  were  nothing  but  barefaced^simony,  and  otter  abo- 
mination. 

That  prohibitioD  having  been  granted  by  the  Cortes,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king,  Rome  published  against  it  a  note  which  no  one 
could  believe  to  be  genuine  who  does  not  know  that  in  that  court 
tlie  spirit  of  domination  is  equal  to  the  desire  of  money.  It  ran 
thus :  '  That  his  Holiness  did  not  expect  that  a  nation  so  catholic 
as  Spain,  without  any  previous  communication  with  the  Holy  See, 
would  have  decreed  Uiat  no  money  should  be  remitted  for  dispensa- 
tions,and  that  nine  thousand  dollars  should  be  given  *,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  obligation  incumbent  on  Christian  nations  to  contribute 
towards  the  decorumof  that  See,  but  merely  as  a  voluntary  offering  ; 
and  that  he  was  the  more  surprised,  as  it  concerned  sums  of  mon^ 
whicb  bad  been  exacted  by  jiut  title,  for  many  years,  and  which 
served  to  recompense  the  labours  of  the  ministers  of  the  Romsii 
Curia ;  and  that,  moreover,  he  had,  with  the  greatest  dissatis&ction, 
heard  the  assertion,  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  Spain  was  the  continual  withdrawal  of  it  to  Rome,  when  it 
vas  known  that  each  family  in  Spain  contributed  no  more  than  two 
reals  yearly  towards  the  support  of  the  Holy  See — a  sum  which 
could  not  uipoverisfa  the  country,  and  the  payment  of  which  was 
founded  on  the  moat  aacred  titles ;'  and  the  Pope,  adding  thatbe 
was  grieved  to  hear  that  exaction  of  money  called  simoniacal,  con- 
cluded the  document  by  observing  that  he  did  not,  and  never 
would,  consent  to  the  law. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  dismay  of  Spanish  piety,  and  the 
astonishment  of  the  Cortes,  at  this  expression  of  we  surprise  of 

"  The  Cortes  peimitled  ID  unuilium  of  ISOO/.sterltDgta  be  given  to  Ibe  Papa,  bj 
■»«y  of  a  rolaoUrj-  offering,  Tiihoni  prejudice,  however,  to  iu  beiog  tagamitti,  io  cmb 
|bt  cbcnmHuKM  ol  tba  Batioa  pwaittsd  it. 

Pope 
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Pope  PiuflVII.  "Freely  have  ye  received,  freely  give,"  said 
our  Saviour,  but  his  Holiness  hesitated  not  unblushingly  to  pro- 
claim that,  without  money,  the  good  offices  of  his  church  would 
not  be  dispeosed. 

The  surprise  of  his  Holiness  at  the  assertion  that  the  export  of 
money  for  Rome  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  specie  in 
Spain — supposing  his  amazement  to  be  sincere — must  have  on- 
gmated  from  ignotauce  of  Spanish  history.  Henry  III.  com- 
plained to  the  Cortes  of  Madnd,  in  the  year  1 396,  of  that  appro- 
priation of  their  sold  and  silver,  which  he  denominated  worse 
than  barbarous.  Similar  complaints  were  also  made  by  Don  John 
I.,  Don  John  II.,  Charles  V.,  and  by  Philip  IV.,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  Urban  VHI.,  in  which  he  says  that  the  rigorous  ex- 
actions of  the  Dataria  impoverished  Spain,  by  withdrawing  from 
it  immense  sums  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  Pope  Pius  VII.  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  that,  without  any  previous  communicatioa 
with  Clement  XI.,  PhiUp  V.  published  a  decree,  in  the  year  1700, 
commanding,  under  gnevous  penalties,  that  no  sum  or  sums  of 
money  should  be  renutted  to  Rome. 

Tbe  name  Voluntary  Offering,  given  to  the  9000  dollars, 
(tended  the  pontifical  cabinet,  although  the  nation  in  its  circum- 
stances, at  that  moment,  had  more  cause  to  be  offended  at  the 
sacrifice.  Ought  it  then  to  be  accounted  as  Nothing  that  the 
members  of  that  Cortes,  from  the  public  fiinds  of  a  nation  plun- 
dered, dilapidated,  and  exhausted  of  money,  by  causes  which 
were  known  to  the  world,  dealt  generously  with  a  foreign  prince 
possessed  of  an  ample  treasury,  and  who,  from  1814  till  1820,  had 
annually  received  from  that  ruined  nation  five  miUions,  about 
50,000/.  sterling,  for  bulls  of  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbacies, 

Gnsiona,  briefe,  dispensations,  and  other  ecclesiastical  favours, — 
sides  twenty-four  millions  more,  (about  240,000^.  sterling,)  for 
matrimonial  dispensations,  and  other  briefs  of  that  class  F* 

*  As  I  iniU*r  of  curiosily,  lei  ua  ince  the  millions  In  which  tha  1111119  unount  which 
km  been  wilhdnwp  lince  tlie  Biiteentfa  cenlury  from  Spun  to  Rome  for  bulls.  diEpensi. 
tiona,  ind  lach  lUie  ia<reDlioDs  of  the  pspd  Curia.  Lei  the  five  annual  millions  of  Iha 
lut  ail  vcars  be  taken  as  »n  average  to  reckon  by— although  a  much  higher  rate  ought  to  . 
he  fiieo,  considering  the  irealer  number  of  provisions  and  favours  iuued  by  the  Curia 
fanm  1500  liU  1814— and  it  will  be  teen  U»l  1^00,000,000  reals,  or  16,000,000/. 
Metling,  went  fiwn  Spain  Id  Home.  To  this  must  be  added  more  than  350,000 
nt\t,  3,S00/.  sterling,  which  had  annually  been  sent  lo  Rome  since  the  year  1537,  for 
liie  building  nf  Sl  Peter  and  St.  John  de  Uteran,  which,  till  1620,  amounted  la  tht 
MtoDishinc  sum  of  99,OSO/J00  reals.  Nor  null  we  forget  to  swell  Ibe  above  amount  bv 
tbe  100,000  reals  annually  given  to  the  Nuucio  of  Spain,  since  the  concordat  of  1753, 
anioandng  to  6,700,000  reals,  about  67,000/.  iterliag,  or  tbe  whole  about  seventeen  mik 
lioie,  Meriing,  at  a  Toiy  diminished  calculation.  As,  in  that  period  we  have  taken,  there 
wara  twanly-two  I^po,  eich  holr  father  drew  about  000,000/.  on  an  average  from  Spain. 
Tfaii  is  beding  the  Sock  with  a  vengeance.  If  the  mstrimoniat  briefs,  Ache  computed 
at  the  same  rate  rrom  1S14  to  1820,  the  product  from  Spain  to  Rome,  since  ISOO,  Would 
be  no  leu  Ihia  76,800,000/.,— about  ihrea  milliou  aad  a  bdf  per  Fop«  t 

rot.  I.  NO.  II.  2  B  It 
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It  vaa  aaarated  by  the  Curia,  tlut  ChriBtion  natiooi  are  ander  an 
obligation  to  contribute  to  the  respectful  Gupport  of  the  Pope. 
But  Spain  discovered  that  such  an  obligation  waa  enoneoua; 
seeing  that  the  Pope  possessed  not  oaly  the  temporal  revauusB  of 
five  sovereign  ties,  but  also  as  inaoy  more  eccleaiutical  domaiDS, 
out  of  which  to  provide  for  himself  and  all  those  who  served  him 
in  the  Curia.  What  is  the  re<f>ectful  support  of  the  pope  ?  Could 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Spanish  government  woukl  overlook  the 
palpnble  hardship  of  copipelling  the  labourers  and  artisans  of 
Spain  to  toil  and  labour  in  order  (o  maintain  the  equipaeea,  reti- 
nues, and  worldly  splendour  of  the  papal  palace, — and  enable  him  to 
effect  measures  not  of  the  most  honest  character, -n-as,  for  instance, 
when  Pius  V.  offered  money  to  the  catholic  subjects  of  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth  to  rebel  against  her,  and  when  Lpo  Xll.  (a  fact  well  lioowa 
in  Spain)  sends  money  to  support  the  servile  and  pestiferous  oon- 
gregation  of  the  self-styled  Junta  Jpottalica. 

But  these  sums,  says  the  papal  note,  are  exacted  as  a  jusi 
claim,  sanctioned  by  theusa;^  of  many  years.  The  papal  Cuna 
felt  indignant  that  the  Cortes  should  designate  that  exaction  of 
money  by  the  name  of  a  limoniacal  »alt.  Yet  such  is  its  true 
name;  and  so  the  church,  fVom  time  immemorial,  baa  denominated 
the  exaction  of  money  for  spiritual  hvours.  How  then  could  the 
heart  of  his  Holiness  be  filled  with  bitterness  at  hearing  thos* 
exactions  thus  called,  when  he  was  nothing  loath  to  put  them  into 
execution  P  This  spirit  of  bitterness  arises  in  Rome  whenever 
truths  are  disseminated  contrary  to  the  papal  temporal  interaeta  i 
and  doubtless  it  was  that  spirit  which  caused  the  prohibiUon  of 
Espenceo's  pious  commentary  on  St.  Paul's' letter  to  Titus, 
wherein  he  declares  the  exaction  of  Annats  to  be  simony :  and  a>* 
suredly  itwas  tbesame  spirit  of  grief  which  forbade  the  publication 
of  the  book  De  socri*  nxUnw  mmiaUriia  of  Duareno,  because  it 
said  as  much  of  the  taxes  of  the  apostohc  chancery, 

I'hat  the  Curia  should  promulgate  that  such  doin^  were  dejvito 
titulo,  was  accordant  with  the  maxim  .of  the  patriarch  of  India, 
Figueroa,  that  the  greater  the  favour,  the  greater  should  be  the 
price  :  on  which  scandalous  rule  was  formed  the  tariff  of  the  causes 
admissible  in  Rome  for  matrimonial  dispensations.  A  copy  of  thia 
document  vas  brought  to  Madrid  in  1781,  by  the  minister  pleni- 
potentiary Azara,  in  which  the  price  of  the  dispensations  without 
cause  was  impudently  set  down  at  about  twelve  times  as  much  aa 
the  others.  What  greater  insult  could  be  offered  to  the  faith  and 
morahty  of  the  chiirch,  if  jt  cared  for  eitiierp 

The  expression  ofPius  Vil.  *  Spain  coHtributet,'  proved  how 
presnmptuouslv  the  papal  cabinet  reckoned  as  an  obligatory  tribute, 
the  two  reals  iriiich  it  supposed  each  iaoily  in  $pam  to  contribute 
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yearty  in  Mmpliaace  with  the  most  sacrad  title :— «■  sacred  titles 
as  the  dreams  of  Pope  Hildebraud,  who  assertad  that  Spain  was 
his  patrimony,— or  those  of  other  popes,  who  Iwd  claim  to  the 
apostolic  tribute,  from  Pedro  II. 

The  declaration  of  the  popa,  at  the  end  of  the  note,  that  ha 
aever  would  ooneent  to  the  law,  was  of  little  coDse<juence  to  the 
Spanish  goveromeot,  which  cared  not  whether  the  Curia  approved 
or  disapproved  of  a  law  made  exclusively  for  Spain.  It  would 
have  been  degradation,  indeed,  if  the  laws  of  the  temiMral  powc^ 
were  inefficacious  without  the  consent  of  the  Boman  poDtiS", 

The  hatred  of  the  Curia  towards  the  Cortes  of  Spain  may  be 
traced  to  the  following  causes; — -the  abolishment  of  thelnquisitiou, 
— the  subjection  of  causes  of  faith  to  the  ordinary  jorisdictioa,— 
the  re-est^lishmeDt  of  the  bishops  in  their  rights, — the  limitatwa 
of  ecclesiastical  privileges, — apd  the  protection  of  the  wise  canons 
of  the  ancient  discipline,— but  above  all,  the  depriving  it  of  money* 
which  WAS  wounding  it  in  the  very  vitals  of  its  existence  1  That 
waa  the  heinous  heresy  which  caused  the  rapacious  court  of  Bom* 
to  lake  up  arms  against  the  Cortes,  in  order  to  re-establish  de»> 
BOtic  rule ;  because  it  was  perfectly  aware  that,  under  such  a  sway, 
it  would  r^Mu  the  sources  of  wealth 'of  which  the  schism  and  ho* 
resy  of  the  Cortes  had  robbed  it,  and  behold  the  return  of  thoas 

Xstolic  days,  when  the  sweat  of  the  devout  Spaniards  would 
rd  means  for  the  decorous  splendour  of  the  pontifical  throne. 
How  bitterly  the  Court  of  Rome  resented  these  affronts,  is  known 
to  the  world,  by  its  machinations  since  the  restoration  of  arbitrary 
power  in  the  Peninsula.  It  may  not  be  as  well  known  that,  whiw 
the  Cortes  was  in  existence,  its  anger  was  shown  in  a  less  potent^ 
but  not  leas  venomous  manner.  A  careful  watch  was  held  over  the 
debates  of  that  assembly.  If  any  ecclesiastic  dared  to  speak  against 
the  Inquisition — dared  to  utter  the  common  feelings  of  humaq 
nature,  respecting  that  tribunal,  he  was  a  marked  maa.  Hia 
promotion  m  the  Spanish  church  was  effectually  checked.  The 
Court  of  Rome,  motu  propria  d  cU  plaiitndine  poteMtatit,  with- 
hekl  the  bulls  for  bishoprics,  and  threw  every  other  imaginablft 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  advancement  of  the  obnoxious  indi- 
vidual. It  went  so  far,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  declare  that  the 
freedom  of  speech,  in  the  Cortes,  was  in  itself  a  diplomatic  reason 
for  refusing  to  admit  a  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Spaia; 
thereby  announcing  that,  as  far  as  it^  power  went,  the  represen- 
tative system  put  any  nation  that  adopted  it  out  of  the  pale  of 
civiliied  society.  But  here  it  fo^t  that  Spanish  pride  could  get 
the  better  even  of  Spanish  devotion :  for,  when  the  government 
learnt  that  its  ambassador  would  not  be  received,  it  lost  no  time  in 
causing  the  Nimcioi  Giuathuooi,  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Happy 
2a3  irooU 
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would  the  nation  have  been  if,  with  the  impertinent  Nancio,  it 
could  have  got  rid  of  uU  connexion  with  those  who  sent  him. 


In  this  article  it  will  be  perceived,  that  we  have  taken  al!  oar 
&cl9  and  ai^ment^  exclusively  from  Roman  Catholic  and  Spanish 
sources.  We  have  endeavoured  fairly  to  represent  the  reasonings 
of  that  class  of  adherents  to  the  Romish  cbnrch,  which,  thou^ 
not  able  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  its  &ith,  cannot  ahnt  their 
eyes  to  the  oppression  and  corruption  of  its  heads.  Such  a  party 
lias  always  existed,  and  numbered  among  its  members  almost  all 
that  was  honest  within  the  pale  of  popery.  How  ineSectual  have 
been  their  attempts  may  be  seen  even  by  the  details  of  this  article. 
These  men  mistake  the  character  of  their  antagonist  If  the  dog' 
mata  of  the  Church  of  Rome  be  admitted,  it  is  useless  to  fignt 
against  the  pretensions  of  her  court.  Subtle  scholan  will  under- 
stand how  to  distinguish  between  in&dlibility  in  spirituals,  and 
infallibili^  in  temporals — to  discriminate,  by  nice  abstractions, 
between  me  unbounded  obedience  due  to  a  foreign  prince,  in  one 
capacity,  and  the  quahfied  respect  due  to  the  same  man  in  ano- 
ther ;  but  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  mob  will  not  be  able  to 
enter  into  these  scholastic  refinements ;  and  it  is  upon  the  rocks 
of  superstition  and  ignorance  that  Rome  has  founded  her  church. 
Protestant  countries  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  those 
intrepid  men,  who,  disdaining  compromise,  rejected  at  once  all 
Communication  with  the  implacable  and  crafty  enemy  of  all  roli- 
gjous  liberty,  and  left  it  not  an  inch  of  ground  on  which  to  plant 
an  intrigue.  Roman  Catholic  countries  must  speedily  come  to  a 
similar  determination  ; — in  Giermany,  they  are  fast  approaching  to 
a  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  every  thing  but  name ; 
they  will  soon  find  that  even  retaining  the  name  is  retaining  too 
much. 

As  for  Spain,  we  do  not  despair.  The  good  seed  has  been  sown 
lightly — ^but  it  has  been  sown.  The  people  must  at  last  perceive, 
that  no  concession  short  of  actual  feudal  vassalage  will  satisfy  the 
Roman  Curia — their  governors  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  ex- 
actions of  the  church,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  clogs  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  without  yielding  them  any  advantage  at  alt 
adequate  to  the  injury  of  national  interests,  and  the  degradation  it 
entails  on  themselves.  If  this  be  once  clearly  agreed  upon — if  the 
faalts  of  the  Cortes,  their  rashness,  their  violence,  and  their  ab- 
surdities, be  avoided — a  different  state  of  thmgs  may,  ere  long,  be 
e3q>ected  in  the  Peninsula ;  end,  perhaps,  the  fabric  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny,  there  erected,  may  fall  the  sooner  from  its 
now  imposing  height  Whether  our  prophecy  is  correct  or  not, 
^ch  should  he,  at  least,  the  wish  of  all  the  Ihends  of  Spain. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  lu-Kiao-IA,  ou  lea  Deux  Cmuinet,  Romaa  Ckinou 
traduit  par  M.  Abel  lUmusat;  pr^c^^  d'une  Preface  oik  Be 
trouve  un  Farallile  des  Romans  de  la  Cbine  et  de  ceux  de 
I'Europe.     4  torn.      Paris. 

2.  Contea  Ckinou,  pu&It^i  par  M.  A.  Remusat.'    3  torn,     Paris. 

'IX/'E  Iiave  understood  iirom  good  authority,  that  vhen  the 
•"  feir  novel-readere  of  the  French  capital  first  heard  of  M. 
Abel  Remusat's  intention  to  translate  a  work  descriptive  of  Chinese 
bshionable  life,  they  treated  the  communication  with  cold  con- 
tempt. Paris,  in  their  estimation,  is  to  the  Divinity  of  Fashion 
what  Cyprus  was  of  old  to  the  Goddess  of  Love, — her  chosen 
seat, — where  she  affects  to  hold  her  gay  court,  and  where  her 
joyous  bevies  throng  to  pay  meet  reverence  to  her  august  majesty. 
Thither  the  English  make  their  yearly  pilgrimages  for  adoration, 
while  the  phlegmatic  Germans,  at  a  distance,  watch  th&  actions 
of  her  votaries,  and  strive  to  follow  the  example ;  bnt  as  for  the 
Hindoos  or  Chinese,  they  are  equally  beyond  the  pale  of  her  in- 
flueuce,  and  consequently  in  much  the  same  'parlous  state'  with 
the  simple  qhepherd,  against  whom  honest  Touchstone,  in  his 
zeal  for  high  life,  pronounces  sentence  of  damnation  for  never 
having  been  at  conrt.  Between  Paris  and  Pekin,  even  the  in 
genuity  of  the  very  logical  Captain  Flnellen  would  be  at  bult  in 
discovering  features  of  similitude,  especially  had  he  to  aigue  the 
point  before  a  jury  of  French  beauties ;  for  though  the  situations 
of  Monmouth  and  Macedon  may  be  alike,  because  '  there  be 
rivers  in  either,'  Ihe  Chinese  capital  would  be  immediately  pro- 
nounced inferior  to  the  .Gallic,  from  its  neither  possessing  a 
fashionable  Boulevard  nor  Musical  Academy,  a  Louvre  Galleiy, 
nor  a  Thuillerie  Garden,  which  last  is,  (in  the  language  of  the  old 
lady  in  the  "  Ecole  des  Vieillards,"  who  still  enjoyed  the  pastimes 
of  its  long-pleached  walks,  and  high  embowering  and  ever-ver- 
dant arcades,  with  the  gout  of  a  young  belle  fresh-glowing  and 
silken  from  the  couturiSre's  hands:) 

'  Le  temple  del*  mode,  et  des  galtmteriea — 
L'Ecole  des  ffrands  airs.' 
But  the  lahoots  of  M.  Remusat  have  actually  done  away  with 
such  prejudices  against  the  politetge  and  rdBned,  foshionable 
manners  c^  the  Chinese.  Among  tbem,  it  appears,  there  are  elope- 
ments, and  marriages,  fortune-hunters,  and  dealers  in  scandal; 
exquisites  anddeep-blues, poets,  and  teamed  fops,  and  literary '  min- 
now-tritons.'  There,  too,  mammas,  in  the  distant  hope  of  inducing 
an  ele^t  symmetry,  twist,  contort,  and  almost  disjoint  the  limbs 
of  their  hopeiiil  dai^ters,  so  that  the  '  fair  proportions  of  the 
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body's  atUtude'  may,  with  the  precision  of  a  sun-dial,  point  out 
the  mind's  elegance ;  and  that,  when  ^in  the  refined  language 
or  a  certaiu  regiment  of  nltra  fashionables)   they  are   '  trotted 
ont'  to  wattz  or  '  eontredanae,'  their  thorough- bred  paces,  high- 
arching  necks,  and  super-exquisite  bearings,  may  excite  wonder 
and  applause:  while  there  also,  les  demouellea  have  the  same  sly 
and  tender  objects  of  pursuit  with  those  of  Europe,  reminding  ug 
involuntarily  of  the  following  lines  from  a  modem  poet,  who  seems 
indeed  to  know  something  of  these  important  matters:^ 
'What's  woman's  wit. 
Gentle  and  simple,  toiling  for  thro'  life, 
Frntn  fourteen  to  fourscore  and  upwards  ? — Man  ! 
What  are  your  sleepless  midnig'bts  for,  your  routes. 
That  turn  your  skins  to  parchment  ?— Why,  for  Han  ! 
Wherefore  your  cobweb  robes,  that,  spite  of  frost. 
Shew  neck  and  knee  to  winter  ? — Why,  for  Man  ! 
Wheretbre  your  barps,  pianos,  simpering  songs 
languished  to  lutes  ?— -All  tor  ihe  monster  Man ! 
What  are  your  rouge,  your  jewels,  waltzes,  wigs. 
Your  scoldings,  scribblinga,  eatings,  drinkings  for, 
Your  mom,  noon,  night !— For  Man — Aye, — Mao,  man,  man  I' 
On  the  truth  of  all  this,  we  leave  our  &ir  readers  to  decide,  aa 
we  have  other  work  on  hand.     For  before  giving  an  acconnt  of  the 
novel  which  M.   Remusat  haa  so  ably  translated,  we  shall  say 
a  few  words  on  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  cultivation  of 
Chinese  litemture,  though  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  enter 
■t  any  length  on  this  topic,  fur  which  a  more  suitable  opportunity 
may  hereafter  occur.     For  some  of  our  earliest  accounts  of  China 
than,  we  are  indebted  to  our  French  neighbours,  and  they  also, 
along  with  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  misstonnries,  first  led  the 
way  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  literary  productk>na  of  that  coun- 
try.    Previously,  however,  it  had  been  visited  by  the  celebrated 
Marco  Polo;   sod  Christianity,  as  well  as  Mnbometanism,  had 
been  very  early  introduced  there*,  though  the  former  was  quickly 
suppressed   by  an  imperial  edict     The  attempt   of  Xavier  to 
replant  it  was  unsuccessful,  as  he  died  shortly  after  his  arrival; 
but  the  Jesuits  of  Macao,  some  years  subsequently,  made  another 
effort,  and  Father  Ricci  had  the  address  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was   received  at  Pekin.  where 
he  settled  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  haudaome  pensiou.    His  exertion* 
were  eminendy  successful,  and  were  especially  aided  by  the  coit- 
version  and  instrumentality  of  a  powerful  Mandarin ;  so  tliat  in 

•  Sn  In  VolUira's  £001  W  An  JUinm  rt  rEtprit  Jet  IValiom,  >.  11.  ch.  3,  ha 
raluliaian,  00  iba  uilharitj  of  NuimU,  of  Iha  minculauijourM^  sf  Olapuen  of  Fde»> 
4iM  into  Cbinl,  wbicb  i*  cUttti  wilh  tha  joiunoy  of  SLTheouiato  th*  khUb"  dWiHt, 
>tw  Ib*ra  followed  Dm  tndc  of  1  cutientcr. 
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the  HDj^  pmvioce  KyiiOg  Nan,  there  exiated  ninety  churches  and 
ibrty-fivs  oratories.  The  Roman  hierarchy  enteren  most  warmly 
into  the  uhemea  of  such  missionary  labourers,  who,  in  process  of 
time,  tcceived  the  Bancuon  and  support  of  Louis  XIY.  But  their 
literary  perfbrmanees  have  geuerally  beeu  unproductive  of  practical 
ntiltty.  They  have  too  frequently  eotered  into  endless  specula- 
tions and  idle  theories,  without  supplying  us  with  clear  facte,  or 
unfolding  the  sonrces  of  their  information ;  &r  '  with  them,'  says 
Sir  George  Staunton,  '  scieuce  and  literature  were  of  secondary 

rtrtance ;'  nor,  with  tl)e  exception  of  the  worke  of  Fourmont 
Bayer,  did  they  even  give  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  elemen- 
tary learning.  Brunet's  list  of  historical  writers  on  China  will 
show  at  a  glance  bow  much  has  been  achieved  by  the  continental 
literati ;  but  among  these  there  has  been  a  great  conflict  of  opi- 
oiona  as  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  some  degrading  them  almost 
to  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  others  raising  them  to  the 
utmost  [ntch  of  excellence.  Among  the  last  more  particularly 
was  the  '  philosopher  of  Ferney ;'  while  the  leOmed  Isaac  Voseius, 
in  the  plenKnde  of  his  admiration,  lamented  the  circumatance 
of  his  not  having  been  bom  a  Chinese.  In  the  present  era,  M. 
Remuaat  certainly  excels  all  his  continental  competitors ;  and  to 
hia  other  works,  as  before  mentioned,  aa  well  as  to  those  of  his 
fellow  Uboaten,  we  shall  one  day  or  another  take  occasion  to 
refer. 

The  Russians  are  the  only  European  nation  who  have  beeti 
directly  considered  worthy  of  attention  in  the  external  policy  of 
the  celestial  empire.  However  anti-social  and  unpropitious  they 
may  have  been  towards  foreign  powers  in  their  national  capacity, 
die  Chinese  absolutely  condescended,  in  the  year  1712,  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tont^nth  Tartars  (a  considerable 
tribe  of  the  Calmuc  or  Eleuth  boi^e)  settled  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Jaik,  or  Onral,  and  not  &r  distant  from  the  Caspian  shores. 
In  the  conrse  of  the  mission,  the  Chinese  ambassadors  held  inters 
course  with  Prince  Gagarin,  the  Siberian  governor-general,  and 
were  especially  instructed  to  open  a  n^ociation  with  the  Russian 
court;  and,  if  possible,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Cxar  Peter, 
who  was  himself  well  disposed  towards  the  embassy,  and  would 
certunly  have  given  it  a  favourable  reception,  had  not  bis  attention 
been  engaged  in  the  proeecution  of  hostile  measures  against  Swe- 
den. Previously  to  this  period,  however,  the  treaty  of  Nuabinsk, 
in  1689,  had  settled  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  empires.  lb 
1692,  a  further  interrMwrse  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
Russian  mission  of  Isbrand  Ives;  and  in  17L9,  (^subsequently  to 
the  Tourgouth  embassy)  another  Russian  mission  was  despatched 
to  FekiB,  of  which  an  excellent  account  bu  been  etven  by  Mr. 
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Bell,  an  English  attack^  to  the  Russian  legate.  The  national  in' 
tercourae  proceeded,  ^ith  some  few  iDtemiptions,  until  1806,  wfaea 
the  jealousy  of  the  yellow  emperor  was  excited  against  the  nOTtheni 
autocrat;  and  the  Russian  mission  in  that  same  year  effected  so 
little,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  defeated  hy  a 
haughty  rejection,  similar  to  that  encountered  by  our  own  more 
recent  embassies.  The  proceedings  of  the  Russian  envoy  Tim- 
kovski  are  of  so  late  a  date  as  to  be  generally  known  to  our 
readers. 

Among  the  British,  though  Jones,  Wilkins,  Halhed,  Cold>rook, 
&c.  had  become  celebrated  for  their  deep  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Hindostan,  yet  till  of  late  years  that  of  China  had 
been  comparatively  neglected.  One  reason  for  this  is  obvious — the 
system  of  exclusion  adopted  by  the  Chinese  towards  ail  foreigners 
having  been,  if  possible,  more  severely  directed  agunst  the  British 
than  any  other  nation.  On  this  pomt  Mr.  Barrow  observes,— 
'  While  other  Europeans  were  known  to  the  Chinese  by  their 
services,  the  English  were  so  only  by  their  broad  cloths  and  their 
bravery ;  for  the  very  first  of  their  connexions  was  brought  about 
by  the  latter  forcing  their  way,  in  spite  of  forts  and  ship  rf  war,  to 
the  city  of  Canton  1'  Thus  far  they  penetrated,  ana  there  they 
have  remained  stationary,  though  under  the  most  galling  restric- 
tions and  the  most  watchful  surveillance  ;  while  their  mercantile 
transactions  have  been  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  horrid 
jai^n — R  compound  corruption  of  all  the  languages  employed  at 
various  times  by  the  different  traders  who  have  visiteil  their  coasts. 
Thus  situated,  the  English  could  make  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  pure  language,  or  the  knowledge  of  Chinese 
literature,  -the  field  of  which  is  indeed  most  ample,  from  the  in- 
numerable productions  which  issue  from  their  press.  Besides,  the 
East  India  Company's  regulations  are  not  very  favourable  in  this 
respect,  though  these  rules,  be  it  observed,  are  of  necessity  shaped 
by  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation  with  r^id  to  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment. But  the  embassies  of  Lords  Macartney  and  Amherst 
afforded  excellent  opportunities,  which  were  not  neglected  by  the 
gentlemen  of  their  respective  suites,  whose  exerticms  have  been 
too  welt  and  too  long  known  to  require  enumeration  in  our  pages. 
Since  that  period  other  worthy  labourers  have  come  into  the  field, 
who,  inspiteofrestrictions,  have  a\'ailed  themselves  of  the  chances 
which  their  situation  at  the  Canton  factory  allowed,  in  order  to 
increase  our  store  of  Chinese  learning;  among  whom  the  Ker. 
Dr.  Morrison  deserves  most  honourable  mention,  for  his  laborious 
and  excellent  dictionarj',  for  the  publication  of  which  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the  East  India  Company.  Of  the 
curiosities  published  of  late  years  by  British  leudents  in  the  East, 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Daviea'a  translations  are  among  the  most  leiDBrkable. 
But  tbe  first  of  their  books,  translated  directly  into  English,  was 
the  '  Penal  Code,'  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  in  whom  our  country 
may  boast  of  possessing  the  most  accomplished  Chinese  scholar  in 
Europe*. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  it  may  still  be  matter  of 
surprise,  that  the  English  did  not  at  a  much  duller  date  attempt 
the  acquisition  of  the  language,  particularly  as  the  increasing 
power  of  the  East  India  Company  rendered  a  knowledge  of 
Asiatic  history  in  general  ao  desirable.  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  the  most  valuable  documents  of  Hindostan  were  lost 
during  the  Mahometan  irruptions  ;  but  of  these  there  had  been 
previous  translations  into  t^e  Chinese,  and  Des  Guignes  &6arms, 
that  the  existing  literature  of  China  might  throw  great  light  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  India.  Of  this,  the  '  Histoire  des 
Huns'  of  this  author,  which  is  mainly  drawn  from  Chinese  docu- 
meuts,  affords  a  sufficient  evidence.  This  work,  be  it  observed^ 
was  one  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  priniupal  authorities,  and  is  well  known 
to  every  historical  student. 

We  have  already  allowed  more  space  than  we  had  intended 
to  these  preliminary  observations,  and  shall  now  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  Novel  before  us.  Its  incidents  will  appear  very 
simple ;  but  that  simplicity  is  easily  attributable  to  the  writer's 
contracted  sphere  of  observation,  and  the  peculiar  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  people.  Even  these  considerations  fall 
mto  the  back-ffround,  when  we  are  informed  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  story,  whicn  is  infinitely  more  remote  in  its  origin  than  any 
models  of  romance  which  have  appeared  in  Europe ;  for  at  a 
time  when  literature  was  composed  only  of  rude  love  songs, 
uncouth  minstrel  lays  and  obscure /oiiiaur,  the  Chinese  novelists 
had  fully  developed  the  play  of  the  passions,  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
feeling,  and  the  varieties  of  character  incidental  to  social  and 
polished  life.  The  present  novel  had  very  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  dilettanti  students ;  it  had  been  lauded  highly  by  the 
two  learned  missionaries f  Frimaire  and  the  Bishop  of  Rosalia: 
other  writers  have  also  mentioned  it  in  most  favourable  terms, 
and  even  given  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents.  Among  these  we 
might  mention  more  particularly  Sir  Geor^  Staunton,  in  his 
already  mentioned  translation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Tourgouth 
Tartar  Mission. 

"  "III*  '  Heir  in  his  old  Ago*  i<  the  only  perfect  spccinen  of  tbe  Chinese  drrnmi  id 
tbe  Boriiih  Uo^igc.  Sir  George  Suunlon  hu,  boveTCr,  giten  portions  of  four  pliyi 
ip  hii  fim&oM)  fa  fAc  TomyaM/i  Tartan. 

t  Falber  Primurc  tnnslaleil  the  Chinese  play  OD  which  is  founded  Voltiire')  tragedy 
of  the  Orykax  a/  OUva,  II  was  in  reference  Id  the  Chinese  wugs  in  Ibc  original  of  Ihb 
drama,  that  Sbhop  Hoid  declared  there  uiHed  a  ■  coinddence  betwMn  Ibe  CbiMW  and 
tb*  OnciBii  moAit:-  < 
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.  M.  IteniQMt  has  prefixed  to  hii  notk  an  excellsnt  diuertadoa 
en  the  nature  and  tendency  of  fictitious  writing  among  the  Chineae^ 
in  which  he  has  paid  Kuos  well-inerited  complimente  to  th* 
Romancers  of  Great  Britain,  perticularty  to  Sir  W^ter  ScoU. 
In  order  that  the  '  Two  Cousins'  may  be  better  understood, 
We  shall  extract  a  few  sentences  from  this  dissertation,  premising, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  family  of  Con- 
fucius, there  is  no  hereditary  nobiUty  in  China ;  so  that  though  an 
individual  may  have  arrived  at  the  highest  distinctions,  yet  his 
children  must  by  their  own  exertions  and  accomplishmeots  acquir* 
tbrtime  and  reputation.  Moreover,  without  literv?  exceltenoe, 
there  can  be  no  true  nobility, 

*  In  China,  a  hero  of  romance  Is,  for  the  most  put,  a  highly  gifted 
youth,  devoted  eiotusivcly  to  ths  study  of  die  clsssic  autbore,  and 
uudistractcd  from  that  pursuit  save  by  tb«  diamts  of  6owerft,  and 
wine,  and  poetry.' — Pref.,  p.  31. 

'  The  literary  claai  in  China  includes  every  character  who  is  at  all 
distingiiislied  above  the  vulgar,  and  who  holds  any  rank  in  society. 
To  literary  advancement,  constant  allusions  are  made  in  works  of 
imagination.  All  the'  Chinese,  without  distinction  of  birth,  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  annual  examinations  in  their  native  districts,  and  to 
those  which  are  held  triennially  in  one  of  the  great  towns  of  their 
province.  Those,  who  on  such  occasions  arrive  only  at  the  lowest 
grade  of  literary  advancement,  and  who  are  named  by  the  missiona- 
ries. Bachelors,  are  obliged  to  attend  ten  aeverd  times,  or  tinlil  they 
are  about  thirty  years  of  age.  But  they  can  present  IhettisetTes  at 
candidates  for  superior  rank  at  the  provincial  capitals,  and  finally  In 
the  competition  for  the  highest  grade  at  the  imperial  metropolis,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor- himself.  Alt  these  circum- 
stances pave  the  way  for  important  charges  and  high  dignities,  M 
that  he  who  signalizes  himself  is  sure  of  future  advancement 
and  fortune ;  for  it  is  a  fi^ed  rule,  that  place  shall  be  bestowed 
on  men  of  talent  only,  and  civil  appointments  given  solely  as  the  re- 
compense of  real  merit.' — Pref.,  pp.  37,  38, 

But  along  with  literary  promotion,  marriage  shares  the  general 
interest,  for  no  people  regard  it  so  early  and  with  such  unceasing 
attention  as  the  Chinese. 

*  Among  difierent  nations,  corresponding  diffiirences  are  observabte 
-in  the  choice  (^  incidents,  the  nature  of  adventures,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  fable.  In  the  Greek  romances,  lovers,  for  whom  the  hymeneal 
torch  was  about  to  be  lighted,  see  themselves  suddenly  separated  by 
the  unforeseen  attacks  of  pirates,  and  are  disenthralled  only  by  the 
efforts  of  some  heroic  and  generous  friend.  The  intrigues  of  gallantry 
form  the  ground-wort  of  our  own  "  Conies  Morales."  The  Cavaliers 
of  Spain  are  in  the  habit  of  saving  the  life  of  some  beautifiil  Unknown, 
menaced  with  death  either  by  the  assauhs  of  a  mad  bull,  or  the  waves 
of  a  stormy  sea.  But  for  the  Chinese,  promotion  and  marrisge  are 
the  two  grand  ideas  predominant  over  the  routine  of  lobar  lift,  and 
.   .  the 
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tte  fUr  da»Ktn  of  hnagination.  Ko  step  is  taken,  whather  mppo- 
■]|lot»  or  nmi,  which  is  not  directed  to  oqb  of  these  grul  points,  and 
not  uDinqBentlr  to  both.'— Pk/,  pp.  33,  S3. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  ptttceed  with  the  story. 

Id  the  days  of  universal  uprightness,  the  Eunuch  Wangtchin, 
having  usurped  the  royal  authority,  dispensed  the  favours  of  the 
emperor  Yingtsoung.  Among  the  high  placemen  was  the  most 
learned  Pe,  surnemed  Hiouan,  a  native  of  Nanking,  and  whose 
title  of  honour  was  Thahiouan.  He  had  one  only  sister,  married  to 
a  royal  steward,  named  Lo,  whose  employment  lay  in  the  provincfc 
of  Chantoung.  The  upright  mind  of  Pe  Thahiouan,  however, 
conld  ill  brook  the  iniquities  of  the  court,  and  spuming  indignantly 
the  mercenary  prostitution  of  his  talents,  he  retired  to  an  honest 
privacy  in  his  native  province.  Moderate  in  his  desires,  careless 
of  fortune  and  fame,  affecting  the  delights  of  solitude,  he  soothed 
bis  loneliness  with  long  and  nonied  draughts  of  wine  and  poetry. 
He  had  chosen  for  the  seat  of  his  pleasures  a  village,  which  to 
him  was  of  as  attractive  charms  as  the  Sabine  farm  to  Horace,  or 
the  ca^■e  of  Vaucluse  to  the  hermit  Petrarch.  '  On  all  sides,' 
sap  the  novelist,  '  it  was  encompassed  by  verdant  hills ;  a  serj)en- 
tine  stream  gurgled  by  with  its  limpid  waters,  whose  banks  were 
shaded  by  drooping  willows  and  thick-growing  peach  trees.' 

Such  comforts,  however,  proved  unavailable,  for  his  mind  was 
harassed  by  the  sad  conViction  of  his  childless  state.  Filial 
piety  is  the  first  of  the  moral  virtues  in  China,'  The  want  of 
male  children  is  a  stinging  reproach,  and  the  death-bed  has 
peculiar  horrors,  if  no  son  survive  to  pay  the  tribute  of  aSbction 
at  his  father's  tomb.  Pe  called  around  him  his  wives  of  the 
second  order,  but  five  years  of  sorrow  elapsed,  he  was  still  childless, 
and  he  dismissed  them,  for  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  striv-e 
against  the  doom  of  heaven.  His  firet  wife,  of  the  illustrioas 
femily  of  Gou,  now  travelled  to  the  most  celebrated  shrines  of 
the  country,  importuned  in  prayers  the  good  Genii,  and  was  un- 
wearied in  the  offerings  of  her  vows,  and  rich  presents  of  perfume. 
At  length  her  prayers  were  heard,  ahd  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter.  As  dreams  and  visions  have  been  the  forerunners  of 
illustrious  birth  from  the  time  of  '  the  tale  of  Troy  divine'  to 
these  our  late  degenerate  days,  Pe  on  the  present  occasion  failed 
not  to  dream  his  dreams,  and  see  his  visions.  During  these  his 
mystic  communings  with  Heaven,  a  supernatural  being  appeared 
in  his  sleep,  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  jasper,  '  bright  and 
effulgent  as  the  sun.'  This  stone  is,  with  the  natives  of  China, 
the  emblem  of  excellence,  purity,  and  intense  virtue.  So  the 
young  lady  was  called  Houngiu,  or  Red  Jasper,  of  all  names  the 
most  ravishiDg  and  attractive  to  a  Cbioese  ear.  la  due  time  she 
''  '  became 
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became  extremely  beautiful;  for  her  eyebrows  were  like  the 
leaves  of  the  vernal  willow,  and  her  eyes  like  the  purest  crystal 
of  the  fountain.  Her  form  it-as  light  and  exquisitely  graceful ; 
indeed  the  enraptured  novelist  tells  his  readers,  that  '  it  might  be 
said  to  have  been  formed  of  the  purest  air  of  the  mountains  and 
rivers.'  She  was  peerless  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the  earth 
beneatli  I  Her  mind  was  equally  gilled  with  her  person.  At  nine 
years  of  age,  she  could  have  vied  with  any  German  Fraulein  in 
the  arts  of  embroidery  and  all  sorts  of  needle-work,  and  was 
moreover  conversant  in  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  housewifery. 
At  the  age  of  eleven,  she  lost  her  mother,  when  the  good  and 
sage  Pe  took  her  under  his  immediate  tuition.  With  him  she 
soon  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  books,  and  became  deeply 
skilled  in  the  dark  mysteries  of  the  poetic  ait;  so  that  at  fourteen, 
she  could  compete  with  the  most  accomplished  liiirateun  of  her 
country.  Such  is  the  perfection  of  Chinese  beauty  and  attractions ; 
and  thus  it  appears  that  young  ladies  can  arrive  at  the  zenith  (Mf 
excellence,  without  seeing  Mr.  Brande  bum  his  fingers  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  or  without  exercising  at  the  pulley  and  rope, 
and  jumping  through  a  hoop  at  the  '  CsJlisthenics.' 

But  the  period  of  '  universal  uprightness'  passed  away.  The 
eunuch  Wangtchin  was  deposed  from  his  haughty  premiershin, 
after  which  the  '  yellow  and  celestial  empire'  acquired  ineffable 
lustre  during  the  days  of  the  '  Supreme  Splendour.'  The  ser- 
vants of  the  ancien  regime  were  recsLLled,  and  their  honesty  rewarded 
with  the  most  important  ofiices  of  state.  Among  this  number 
was  the  honourable  Pe,  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  functions  of 
a  master  of  ceremonies  of  the  first  class.  The  love  of  hterary 
ease  bad  well  nigh  weaned  him  from  all  the  vanities  of  a  court 
life  ;  but  the  recollection  that  he  had  no  son,  who,  after  his  death, 
might  be  the  mirror  of  his  father's  worth  and  fortunes,  rankled  in 
his  heart,  and  as  the  age  and  beauty  of  his  daughter  promised  to 
secure  for  her  a  speedy  and  happy  marriage,  he  determined  on 
moving  to  the  capital,  the  true  spnere  for  literary  excellence,  and 
■  where  he  hoped  to  discover  some  young  hero,  who  might  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  being  made  the  husband  of  Houngiu,  and 
the  *moiti^  d'unfiW  to  himself.  Accordingly,  he  came  to  the 
metropolis,  was  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  underwent  the 
ceremony  of  installation.  But  the  duties  of  his  situation  were 
trifling,  for  he  had  eight  colleagues,  who  might  be  said  to  enjoy 
BO  many  sinecures,  and  thus  full  time  was  still  afforded  the  worthy 
Pe,  for  his  poetical  rhapsodies  and  vinous  potations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  moon,  says  our  historian,  Fe 
with  three  chosen  fiiends  sat  in  his  library,  and  whiled  away  the 
bours  with  wine  and  poetry.     The  air  was  filled  with  die  perfume 
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ekh^ed  by  a  range  of  blooming  Reine  Margoerites,  interspersed 
with  amaranths,  roses,  and  orchis.  The  companions  of  his  inno- 
cent pleasure  were  Gou  his  brother-in-law,  and  doctor  of  the  high 
imperial  academy,  Sse  and  Yang,  inspectors-general  of  the  em^Hre, 
or  in  other  words,  grand  court  spies.  The  last-named  personage 
was  of  the  true  Macsycoph antic  school,  a  veritable  branch,  if 
heralds  speak  truth,  of  the  old  Gnathonic  stem,  which  still  luxuri- 
antly flourishes  in  the  land,  though  fallen  on  these  our  evil  days. 
Like  many  of  the  Sir  Pertinaxes  of  the  present  time,  he  bad  made 
his  way  to  distinction  and  rank  by  sheer  dint  of  '  booing,'  and 
thus  honours  had  been  thickly  strewed  on  his  ondeserving  head. 
This  said  head,  however,  wasasemptyas  the  owner  was  worthless: 
yet  he  mercilessly  forced  his  presence  on  the  sensitive  Pe,  and  his 
boon  companions,  on  the  plea  of  old  school-fellowship.  Convivial' 
habits  are  indeed  wonderfully  similar  throughout  the  world,  be  the 
people  civilized  or  savage.  Christians  polite,  or  '  followers  vilde 
of  false  Mahound."  The  Chinese,  it  has  been  suggested,  were 
well  acquainted  with  Martial  and  Du  Fresnoy, — '  qui  non  coenat,' 
says  the  former,  '  hie  mihi  mortuus  videtur ;'  and  thus  sings  the 
latter— 

'  Cfest  un  grand  bien 
De  n'avoir  rien,  de  ne  d^slrer  rien ; 
Mnis  d«isirer  du  via,  d'en  avoir  et  d'en  boire, 
C'est  ce  me  semble  un  plus  grand  bien.' 
Prom  their  practice  it  may  certainly  be  inferred,  that  they 
underetand  and  adopt  these  opinions  in  their  full  extent ;  for  the 
venerable  Fe  and  his  merry  friends  now  drink  so  deeply,   that 
the  latter  mystify  their  senses,  and  the  former  is  fairly  obliged 
to  lie   down,  to   recruit  his  intellectual  energies.     The  imme- 
diate cause  for  all  this  was  a  poetical  contest,  but  unlike  the 
Amoebean  strife  of  old ;  for  there  the  visitor  was  to  receive  no 
reward  save  that  of  seeing  the  beaten   party  drink  harder  than 
himself.    The  subject  propounded  was  the  before-mentioned  odo- 
riferous Reine  Marguerites.    A  servant  informs  the  fair  red  Jasper 
of  the  obfuMoUed  stale  of  her  father's  poetical  &ncies,  and  of 
bis  utter  inability  to  fulfil  his  task.      She  immediately  calb  to 
her  attendant   Vansou,  and  dictates  a  very  respectable  sonnet, 
which  by  her  order  is  privately  pven  to  Pe  on  his  first  awaking. 
It  begins  thus : — 

*  Beautiful  miilure  of  purple  and  whtte,  carnation  and  gold, 
What  divine  tKinfj"  breathes  on  thy  beauties  at  the  return  of  autumn  ?' 
The  sages  should  repose  imder  thy  radiant  trellices. 
But  a  youthful  beauty  alone  gazes  at  thee  from  her  lattice,'  &c. 
At  sight  of  these  verses,  the  party  are  struck  with  amazement 
and  adiimtimi  hut  Pe  generously  declares  the  author  to  be  the 
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Bed  Jasper,  and  Yang  immediately  falls  to  oontrivMieee '  flod  A- 
pedients  how  he  may  best  obtain  her  as  a  wife  for  bis  only  son 
Yang  Fang.  Thereafter  he  has  recourse  for  this  purpoae  to  the 
a^trolf^r  Liaoteroing,  but  deceit  haa  been  the  adhesive  sin  o( 
the  professors  of  the  starry  science  in  all  ages:  nccordingly 
LiaotemiDg's  predictions  of  Yang  Fang's  happiness  ia  the  married 
state  prove  ^together  ineSectual,  and  the  wortblessoess  of  the 
proOered  bndegroom  is  soon  discovered  by  expedients  of  the  via* 
Pe,  and  his  sagacious  brother,  Doctor  Goq.  The  paternal 
afiections  of  Yang  is  of  course  deeply  piqued,  so  that  by  political 
intrigue,  and  in  revenge,  he  contrives  that  Pe  shall  be  apptualed 
ambassador  to  the  Tartar  court,  tbere  to  treat  for  peace  aitd  the 
captive  emperor's  enlargement.  The  mission  is  fraught  with 
'danger,  but  the  undaunted  officer  considers  only  the  calls  of  duty, 
and  delivering  Red  Jasper  into  the  academical  doctor's  care,  ha 
sets  his  house  in  order  and  departs.  Gou  takes  Houngia  to 
Nanking,  where,  in  the  company  of  his  vife  and  daughter,  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  as  ugly  as  the  Jasper  is  beautiful)  her  days  glide  oa 
in  undisturbed  repose.  Gou,  however,  waa  assiduous  iu  his  endea- 
vours to  prociire  a  husband  for  his  fair  charge ;  '  manwuvring^ 
being  as  common  in  China,  as  in  the  colder  climates  of  the  West. 
By  mere  accident,  he  discover*  on  the  via\Sa  of  a  temple  some 
verses  of  a  certain  youth  named  Sse  Yeoupe,  the  beauty  of  which 
so  forcibly  strikes  him,  that  he  resolves  to  make  the  acquuntance 
of  the  writer,  under  theSocratic  conviction  that  mental  and  bodily 
beauty  must  of  necessity  harmonize  in  the  production  of  this  very 
phcenix  of  husbands  for  his  young  niece.  We  shall  tranaliM 
these  inestimable  verses  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
'  His  body  in  repose,  his  heart  all  tranquil  and  of  moderate  desires, 

The  poet  in  the  raidst  of  these  grores  should  make  the  gallery  re- 
echo to  his  fanciful  strains ! 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers  seduces  and  f  avishes  my  sonl ; 

Words  cannot  t«Il  th'  impassion'd  delight  with  which  tbay  hm 
inspired  me. 

Their  lustrous  beauty  awakes  a  thousand  vague  tboughu ; 

The  faint  rays  of  the  moon  makes  me  dream  of  hymeneal  jt^s. 

Even  now  metbinks  I  see  a  troop  of  youthful  beauties;  — 

My  mistress  is  as  the  flowers  of  the  peach  tree;  her  followers  an 
like  the  branches  of  the  willow ! 

At  length  the  sapient  Gou  discovers  the  youth  (in  a  sitnatioD 
which  all  young  poets  have  much  affected)  surrounded  by  some 
boon  companions,  and  quaffii^  huge  draughts  of  wiite,  wit,  mid 
poesy,  under  the  shade  of  some  luxuriuit  plum  trees ;  but  he 
was  '  as  conspicuous  by  his  form  and  face,  as  tbe  chaste  Diana 
Bioidtt  lief  nympha  woeo  disturbed  by  tbe  fiusat  luuUsr.     Hia 
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be«d-dr9M  uid  clolhei  were  simple,'  aays  the  novelist,  *  but  b« 
wu  beautiful  «a  the  jwper  In  t)  crown,  and  brilliant  ae  a  ruby. 
Th«  air  c^  the  mauntains  and  rivera  bad  formed  his  body;  hU 
niDd,  like  a  rich  piece  of  embroidery,  was  worthy  of  his  bandsoma 
&Ge !  I  His  was  the  el^ance  of  Weikiu,  the  majeaty  of  Fand^n, 
yet  he  was  wboUy  free  from  the  )n9oleat  battring  of  a  puree-prou(( 
upstart' 

Id  the  dOotpr'K  mind  he  becgmei  immediately  th^  destined 
butband  of  Houngiu,  and  afler  the  usual  ceremonies  and  fashions 
of  the  golden  empire,  proposalB  of  marriage  are  duly  made,  but 
Qwiug  to  a  mista)<e  are  as  duly  repulsed.  The  mistake  was  simply 
this,  that  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  bis  fair  destined  *j, 
he  sees  the  daughter  of  Gou  instead  of  the  niece,  and  fslls  into 
much  ibe  same  error  with  the  hero  of  a  modern  song  writer,  who 
takes  tbe  dreased-up  monkey  of  his  miatreai  for  the  divinity 
herself.  In  consequence  of  thia  rerusal,  however,  through  tba 
contrivance  of  Doctor  Gou,  the  young  poet's  name  is  struck  oat 
of  the  list  of  academic  candidates  for  the  ensuing  e?(amination. 

Sse  Yequpe  had  a  paternal  uncle,  named  Sse  Heo,  who,  having 
grown  grey  in  the  erfjoyment  of  high  state  ol&ces,  and  being  uut 
blessed  with  children,  bethinks  faim  of  his  nephew,  and  resolves  to 
adopt  him  for  hia  son.  On  his  return  from  a  provinpial  inspec.< 
tion,  he  chances  to  pass  Nanking,  and  sends  his  nephew  a  messagq 
of  invitation,  whereupon  Sse  Yeoupe  immediately  departs,  with  tbe 
intention  of  Joining  him ;  bnt  me^ng  otk  his  journey  with  an  sA- 
venture  which  proves  the  uqerring  divinatory  skill  of  a  certaio 
*  Herpiit  of  Gratitude,'  he  resolves  to  oonault  this  personage  ut 
to  liis  probable  fortunes,  He  thus  arrives  at  'the  temple  of  Kon- 
vngin,  with  the  white  robes,'  which  had  long  since  be»n  raited  by 
Pe  Tbah'iouao,  in  the  fond  hope  of  propitiating  the  saint  for  the 
birth  of  a  son ;  where  Sse  Veoupe  learna  from  a  brother  of  the 
order,  that  Pe  has  a  daughter  of  exquisite  beauty  and  rar«  talent. 
<  This  youug  damsel,'  says  the  friar,  <  is  of  loveliness  sufficiently 
powerful  to  chann  the  fishes,  and  draw  down  the  cranes  from 
their  airy  fli^t.  Her  face  outvies  the  moon  in  radiance,  and  out>- 
shames  the  purple  beauty  of  the  flowers.  But  even  these  fade 
before  her  men^l  endowments :  she  excels  in  the  management  of 
the  pencil  and  tbe  needle ;  she  is  all  excellent ;  she  is  consum- 
mately skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  history ; 
she  compoaea  verses — writes  songa  and  odes  surpassing  the  best 
works  of  the  olden  poets.  Even  the  Lord  Pe  confides  to  her  the 
revision  and  correction  of  all  hia  chwcest  productions.     The  lord 
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Pe  is  reckless  of  riches  and  ruik ;  he  wishes  to  see  in  his  BOD-ia- 
law  the  possession  of  real  accomplishments  and  distinguished 
talents.'     '  Whenever  a  suitor  offers  himself,  he  must  iirst  cOm- 

!)05e  a  probationary  piece'  in  prose  or  verse,  and  this  is  submitted 
or  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Pe  and  his  daughter.  But  the  young 
lady  is  fastidious  in  the  extreme,  for  none  have  found  favour  in 
her  sight.' 

On  receiving  this  information,  the  youne  poet  retires  to  rest; 
but  his  imagination  becomes  excited,  and  ne  cannot  sleep.  He 
leaves  his  chamber,  traverses  a  cypress  grove,  and  nn-ives  at  a 
pavilion,  where  two  young  lovers  of  the  Red  Jasper  are  em- 
ployed in  drinking  and  in  penning  stanzas  for  the  matrimcKual 
trial.  He  joins  them,  and,  beatea  by  wine,  writes  two  songs  on 
Uie  vernal  willows,  which  he  imprudently  leaves  in  their  hands. 
These  authors  immediately  conceive  the  design  of  appropriating 
the  productions  of  Sse,  and  by  bribing  Pe's  porter,  a  composition 
of  the  young  bard  is  sent  in  the  name  of  one  of  these  epulary 
gaillardt,  who  is  called  Tchang&njou,  while  the  real  verses  of 
the  latter  are  delivered  as  the  composition  of  Sse,  Pe  and  his 
daughter,  of  course,  find  the  last  execrable,  but  the  others  are  de- 
clared unexceptionable,  and  worthy  of  the  Red  Jasper's  most  intense 
admiration.  An  invitation,  with  theusual  formalities,  is  immediately 
despatched  to  the  fortunate  youth,  who  becomes  fairly  domiciled 
in  the  capacity  of  tutor  to  Pe's  nephew.  It  appeajrs,  however, 
that  young  ladies  in  China,  as  elsewhere,  affect  from  the  hand- 
writing the  discovery  of  tempers,  disposition,  and  character; 
and  as  Tchang's,  in  the  elegant  phraseology  of  Goldsmith's 
Tony  Lumpkin,  was  but  a  '  cramp  piece  of  penmanship,'  the 
Red  Jasper  came  to  the  just  conclusion,  that  the  famous  verses 
were  stolen.  Fe  takes  part  in  her  suspicions,  and  demands 
another  trial  of  skill,  when  the  cunning  Tchang  foists  his  name  in 
the  lemaining  copy  of  verses  of  the  unsuspecting  Sse,  and  for 
a  short  time  all  is  well.  But  discovery  is  the  sure  punishment 
of  deceit ;  for,  through  the  contrivances  of  her  wily  soubrette, 
Yansou,  Houngiu  discovers  the  fraud ;  and  by  her  own  manage- 
ment she  obtains  a  view  of  the  young  poet's  gracefiil  figure,  when, 
after  some  further  proofs  of  his  admirable  talents,  it  is  mutually 
agreed  that  Sse  Yeoupe  shall  go  immediately  to  the  capital,  obtain 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Gou,  and  beseech  him  to  play  the  '  go- 
between,'  for  the  marriage,  this  being  the  only  measure  by  which 
he  can  gain  possession  of  the  beauteous  Jasper's  person.  Mean- 
while the  impostor  Tchang  receives  his  conye. 

Thus  is  Sse  Yeoupe  reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  soliciting 
assistance  from  the  man  whom  formerly  he  had  so  grievously 
offended.     Love,  however,  smooths  all  difficulties,  and  supports 
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him  through  his  jonniey ;  but  notwithstanding  it  proves  his  sup- 
port, it  cannot  wsrd  on  the  stroke  of  impending  calamities,  for  Pe 
IS  doomed  to  be  the  bufiet  of  n^es,  and  the  prey  of  robbers. 
He  first  meets  a  college  companion,  nearly  simiW  m  name,  but 
of  no  relationship,  ana  this  last  worms  out  the  poet's  secret ;  and 
while  he  is  continuing  his  journey,  Sse  Yeoute  the  knave  hastens 
to  the  Dr.  Gou,  obtains  the  desired  introduction,  pays  his  re- 
spects to  Pe,  but  is  quickly  discovered  and  chased  out;  after 
having,  however,  effected  one  service,  inasmuch  as  he  is  instru- 
mental  in  unmasking  the  rognenes  of  Tchang. 

Sse  Yeoupe  next  meets  with  robbers,  who  spoil  htm  of  all  his 
valaaUes.  In  his  state  of  destitution  be  offers  to  write  poetry  for 
s  certain  counsellor,  desirous  of  making  the  agreeable  piesent  of  a 
■ilk  skreeo  to  a  provincial  judge,  and  whilst  walking  in  a  garden 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  inspiration,  he  suddenly  casts  up  his 
eyes  to  a  neighbouring  pavilion,  whence  a  female  figure  is  re- 
eudine  him  furtively  from  between  the  foliage.  On  the  following 
day,  while  the  poet  is  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
over-kind  counsellor's  house,  he  is  suddenly  accosted  by  a  youth 
about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  head  was  covered  with 
a  light  cap,  and  his  dress  was  of  violet  colour.  His  deep  vermi- 
Ikm  lips,  his  bright  ivory  teeth,  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  pencilled 
brow  EBTe  him  rather  the  appearance  of  a  lovely  girl.  One 
might  mdeed  exclaim : — 

*  His  vernal  robe  is  formed  of  the  willow  leaves  and  peach  blossoms — ■ 
,  Is  H  a  moKal  or  a  divinity? 
Who  might  dare  to  touch  this  beautiful  creation  of  the  breath  of 

flowers  ? 
Who  can  reaist  the  thraldom  of  this  spirit  emanated  from  the  moon  ? 
His  youth  and  graces  would  force  you  to  expire  widi 
But  his  sweet  promises  will  calm  the  bumiDg  fever  which  his  charms 

have  enkindled — 
Is  it  only  a  youth  who  has  come  to  laugh  end  sport — 
Or  some  perfume  eihaled  from  the  inner  apartment  ?* 

The  iasne  of  the  meeting  is  the  mutual  vow  of  eternal  friendship. 
Sse  Yeoupe  confides  to  the  bosom  of  Lo  Mengli  all  his  past 
sorrows-  and  future  hopes.  In  the  beautiful  Houngiu  the  new 
(rieikd  recognizes  his  own  cousin,  for  it  so  happens  that,  according 
to  the  legitimate  accidents  of  romance,  the  poet  is  actually  address- 
ing lumself  to  the  child  of  Pe's  sister,  but  the  secret  of'^  relation- 
ship is  not  yet  divulged,  Lo  Mengli,  however,  is  equally  com- 
manicative ;  for,  after  informing  him  of  the  possession  of  a  twin 
nster  who  had  stolen  a  glance  at  him  from  the  pavilion  screen, 
■nd  had  instantly  felt  the  '  pangs  of  love  incurable,'  he  propounds 
the  following  questiou.  '  If,'  demands  the  stripling,  '  you,  my 
good  friend  Sse,  could  find  oDother  beauty  in  all  ttuDga  compaisble 
To^.  I,  HO.  II.  2  c  vith 
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with  your  divine  red  Jasper,  what 'would  you  do  ?'  Ta  which  tba 
poet  most  readily  replies,  '  Whea  a  heart  is  deeply  sensible  ttf 
the  charma  of  beauty,  how  can  it  be  divided  between  two  kinds  of 
feeling  i'  If  another  could  be  found  of  equal  beauty,  what  bindsn, 
but  that  I  should  avow  to  her  the  Belf-same  passion  P  But  to 
desert  the  one  absolutely  for  the  other — this,  my  dear  Mengti, 
would  be  a  downright  infidelity  of  which  not  even  the  fear  of 
death  itself  could  make  me  guilty.' — On  this  confession  of  a 
lover,  Lo  Mengh  proposes  his  sister;  Sse  Yeoupe  accepts  the 
offer  with  avidity,  treating  with  laughter  the  idea  that  any  wcnaan 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  demean  herself  by  weliugs  of 
jealousy.  '  If,'  he  exclaims,  '  she  be  gifted  with  the  wisdom  I 
believe  her  to  be,  how  is  it  possible  that  her  heart  can  be  racked 
with  the  pangs  of  jealousy  ?  And  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  hava 
so  kindly  promised  me  a  companion  so  suited  to  my  wiUies,  what 
difference  do  you  make  between  the  first  wi&  and  the  second? 
Oh  that  I,  blessed  beyond  my  utmost  deserts,  may  same  day 
possess  these  two  beautiful  creatures ;  they  shall  be  equal  paitnen 
of  my  love,  and  that  shall  be  as  the  effulgent  beams  of  the  oooo* 
day  sun !'  Upon  the  utterance  of  this  true  bver's  rhapsody,  Lo 
Mengli,  on  his  sister's  part,  takes  up  the  word :  ■  My  brother,'  says 
he,  '  if  you  will  thus  consider  my  sister's  h^piness,  without 
further  preface,  I  here,  on  her  part,  pledge  you  my  solemii 
promise.  The  Genii  of  heaven  and  earUi  are  my  witnesses,  aad 
ere  I  fail,  the  sea  shall  become  dry,  ai)d  the  rocks  crumble  into 
ashes.'  Od  this  ensues  a  tender  pnrtiDg,  and  atler  Lo  has  given 
him  the  means  for  prosecuting  his  journey,  Sse  Yeoupe  departs 
for  the  capital,  but  is  still  doomed  to  delay,  for  he  falls  in  with  his 
uncle  the  judge,  while  returning  from  a  provincial  inspection. 
The  ceremonials  of  adoption  are  duly  effected  ;  the  poor  poet  is 
everywhere  recognized  as  son  and  heir  of  the  rich  inspectM- 
generat,  who,  on  hearing  the  student's  love-adventures,  furnishes 
him  witb  letters  to  the  Dr.  Gou,  of  whom  he  chances  to  be  an 
intimate  friend. 

Sse  Yeoupe  now  arrives  at  the  capital,  where  he  enters  into  th« 
lists  of  literary  competition,  and  receives  the  hi^est  possible 
distinctions;  for  he  is  created  doctor  and  appointed  judge  of  the 
department  of  Hangtcheou  in  the  province  of  Tchekiang.  Pre* 
viously  to  his  departure,  he  has  an  interview  with  Dr.  Sou,  who 
informs  him  that '  red  Jasper,'  the  posaesaiou  of  whose  hand  haa 
given  the  poet  so  much  trouble,  was  the  identical  person,  whom, 
the  year  before,  he  had  so  unceremoniously  refused-  On  his 
journey  to  his  charge,  he  hears  th^  the  Mengli  family  bad  lefk 
.  their  abode  under  the  pretence  of  a  distant  pilgrimage ;  but,  to  bia 
astonishment,  he  is  informed  that  the  said  family  consists  only  of 
ttemotber,adauf^tar,andaveryyoai)gboy.  lusteonrpo^u* 
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complete  myBtificstioti.  The  tecret  is,  however,  Bfiermrds  ud- 
mvelled.  La  Mengli  the  youth,  and  the  widow  Meogli's  daughter 
ars  one  and  the  tame  peraoo.  The  young  lady  bud,  in  fact,  peeped 
through  the  pavilion-screen,  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Sse 
Yeoupe ;  had  had  recourae  to  the  old  tnck  of  male  attire,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  interview ;  and  having  carried  that  point)  had,  for 
the  puipoae  of  carrying  another  equally  esaential,  to  wit,  her 
Otamaee,  persuaded  her  lady-mother  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  family 
of  Fe  TbabKHian.  This  worthy  old  gfintleman,  after  wehxHuing 
the  new  comers,  joumies  to  Woulin,  on  the  beautiful  lake  of  tha 
West,  the  usual  spring  rendeEvous  of  sU  the  poets  and  wits  of  the 
day,  in  the  hope  of  selocting  for  his  daughter  and  niece  busbanda 
worthy  of  Hieir  beauty  and  accomplishmenta.  After  a  multitude 
of  adventures,  Sse  Yeoupe,  hearing  of  this  journey,  determinea 
9lso  to  repair  thither.  They  both  mieet  uuder  a  disguise,  become 
pleased  with  each  other's  company,  and  the  issue  is  an  offisr  of 
marfiage  to  the  Ppf^  'o  ^'*  assumed  character  of  the  youns 
bachelor  lieou.  This  offer,  however,  is  not  couched  in  tha  usu^ 
terms  of  European  matrimonial  diplomacy,  for  the  old  man  in  his 
intense  admiration  of  the  genius  and  abihtiea  of  tbe  youngjudge, 
fairly  oSers  him  both  the  daughter  and  niece.  The  reasons  for 
this  wise  resolution  deserve  to  be  extracted  and  recorded. 

'  I  have  now,'  says  he,  '  been  able  to  study  profoundly  the  cht^ 
recter  of  thia  Lieou.  His  talents  are  of  the  flrat  order ;  his  kuow- 
ted^  is  boundless ;  hii  outward  man  fs  agreeable ;  and  his  com- 
portment baapaaks  the  perfect  ^ntleman.  In  the  two  capitals,  and  in 
all  the  provinces  which  I  have  sedulously  traversed,  I  have  seaa  many 
young  men,  but  not  one  have  I  found  who  united  in  his  person  tba 
many  eucellent  qualities  of  this  gentleman,  and  mtweover  he  is  yet 
unmarried.  If  I  neglected  so  favourable  an  occBsioa.  I  should  rioblj 
deserve  lo  be  laughed  at.  There  is,  however,  one  maio  difBculty.  If 
I  only  conclude  the  marriage  of  Houogiu,  my  niece  Mengli  will  ask 
me  where  she  shall  be  able  to  find  another  hnsband  as  worthy  of  her 
affection,  and  she  will  accuse  me  i^  allowing  my  parental  feelings  to 
bias  my  Belectioo:  If,  on  the  contrary,  1  first  speak  in  favour  of 
Hengli,  I  shall  be  making  a  dear  sacrifice  of  these  very  feelings.  The 
two  cousins  are  gifted  with  equal  talents  and  beauty.  The  best  way, 
Ihcrafbre,  will  be  to  end  the  whole  business  with  one  marriage.' 

Meanwhile  the  two  young  ladies  had  themselves  taken  the  liberty 
of  coming  pretty  neariy  to  the  self-same  conclusion,  in  favour  of  Sse 
Yeoupe.  They  become  the  fondest  friends,  and  are  sedulous,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  increase  each  other's  happiness.  At  last 
they  fairly  resolve  to  live  '  inseparable.'  '  We  learn,'  observes  the 
red  Jasper, '  that  of  yore  Ohoangand  Niuying  together  consecrated 
their  days  to  Chun.  My  fondest  desire  would  be  to  imitate  them. 
Have  your  wishes,  my  dear  sister,  tbe  same  btasP'  '  If  they  had 
■ot,'  answered  Lo,  in  the  fulness  of  her  joy,  '  I  shoidd  scarcely 
2c2  Iwvfl 
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have  come  this  weary  length  of  journey.'  '  I  vould  not  be  hardy 
enough,'  said  the  little  Pe,  '  to  compare  ourselves  either  in  merit 
or  beauty  with  Ying  and  Moang.  Nevertheless  these  so  vaunted 
heroines  of  antiquityt  the  bright  ornaments  of  the  female  apart- 
ments, and  outrivallmg  the  forest  zephyrs,  did  not  blush  at  such  an 
union;'  and  Uius  the  marriage  is  fairly  resolved  upon.  The 
^daircissemeni  is  much  the  same  as  the  deception  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  comedy  of  the  '  Rivals.'  Pe  propc»es  the  young  poet 
to  the  cousins  in  his  assumed  character  of  the  bachelor  Lieoii, 
whereas  they  had  fiilly  resolved  on  having  Sse  Yeoupe.  The 
misunderstaading  causes  pain  and  vexation,  until  like  the '  Absolute' 
and  '  Beverley'  of  Sheridan,  Sse  Yeoupe,  by  his  arrival,  proves  his 
identity  with  the  young  scholar  who  won  the  friendship  of  Pe 
while  wandering  through  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  western  lake. 
This  discovery  is  to  all  parties  the  source  of  infinite  satis&ction. 
Here  we  may  fairly  pause,  and  without  scruple, — for  we  have  run 
against  the  same  difficulty  which,  oS  yore,  was  a  sad  stumbling- 
block  to  the  gentle  shepherd,  ycleped  Colin  Clout  of  Spenseriaa 


'  Of  Love's  perfection  perfectly  to  speak. 

Or  o£  his  nature  rightly  to  define. 
Indeed  (said  Colin)  paaseth  reason's  reach. 

And  needs  his  priest  to  express  his  power  divine  V 
As  we  cannot  boast  of  any  priestly  powers,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  the  double  marriage  duly  takes  effect,  and  the  novelist  goes 
on  to  inform  us,  in  the  good  old  Minerva-press  style,  thatthe  gentle 
trio  passed  their  days  in  all  happiness,  and  that  their  children  and 
children's  children  lived  to  bless  and  pour  meet  libations  to  the 
hallowed  memories  of  their  prc^enitors.  We  may  add,  however, 
that  throughout  the  novel  are  many  highly  comical  situations 
worthy  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Of  the  Tales  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  part  are 
rendered  from  the  English,  and  part  newly  edited  from  existing 
translations  in  French.  And  thus  may  we  at  length  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  their  moral  condition,  and  the  efficacious  qualities 
of  their  political  institutions.  These  Tales  are  ten  in  number.  The 
two  comprised  in  the  first  volume  are  translations  of  the  P^re 
Dentrecolles ;  for  the  remainder,  M.  R€musat  is  entirely  indebted 
to  the  meritorious  literary  exertions  of  Mr.  Davies  and  Mr.  Thoms, 
of  the  Company's  factory  at  Canton.  The  modem  writers  and 
travellers  have  fiUly  exp<wed  the  fallacy  of  Voltaire's  attempts  to 
show  forth  the  Chinese  nation  as  the  most  virtuous  of  the  ^obe. 
Yet  thus  much  we  may  safely  say,  that,  throughout  all  the  volumea 
in  question,  there  is  a  decided  moral  tendency,  and  a  strenuous 
inculcation  of  the  duties  of  Chinese  life. 

Art. 
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Art.  m. — 1.  Storia  Pittorica  delta  Italia^  dal  RUorgimmto 
delle  Belle  Arte,  Jin  preuo  al  Fine  del  xviii  Secolo.  Par 
Abbate  Liii^  Lanzi.     f  tout.     Milano. 

2.  Mistoire  de  la  Peinlure  en  Ilalie  depuis  la  Renaissance 
des  Beaux  Arts;ju3ques  vers  la  Fbi  du  IS'  Siicle,  Traduite 
de  I'ltalien  sur  la  3'  edition.  Par  Mme.  de  Annande  Dieade. 
6  torn.  Paris. 

LUIGI  LANZI  WHS  a  learned  churchman,  a  skilful  antiquarian, 
a  lover  of  painting  and  sculpture,  a  sensible  critic,  something 
of  a  poet,  and  in  all  those  matters  remarkably  diligent  and  enthu- 
siastic. He  trsvelledj  he  examined,  he  collected,  he  studied, 
and  he  wrote,  much  more  than  divines  usually  do ;  and  he  early 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  candid -judge  of  art  and  a  sagacious 
antiquarian.  To  write  a  history  of  punting  in  Italy  was  a  wish 
which  he  entertuned  early  in  life :  he  prepared  himself  for  the 
task,  and  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the 
labour.  From  the  scattered  and  varied  materials  which  the 
learning,  the  research,  and  the  curiosity  of  his  countrymen  had 
amassed  concerning  art,  he  proposed  to  extract  a  clear,  accurate, 
and  consistent  history — which,  while  it  distinguished  individual 
excellence,  should  present  a  particular  and  general  character  of 
the  various  schools  of  painting  which  united  in  conferring  such 
permanent  glory  on  Italy. 

A  man  lees  resolute  and  laborious  would  have  been  alarmed 
when  he  surveyed  the  overwhelming  profusion  of  his  materials, 
and  thought  on  the  dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
He  had  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  oi  twelve  great  schools  of 
punting — to  tell  the  story  of  three  thoueand  four  hundred  painters 
of  note  or  eminence — to  distinguish  between  the  works  of  true 
creative  genius  and  those  produced  by  the  laborious  diligence  of 
luippy  imitator» — to  decide  between  the  clums  which  rival  artists 
preferred  as  first-bom  heirs  of  fame — to  assign  to  each  mast^- 
spirit  his  just  character  and  influence  ; — and  taking  infant  art  by 
the  hand,  as  it  emerged  from  the  gross  darkness  of  the  early 
ages,  lead  it  onward  into  vigorous  manhood  and  mid-day  efful- 
gence. To  accomplish  all  this,  he  bad  to  consult  three  hundred  and 
odd  authors — to  go  leisurely  through  the  crypts  of  the  chuches, 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  the  galleries  of  the  rich,  examin- 
ing  all  that  time  had  left  of  ancient  art  and  all  that  genius  had 
created  of  the  new,— with  the  slull  of  a  scholar,  the  tact  of 
an  antiquarian,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  man  of  taste  and  sense. 
Nor  was  this  all.  In  addition  to  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being 
led  astray,  in  his  narrative,  by  the  romantic  biographies  and  sin- 
gular adventures  of  the  early  professore  of  art,  and  the  strong 
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temptation  which  aland  Btnwed  with  relics  of  ancient  iculpture 
presented  to  a  le&rned  man  and  an  antiquary,  of  becoming  tedious 
on  the  subject  of  shapeless  atones  and  painted  pots,  he  had  to 
weigh  his  own  emotions  of  pleasure,  of  pity,  or  of  awe,  in  the 
balance,  with  the  lavish  admimtiou  of  the  friends,  and  the  fierce 
sarcasniB  of  the  rivals,  or  the  enemies,  of  the  great  painters  whose 
works  came  under  his  contemplation.  He  nad  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  quiet  grace  and  severe  dignity  of  the  antique  style, 
amid  the  stately  and  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  modem ;  and 
enable  other  nations  to  see,  in  the  minor  of  history,  the  unii- 
Talled  glory  of  the  arts  of  his  country.  Nor  was  it  the  least 
meritorious  part  of  his  labour  to  divest  himself  of  all  prejudice- 
to  soothe  the  citizens  of  rival  cities,  while  he  assigned  to  one 
school  the  merit  of  restoring  the  dignity  of  Italian  art,  and  to 
another,  the  honour  of  the  fullest  fame  and  thenoblest  productions. 
That  our  author  has  accomplished  all  this,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say.  To  write  a  book  of  varied  talent,  fiill  of  accurate  and 
luminous  criticism,  including  the  history  of  innumerable  great 


works  and  the  characters  of  many  great  masters  In  painting,  was 
to  perform  a  labour  of  genius,      A  high  genius,  indeed,  was  re- 

auired  to  brood  over  the  chaos  of  discordant  materials — to  warm 
lem  into  life,  and  mould  them  into  a  foir- proportioned  body. 
Knowledge  In  painting  was  necessary  to  enable  the  historian  to 
describe  with  graphic  force  and  happy  ease  the  productions  nf  the 
various  schools;  and  it  required  the  good  taste  of  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman  to  keep  the  narrative  free  from  the  technical 
jargon  of  the  studio  and  academy.  Luigi  Lanzi  had  many  of 
these  qualities  and  acquirements :  he  had  a  spirit  wary  and  judi- 
cious— a  mind  patient  and  industrious,  which  no  investigation 
could  fatigue,  nor  research  tire ;  and  he  was  modest  withsJ,  and 
distrusted  his  own  judgment  more  than  it  deserved. 

But,  much  as  we  admire  this  history,  and  anxiously  as  we 
recommend  it  to  our  countrymen,  it  must  not,  indeed,  be  sop- 
posed  to  be  entirely  free  from  defects.  Our  worthy  historian  is 
sometimes  a  little  dry  in  his  details,  idly  minute  in  his  investiga- 
tions, and  vague  and  undefined  in  his  criticisms.  He  is  rash  occa- 
sionally in  his  conclusions,  and  hasty  in  his  movements  over  very 
interesting  ground ;  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  grievously  slow 
in  his  progress  where  the  barrenness  of  the  prospect  might  have 
added  wings  to  his  speed.  Nor  can  we  conceal  from  ourselves, 
that,  in  extracting  truth  from  some  of  the  old  biographies,  he  has 
crushed  out  the  spirit  in  the  act  of  removal,  and  aismissed,  in 
general  words,  many  very  vivid  and  instructive  passages.  The 
twofold  sin  of  fine  scholarship  and  skilful  antiquarianism  besets 
him  now  and  then,  and  he  lores  to  linger  and  expatiate  among 
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iotgdtteB  gain  and  classic  gfoves  and  fountains.  Heclfdms,  too, 
for  painters  aad  sculpton,  a  station  in  feme  which  few  men  will 
wilhnglj  concede ;  for,  much  as  we  admire  the  master-pieces  of 
art,  we  are  far  from  feeling  that  they  equal  or  rival  the  works 
of  the  chief  poets  of  the  earth.  He  is  rash,  too,  in  the  conclu- 
non,  which  be  firequeoUy  comes  to,  that  modem  is  excelled  by 
ancient  art.  How  he  could  decide  so  boldly,  we  cannot  conceive ; 
the  paintings  of  antiquity  hare  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  all 
that  remains  of  them  is  the  memory  preserved  by  poets  and  his- 
torians. He  judges,  but  he  judges  by  implicit  faith.  If  we 
estimate  the  excellence  of  their  punting  by  the  remuns  of  their 
sculpture,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Greeks  hare 
been  &irly  equalled  by  the  Italians — that  Raphael  has  rivalled 
Apelles. 

It  is  painful  to  think  how  soon  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  and 
Titian,  and  Correggio,  and  other  iUuitrious  men,  will  perish  and 
pass  away.  '  How  long,'  said  Napoleon  to  David,  '  will  a 
picture  last?'  '  About  four  or  five  hundred  years.'  '  Bah  1' 
exclaimed  the  Emperor,  '  fire  hundred  years  1  a  fine  immor- 
tality !'  The  poet  multiplies  his  works  by  means  of  a  cheap 
material — and  Homer,  and  Viigil,  and  Dante,  and  Tasso,  and 
Moli^re,  and  Milton,  and  Shakspeare  may  bid  oblivion  defiance; 
tfaeaMulptor  impresses  his  cooceptiona  on  metal,  or  on  marble, 
and  expects  to  survive  the  wreck  of  nations  and  the  wrongs  of 
time)  but  the  painter  commits,  to  perishable  cloth  or  wood,  the 
Tinons  of  fais  fancj,  and  dies  in  the  certain  assurance  that  the 
life  of  bis  works  will  be  but  short  in  the  land  they  adorn. 

If  we  believe,  with  our  historian,  that  the  Greeks  excelled  the 
Italians  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  and  believe  it  on  ftuth  alone, 
we  have  the  assurance  of  our  own  eyes  that,  in  art,  the  Italians 
have  excelled  all  modem  nations.  The  great  artists  of  that 
fosntry  approach,  as  near  as  the  limited  nature  of  art  will  permit, 
the  illustrious  poets  of  the  earth :  they  have  stamped  on  f^l  their 
works  such  a  divine  grandeur — such  grave  beauty,  and  such 
loftiness  of  sentiment,  that  we  forgive,  in  oar  admiration,  the 
superstition  of  the  peasants  who  kneel  to  the  saints  and  m^ 
d(»msB  of  Raphael,  pouring  out  before  them  their  contrition  in 
sigbs  and  tears,  and  supplicating  them  as  divinities.  In  her 
paintingi  Italy  seems  to  have  put  forth  the  whole  of  her  un- 
tamed and  unchecked  spirit.  The  nation  directed  the  youthful 
and  enthusiastic  vigour  of  its  intellect  to  the  task ;  and  works  of 
unrivalled  beauty  became  as  abundant  as  flowers  in  spring, — 
Learning  vras  not  then  universal ;  men  of  genius  had  not  been 
taught  to  fear  the  application  of  other  roles  than  those  of  nature; 
the  &lnesB  and  overflotr  of  knowledge  bad  not  produced  queru- 
lous 
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Iohb  taste  and  captious  criticiam ;  the  world  wished  to  be  pleased 
and  was  pleased;  and,  though  there  was  much  that  watt  objec- 
tionable in  point  of  taste,  there  was  ten  times  more  of  what  was 
noble  and  magnificent.  Punters  imagined  without  fear,  and 
wrought  with  the  full  assurance  of  being  rewarded  by  &me.  We 
can  read  their  confidence  in  the  grandeur  of  their  daring  concep- 
tions, and  feel  their  pride  and  enthusiasm  in  their  art^  in  the 
laborious  diligence  and  almost  superhuman  rapidity  with  which 
they  poured  out  their  genius.  Xothmg  can  surpass,  we  think, 
the  dashing  freedom  and  unrestrained  and  unretouched  vigour 
of  their  compoBitiona.  To  strike  off  one  great  work,  at  one 
glowing  heat  of  foncy,  was  with  them  a  conunon  thing.  Most 
of  the  masterly  works  of  those  great  men,  who  flourislied  during 
the  golden  period  of  Italian  art,  were  hastily  done.  The  walla, 
and  ceilings,  and  cupolas  of  new  and  splendid  churches  were 
covered,  as  if  by  enchantment,  with  miracles  from  Scripture, 
with  legends  of  saints,  and  with  devotional  processions.  The 
eager  multitude  were  not  compelled  to  wait  till  the  genius  of 
the  land  considered  for  years  what  it  had  been  years  in  conceiv- 
ing— till  the  work  grew  into  beauty  and  grace,  under  its  hand, 
by  constant  and  repeated  touches — till  it  had  obtained  the  full 
advantage  of  all  that  study  and  care  could  add :  for  those  ready 
and  eager  spirits  seemed  to  breathe  out  their  masterly  creations 
at  once,  in  full  and  mature  beauty;  they  performed  by  the  force 
of  well-disciplined  genius,  what  all  the  cold  precision  of  mecha- 
nical knowledge  cannot  accomplish ;  and  yet  all  is  there  that 
^8te  demands  or  admiration  requires.  Artists,  we  are  afirfud, 
work  more  coldly  now;  the  fever-fit  of  genius  is  passed  and 
gone ;  they  are  no  longer  daring ;  they  aspire  only  to  represent 
Borne  domestic  incident — some  touch  of  honest  feeling  or  vagrant 
humour;  to  paint  the  heroes  of  yesterday's  gazette,  or  acres  of 
hill  and  dale  with  the  accuracy  of  '  sworn  land-aurveyora.'  The 
great  and  original  spirit  of  painting  is  abated,  we  fear,  through- 
out Europe ;  nor  wHl  the  labour  of  academies,  nor  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  nor  annual  pilgrimages  of  amateurs  and  stHdents  to 
Italy,  revive  or  restore  it. 

We  even  wonder  leas  at  the  excellence  of  the  voAs  of  Italiaa 
painters,  than  at  their  abundance.  Lanzi  assures  us,  nor  did  we 
need  his  assurance,  that  the  whole  of  Italy — palace,  tower,  and 
town — is  filled  with  their  productions:  filled — not  with  tite 
common  works  of  common  minds — with  portraits  of  prize  oxen 
and  full-fed  divines — with  lapdogs  from  life  and  windmills  after 
nature,  as  the  catalogue  says ;  but  filled  with  noble  worits— «(hi- 
ceived  with  dignity  and  executed  with  grace,  over  the  whole  of 
which  an  ardent  and  lofty  spirit  is  warmly  breathed.     Nor  are 
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they  locbed  up  in  noblemen's  chambers  or  galleries,  macceBsible 
to  ail  save  men  of  rank  and  fortune — they  are  every  where,  and 
are  to  be  seen  by  all.  They  cover  the  vaila  and  ceilings  of  the 
churches — they  fill  public  galleries,  crowd  palaces  and  castles, 
and  have  even  found  their  way  into  very  humble  abodes. 

The  mistress  to  whom  the  Italian  artists  principally  dedicated 
the  fmits  of  their  fency,  and  whose  work  they  wrought  with 
such  right  good  will  and  success,  was  the  Church  of  Rome. 
They  were  unto  her  aa  chief  priests,  who  used  a  new  and  splendid 
language  in  interpreting  her  history  and  her  character;  her  mi- 
tacles,  her  legends,  and  her  dogmas,  to  the  world.  The  ruling 
character  of  all  their  works  is  religious ;  and  their  chief  aim  is  to 
exalt  and  glorify  the  papal  church,  with  her  long  trun  of  dubious 
miracles  and  apocryphal  saints.  Had  Lsxizi  touched  upon  this 
with  the  freedom  which  the  subject  required — had  he  traced  art 
to  its  proper  sources,  and  displayed  the  nature  of  its  labours,  he 
would  have  written  a  work  infinitely  more  interesting  and  more 
true;  but,  then,  it  would  have  been  to  kia  country  as  a  book 
ghat  and  a  fountain  sealed.  Rome  withholds  such  books  from 
the  eyes  of  her  children,  and  her  favours  from  those  who  write 
them.     We  shall  briefly  supply  this  omission. 

The  heathen  reli^on  was  addressed  chiefly  to  the  eye :  it  was 
full  of  external  beauty  and  splendour ;  it  was  aided  by  the  sculp- 
tor, the  painter,  and  the  poet ;  it  took  up  its  abode  m  the  most 
magnificent  temples ;  was  daily  visible  in  sacred  processions  and 
solemn  sacrifices — while  its  voice  was  heard  in  oracles  to  which 
the  wisest  listened.  The  gods  of  this  superstition  were  beings 
clothed  in  beauty  and  majesty,  who  assisted  man  in  war  and 
connselled  him  in  peace,  and  condescended  to  intercourse,  at 
times,  with  his  sons  and  his  daughters.  As  man  made  his  own 
gods,  he  made  them  much  after  his  own  heart,  and  endowed  them 
with  such  charms  and  gifts  as  are  most  beloved  in  human  nature. 
Art  was  called  to  help  him  in  this,  and  she  embodied  his  concep- 
tions in  a  way  almost  divine.  Temples,  groves,  and  public 
places  -were  fiUed  with  the  sculptured  progeny  of  religion  and 
poetry ;  and  priest  and  politician  alike  agreed  to  retiun  the  aid 
of  an  ut  which  brightened  superstition  and  strengthened  power. 
In  like  manner,  punting  and  sculpture  were  admitted  into  the 
papal  church  as  tJie  auxiliaries  of  Christianity. 

When  the  Christian  religion  vanquished  tLe  Pagan,  and  Saint 
Panl  and  Saint  Peter  were  established  at  Rome  in  place  of  Pao 
and  Apollo,  the  heathen  belief  was  not  wholly  subdued.  The  com- 
mon people,  in  many  places,  persisted  in  loving  the  gods  of  their 
fiitiiers ;  nor  did  they  love  them  the  less,  that  merry  festivals 
kept  alire  the  memory  of  their  names,  and  that  they  were  secreUy 
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fieibla  to  their  light  in  ailm  and  ih  gold.  The  diondi,  for  s 
time,  wagsd  s  aharp  wv  af^nat  this  lingering  belief,  and  u§ed 
All  the  veaJKms  with  which  her  great  power  armed  herioattempt- 
itig  to  root  it  oat.  But  belief  is  obrtinate,  »idls  not  easily  sub- 
dued even  by  fire  and  aword.  The  chureb  soon  adopted  more  pro- 
dent  measureB,  and  went  to  work  in  a  more  sagacious  wayt  She 
opposed  to  the  pagan  dirinities  her  own  innumerable  progeny 
of  aainta  :  she  created  them  in  lilrer  and  in  gold,  id  wood  and  in 
none,  and  to  each  she  allotted  a  featival,  and  decreed  that  its 
anniversary  should  fall  on  the  day  held  in  honour  of  the  original 
god.  The  old  dirinities  could  not  resist  this :  their  memories 
died  slowly  A^^T*  and  the  dirinitiea  of  the  new  church  reigned 
tn  their  stead.  Thus  did  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  aid  of  art^ 
render  her  belief  visible,  and  seek  to  mahe  it  intelligible,  by  sen- 
sible signs  and  symbols,  to  the  illiterate  barbarians  of  the  earth. 
She  taw  that  men  were  slow  in  comprehending  her  miracles,  and 
her  mysteries}  so  she  made  her  beads,  her  crucifixes,  ber  relics* 
and  her  saints,  male  and  female,  become  to  her  what  the  gods 
of  Olympus  were  to  the  ancients,  and  apeak  a  language  wliich 
■uited  an  illiterate  people.  It  is  true,  that  those  works  of  art  were 
at  first  rude  and  misnapen ;  and  had  little  of  the  external  loveliness 
by  which  the  heathen  goda  won  their  way  to  the  admiration  of  all 
ages  t  but  they  became  more  elegant  as  men  grew  more  skilful ; 
their  beauty  increased  with  the  riches  of  the  church ;  and  men 
of  genius  were  not  slow  In  leading  their  aid  to  a  priest  who  could 
teward  tbem  with  honour  on  earth,  and  with  thrones  and  man- 
I^UB  in  heaven. 

Thus  the  reign  of  the  s^nts  commenced  beloW,  and  the 
Ahurches  of  Italy  were  soon  filled  with  tbeir  figures.  In  every 
niche  stood  an  apostle  or  sunt,  while  every  corniee  or  '  ooign  of 
vantage,^  displayed  processions  of  pilgrims,  incredible  legends 
And  popuisr  miracles.  The  history,  real  or  imaginary,  of  each 
saint  was  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  church  of  which  he  was 
chosen  patron )  and  could  we  obtain  a  clear  description  and  an 
ftofiurate  history  of  each  church  thus  emblazoned  with  the  reli- 
gious heraldry  of  its  age,  it  would  be  a  book  fuller  of  moat  pleas- 
»ig  marvels  than  any  other  in  the  whole  compass  of  literature. 

All  this,  nnder  ikilfiil  and  prudent  management,  might  have 
been  ueeful  to  man,  inasmuch  as  it  taught  him  a  little  knowledge 
when  knowledge  could  be  obtained  through  no  other  medium. 
Mfln  wer«  rude  and  barbarous ;  language  was  mutable  ud  un- 
fixed ;  and  the  priesthood  found  it  necessary  to  speak  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  by  means  of  signs,  easily  understood,  and  by 
nmbols  they  could  comprehend.  Painting  and  scolpture  conid 
<lo  tfah,    Th9  tbitttf  and  iUiterate  trweUor  who  li  nnaUe  to 
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read  ths  wtwdi  *  good  ale,'  on  tbe  sign  of  a  booae  of  entert^n-* 
ment,  comprehendB  perfectly  the  meaning  of  the  foaming  taokud 
iKunted  above  the  doort  and  enten,  and  ia  refresbed.  In  like 
manner,  a  prieit  with  a  crucifix,  a  few  apostles  in  brass,  and 
some  relics  of  sainta,  could  find  bis  way  to  the  hearts  and  Ima- 
ginations of  the  ruilett  people,  and  such  were  the  singular 
auxiliaries  of  Catholicism.  In  truth,  art  very  early  became  the 
religious  language  of  Surope  j  and  had  it  addressed  itself  to 
scripture  history,  and  to  Uie  acts  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
miraclet  of  Christ,  it  would  bare  merited  our  unqualified  praise  | 
but  it  lent  its  power  to  embody  lying  legends,  and  create  strange 
saints  j  so  it  was  well  for  religion,  if  it  waa  injurious  to  art, 
that  the  blessed  reformation  came  and  swept  away  much  of  thia 
idlepageantry  and  impious  mummery. 

This  is  ground  on  which  our  pious  historian  dared  not  to 
tread,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  waa  present  to  his  foncy, 
as  he  came  down  the  course  of  his  narratire.  The  church  of 
Rome  entered  boldly  into  battle  agiunst  the  spirit  which  know- 
ledge let  loose  upon  the  earth  ;  she  came  proud  in  dignity  of 
ancient  date— supported  by  tradition — by  the  terror  of  her  two- 
fold might — by  the  fears  of  the  nations,  and  the  right  divine 
of  kings;  and  she  retired  shorn  of  her  strength,  bearing  tokens 
of  the  prowess  of  her  antagonist,  with  her  lustre  dimmed  in 
which  she  had  eclipsed  the  nations. — Her  auxiliaries,  painting 
and  sculpture,  suffered  severely  in  the  conflict.  But  it  is  not  in 
her  days  of  faded  dignity  that  we  ought,  in  justice  and  mercy, 
to  contemplate  her.  Let  us  look  at  faer  as  Lanzi  has  looked 
Irhen  he  conceived  the  history  of  the  arts  which  she  created  and 
rewarded,  which  grew  with  her  greatness  and  fell  with  her 
decline. 

In  her  days  of  power  and  importance,  the  church  of  Rome 
nnmbered  amongst  tier  vassals  and  servants,  the  most  renowned 
■pirita  of  the  earth.  She  called  them  from  obscurity  to  fame, 
and  to  all  who  lal}oured  to  spread  and  anstain  her  influpnce,  she 
became  a  benehctresi.  Her  wealth  was  immense,  for  she  drew 
her  revenue  ftom  the  fear  or  the  superstition  of  man,  and  her 
■pint  was  as  magnificent  aa  her  power.  The  cathedrals  which 
■he  everywhere  reared  are  yet  the  wonders  of  Europe  for  their 
beauty  and  extent,  and  in  her  golden  days,  the  priests  who  held 
rule  within  them  were,  in  wealth  and  strength,  little  less  than 
princes.  Banea  in  her  own  body,  her  wealth  descended  not  to 
nnsplritual  communitieB,  but  waa  inherited  by  her  adopted  sons, 
and  she  adopted  few  who  had  not  the  talent  to  maintain  her 
power  aa  well  as  her  doctrine.  For  a  time,  her  treasure  was 
wiaely  aod  mwiiflceatly  expended^  aad  tba  worka  afae  wrought, 
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and  the  good  deeds  she  performed,  are  her  honour  aod  our  shame. 
She  spread  a  table  to  the  hungry ;  she  gave  lodgings  to  the 
houselesB;  welcomed  the  wanderer;  and  rich  and  poor,  and 
learned  and  illiterate,  alike  received  shelter  and  bospitalitj'. 
Under  her  roof  the  scholar  completed  his  education  ;  the  histo- 
rian sought  and  found  the  materials  for  his  history ;  the  minstrel 
chanted  lays  of  mingled  piety  and  love  for  hu  loaf  and  hia 
riumeot ;  the  sculptor  carved  in  wood,  or  cast  in  silver,  some 
popular  saint,  and  the  punter  gave  the  immortality  of  his  colours 
to  some  new  legend  or  miracle.  Thus,  much  of  the  talent  which 
the  earth  supplied,  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  church, 
and  the  skill  and  genius  of  artists  grew,  at  length,  so  transcen- 
dant,  that  they  were  hired  at  princely  wages  to  embellish  the 
Eacred  edifices  of  Italy. 

This  entire  dedication  of  national  talents  to  religious  pur- 
poses, stamped  the  art  of  the  land  with  the  full  belief  and  feeling 
of  the  church ;  it  did  more :  painting  and  sculpture,  by  contem- 
plating the  story  of  our  meek  Redeemer  and  his  glorious  apostles, 
were  elevated  into  eiomething  divine  and  superhuman.  To  work 
in  the  spirit  of  scripture,  and  the  legends  of  the  church,  became 
a  passion  as  well  as  a  duty ;  the  noblest  edifices  were  raised, 
that  they  might  display  on  their  walls  the  whole  wonders  of  art : 
crowds  of  enthusiasts  Socked  daily  in  to  gaze  and  admire  the 
aunts,  the  madonnas,  and  the  miracles  of  scripture — nor  was 
^is  aU.  The  illiterate  crowds  who  beheld  such  productions  for 
the  first  time,half  imagined  them  the  prophets  and  virgins  whom 
they  represented,  and  were  willing  to  confer  on  them  the  same 
homage  which  tliey  had  before  yielded  to  works  which,  at  least 
in  form  and  sentiment,  were  &r  less  miraculous.  Thus  genius, 
receiving  the  highest  rewards  which  the  world  could  bestow, 
threw  out  the  most  wonderful  performances,  with  a  prodigality 
and  power  which  art  has  uever  since  equalled.  Many,  indeed, 
of  the  great  artists,  painted  scenes  of  domestic  happiness,  of 
fireude  joy,  and  copied  the  persons,  and  recorded  the  deeds  of 
some  of  their  patrons ;  whilst  others  allowed  their  pencils,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  go  astray  among  heathen  gods  and  scenes  of 
human  festivity.  But  the  great  and  prevtuliiig  character  waa 
religious  ;  and  during  the  proudest  days  of  tbe  popedom,  it  was 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  church  that  Michael  Angelo  carved, 
and  Raphael  painted. 

Tbe  character  of  art  is  generally  the  character  of  the  people. 
It  is  moulded  and  modified,  and  coloured  by  the  oature  and 
principles  and  beliefs  and  condition  of  the  couAtry  in  which 
it  arises ;  and  as  the  people  think  and  act,  so  will  art.  It  waa 
with  Greece  aa  with  Italy — art  was  employed  to  embeUish  a 
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political  religion.  In  France  and  in  Flandere,  it  has  forsaken 
the  church  and  dedicated  itself  to  kings  and  princes ;  and  all 
that  is  courtly  and  royal  it  has  emblazoned.  In  Holland  and  in 
England,  it  is  impressed  with  the  freebom  and  domestic  feelings 
of  the  people :  we  faare  much  that  is  grave,  social,  domestic,  and 
humorous.  The  reformed  church  refused  the  aid  of  the  slavish 
auxiliary  of  Rome ;  and,  excluded  by  the  edicts  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Puritans  from  the  altar,  art  sought  to  excite  a  new  interest 
by  new  creations,  and  succeeded.  It  is  one  of  the  atonements 
of  the  Romish  cbarch,  tbat  her  piide^  her  wealth,  and  her  taste, 
brought  art  out  of  the  general  darkness  which  overspread  tiie 
nations,  and  established  it  in  a  lustre  that  will  be  long  in  passing 
away. 

In  all  that  belongs  to  the  inspiration  of  pcunting,  all  modem 
nations  are  far  behind  the  great  artists  of  Italy.  This  seems  to 
be  universally  allowed,  and  we  are  sure  no  man  could  stand  in 
the  presence  of  those  productions  and  judge  otherwise.  Fame 
ts  the  common  consent  of  mankind  to  admire  something  excel- 
lent, and  what  is  not  generally  felt,  cannot  be  universally  ad- 
mired. Painting  represents  nature,  or  poetic  nature  at  the  most, 
and,  therefore,  addresses  itself  as  much  as  poetry  does  to  the 
feeling  and  imagination  of  man.  Though  it  deals  in  nature 
exalted  by  genius,  embellished  by  art,  and  purified  by  taste^  atill 
it  is  nature ;  sUlI  it  makes  its  appeal  to  the  men  of  this  world, 
and  by  them  it  is  applauded  or  condemned.  It  works  for  men 
and  not  for  gods ;  therefore,  every  man,  as  far  as  his  taste  is 
natural  and  sound,  is  a  judge  of  its  productions.  The  painter 
who  passionately  feels  his  subject,  wdl  as  passionately  execute 
it,  and  be  as  passionately  admired  by  many  men  whose  hands 
have  never  touched  a  pencil,  and  who  are  unacqudnted  with  the 
whole  process  of  its  creation.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  mystery  in 
the  creation  of  great  works — we  mean  the  mystery  of  genins, 
but  there  is  no  mystery  in  feeling  their  excellence,  more  than  in 
admiring  the  loveliness  of  woman,  or  the  dignity  of  man.  Let 
no  artist  boast,  therefore,  that  his  compositions  are  of  a  character 
too  lofty  to  be  felt  or  understood  by  mere  mortals,  or  that  it  re- 
quires exquisite  scholarship  to  comprehend  them.  If  an  artist 
work  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his  age,  he  is  in  danger  of 
never  bemg  understood  in  this  world,  or  till  men  become  as  the 
gods ;  and  if  he  can  only  be  relished  by  the  classic  scholar,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  bis  productions,  for  the  works  of  the 
ancients  which  he  imagines  he  resembles,  are  as  simple  aa  they 
are  sublime.  If  a  man  painted  in  Greek,  then  a  classic  know- 
ledge is  necessary  wherewith  to  taste  his  excellence.  Good  genius 
generally  poasessea  good  judgment,  and  if  a  man's  wo^s  ore 
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company  of  our  historian. 

Sculpture  was  the  form  in  which  the  genius  of  Itnlian  art  firat 
made  its  appearance,  nor  was  its  shape  so  itrange,  or  its  cha- 
racter BO  uncouth  as  we  see  in  the  rudiments  of  art  in  other 
nations,  because  the  presence  of  the  worlis  of  ancient  Greece  and 
old  Rome,  guided  and  directed  the  unskilful  band  of  art.  IIir 
peculiar  character  which  painting  long  afterwards  carried  into 
excellence,  was  first  expressed  in  stone,  and  many  of  those  woiici 
are  still  preserved  on  buildings  and  in  galleries,  and  n?e  us  a  high 
idea  of  the  creative  powers  of  the  people — they  are  defective  only 
in  execution.  Painting,  during  those  days,  shone  indistinct  ana 
dim ;  the  knowledge  of  colour  was  nearly  forgotten ;  skill  in  the 
art  was  lost,  and  there  were  no  ancient  p&intinga  to  stimulate  and 
guide  the  student}  sculpture,  therefore,  had  the  honour  of  lead* 
lug  the  way  in  the  race  of  fame,  and  both  appeared  as  humbla 
vassals  in  the  train  of  the  churoh,  and  aspired  only  to  rough* 
hew  her  sainta  and  her  virgins — to  carve  foliage  and  emblazon 
her  banners.  To  the  Christian  Greeks,  LAna  concurs  with  other 
historians  in  attributing  the  revival  of  painting ;  they  were  a  racQ 
of  wandering  mendicants,  acquunted  with  the  art  of  using  coloum, 
and  skilful  in  the  mechanical  process  of  composition.  They 
posseaied  no  original  fancy ;  had  no  idea  of  imitating  natura 
which  lived  and  breathed  around  them ;  they  copied  one  another ) 
made  lay-Agure  resemblances  of  humanity ;  dry  and  spiritless, 
and  as  unsubstantial  as  shadows  on  a  wall.  They  had  no  national 
spirit  to  emulate  or  excite  them;  they  had  no  lore  of  religion  to 
animate  them  in  their  tasks,  and  their  angels,  their  virgins,  and 
their  saints,  are  a  reproach  to  the  early  church.  Italy  had  to  add  all 
that  gives  glory  to  art  to  the  mechanical  knowledge  with  which 
those  wanderers  furnished  her,  and  it  was  not  slow  in  coming. 

Giovanni  Cimabue,  and  greater  still,  Giotto,  both  of  Florence, 
were  the  first  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  and  originality  of  art, 
and  the  story  of  those  illustrious  friends  is  instructive  and  ro- 
mantic. The  former  was  a  gentleman,  by  birth  and  scholarship, 
and  brought  to  his  art  a  knowledge  of  the  poetry  and  sculpture 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  The  latter  was  a  shepherd }  when  the  in- 
Bpiration  of  art  fell  upon  him  he  was  watcfaing  bis  flocks  among 
the  hills,  and  his  first  attempts  in  art  were  to  draw  his  sheep  and 
goats  upon  rocks  and  atones.  It  happened  that  Cimabue,  who 
was  then  high  in  fame,  observed  tJie  sketches  of  the  gifted  shep- 
herd; entered  into  conversation  with  him}  heard  from  his  own 
lips  his  natural  notions  of  the  dignity  of  art,  and  was  so  much 
charmed  by  his  compositions'  and  conversation,  that  he  carried 
faim  to  Florence,  ana  became  his  close  and  intimate  friend  and 
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■pint  and  without  sentiment  |  thev  let  out  their  own  beftrta 
fully  in  their  compontiona,  and  to  thu  day  their  work*  are  highly 
cfteemed  for  ftrare  di^cnity  of  character,  and  for  oH^itlity  of 
conception.  Of  tboie  gre^  Floi«ntinea,  GioUo  the  abepherd 
is  confewedly  the  more  eminent ;  in  him  we  we  the  dawn  ge 
rather  the  aunriw  of  Uie  fuller  light  of  Raphael,  On  this  subject 
let  Lonzi  be  beard,  who  wrote  his  hiatory  with  tb«  worlu  of  the 
artiat  before  bim. 

'  When  one  canUmplatu  mmt  oT  hli  heads  of  mn  t  some  of  his 
Ibnns  proportioned  fir  biyond  the  littleness  of  hia  ixmleniperariss  j  hie 
taste  in  natural,  flowing,  snd  becoming  drapery  \  some  of  bis  attitude! 
sflcr  (he  manner  <^  the  anUque  breathiag  grace  uid  tranquillity ;  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  doubt  that  he  derived  great  advantage  from  thl 
aocieBt  sculpture.' 

The  passage  ve  have  just  quoted,  in  which  the  histoiiiui  atriFflf 
to  assign  the  excellence  of  the  ahepherd-arttst  to  hia  Acquaiptancy 
viUt  uie  antique  marbles,  contrasts  curiously  with  a  passage  in 
a  letter  now  before  us,  written  by  one  of  the  moat  emlpeni 
pauitera  of  the  Britiab  school,  who  woa  lately  in  ibdy,  H?  tl 
speaking  of  the  sculptors  of  antiquity,  and  his  worda  are  remark" 
able.  '  It  aeems  to  me  that  the  Ureek  aftiats  began  to  paint  belor* 
they  began  to  carve.  There  la  everywhere  such  an  artiatrlikq 
freedom  in  the  working  of  the  mu^le,  that  it  remimla  me  of 
what  we  call  surface  on  a  picture,  and  such  a  perffot  knowledgt 
of  the  effiact  of  lights  and  abadowa,  that  the  hard  stone  indio^tea 
sbarpneaa  and  e^nesa  and  ease,  with  aa  much  effeot  as  we  find 
them  united  in  the  frorka  of  Correg^.'  In  truth,  Giotto,  aa 
well  aa  many  of  the  diatinguiabed  puotera  of  Italy,  waa  an  emi- 
nent aculptor,  and  bia  knowledge  of  the  one  nided  bim  in  tba 
other.  We  know  alao  Ibtf  the  great  artist,  whose  letter  we  hay* 
quoted,  models  many  of  his  chief  flguree  in  bia  compoaitiooa 
before  he  paints  them  i  we  are  not  aure  that  be  would  paint  theq 
before  he  modelled  them  were  he  a  aoulptor.  Genius  lovea  to 
work  in  ita  own  peculiar  way,  and  utists  may  adopt  for  a  mottOj 
the  self-willed  proverb  of  the  north : — 

'  Ilka  man  wean  his  ain  belt  his  ain  gilt.' 

In  1300,  when  Cimabne  and  Giotto  appeared,  art  presented 
an  aspect  suflSciently  curious  to  merit  a  particular  deacription. 
Though  St.  liuke  himself  waa  patron,  it  had  no  claim,  in  point  of 
excellence,  upon  divine  protection.  A  professor  of  cutting  atone 
and  colouring  wood  was  called  a  master-woikman,  and  the  place 
where  he  wrought  bore  the  humble  name  of  workshop.  The 
dignity  of  hia  pursuit  waa  ao  Uttle  acknowledged,  that  he  wai 
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classed  with  the  ordinaiy  labourers  in  wood  or  in  stone,  and 
whilst  the  sculptor  had  to  condescend  to  toil  as  n  mason,  the 
pfunter  had  to  seek  subsistence  io  ornamenting  cupboards,  and 
chairs,  and  chests.  He  punted,  too,  the  heraldic  monsters  on 
the  warrior's  shield  and  helmet ;  he  emblazoned  his  banner  and 
ornamented  the  trappings  of  his  warhorse.  In  the  church  his 
labours  were  of  a  very  limited  aud  subordinate  nature.  The 
Gothic  architecture,  which  was  then  bshionable  in  Italy,  pre- 
sented little  continued  space  for  the  display  of  pictorial  inven- 
tion, and  the  pencil  was  employed  in  embellishing  with  gold  and 
the  choicest  colours  the  rude  images  of  the  founder  of  the  church, 
and  the  whole  dynasty  of  stunts  who  succeeded  him.  He  found 
room,  too,  for  minute  representations  of  miracles  and  legends ; 
but  all  bis  eSorta  were  entirely  subordinate  to  architecture,  and 
architecture  permitted  him  not  to  orerflow  the  limits  of  diminu- 
tive  pannels  and  narrow  bands  and  entablatures.  Art  was  then 
a  strange  mixture  of  carving  and  gilding,  and  inlaying  and 
painting ;  nor'  did  it  assert  its  proper  dignity  till  the  (Ususe  of 
the  GroUiic  style  of  architecture  gave  room  for  genius  to  grow 
wid  expand  in  grandeur  as  it  increased  in  dimensions.  The 
colours  which  embodied  the  traiUtions  of  the  church  in  those 
times  are  stUl  fnah  and  brilliant,  solid  and  durable,  and  cannot 
be  obliterated  without  destroying  the  material  to  which  they  are 
attached.  The  moderns  are  unacquainted  with  the  secret  of 
this  splendid  and  durable  colouring. 

The  descendants  of  Giotto,  his  grandson,  and  great  grandson, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  ancestor,  and  produced  works 
worthy  of  his  fame.  The  Florentines  said  that  the  soul  of  Giotto 
had  transmigrated  and  animated  the  latter,  and  they  distinguished 
him  by  the  nunetif  Giottino.  He  painted  some  noble  works; 
the  F^l  of  Lucifer,  the  Triumph  of  Christ,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  But  the  triumph  of  p^ting  was  far  from  complete  ; 
and  artists  were  glad  to  eke  the  scanty  revenue  which  they 
derived  from  painting  miracles  and  saints  for  the  church,  by  em- 
bellishing the  backs  of  couches,  the  lids  of  coffers,  the  doors  of 
cabinets,  from  fable  and  from  history,  and  many  of  those  early 
works  hare  found  places  in  galleries,  and  are  distinguished  for 
tiieir  truth  and  nature  and  rich  colouring. 

Maso  Masaccio  succeeded  the  descendants  of  Giotto,  and  left 
the  stamp  of  his  talents  strongly  impressed  on  his  works;  he 
was  distinguished  for  boldness  and  vigour;  be  dared  to  invade 
the  sanctiUes  of  heaven,  and  his  s^nts  and  his  angels  have  an 
air  of  solemn  grandeur  worthy  of  Raphael.  He  had  a  very  ori- 
ginal spirit;  be  freely  introduced  human  feeling  and  human 
passion;  hia  draperies  are  simple  and  flowing;  hia  colouring 
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varied  and  harmonious,  and  the  relief  commanding  and  grand. 
He  was  followed  by  Gozzoli,  who,  to  a  fancy  brilliant  and  pic- 
tureeque,  added  a  lore  of  ornamenting  hie  flowing  draperies  with 
gold.  His  geniuB  was  bold  and  irregular :  he  loved  nature,  and 
desired  only  to  see.  art  through  her.  He  has  been  praised  by 
Hichardson,  and  Vasari  declares  that  his  work  in  the  Campo 
Santo,  which  he  conceived  and  executed  in  two  years,  is  a  pro- 
duction fit  to  appal  a  legion  of  painters. 

During  all  this  interesting  period,  from  1300  to  1400,  the 
•works  of  the  ptunters  of  Italy  were  in  fresco,  for  oil  colours  were 
nnknowD,  and  the  productions  which  merit  attention  were  from 
Florentine  arUsts.  Art  had,  however,  caught  its  future  character ; 
the  conceptJons  of  the  early  masters  were  just  and  noble ;  it 
reqmred  equal  genius,  mure  consummate  art,  and  more  ductile 
materials  to  m&e  them  complete.  Oil  colours  were  invented 
by  John  of  Bruges,  about  1410,  and  their  influence  on  art  was 
soon  manifest.  The  secret  was  kept  for  a  time:  Antonello 
brought  it  from  Flanders,  and  communicated  it  to  Dominico, 
who,  in  his  turn,  confided  it  to  his  firiend  Castagno  of  Florence, 
who  perfidiously  stabbed  his  benefactor,  that  he  might  reap  the 
rich  harvest  which  a  judicious  use  of  this  new  discovery  promised. 
It  is,  however,  asserted  by  >nany  writers,  that  oil  colours  were 
well  known  to  the  Romans.  To  sustain  this  assertion,  they 
state  that  a  figure  of  St.  Helena,  holding  the  future  Emperor 
Constantine  in  her  arms,  though  wrought  in  silk  by  the  g^t 
herself,  has  evidently  been  strengthened  in  the  ^es  and  in  the 
hands  by  colours  prepared  in  oil.  Much  good  learning  resulting 
from  curious  research  has  been  employed  in  sustaining  or  con- 
futing this  conjecture,  but  all  that  is  gained  is  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. Chemical  experiments  have  been  resorted  to,  and  those 
works  which  the  learned  have  claimed  as  oil  paintings,  are  dis- 
covered to  be  fresco  varnished  with  oil.  Dunng  this  investiga- 
tion, some  little  light  was  thrown  on  the  old  art  of  colouring. 
Fine  gums,  the  yolks  and  the  whites  of  eggs,  vii^ia  wax,  and 
other  materials  of  a  similar  kind,  were  employed,  it  seems,  in 


fixing  the  colours.  It  is  probable  Uiat  oil  had  beenpartially  used 
for  some  time  before  the  days  of  John  of  Bruges.  The  succesBful 
use  dates  the  discovery. 

But  oil  colours,  which  brought  more  harmony,  delicacy  and 
brilliance  into  art,  were  long  in  becoming  umversal.  Many 
VIorentiue  artists  adhered  to  the  original  colours  in  which  they 
had  first  stuped ;  and  men  of  genius  were  not  wanting,  and 
Michael  Angelo  long  afterwards  among  the  number,  who  consi~ 
dered  water  colours  the  only  noble  materials  for  embodying  their 
Inventions,    lliey  atigmBtized  the  new  discovery  aa  ten£ng  to 
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jnipplant  aentimeDt  by  splendour,  and  hvimaq  emotioD  b;  dwdisK 
bu«s  and  tawdry  picturesque.  Oil  coloura  gained  erery  year  an 
incre&Be  of  reputation,  and  finally  succeeded  in  overcomiiig  tlie 
prejudices  of  the  ignorant  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  learned. 

The  year  1470  is  an  em  in  which  the  artists  of  Florence  dts* 
tiqguiihed  themselves  in  the  eervLce  of  the  churob.  Sixtus  IV. 
invited  several  members  of  the  Florentine  school  to  embel- 
lish' the  splendid  chapel  wbioh  bean  the  founder's  name.  In  this 
whole  edifice  tbey  found  '  ample  room  and  verge  enough '  to 
(race  legends  and  miracles,  but  their  talents  were  directed  te 
nobler  purposes.  They  recorded  the  history  of  Moses  on  one 
fiide,  and  tbat  of  Christ  on  the  other,  contrasting  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law  with  that  of  the  New ;  confronting  the  shade  with  the 
light,  the  type  with  the  person  typified.  The  whole  breathes  a 
spirit  free  and  unborrowed}  there  is  unusual  richness  In  the 
colours,  and  uacommon  ease  in  the  draperies.  Dominico,  who 
aasisted  in  the  work,  was  the  first  Florentine  who  displayed 
skilful  grouping  and  depth  of  oomposition  ;  who  dismissed  gold 
fringes  and  gaudy  externals,  and  trusted  to  aimplicity  and  nature) 
and  Xiuca  Signorella  added  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  hsd  the 
tionour  of  being  imitated  by  Michael  Angelo.  A  brighter  day  u 
now  approaching,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Pint  Epoch  of 
Florentine  Art  in  the  words  of  Ltftnzi. 

'  Such  was  tlie  state  of  art  !n  Tuscany  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Bliteenth  century.  Much  was  then  attained,  because  nature  began  to 
be  imitated,  especially  in  the  heads,  to  which  artists  imparted  a  vivacity 
that,  even  at  this  day.ls  surprising.  On  viewing  the  figures  and  por- 
traits of  those  times,  they  actually  appear  to  look  at  and  to  desire  to 
enter  into  conversation  vrith  the  b^older.  It  Btill  remained,  however, 
to  give  ideal  beauty  to  the  figure,  fulness  to  design,  and  harmony  to 
colouring  ;  a  true  method  to  aerial  perspective,  variety  to  compoiition, 
and  freedom  to  the  pencil,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  still  timid.  Every 
circumstance  conspired  to  tliiq  melioratiou  of  the  art  ia  Florence  as  well 
as  in  otlier  places.  The  taate  for  msgni&cent  edifices  had  revived 
throughout  Ita]y.  Many  of  the  finest  churches,  many  public  edifices, 
and  ducal  palaces  which  still  remain  at  Milan,  Mnntua,  and  Veuice; 
In  Urbino,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  and  Ferrara,  were  executed  about  this 
period :  not  to  mention  those  buildings  in  Florence  and  in  Rome, 
where  magnificence  contended  with  elegance.  It  became  necessary  to 
ornament  them,  and  this  produced  that  noUe  emulation  among  srttsts, 
that  grand  fermeatation  of  ideas  which  invariably  advance  the  fwogress 
of  art.  lb*  study  of  pcetry,  so  analttgouH  to  that  of  painting,  h>d  ad- 
vanced  to  a  degree  which  conferred  on  the  whole  age  like  epithet  of 
Golden,  a  name  which  it  certainly  did  not  merit  on  the  score  of  mora 
severe  litudies.  The  design  of  the  artists  of  that  period,  though  a(Mn»> 
thing  dry,  was  yet  jHUi)  aiid  corref:t,  v>d  affiirded  the  best  instructittq 
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4o  Uw  Buecjeeding  ag«.  It  Is  very  juatly  obaerred  that  uiholan  out 
more  «uil;  g^Tfl  ft  cerUun  fulness  b>  the  meagre  outKne  of  (heir  models, 
(ban  curtail  the  superfluity  of  a  heavy  coatour.'— voL  i.,  p.  104. 

We  bare  iidd  that  a  brighter  day  was  approaching.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  was  the  natural  son  of  a  Florentine  notary,  and  was 
born  ID  14&2.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  genius  lofty 
And  penetrating  in  art ;  he  was  skilful  in  music  and  mathematica, 
and  disUnguished  himself  in  literature.  Hia  person  was  elegan^ 
bis  mind  pure  and  virtuoua,  and  he  lived  among  princes  like  on& 
bom  for  a  high  station.  He  loved  to  desif^n  better  than  to  paint, 
and  prized  vivacity  and  elegance  before  fulness  of  contour  and 
aerene  dignity  of  expression.  He  was  skilful,  too,  in  sculpture, 
for  his  statues  in  brot^  are  much  admired.  His  knowledge 
in  the  sister-art  imparted  to  bis  painljngs  a  more  perfect  round- 
nesa  and  relief,  and  uded  him  in  givingto  all  his  works  a  perfect 
symmetry,  a  calm  grace,  and  a  natural  elegance,  which  gained 
bim  the  hpnourable  title  of  '  Father  of  Modem  Punting.'  The 
general  beauty  of  his  designs,  the  delicacy  of  his  handling,  and 
the  expression  of  the  mental  affections,  have  seldom  been 
eqDalled— scarcely  ever  surpassed.  He  loved  society,  and  was 
prodigal  in  dispensing  his  knowledge  over  the  land, — he  tra- 
velled-— he  instructed — he  painted,  and  be  wrote.  He  made  a 
silver  lyre,  on  which  he  played  with  singular  skill  and  sweetness, 
and  by  bis  mauc,  bis  eloquence,  and  his  poetry,  be  charmed  all 
those  wboni  he  failed  to  please  with  bis  pencil.  His  works  are 
Domerous  and  in  high  reputation. 

Twenty- three  y^ars  after  the  birUi  (^  I>onardi  da  Vinci,  was 
born  Michael  Angelo.  He  rose  early  into  fam^—he  was  elo- 
quent—he-was  witty — had  a  ready  pen  imd  a  rapid  pencil,  and 
his  genius  was  daring  and  vast.  He  proudly  wrote  himaeU 
*  Michael,  poet,  painter,  sculptor,  and  ardiitect,'  and  no  one 
has  questioned  any  of  his  designations.  He  studied  intenBcly— 
and  in  all  things  was  a  pasuonate  enthusiast.  He  aimed  at 
that  stem  and  severe  grandeur,  which  gained  him  the  name  of 
the  Dante  of  Art ;  and  he  loved,  like  Milton,  to  expatiate  on 
dark  and  lofty  subjects,  and  to  extract  the  sublime  and  the 
majestic  from  the  mysterious  and  the  profound.  He  rushed  at 
once  into  an  untrodden  path  of  design,  and  displayed  gigantic 
conceptions  and  powers  of  execution  equally  scientific  and  asto- 
nishing. He  loved  to  make  figures  nervous  and  robust,  with  the 
stature  and  the  aspectof  the  demigods.  His  expression  is  lofty 
and  stem,  and  his  attitudes  so  daring,  that  great  genius  only 
could  redeem  tbsm  from  extravagance.  His  worics  seem  to  have 
coflt  him  little  effort,  for  they  ttie  alt  free  and  unconstrwned  j 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  leave  many  of  his  subjects  unfiniehed ;  be 
z  D  2  seemed 
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seemed  Ina  deeirous  of  fine  execution  than  of  stately  grandeor 
and  lofty  Bentiment.  He  neglected  grace  and  elegance.  His 
anatomy  is  too  rigid  and  gigantic  for  human  nature;  his  severity 
of  style  degenerates  into  harabneas ;  he  is  tameleasly  wild  and 
unboundedly  extravagant,  yet  bis  errors  are  those  of  a  soaring 
spirit,  and  are  connected  with  so  much  excellence,  Uiat  our  dis- 
like is  lost  in  our  admiration.  He  threw  away  his  compasset 
and  scorned  all  formal  admeasurements,  declaring  that  an  artist's 
compasses  should  lie  in  his  eye — and  he  was  right.  If  a  figure 
look  disproportioned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  really  is  so, 
let  the  compasses  say  what  they  will.  He  cast  aside  his  oil 
colours,  also,  declaring  they  were  unworthy  to  be  used  in  an  art 
where  sentiment,  not  splendid  colouring,  was  the  ruling  cha- 
racter. He  loved,  he  felt,  and  he  imitated  the  antique ;  he  hai 
all  its  severe  majesty  and  scorn  of  littleness,  but  be  wants  mudi 
of  its  ease,  its  unconscious  dignitf,  and  unrivalled  grace. 

The  immediate  followers  of  da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  were 
numerous  and  had  great  merit,  still  they  were  only  ^lloweis. 
They  seldom  caught  the  grace  of  the  one,  or  reached  the  majesty 
et  the  other.  As  design  forms  the  peculiar  excellence  of  die 
great  masters  of  Florentine  art,  they  laboured  to  excel  in  the 
aymmetricid  delineation  of  the  human  figure  ;  and  from  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  nature  they  deduced  rules,  by  which  the  world 
of  art  baa  most  liberally  profited.  Lanzi  has  described,  with 
graphic  precision,  the  influence  which  the  Florentine  achool  had 
on  art  in  general;  nor  has  he  failed  to  mark,  with  great  truth 
and  clearness,  the  errors  into  which  the  followers  of  Michael 
Angelo  fell : — 

'  "nieir  study  and  constant  practice  hea  been,  to  design  from  his  sta- 
tues; for  the  cartoon,  on  which  so  niany  eminent  men  formed  tbeirstjle, 
had  already  perished,  and  his  paintings  were  not  to  be  seen  in  Florence, 
but  in  Rome,  They  transferred  into  their  composi^ana  that  atatue- 
like  rigidity;  ttmt  strength  of  limb,  and  those  markings  of  the  origin 
and  insertion  of  the  musclea ;  that  serenity  of  countenance,  and  those 
positions  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  which  characterised  his  sublimely 
awfiil  style — but  without  comprehending  the  principles  of  this  extraoi^ 
dinary  man ;  without  thoroughly  understanding  the  play  of  the  softer 
parts  of  the  human  figure,  either  by  inserting  them  in  nrong  situationa, 
or  by  representing,  in  the  same  manner,  those  in  acUon  and  at  rest ; 
those  of  a  slender  stripling  and  of  a  full-grown  man.  Contented  with 
what  they  imagined  grandeur  of  style,  they  neglected  all  the  rest.  In 
some  of  their  pictures,  we  may  observe  a  multitude  of  figures  ar- 
ranged one  above  the  nther,  with  a  total  disregard  of  their  relative 
situations ;  features  that  express  no  passion,  and  half-naked  figures  that 
do  nothing  eicept  pompously  exhibit,  like  the  Enlellus  of  Virgil, 
*  Hagna  mm  iacerotque,'     Instead  of  the  beautifiU  azure  and  green 
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fonneriv  employed,  they  subBtitoted  a  languid  yellowish  hue ;  the  full 
body  of  colour  gave  place  to  superficial  tints ;  and,  above  all,  the  bold 
relief,  ao  much  studied  till  the  time  of  Andrea,  went  whdly  into  disuse.' 
— vol.  i.  pp.  230,  231. 

We  paaa  from  Florence  to  Sienna,  a  little,  proud  republic, 
which  seems  to  have  been  peopled  entirely  by  warriors  and 
artists.  It  produced,  indeed,  no  painter  of  a  commanding  genius ; 
but  it  was  early  remarkable  for  its  skill  iu  art  and  its  dexterity 
in  arms,  and  ranks  next  to  Florence  for  the  early  disdnction 
which  it  obtained.  Skill  in  puDtinjf  seemed  here  an  heritable 
thing:  the  art  passed  regularly  from  fotherto  Bon,like  the  office 
of  priest  in  ancient  Israel.  Fo^  Sienna  we  have  the«ame  story 
to  tell  which  we  have  told  for  Florence — of  early  rudeness  M 
design  and  imperfection  of  colouring ;  of  a  style  dry,  laboured, 
and  minute,  growing,  under  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  skilful 
profeasors,  into  elegance  and  grace ;  and  of  s^ts,  unworthy  of 
tteing  worshipped,  and  vii^na,  of  being  adoted,  till  touched  by 
the  creative  pencils  of  masters  in  the  calling,  became  an  lu>- 
Dour  to  the  calendar,  and  a  profib^le  ornament  to  the  church. 
In  no  place,  indeed,  was  art  more  ardently  followed,  or  more 
paBsionately  loved :  the  mere  list  of  ita  distinguished  puntera 
would  occupy  a  large  space,  and  their  productioua  are  scattered 
over  Italy.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  little  haughty  state  to 
be  often  embroiled  with  neighbours  equally  haughty  and  &r  more 
powerful ;  and  though  it  fought  with  old  Roman  courage,  and 
muntuned  its  glory  long,  it  vras  finally  eztinguished  in  the 
rtruggle. 

The  Roman  School  stands  third  in  the  list  of  Lanu^  and  the 
petition  which  be  has  assigned  to  it  has  had  the  general  concur- 
rence of  historians.  Ita  characteristic  attributes  are  a  close  imi- 
tation of  the  ancieots,  in  whatever  is  lofty,  graceful,  and  elegant. 
It  aeema  to  have  been  the  desire  of  its  founders,  and  of  the 
eminent  men  who  afterwards  rendered  it  illustrious,  to  restore 
the  dominion  of  the  old  Roman  mind,  since  they  could  not  revive 
that  of  the  body :  they  imagined  themselves  the  true  Buccessora 
and  lineal  heirs  of  that  stern  and  noble  people,  and  proposed  to 
conceive  and  create  all  things  according  to  their  spirit.  Tbero 
were  other  and  more  palpable  inducements.  All  around  them 
stood  the  relics  of  Roman  glory  and  greatness — edifices  of  une- 
qualled extent  and  grandeur,  and  groups  and  statues  of  nutchless 
beauty ;  and  it  looked  like  degeneracy  and  barbarism  to  seek  to 
awaken  new  trains  of  senliment  and  give  fresh  images  of  life. 
Their  veins  were  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  Goths  and  Huns, 
and  their  heads  with  the  grace  and  the  glory  of  old  Greece  and 
Borne.    For  a  while,  the  labours  of  thii  school  promised  notiuog 
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worthy  of  the  affection  of  its  Bcholars  for  the  uitique  ;  uid  it 
drudged  in  the  cause  of  the  church  uorewiirded  by  fame.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that,  for  centuries  before  it  became  so  suddenly 
eminent,  the  same  spirit  was  at  work  which  gTe%r  so  perfect  ia 
Raphael.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen  displays  his  martyrdom  on 
its  walls ;  and  all  the  serene  and  saint-like  endunmce  is  there 
which  genius  can  give :  and,  what  is  more,  Raphael  himself 
copied  several  of  the  figures  as  close  as  a  mind  so  original  aa 
his  could  copy  any  thing. 

Of  Raphael  himself  so  much  is  known,  that  little  that  is  new 
can  be  told.  He  was  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483 ;  his  father  was  a 
punter  whose  style  was  natural  and  nnostentatious,  and  it  was 
something  gained,  that  his  illustrious  son  was  introduced  to  art 
through  nature.  He  found  art,  indeed,  stiff,  and  rigid,  and  un- 
graceful, with  something  like  the  rudiments  of  perfect  beauty 
about  it;  and  he  invested  it  with  a  beauty  which  it  knew  not 
before,  and  stamped  upon  it  that  divine  dignity  which  no  one  has 
ever  rivalled.  He  boldly  grappled  with  the  whole  calendar  of 
saints,  and  with  angels  of  light  and  of  darkness;  and  was  the  firtt 
who  employed  them  ^ely  in  the  service  of  the  church  and  in 
the  affiiira  of  mankind.  He  was  well  read  in  Scripture,  and  pro.- 
bably  took  ^m  the  book  of  Job  his  idea  of  Satan ;  for  he  dc 
nuded  him  of  his  horns  and  hoofs,  and  clothed  him  with  a  dark 
and  melancholy  beauty,  and  showed  him,  aa  Milton  afterwards 
more  sublimely  drew  him,  '  an  archangel  ruined.'  His  fine 
taste  -was  born  with  him,  and  hia  spirit  flashed  out  at  an  early 
age.  He  formed  his  system  of  art  when  he  was  not  more  than 
seventeen,  and  he  acted  upon  it  till  the  close  of  his  short  and 
bright  career.  He  came  to  his  great  task  with  his  mind  stored 
with  hi*  own  vast  and  beautifnl  conceptions — teeming  witli 
images  of  grace  and  loveliness,  and  he  only  wanted  time  to  dis- 
cipline his  hand,  and  confinn  his  own  notions  of  excellence.  To 
tiie  simplicity  and  nature  of  preceding  painters,  he  added  a  glory 
^together  bis  own — a  form  of  unequalled  beauty,  expressing  a 
sentiment  more  akin  to  divinity  than  to  human  nature.  He  is 
the  only. true  painter  of  saints  and  virgins,  and  glorified  aoult 
and  spirits  ascending  and  descending.  He  raised  mortals  to 
heaven,  and  called  angels  down  to  earth.  To  the  Church  of 
Rome  such  a  genius  was  invf^uable;  he  was  worth  any  two  tra- 
ditionary saints,  and  not  the  holiest  amongst  them  could  canonize 
a  mortal  half  so  surely  as  he.  The  Church  had  to  display  all  her 
power,  and  set  forth  aJI  her  attractions,  in  opposition  to  the  out- 
burst of  knowledge  which  the  Reformation  was  shedding  upon 
her  darkness ;  and  who  was  so  worthy  as  Raphael  to  perform  the 
part  of  chief  print,  and,  by  his  dime  art,  uplx^  het  myateries 
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In  the  eyes  of  her  beliemg  children  ?  It  it.  Indeed,  wtWdferfiil 
with  what  ■ptrit  hs  entered  into  tbiB  emplovment,  and  with  what 
facility  of  hand  he  executed  hia  works.  His  creations  fure  fre- 
quently ai  reinarimble  for  their  magnitude  as  their  beauty.  All 
with  bim  was  graceful  and  harmonious ;  he  has  nothing  little, 
nothing  banh,  nothing  extravagant}  all  sprang  from  strong  feU-> 
city  of  geniils;  all  his  creations  were  the  offiiipring  of  a  lof^ 
and  devout  emotion,  which  could  neither  be  rivalled  nor  imitttted. 
In  beauty  of  form,  nod  calm  divinity  of  mind,  no  one  has  evet 
equalled  him. 

Of  hia  rivalry  with  Michael  Angelo  much  baa  been  said ;  and  to 
thia  our  historian  imputes  some  of  the  great  success  of  both. 
Now,  the  prodacUona  of  Raphael  are  throughout  Impressed  with 
the  saiAe  loftinest,  from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusloa 
of  hia  laboura.  No  rivalry  could  invigorate  their  character  or 
elevate  their  sentiment.  In  the  race  of  vulgar  minds,  no  doubt, 
rivalrydoefl  much ;  but  we  seek  in  vain,  in  the  works  of  those 
great  masters,  for  the  impulse  which  their  hostility  communi- 
cated to  their  productions.  The  subjects  on  which  Raphael 
employed  his  pencil  were  of  themselves  the  noblest  which  man 
could  coatempUrie,  and  his  conceptions  suit  the  dignity  and  tha 
Iniipiration  of  Scripture^  The  acene  of  bis  subject,  and  the 
images  which  were  to  illustrate  it,  seemed  distinctly  visible  to  hid 
imagination.  The  landscape  was  filled  up  by  one  eRbrtof  hncy: 
he  awobe  in  his  mind  the  same  emotions  which  history  gives  to 
the  time,  and  dwelt  upon  them  till  the  whole  assumed  the  dis- 
tinctneaa  of  visible  life,  and  waa  traneferred  by  hia  magic  hand 
to  the  canvas.  *  I  saw,'  says  Shelley  the  poet,  in  one  of  hia 
letters,  '  the  famons  works  of  Raphael,  whom  I  agree  with  the 
whole  world  in  thinking  the  finest  painter.  With  respect  td 
Michael  Ang^  I  ^sent;  and  think,  with  astonishment  and 
indignation,  ou  tbe  common  notion,  that  he  equals  and  in  some 
reapects  exceeds  Raphael.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  no  sense 
of  moral  dipiity  and  loveliness :  the  energy,  for  which  he  haa 
been  ao  much  piaiaed,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  certain  rude  me- 
chanical  quality.  Hia  famoua  painting  in  the  Sistine  chapel 
aeema  deficient  b  beauty  and  majesty  both  in  conception  and 
execution.'  Such  is  tbe  opinion  of  a  man  of  very  fine  imagina- 
tion, aod  there  is  more  tnitli  in  it  tbw)  artlata  are  generally  will- 
ing to' allow. 

Julio  Romano,  the  worthy  disciple  of  Raphael,  was  aasociated 
wiUi  him  in  many  of  hia  great  undert^ngs}  and,  at  hia  nntimely- 
death,  waa  entrusted  with  carrying  bis  unfinished  designs  into 
execution.  He  haa  more  energy  than  delicacy,  and  gqmetimea' 
miatakca  vigour  of  muscle  for  strength  of  mind ;  an  error  too 
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commoD  viUi  ardsts.  Hia  battie-pieces  have  great  spirit  and 
equal  truth.  His  knowledge,  both  of  the  human  form  and  of 
human  nature,  was  very  great.  His  works  in  fresco,  at  Mantua, 
have  obtained  him  a  high  name,  which  he  is  likely  to  preserve. 

At  some  distance,  in  point  of  time,  followed  Salvator  Rosa;  a 
man  of  very  various  and  vigorous  powers,  who  had  a  spirit  wild 
and  dark,  and  loved  savage  woods,  desert  nooks,  cavemed  shores, 
ruined  castles,  and,  indeed,  all  places  where  nature  appeared  in 
distress,  dilapidated,  and  dishevelled.  No  one  knew  the  art  so 
well  how  to '  teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom :'  his  very  sunshine 
has  something  terrific  in  it.  In  all  his  works,  and  they  are  many, 
he  displays  singular  freedom  and  dashing  ease  of  execution^ 
harmony  of  colour  and  sense  of  effect.  His  picture,  by  his  own 
hand,  in  the  Cbigi  gallery,  marks  the  man.  He  is  eitdng  amidst 
a  savage  landscape,  with  a  Satyr  by  his  side. 

Caspar  Poussin  was  the  companion  of  Rosa,  but  only  resem^ 
bled  bun  in  rapidity  of  execution :  they  would  imagine  a  land- 
scape, paint  it  vividly  out,  and  decorate  it  with  figures,r — all  in 
one  day.  '  Poussin  selected,'  says  Lanzi,  '  the  most  enchanting 
scenes,  and  the  most  beautiful  aspects  of  nature ;  the  graceful 
poplar,  the  spreading  plane  trees,  limpid  fountains,  verdant  meads, 
gently  undulating  hiUs,  villas  delightfully  situated — calculated 
to  dispel  the  cares  of  state  and  add  to  the  delights  of  retirement. 
He  composed  ideal  landscapes  iu  the  same  way  that  Tasso,  in 
describing  the  garden  of  Armida,  concentrated  in  his  verses  all 
the  recollections  of  the  beautiful  which  he  had  observed  in  nature. 
Notwithstanding  this  extreme  passion  for  grace  and  beauty,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  there  is  not  a  greater  name  amon^ 
landscape  painters.  His  genius  had  a  natural  fervour,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  a  language,  that  suggests  more  than  it  expresses.' 
We  have  little  to  deduct  from,  and  nothing  to  add  to,  the  judi- 
cious pruse  of  Lanzi.  A  more  eminent  name  demands  our  at- 
tention— Claude  Lorraine. 

He  was  the  prince  of  landscape  punters,  and  had  a  poetic 
feeling  for  all  tnat  was  beautiful,  and  calm,  and  lowly.  His 
pictures  refresh  our  very  sight  as  we  gaze  upon  them,  and  the 
suns  which  he  admits  to  lighten  up  bis  trees  and  his  fields,  and 
his  running  streams  and  quiet  lakes,  seem  to  love  to  shine 
for  their  sake.  No  one  has  felt  his  excellence  better  than  our 
historian. 

'  His  landscapes  present  to  the  spectator  an  endless  variety ;  so 
many  views  of  Und  and  water,  so  many  interesting  objects,  that,  like 
an  astonished  traveller,  the  eye  is  obliged  to  pause  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  prospect,  and  his  distances  of  mountain  or  of  sea  are  so 
ijlunve,  that  tue  spectator  feels,  as  it  vere,  fatigued  by  gazing.    The 
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•difieu  and  tonples  which  so  fiaelj  round  offhia  compoaitions,  tbe 
Uk«B  peopled  with  aquatic  birds,  the  folia^  diveni&ed  in  conformity 
to  the  di^rent  kinds  of  trees,  all  is  nature  in  him ;  ever;  object  ar- 
rests the  attention  of  an  amateur,  every  thing  furnishes  instrucUon  to 
a  professor.  There  is  not  an  effect  of  light,  or  a  reflection  in  the  water 
which  he  has  not  imitated ;  and  the  various  changes  of  the  day  are 
nowhere  better  represented  than  in  Claude.  In  a  word,  he  is  truly 
the  painter  who,  in  depicting  the  three  regions  of  air,  earth,  and  water, 
has  comlrined  the  whole  universe.  His  atmosphere  almost  always 
bears  the  impress  of  the  sky  of  Rome,  whose  horizon  is,  from  its  situ- 
ation, rosy,  dewy,  and  warm.  He  did  not  possess  any  peculiar  merit 
in  his  figures,  which  are  insipid,  and  generally  too  much  attenuated; 
hence  he  was  accustomed  to  remark  to  the  purchasers  of  his  pictum 
liiat  he  sold  them  the  landscape,  and  presented  them  with  the  tigurea 
gratis.' 

This  is  high  praise,  and  it  Ib  well  merited — he  vae  unequalled 
in  hia  day,  and  is  still  unrivalled — the  fresh  and  dewy  lustre  (4 
his  mornings,  and  the  quiet  subsiding  clear  btilltance  of  his  sun- 
sets, are  before  us  as  we  write.  The  Italian  landscape  painters 
are  numerouB,  and  many  of  their  sea-pieces  are  masterly..  The 
religion  of  tiie  land  appears  only  to  have  influenced  their  com- 
poftitioDB  occaeionally.  Jjendscape  painting  is  a  kind  of  pasto- 
ral poett7,and  requires  great  genius  and  masterly  art  to  redeem 
it  from  toe  charge  of  being  tame  and  insipid,  without  which,  it 
is  only  a  better  kind  of  district  sut;veying,  and,  at  the  best, 
interests  ua  little,  compared  to  works  which  combine  human 
mind  and  sentiment  and  action. 

Carlo  Maratta  was  the  last  of  the  old  race  of  Roman  artists 
who  strove  to  sustain  the  dignity  introduced  by  Raphael.  He 
was  fond  of  panting  cabinet  pictures  and  altar  pieces;  his 
saints  have  fine  devout  heads,  and  his  virgins  are  dignified  aiid 
meek.  He  loved  spirit  less  than  minuteness,  and  simple  grace 
of  manner  was  ovenud  by  a  style  very  elaborate,  sparkling  and 
omamentaL     His  works  ore  botli  valuable  and  numerous. . 

Giordano,  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  was  distinguished  above 
all  his  contemporaries  by  the  variety  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  miraculous  dispatch  of  his  pencil,  lliree  paintings  in  a 
day  were  to  his  felicitous  hand  an  ordinary  effort.  He  even 
painted  up  to  the  impatience  of  princes.  Charles  11.  of  Spain, 
for  whom  he  executed  many  works,  declared  that  be  was 
a  painter  for  princes,  for,  as  the  monarch  wished,  so  the  artist 
wrought,  tus  glowing  colours  obtained  general  approbation, 
but  he  is  deficient  in  simplicity  and  sentiment ;  for  tlie  absence 
of  which  the  most  splendid  colours  but  poorly  atone. 

The  Venetian  school  produced  three  great  artists,  but  of  un- 
equal genlnt  and  reputftuon,  TiUan,  Giorgione,  and  Tintoretto. 

They 
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Tltey  were  preceded  bj  many  &Ttiate  of  whom  littls  can  be- 
said,  save  that  their  works  were  laboured,  mean,  and  minute, 
with  glimpses  here  and  there  of  spirit,  and  touches  now  and 
tlien  of  nature  and  beauty.  Their  figures  were  long  and  lean- 
copied  indeed  from  life,  but  so  rudely,  as  to  present  images  of 
death,  and  deformed  by  an  unbending  stiffness  of  manner.  Their 
colours  were  simple  and  beautiful ;  the  national  genius,  ever 
lively  and  joyous,  loved  to  embody  its  conceptions  in  the  most 
dazzling  hues ;  and  in  the  most  serious  subjects  sportive  cherubi 
are  dropped  here  and  there,  carrying  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
singing  and  dancing.  Giorgione  came  prepared  to  rise  at  <uice 
&om  his  littleness  and  splendid  trifling  of  art  into  a  style  free 
aod  grand.  He  is  well  described  by  LAnzi,  and  we  are  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  historian  speak  of  the  great 
restorer  of  art  in  Venice. 

'  *  Giorgio  Barbarelli,  of  Castelfranco,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Qiorgione,  from  a  certan  grandeur  cooferrea  upon  him  by 
nature,  no  less  of  mind  than  of  form,  and  which  also  appears  im- 
pressed upon  his  productions,  as  the  character  is  said  to  be  in  the 
handwriting,  wai  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Bellini.  But,  impelled 
by  ■  spirit  conscioas  of  its  own  powers,  he  despised  that  minuteness  in 
the  art  which  yet  remained  to  be  exploded,  at  once  substituting  for  it  a 
certain  freedom  and  audacity  of  manner  in  which  Uie  perfection  of  paint-* 
Ing  coneisls.  In  this  view  he  may  be  Mid  to  t>e  an  invealor  %  no  artist 
before  his  time  having  acquired  that  mastery  of  hie  pencil  so  hardy  and 
determined  in  its  strokes,  ainl  producing  such  an  eoect  in  the  distance,. 
From  that  period  he  conliaued  to  ennoble  hia  manner,  rendering  the 
contours  more  round  and  ample,  the  foreshortenings  more  new,  the. 
expression  of  the  countenance  more  warm  and  lively,  as  well  as  the, 
m<itions  of  his  figures.  Many  of  his  works  were  executed  in  firesco 
upon  the  facades  of  the  houses  in  Venice,  and  they  have  mostly  pe-' 
rished ;  but  his  oil  puntinga  are  in  excellent  condition,  the  cause  of 
whioh  is  attributed  to  the  strong  mixture  of  his  colours,  and  to  the  full' 
and  liberal  use  of  hia  pencil.  In  partJoular  we  meet  with  porlraita' 
mnarkahle  for  the  soul  of  their  expression,  forthe  air  of  the  heads,  the 
novelty  of  Uie  garments,  nf  the  hur^  of  the  plumes  and  of  the  araiSi' 
no  less  than  for  the  lively  imitation  <X  the  livie^  flesh,  in  which,  how- 
ever warm  and  sanguine  are  the  tints  which  he  applied,  he  adds  to. 
them  so  much  grace,  that,  in  spite  of  thousands  of  imitalora,  he  still 
stands  alone.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirtj-four,  in  ISii.'— 
vol.  iii.  pp.  101,  102. 

The  fellow-student  and  rival  of  Gioi^one  was  the, celebrated 
HUan.  Of  his  early  productions  very  few  can  now  be  distia'. 
guished  from  those  of  hia  companion,  inheriting  his  peculiarly^ 
free  and  unshackled  manner,  and  hia  bappy  audacity  of  .style. 
la  bJB  thirtieth  year  a  atiange  and  fortunate  chutge  came  upoi^ 
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blaa ;  he  foreook  tb«  nuuiner  of  Gioi^one  U  once,  knd  iqtpearad 
in  a  style  wholly  new,  and  peculiarly  hit  own ;  lesa  bold  in- 
deed, and  fiery,  but  more  attrartire  by  iU  simplicity  and  its  truth. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  artlessnesa  of  fait  grutiptDgs,  and  the 
natuml  splendour  of  hie  colours.  His  portraits  are  radiant  and 
steeped  in  sweetness,  their  eyes  are  full  of  light  and  intellect 
He  has  been  accused  of  inattention  to  the  elenince  of  hi*  forms 
and  the  general  harmony  of  his  designs.  Inis  Is  said  rather 
tiian  felt,  and  is  the  opinion,  too,  of  arUsts  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  more  difficult  to  please  than  Hie  rest  of  mankind,  ana  who 
probably  pay  as  much  attention  to  external  grace  as  to  senti-' 
menL  In  female  loreliness,  and  In  the  tiinocence  of  childhood^ 
bis  productions  ar«  yet  unrivalled.  He  sToida  the  common 
bult  of  crowding  his  grounds  with  many  flares ;  their  attitudes 
are  happy,  and  their  sentiment  often  sublime.  He  has  no 
studied  positions — no  formal  attitudes ;  all  is  easy  and  becoming, 
In  keeping  with  the  subject,  and  generally  calm  and  composed. 
He  owed  his  fortune  to  his  inimitable  portraits,  which,  soothing 
and  gratiMng  the  vanity  of  men  of  rank,  smoothed  his  way  into 
courts  and  into  the  presence  of  kings. 

The  lucid  splendour  of  his  colouring  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
clear  primary  grounding,  upon  which  a  repetition  of  colours 
being  laid,  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  transparent  veil,  and  renders 
the  tints  soft,  luscious,  and  lucid. 

*  He  availed  himself,'  says  Lanzi, '  of  the  power  of  shade,  forming 
a  method  not  altogether  that  of  »  mere  naturalisi,  but  partaking  of  the 
Ideal.  In  his  naked  forma  he  avoided  masses  of  strong  shades  and 
bold  shadows,  although  they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  nature,  lliey 
aid  the  relief  but  diminish  the  delicacy  of  the  fleshy  parti.  Uttan,  for 
the  most  part,  affected  a  deep  and  glowing  light ;  whence  in  variotn 
gradations  of  middte  linte  he  formed  tb«  work  of  the  lowsr  parta  ;  and 
havii^  very  resolotely  drawn  die  other  parts  with  the  extremities 
Stronger  perhaps  than  In  nature,  he  gave  to  objects  that  peculiar  aspect 
which  preseatstbem,  as  it  were,  more  lively  aud  pleasing  than  the  truth, 
Tbm  in  portraits  he  centres  the  chief  power  in  the  eyeii,  the  nose,  and 
the  mouth,  laaving  the  Temaiaing  parts  ia  a  kind  of  pleasing  uncer< 
taintf,  eitremely  fevourable  to  the  spirit  of  the  heads  and  to  the  vhdt 
•Sect.'  —vol.  iii.  p.  143. 

Untoretto  waa  ambitious  ot  adding  Michael  Angelo's  vigour 
and  loftiness  of  design  to  the  glowing  colouring  of  his  contem« 
ponry  Titian,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  th^  he  has  displayed 

Swen  not  wholly  uneqnal  to  the  magnificence  of  his  attempt. 
all  tiie  great  artists  of  Italy,  he  is  the  least  known  out  of  his 
own  country ;  and  those  who  sUnd  before  his  works  for  the  first 
time  are  astooiabed  at  Um  rastneu  of  bia  capacity,  imd  at  th9 
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injusUce  which  fame  hsa  done  to  hii  memory.  He  was  iDteDwIjr 
ttudiouB,  and  skilled  in  all  the  secrets  of  his  profession.  He 
modelled,  he  drew,  and  he  painted  bj  sunlight  and  by  torch- 
light-^fae  mastered  anatomy,  the  mystery  of  ct^ourine,  and  the 
art  of  foreshortening;  and  to  all  this  he  added,  says  Vasari,  one 
of  his  severest  critics,  a  genius  the  most  terrihle  of  which  the 
art  could  boast.  '  He  produced  works,'  says  Lanzi,  '  in  which 
the  most  captious  of  critics  could  not  find  a  shade  of  defect.' 

Of  such  kmd  is  that  Miracle  of  the  Slave,  adorning  the  college 
(^  St.  Mark,  which  he  executed  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and 
which  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Venetian  art.  His 
diligence,  however,  abated  as  he  advanced  in  life  and  in  fame ; 
he  became  more  careless  and  remiss  in  his  groups,  and  less 
happy  in  bis  skill  in  giving  them  action  and  sentiment.  His 
ciuef  fault  seems  to  be  one  belonging  to  his  nation,  more  liveli- 
uess  than  grace, — he  introduced  a  little  too  much  mirth  amidst 
bis  seriousness,  and  employed,  with  very  little  alteration,  and 
that  not  always  fortunately,  the  gay  faces  of  his  companions 
i^K>n  the  shoulders  of  saints  and  chenibims.     But  still,  in  all  bis 

Jroductions,  he  vindicated  his  title  to  the  name  of  a  great  master. 
[e  has  everywhere  unusual  command  and  rapidity  of  pencil ; 
triumphs  in  the  play  of  lights ;  covers  with  beauty  the  most 
difficult  foreshorteoings ;  sports  in  the  most  fanciful  inventions, 
and  displays  great  harmony  and  beauty  of  colouring. 

Of  the  schools  of  Lombardy,  Lanzi  gives  a  minute  and  satis- 
factory account ;  he  traces  art  From  its  first  appearance,  when  it 
was  rough  and  rude,  till,  receiving  an  impulse  from  one  man's 
skill  and  another  man's  genius,  it  gradually  grew  into  finished 
grace  and  perfect  loveliness.  But  this  was  the  silent  and  slow 
wotk  of  centuries ;  nor  would  it  be  profitable  or  instructive  to 
walk  step  by  step  with  art,  telling  the  story  which  every  Italian 
school  has  to  give  of  rudeness  at  first  and  excellence  at  last.  It 
Is  still  less  pleasing  to  describe  saint  after  saint,  and  angel  after 
angel,  and  madonna  after  madonna ;  we  grow  weary  of  ^e  com- 
pany, though  we  say  it  with  shame,  of  beings  more  than  mortal, 
and  long  for  the  homeliness  of  domestic  life,  and  the  ordinary 
visages  and  actions  of  the  creatures  of  this  earth.  There  is  a  same- 
ness in  this  everlasting  miracle-working  art,  a  monotony  of  look 
among  the  \egion  of  painters'  saints ;  we  tire  of  faces  fiiU  of 
heavenly  composure  and  divine  rapture,  and  are  willing  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  society  of  beings  less  inordinately  devout  and 
less  transcendently  glorious.  We  must  not,  however,  bid  fare- 
well to  an  art  which  was  so  laborious  in  the  cause  of  the  church, 
till  we  have  spoken  of  one  of  its  chief  professors,  oae  indeed 
who  was  every  way  a  wonder,— -we  meail  Corres;noi 

This 
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ThiaillustrioQs  artist  wns  bora  in  1494,  and  such  vas  the  ob- 
ECurity  of  his  humble  life,  that  but  little  is  known  of  his  history, 
and  such  the  glory  of  his  works,  that  they  are  felt  and  admired 
in  every  nation  of  Europe.  His  story  is  a  inelancboly  one,  of  a 
constant  contest  for  existence;  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  liis  genius  upon  bim,  to  render  his  toil  the  bitterer.  It 
is  true,  that  some  of  bis  countrymen  accuse  Vaaari  of  misrepre- 
sentation, and  eagerly  strive  to  6nd  a  rich  parentage  and  a  fiur 
fortune,  for  one  who  merited  both.  .  We  tbink  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. Traditional  and  written  testimony  are  too  strong  for  their 
statements,  and  the  letter  still  extant,  written  by  a  dbtinguished 
contemporary,  Annibal  Carracci,  seems  conclusive.  '  It  almost 
drives  me  mad  with  grief,'  says  this  eminent  artist,  '  to  think 
of  poor  Correggio ',  to  think  that  so  great  a  man  should  be  thus 
lost  in  a  country  which  could  not  appreciate  him,  and  though 
with  a  reputation  reaching  to  the  skies,  destined  to  die  in  such  a 
place  so  unhappily.'  It  is  little  to  the  honour  of  an  opulent 
church,  to  have  permitted  its  most  meritorious  servant  to  live 
in  poverty;  and  it  is  as  little  to  the  credit  of  the  petty  princes 
of  his  native  land,  to  have  starved  a  man  whose  genius  did  them 
honour,  and  of  whose  productions  they  enjoyed  the  advantage. 
That  works  of  such  transcendent  excellence  should  bring  small 
profit  to  the  painter,  is  unaccountable ;  and  why  he  was  not  paid 
as  amply  as  the  other  master-spirits  of  art,  is  as  much  of  a  mira- 
cle asnis  unequalled  productions.  The  humility  of  his  birth  and 
condition  had  some  share  in  this.  The  world  is  unwilling  to  her 
lieve  that  a  peasant  can  conceive  and  execute  any  lofty  designs ; 
the  very  lowliness  of  his  condition  forms  a  scale  for  measuring 
the  excellence  of  his  works,  and  settling  their  price.  It  is  cert^n 
that  the  works  of  Correggio  were  not  pud  in  the  princely  man- 
ner of  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  luphael,  and  it  is  no  less 
certun  that  they  fully  merited  it.  No  trace,  however,  of  the 
humility  of  his  lot,  or  the  sorrow  and  the  bitterness  in  which  he 
laboured  for  bread,  are  to  be  discovered  in  his  works.  The  con- 
ception is  always  noble,  the  subject  generally  devout,  and  the 
execution  brilliant  and  forcible.  He  is  fond  of  scenes  of  beauty 
and  bliss,  of  deep  devotion  and  of  true  love.  His  condition  did 
not  darken  down  the  landscape  which  he  drew,  nor  bis  depres- 
sion of  spirits  make  the  sentiment  gloomy  and  sad.  He  seemed 
to  live  in  dreams  of  heaven,  and  to  see  visions  of  tbe  blessed;  of 
angels  ascending  and  descending,  and  the  souls  of  just  men  made 
perfect.  To  these  he  communicated  a  glory  and  a  beauty 
altogether  his  own;  no  one  shares  with  him  the  honour  of  his 
style ;  no  one  was  the  forerunner  of  bis  excellence ;  his  coming 
was  not  foretold  nor  prepared,  and  no  one  was  less  to  his  bre- 
thren and  more  to  himself  than  Correggio.  We 
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We  have  emd  that  he  was  poor,  and  ftaX  he  waa  humble ; 
we  have  to  add  that  he  Bccmed  inseneible  of  both.  Look  at  the 
dssolate  profusion  and  waste  of  the  richest  and  moat  expenrire 
coloun  in  ail  hia  compositiona.  In  all  his  works,  whether  on 
panel  or  copper  or  canvass,  he  dipt  his  brush  deeply  in  the  most 
precious  paints;  and  he  was  as  prodi^  of  time  as  of  colour— he 
apent  many  days  in  finishing,  and  sought,  by  the  most  careful 
and  considenite  touches,  to  increase  the  beauty  of  his  designs. 
There  were  few  painters  of  those  days  who  studied  more  to 
merit  renown ;  none  surely  who  employed  such  costly  paints, 
and  consumed  so  much  time  in  their  pjoductions.  He  was  a 
skilful  sculptor ;  displayed  great  geometrical  skill  in  bis  land- 
acape  ;  much  architectural  knowledge  in  his  buildings,  and 
poetry  of  a  high  order  in  all  his  compositions.  His  taste  wag 
natunl  and  exquisitely  chaste ;  he  shed  an  easy  grace  and  a 
pleasing  tireliness  upon  all  he  touched,  and  the  rainbow-like 
radiance  of  his  inimitable  colouring  added  its  charms  to  the 
lentiments. 

He  was  not  unwilling  to  introduce  profane  pundngs  into 
holy  places,  and  we  dare  say  they  were,  even  unto  holy  men, 
very  acceptable.  It  was  not  uncustomary  in  those  days  to  have 
convents  without  grates,  and  lady  abbesses  who  had  a  relish  as 
well  as  a  license  to  indulge  in  secular  society :  to  them  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Chase  of  Diana,  in  which  a  thousand  idle  lores  and 
busy  cupids  sported,  would  not  be  unwelcome ;  while  a  naked 
Juno  suspended  from  a  golden  cloud  might  enjoy  Uie  attention 
of  the  brethren  of  any  devout  order  in  Italy.  He' died  at  the 
age  of  forty,  in  his  naUve  place,  leaving  a  reputation  behind, 
bim  which  Raphael  has  only  equalled. 

Of  his  fine  colouring  Lanzi  truly  says  :-— 

'  In  the  impaito  or  layings  on  his  colours,  he  approaches  the  manner 
of  Giorg^one  ;  in  their  tone  he  resembles  Titian ;  Uiough  in  their  varions 
gndfttioos  he  u  even  more  expert;  there  prevails  likewise  in  his 
colouring  a  clearness  of  li^t,  a  brilliancy  rarely  to  be  met  trith  in  the 
works  01  others ;  the  objects  appear  as  viewed  throng  a  glass,  and 
towards  evening,  when  the  clearness  of  other  paintings  begins  to  fade 
with  the  decay  of  light,  his  are  to  be  seen,  as  it  were,  in  greater  vivid- 
ness, and,  like  phosphoric  beams,  shining  through  the  darkness  of  the 
air.  Of  the  kind  of  varnish  for  which  Apellea  has  been  so  com- 
mended by  Pliny,  we  appear  to  have  no  idea  since  the  revival  of  thft 
art ;  or  if  indeed  we  at  all  possess  it,  we  must  confess  our  obligatioDs 
to  Correggio.  Sotne  there  have  been  who  could  have  liked  more  deli- 
cacy itt  hia  flesh  tints ;  but  every  one  must  allow  that,  according  to  the 
age  and  the  subjects  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  has  succeeded  in  varying 
them  admirably,  impreashig  Ihem  al  the  same  time  with  somethii^  so 
soft,  so  juicy,  and  so  fuU  ot'lifa,  aa  to  appear  like  nature  itself.' 

In 
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In  the  acconcy  of  tbew  remartii  we  cor^nll;  beliere.  la 
Christ's  agony  la  the  garden,  a  cabinet  picture  which  the  Dukt 
of  Wellington  won  when  he  won  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  there  is  a 
Buperuatural  splendour  of  colouring,  a  kind  of  dii^ne  halo  abont 
it,  such  as  no  other  painter  perhaps  ever  coromunicated  to  a 
aubject  either  of  earth  or  heaven.  Hiere  are  other  remarks,  in 
our  historian's  character  of  Cocreggio,  well  worth  the  quotation, 
'  Hia  ^rand  and  mastering  quality,  his  crowning  triumph,  and  dis- 
tinction above  all  other  artiite  luiawn  to  us,  is  hia  thorough  knowledge 
of  lights  and  shades.  Xdke  nature  herself,  he  does  not  present  objects 
to  usi  with  the  same  tbrce  of  light,  but  varied  according  to  the  surfaces, 
appositions,  and  dJBtaaces ;  il  flows  in  a  gradation  insensibly  increas- 
ing and  diminishing,  a.  distinction  essential  in  aBrial  perspective,  in 
which  he  is  so  great,  and  contributing  to  the  general  harmony.  He 
obaerved  the  same  principle  in  his  shades,  representing  the  reflection 
af  colour  upon  each  in  so  delicate  a  degree,  that,  though  usjngthem  so 
abundantly,  his  shadows  are  altrays  varied  like  nature,  never  mono- 
tonons.  He  disposed  the  mosses  of  bis  lights  and  shades  with  an  art 
purely  natural  in  its  foundation,  but  In  the  selection  and  ^ect  a}tog»- 
ther  ideal.'— vol.  vi.  pp.  1U7,  108. 

If  it  be.  pleaaing  and  instructive  to  mark  the  rise,  trace  the 
progreas,  and  describe  the  consummation  of  art,  it  is  equally 
painful  and  uninstructive  to  show  its  decay,  its  gradual  de- 
crease in  aplcndour,  and  its  descent  into  the  oblivion  of  mt^ 
diocrity.  The  aame  story  serves  for  every  school,  and  for  every 
community,  and  for  every  nation,  A  great  genius  arose  who 
carried  art  as  high  aa  human  nature  could  ascend,  and  left  nu- 
merous followers  and  diaciples,  whose  scattered  talents,  when 
combined  together,  formed  something  a  little  inferior  to  the  sin- 
gle excellence  of  their  master.  From  generation  to  generation 
a  portion  of  the  original  spirit  descended  ;  its  brightness  less- 
ened, and  its  lustre  decayed.  From  imitators  of  the  soul  and 
sentiment  of  their  master,  they  became  imitators  of  his  produc- 
tions; then  degenerated  into  servile  cc^yists;  and  their  ineffectual 
efforts  at  keeping  the  lamp  burning  which  genius  bad  kindled, 
resembled  an  attempt  made  to  continue  the  light  of  day  by  gaa 
ar  phosphorus.  In  thus  closing  our  account  of  Italian  painting, 
we  are  not  insensible  of  having  omitt«l  the  names  of  many 
men  of  note,  for  whose  productions  we  have  a  high  esteem. 
W«  «mtd  have  swelled  our  limited  list  with  men  who  were  an 
bonour  to  their  country  and  to  their  profession ;  but  we  wished 
more  to  dwell  upon  tiie  names  and  merits  of  those  who  are 
eateemed  masters  in  their  calling,  whose  labours  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  who  impressed  upon 
the  world  a  strong  sense  of  their  original  vigour  and  capacity. 
Hie  history  of  Italian  paiuttog  from  their  period  of  glory  is  the 
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decline  of  art ;  and  though  there  are  many  attista  of  eminence 
who  shone  out  amid  their  duller  companions,  there  are  feir 
wboae  genius  had  the  power  of  creathig  a  new  BensaUon,  or  of 
Teatoring  the  fallen  digoily  of  their  art. 

To  Rome  the  students  of  all  nations  flock,  with  the  hope  <^ 
profiting  by  ga^g  on  the  unattainidde  excellence  of  Raphael  or 
Correg^io,  and  with  the  belief  that  the  very  air  of  the  Capitol  or 
tbe  Sistine  chapel  will  devate  and  inspire  them.  But  men  will 
-only  prc£t  according  to  their  capacity;  those  who  go  dull  to 
Rome  will  come  dull  away ;  a  pebble  cannot  be  polished  into  a 
^ainond,  nor  an  eminent  artist  made  out  of  a  man  whose  soul 
has  not  already  been  fashioned  for  excellence  by  the  hand  of 
nature.  This  is  not,  we  apprehend,  according  to  the  belief  of 
many  artists,  and  we  know  it  is  in  another  spirit  than  the  lec- 
tures of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  it  will,  however,  be  found  true 
on  trial.  The  finest  skill  and  the  most  unceasing  labour  are  as 
vain  without  genius,  as  without  them  genius  is  equally  useless  ; 
and  we  are  pained  to  see  many  fine  free-spirited  young  men 
carried  iuinually  away  with  the  belief  that  the  canvass  whiiA 
they  smear,  or  xhe  clay  which  they  smooth,  are  certuo  indications 
of  their  future  excellence,  and  that  they  have  only  to  listen  to 
the  professor's  lessons,  and  copy  the  models  which  the  Academy 
recommend,  to  ensure  fame  and  fortune. 

The  admirable  work  of  Luigi  Lanzi  has  been  recently  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe,  a  gentleman  whose 
varied  knowledge  in  foreign  literature  entitles  him  to  much 
respect.  His  name  is  sufficiently  known  to  the  public  to  need 
any  great  recommendation  at  our  hands ;  but  we  must  indeed  say 
tliat  the  translator  has  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  that  portion 
of  his  readers,  who  are  not  professed  Italian  scholars.  The 
work  of  Lanzi  is  full  of  difficulties,  even  to  Italians  themselves^ 
on  account  of  the  terms  of  art  with  which  almost  every  page  is 
fiill ;  it  thus  very  ranch  redounds  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Uos- 
coe  to  have  produced  so  excellent  and  fiuthful  a  translation, 
and  written  wherewithal  with  great  elegance  of  diction.  Of 
this  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  be  at  once  convinced,  when  we 
inform  them  that  he  was  materially  assisted  by  his  own  respect- 
able father;  byMr.  W.  H.Ottley;  byDr.Trule;  aiidbySignor 
Fanizzi,  at  present  resident  at  Liverpool,  one  of  the  profoandest 
scholars  and  best  of  Italian  critics  ;  and  lately,  for  his  abilities, 
elected  to  a  professorial  Chair  of  the  I»ndon  Unirernty. 
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Abt.  IV, — Ohras  Poslumaa  de  Don  Nicolas  Feniandez  de 
Muratin,  entre  los  Arcades  de  Roma,  Fltimisbo  Thermo- 
dondaco.  Barcelona.  En  la  Impreota  de  la  Viuda  De  Roca. 
'TV)  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  respective  performances 
*■  of  the  tivo  MoraUns,  would  require  more  space  than  we 
are  now  able  to  afford;  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
revolution  which  literary  taste  has  undergone  in  Spain  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  will,  for  the  present,  speak 
only  of  the  Father  who,  ae  early  as  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VI., 
commenced  to  labour  strenuously  in  the  reform  and  improvement 
of  the  belles-lettres.  Then  it  was  that  aii  encouragement,  long 
unknown,  was  ^ven  to  useful  establishments,  as  well  as  to  men 
of  talents,  who,  imitating  the  examples  of  (among  others^  a 
Marquess  de  Villena,  and  a  Father  Feijoo,  employed  their  in- 
fluence and  learning  in  the  reatoraUon  of  that  literature  which 
had  gradually  fallen  with  the  decline  of  the  monarchy  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Austrian  Charles  II. 

D.  ^colaa  Moratin  was  born  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1737;  and 
died  in  1780,  leaving  his  son  D.  Leandro,  although  youug, 
already  placed  under  the  wing  of  the  muses,  and  pursuing  hia 
studies  under  their  beet  auspices.  During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
VI.,  Nicolas  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educatioa  at  the 
loyal  residence  of  San  Ildefbnso,  whither  Queen  Isabel  Phamese, 
widow  of  Philip  V,,  had  retired,  retaining  in  her  service,  as 
inaater  of  her  wardrobe  and  jewels,  the  elder  Moratin.  Nicolas 
afterwards  performed  a  course  of  philosophy  under  the  Jesuita 
of  Calataynd ;  took  a  degree  in  law  at  Valladohd,  and  returning  to 
San  Ldefonso,  he  married  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Queen,  who 
bestowedupon  him  the  employment  held  by  his  father.  When  the 
QnecQ  Dowager  left  her  retirement  to  take  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  till  her  son  arrived  in  Spaiu  from  Naples, 
Moratin  accompanied  her  to  Madrid,  and  from  that  time,  began 
to  display  his  sound  judgment,  learning,  and  rising  genius,  and 
to  improve  himself  by  his  intercourse  and  inUmacy  with  the 
most  distinguished  writers  and  artists  of  the  capital.  The  far- 
&med  musician,  Mison ;  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Castro ;  the 
incomparable  actress,  Ladvenant ;  the  learned  humanists,  Juan 
de  Iriarte,  Father  Flores,  Montiano  Luyaodo,  and  Velazquez, 
esteemftd  and  favoured  him,  and  their  success  gave  birth  to  that 
generous  emulation,  which,  alone,  is  the  parent  of  all  excellence, 
and  which  stimulated  him  in  hia  high  career.  The  Poetica  of 
Luzan  had  been  previously  published,  in  1730,  purposely  in- 
tended to  restore  that  particular  branch  of  literature ;  but  neither 
its  judicious  precepU,  nor  the  examples  with  which  they  were 
supported,  in  lyrical  poetry  at  least,  had  produced  any  effect, 
vot.  I.  NO.  II.  2  E  even 
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ereo  bo  late  as  1760.  The  theatre,  abandoned  to  the  vhims 
of  the  populace,  and  flattered  by  weak  writerE,  who  fawningljr 
courted  public  wplause  for  their  own  mis-begotten,  and  mis- 
shapen eSbrtSjhad  not  adopted  the  improved  principles  inculcated 
In  the  two  regular,  although  weak,  tragedies  of  Montiano ;  nor  had 
it  profited  by  the  critical  discourBea  by  which  these  two  publi- 
cations were  adorned  :  in  a  word,  when  Charles  III,  asBumed 
the  sceptre  of  Spain^  all  the  branches  of  national  poetry  were 
tunted  with  the  most  thorough  corruption.  The  accession  of 
this  monarch,  however,  was  accompanied  by  the  fondest  hopes 
in  finTour  of  intellectual  improvement.  Economical  socieues 
were  organized  in  almost  alt  tiie  principal  cities,  extending  tfaebr 
benign  influence  to  the  academies  already  established ;  new 
Uteriuy  institutions  were  projected ;  a  reasonable  freedom  of  tbe 
press  allowed ;  a  considerable  number  of  scienUfic  and  literary 
joumala  published,  whilst  all  these  powerful  stimulants  tended 
to  give  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  to  good  taste,  sound 
criticism)  and  deep  erudition. 

It  was  then  that  Nicolas  Moratin  composed  his  comedy  of 
the  Petimetra,  and  his  tragedy  of  Lucrecia,  both  scrupulously 
preserved  within  the  strict  unities  and  the  prescribed  rules  of  the 
classics.  The  Petimetra,  however,  certainly  wants  comic  fbrce, 
propriety,  and  correctness  of  style  ;  and,  moreover,  exhibits 
many  of  the  defects  of  the  old  school,  although  it  contains  portions 
worthy  of  the  master's  hand.  The  Lucrecia,  doubtless,  has  more 
merit ;  many  passages  in  it  are,  indeed,  highly  estimable ;  but  the 
argument  is  not  the  most  happy ;  the  story  does  not  proceed  with 
that  ratpidJty,  warmth  and  ease,  requisite  for  exciting  deep  in- 
terest in  an  audience ;  nor  is  the  style,  at  all  times,  adapted  to 
the  sublimity  of  tragic  severity.  Nevertheless,  Moratin  and 
Montiano,  on  account  of  these  essays,  to  wiiich  were  affixed 
some  excellent  rules  of  criticism,  may  be  ranked  as  the  first 
who  laboured  in  the  reform  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  and,  in 
great  measure,  attained  their  laudable  ends.  True  it  is,  that 
they  did  not  themselves  see  their  pieces  performed,  because 
the  theatre  was  still  under  the  admtiUstration  of  men  remarked 
for  their  bad  taste,  or  confided  to  ignorant  performers,  and  over- 
awed by  an  insolent  and  unruly  mob.  It  bad  not  then  given 
np  the  irregularities  of  which  C^deron  is  guilty  in  hts  mo- 
ments of  cloudyheadedness  and  wild  declamanon,  nor  the!  extra- 
Tagmce  of  parforming  the   '  Autos  Sacramentales.' 

The  productions  of  these  two  authors,  (which  gave  rise  to 
innumerable  literary  discussions  and  criticisms  from  the  best 
writers,)  followed  as  they  were,  from  the  pen  of  the  first,  by  tiiree 
discourses  under  the  title  of 'Deseuganos^TeatroEspafioJ,' drove 
ftway  aU-piejudices,  and  eatabliah^  greater  freedom  uid' greater 
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latitude  for  the  efibrts  of  those  individuals  who  Hutceeded  them 
in  the  dramatic  horizon.  Hie  Numancia  of  Ayala ;  the  Sancfao 
Garcia  of  Cadalso,  and  the  Raquel  of  Huerta,  gave  fresh  credit 
to  the  reforms  in  tragedy ;  whilst  young  D,  TomaB  de  Iriarte,  by 
his  pieces  of  <  Hacer  que  hacemos;'  the  'Sefiorito  mimadot'  the 
*  Sefiorita  mal  criada,  and  afterwardB  JoveUanoB,  by  his  *  Delin- 
cnente  Honrado,'  placed  comedy  on  that  respectable  footing 
where  it  was  found  by  Moratin  the  younger,  who,  it  mtut  be 
candidly  confessed,  has  since  carried  it  to  tne  highest  degree  of 
excellence  in  iSpain. 

The  earliest  and  most  remarkable  effect,  however,  produced 
by  the  Desengafios,  was  a  prohibition  for  the  performance  of 
the  Mysteries  :  a  prohibition  enforced  by  an  edict  of  the  gorem- 
ment,  published  Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  tUrd  dil- 
course.  This  was  a  period  really  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Spanish  theatre,  because  it  not  only  opened  the  road  to  good 
taste,  by  drawing  the  attention  of  an  inconsiderate  people  to 
spectacles  of  a  more  reasonable  nature ;  but  it  roused  the  literary 
spirit  of  a  nation  which  was  accused  of  rettunlng  the  same  taste 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  which  had  distinguished  tiie  barbaroas 
ages,  "niis  triumph  was  so  much  the  more  glorious,  as  it  was 
in  spite  of  the  comedians  themselves }  in  spite  of  the  many 
patrons  of  the  actresses,  at  all  times  powerful  parties,  as  well  as 
of  the  fenatics,  who  malntdned  their  old  irreverent  Autott  in 
opposition  to  the  dogmas  of  religion,  and  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Nicolas  Moratin'g  care  to  restore  lyrical  poetry  is  not  less 
deserving  of  pndse ;  his  productions  in  this  respect  are  even 
more  admirable  than  bis  plays.  The  most  learned  persons  at 
the  Spanish  court,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners,  from  that  period^ 
honoured  him  with  their  friendship  and  protection.  The  academy 
of  the  Arcades  of  Rome  admitted  him  among  its  members, 
whilst  the  Marquess  de  Ossun,  the  French  ambassador,  and 
friend  of  Charles  III.,  honoured  him  with  his  patronage,  which 
brought  him  in  literary  contact  with  Uie  most  distinguished 
writers  of  Louis  XV.'s  court.  His  Mendship  was  sought  by 
NapoU  Signorelli,  Bemascone,  ContI,  Bodoni,  and  other  cele- 
brated Italians.  The  minister  Llaguno  y  Anurola,  the  deserv- 
ing translator  of  Athalie,  joined  Montiano  in  the  esteem  which 
he  entertained  for  Moratin ;  whilst  the  scientific  botanist  and 
accomplished  humanist,  Ortega;  thepolished  translator  of  Buffon, 
Clavijo  Fajardo,  also  editor  of  the  Pensador,  the  first  journal  of 
those  times ;  and  many  other  distinguished  liteniTy  character!, 
lauded  his  eOorta  and  sought  his  persona)  intercourse. 

Thus  encouraged,  he  collected  together  some  fugitive  pieces 

of  poetry  and  published  them,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  called 
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^  Toeta.  Soon  afterwards,  he  sent  forth  <  La  Diana,  or  the 
Art  of  HiintJag,'  a  didactic  poem,  addressed  to  the  Infante  Don 
Luis.  Of  his  productions  of  the  dramatic  class,  we  have  already 
■aid  Bufficieat  for  our  present  purpose,  on  the  score  of  their  in- 
trinsic worth,  since  we  ourBelres  only  consider  them  as  of  a 
very  secondary  order.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that 
their  results  were  extremely  useful ;  but  his  lyrical  composi- 
tions deserve,  in  our  opinion,  more  particular  notice.  His  son 
Leandro  (author  of  the  Biographical  Sketch  whence  we  have  drawn 
the  present  notice)  tells  us,  that  he  printed  them  himself  ia 
Barcelona,  in  I82I,  scrupulouBly  following  the  manuscript  col- 
lection which  his  father  delivered  to  bis  friend  Bernascone,  cor- 
rected and  signed  with  his  own  hand,  a  few  months  previously 
to  bis  death.  '  The  only  liberty  which  has  appeared  to  me  ex- 
cusable,' says  the  editor,  '  has  been  to  include  some  extremely 
select  fragments  of  the  poem  of  La  Diana,  and  of  the  tragedies 
of  Lucrecia,  Hormesinda  and  Guzman.'  These  two  last  pieces 
lure  to  be  added  to  those  which  we  have  already  noticed,  among 
the  dramatic  essays  of  the  elder  Moratin.  Hormesinda,  which 
is  undoubtedly  tiie  best,  although  still  far  from  being  perfect, 
was  performed  with  applause,  and  shortly  afterwards  printed  by 
bis  friend,  Bem^cone,  accompanied  by  a  learned  preface  in 
answer  to  the  criticisms  levelled  agiunst  the  composition ;  but 
all  the  resolution  of  the  great  Count  de  Aranda,  finnly  disposed 
to  patronize  the  author,  was  found  necessary  to  sustain  it  on 
the  boards,  in  consequence  of  the  decided  opposition  of  the  anti- 
reformist  performers,  who,  with  the  greatest  in&tuation,  set 
their  tacm  agtunst  what  they  called  'French  taste.'  In  our  own 
days,  the  same  ailment  has  been  treated  under  the  titie  of 
Pelm/o,  by  Quiotana. 

Moratin's  tragedy  of  Guzman  el  Bueno  was  printed  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Duke  de  Medina  Sidonia,  one  of  the  author's 
warmest  patrons,  but  it  was  not  performed,  although  it  conttun» 
Beveral  good  passages.  The  Barcelona  edition  of  Moratin'a 
works,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  'Xxindon,  contains  very  few 
of  the  pieces  which  we  have  seen  in  an  extremely  rare  collec- 
tion,* which  includes  every  thing,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  lyrical 
and  dramatic  poetry,  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author, 
or  soon  after  his  death.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that 
the  Barcelona  edition  is  the  most  choice  collection  of  the  author's 
early  productions.     It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  conceive,  and  much 

*  Siin's  utilogue,  No.  IM)7. — 1[  muit  lie  known  to  ercrf  lover  of  Spanish  Li> 
tarUnre,  that  tfae  uqaiiiiioa  of  Spuilsh  nd  Fortugueie  booki  it  Bitcnded  with  ib« 
grcUMtdiflciiltyj  atieutwa,  who  havii  coniUnl  occuion  for  luch  boakt,  for  Die  pur- 
penes  of  our  Rri  ie»,  know  the  difficuUy  but  too  well.— It  tlierefort  gitn  us  un<]iiilifle<l 
plMSiir*  to  recommend  to  our  re«ier»  thii  moat  intelligent  foreign^,  »nd  his  colketioo 
of  nrc  as  wall  u  modcra  SpaoWb  nod  PaTtac»«M  publication*. 
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lees  was  it  to  be  expected,  that  a  youth  educated  in  the  palace, 
according  to  the  French  style  introduced  by  the  reigning 
dynasty;  placed  in  constant  comnmnicaUon  with  French  literad 
and  Spanish  scholars,  decidedly  partial  to  the  muses  of  the 
Seine,  and  with  them  anxiously  labouring  to  reform  the  vices 
of  Spanish  poetry,  according  to  the  models  of  Racine  and 
Moliere,  and  conformably  to  the  principles  of  BoUeau  and  the 
Parisian  Academy ;  should  display  the  fire,  ori^nality,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  genuine  Spanish  national  poetry,  ac- 
companied by  a  vigour  and  exuberance  of  style,  a  purity  and 
chasteness  of  language,  scarcdy  found  in  the  moderu  writers 
of  the  French  school. 

In  his  Posthumous  woriia,  Moratin  presents  us  with  admir- 
able examples  of  poetry,  reaUy  Spanish,  both  when  he  breathes 
the  tender  passion  of  love,  or  desciibes  the  national  amuse- 
ments ;  when,  in  eniulaUon  of  the  ancient  romance,  he  sings 
the  amours  of  the  frantic  Moor,  aud  the  chivalrous  deeds  of 
the  renowned  Cid  Rui  Diaz;  when  he  transforms  into  Cas-^ 
tilian  verse,  the  choice  delicacies  of  a  Horace;  or  when,  in 
short,  be  sounds  the  martial  strain,  and  in  heroic  numbers  de- 
scribes the  most  daring  deeds  performed  by  the  great  conqueror 
of  Mexico.  Even  in  his  poem  of  the  Chase,  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Spanish  muse  is  still  distinguishable,  alUiough  she  cornea 
too  much  encumbered  with  antiquated  garments  and  the  old 
fashioned  and  exploded  finery  of  classic  fiction. 

The  part,  however,  in  which  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  the 
richness  of  his  fancy,  the  fervour  of  his  verses,  the  boldness  of 
his  flights  and  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  style,  are  most  re- 
markable, is,  undoubtedly,  in  his  Romances. 

Not  only  the  true  poet  is  manifest  throughout,  but  the  po- 
lished scholar,  well  versed  in  the  history  and  ancient  customs  of 
his  native  country,  formed  by  an  unwearied  and  tasteful  perusal 
of  the  best  CaatiUan  chroniclers.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  quote 
the  six  productions, entitled  '  Amor  y  Honor,'  'Don  Sancho  en 
Zamora,'  *  Abdalcadir  y  Galiana,'  *  Consuelo  de  una  Ausencia,' 

*  Fiestas  de  toros  en  Madrid,'  (the  latter  written  in  the  mea- 
sure called  quintilloi,  but  belonging  to  the  romance  style),  and 

*  La  Empresa  de  Micer  Jaques  Borgofion.'  Each  of  these 
pieces  is  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  merit,  although  the  most 
interesting,  in  our  opinion,  is  '  JDoa  Sancho  en  Zamora.' 

We  will  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a  faint  idea  of  its  ex- 
cellence, by  the  following  partial  translation  : — ^Three  Spanish 
cavaliers,  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  Duero,  direct  their  course 
to  Zamora,  at  that  time  defended  by  the  Infanta  Dofia  Urraca 
og^nst  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  her  brother,  King  Sancho, 
who  seeks  to  deprive  her  of  that  portion  of  her  pateroui  inberit- 
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aDce.  Tfaey  reach  the  wall,  make  themBelrea  known,  and  prord 
to  be  the  king,  the  iarincible  Cid,  Rodrigo  de  Vibar,  and  the 
valiant  Lara.  Dofia  Urraca,  still  in  mourning  for  the  death  of 
the  kinv,  her  father,  ascending  a  watch-tower,  reproaches  her 
brother  u  the  following  worda  :— 


*  King  Don  Sucho,  king  Don  Sincbo, 

MitchlBM  in  thy  deeds  confcst, 
Coin'it  Ihou  irlth  thy  nakad  hlchino 

'Qainit  »  faebic  womui'ibreut  P 
**  Doit  Ihou,  our  royal  aire's  commuidi 

Thus  with  thy  trcmhlii^  sister  keep  P 
Oh,  OD  the  Knight  vho  scorns  the  dead, 

full  sorely  fall  my  curses  deep  I 
*<  Tbti  cniel  ripnr  of  Ihlna  ums, 

Elnn  ud  Qsrcit  feel ; 
In  high  Toledo  loud  demsnds 

Ajfooso  ud  of  Moonsh  steel. 
<•  While  bit  Culile  should  pmudty  c»U 

To  Freedom  dl  the  Mns  oF  Spain, 
Thy  Uiguering  tnnch  aurrounds  my  nil, 

lliy  host  spreids  sUughter  o'er  my  pliin, 
"  And  in  Segovis,  shout  Azarque 

And  Sinicen  Iheir  festive  song ; 
And  In  Zocddonr  Ih^  ifaielda 

Id  'icutchioned  bMuly  gluica  ilong, 
"  Than  be  not  Uion  the  ht«l  c«bh, 

lW  ban  hU  way  the  Mooi  should  apee^ 
To  water  in  Arlanza's  wave, 

Or  DuntOD,  his  thinty  steed  ! 
"  Onne  on  thy  vile  ambition,  Ihon 

Han  ieek'st  (thy  ura's  bequest)  my 

And  with  thy  Christian  warriors  swords, 

Coneil  to  slay  my  Christian  bands. 
"  Were  it  not  batter  all  our  grieh 

To  Uy  aside  in  happy  hour  P 
Then  would  the  Uoor,  in  dread,  behold 

United  Spain's  resistless  pow'r. 
«  Well  aud,  Infanta,"— San cho  cried,— 

"Hear,— for  I  seek  the  very  things- 
He  BlBla  well  knowa,  my  father  en'd, — 

"I've said, — etiougfa — fbrlani  Kingl" — 
Hen  did  the  princess  loud  coniplaia, 

"Ah,  proud  and  haughlCastilian  knight — 
He  (or  his  dauntless  heart  reoawn'd. 

Ha  with  his  acarf  all  yellow  bright  ,' 
"  He,  of  the  gorge!  strangely  wrought, 
.  And  coU  of  mail  of  gilrer  chas'd, 
And  gilded  spurs,  which  these  my  hands 

Upon  hit  iron  heels  haie  plac'd. 
"  1  dream'd  not— that  hia  naked  sword 
■   Ho 'gainst  my  panljog  heart  would  lift; 
VImd  ha  ahonld  faring  me  royal  hands, 

A*  tribute^  and  a  mairiige  gift  I 


Key  Don  Sancho,  rey  Don  Sancho 
EI  ardido  en  las  batallas, 
Valieate  contra  ana  dibil 
Hugar  sin  culpa  y  to  bann«na : 
Asi  del  Rey  nueslro  padre 
La  diapoiicioa  ae  gnarda  ? 
)  Oh  nud  taaya  el  caballero 
Que  al  Gnado  no  le  acatal 
Sufren  Elvira  y  Garcia 
Los  rigorea  de  las  arma^ 

Y  ii]|&  en  Toledo  I  lot  moroa 
Favor  Alfonso  demanda. 
Cuando  debiere  Caatilla 
Libertar  k  toda  Espana, 
Cod  foso  cercas  rai  muro, 
Tu  hufiste  mis  campoa  tain* 

Y  Aiarques  y  Sanaclnoa 
En  Segoviijuagan  caa« 

Y  en  Zocodaier  can  cifras, 
Baiplandecen  sua  adargaa. 

larte  no  Uef 
dtadotes  1 6 
Vengan  i.  beber  sos  yeguM 
Del  Duraton  y  el  ArWza. 
Amblclonando  lo  ageno 
Que  lu  padre  nos  dcjara, 
Con  loi       ■ 


Vierles  la  wngt«  cria^uu. 

I  Oh  1  cuante  fuerx  mejor 
ksas  iras  empIeailBs 
Contn  quieo  liernlo  que  M 
Uoido  el  poder  de  BapaSa! 
E»  miamo  quiero  yo, 
Respondc  Dun  Sancho,  infanla; 
Ul  padte  errlj,  juigue  el  mundo, 
Sol  Rei.     Eao  digo  y  baita. 
Bntonces  alia  qn^osa, 
I*rDsigui6  con  voces  alias — 
]  Ah  1  Boberbio  caslellano 
El  de  la  amsriUa  banda,     ' 
El  de  grahado  gorjal 
Y  rapacejoa  da  plata, 
El  de  la  domda  espuela 
Que  yo  le  cali£  ;  cu'itada ! 
,j  Quif n  creyera  que  liioDa 
Contra  ml  se  desnudara, 
Quando  eabeus  de  rayes 
Fraafi  ma  diem  pur  ams?  ' 
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"Foul  bapc  hath  lad  m^  impiuion'd  wul 

To  sou  loo  high  in  vain  pr«teace! 
I  know  what  I  han  trail  deKrved — 

And  what  halb  baan  mf  nconpaata  1" 
Than  Dob  Bodrigo  da  Vibtr, 

Deep  abwna  mode  icd  Ihj  mulv  cheek, 
Thy  soul  «u  itruck,  and  troublaJ  sore, — 

Butj'd  these  words  thy  iipi  to  ipeik, 
"  SeEors,  know  I  serra  my  king, 

Thy  grlah  afflict  my  wounded  loal  j — 
Tis  lore,  InEuta,  vilb  it  w, 

Lore's  powerwhat  mortal  can  coiilroul?" 
Then  B£llido  DoUds  nprose 

From  out  the  rabble  multiludo  ; — 
The  son  of  Doirbs  Bellido, 

Par  caDoln^  &niad,  and  forth  be  etood. 
And  cried—"  Spit*  ot  the  nohla  GJd 


le'et  sh«U  bie, 
»t,— 
id  deaths  should  die. ' 


With  llTe  Don  Saucbo 
To  lay  him  in  hit  roysl 
■  ■nio'Ia  ■ 
Diego  OrdaSei  de  Lara, 
'  With  «yaotfira  and  furionsmieif. 
Bewailed  tiill  deep  his  Conner's  lidS] 

And  forward  nish'd  with  Filackeo'd  rein 
ShoDting,  "  Ye  all  are  (reitora  bate, 

'niat  in  Zamora,  crauchiog  stud<— 
I'll  prave  it  in  ihe  manball'd  plain, 

With  kni|ht  to  knight,  and  hand  to  haod.' 
When  Alias  OoniUo  heard 

Theia  lereiled  words  ot  haughty  scam, 
He  cried—-  King  Banehrfs  carahen, 

Ye  nnit  not  star  the  coble  horn. 
'  For  know  within  Zamora's  walls, 

Ai  noble  knights  u  ye  are,  dwell ; 
Whom  ye  in  manly  grace  and  worth, 

And  Taloiu  true,  can  ne'er  excel 
"  As  for  your  proud  defiance,  lords, 

Uy  valiant  ions  yet  live — and  hesr— 
If  honour  sllr  Iheir  hoarte— my  blood 

Will  hold  tbelrhme  than  UFe  more  dear.' 
TbuB  Arias  Qonialo  spake. 

And  on  his  dark  designs  intent, 
Bellido  Doiros,  traitor,  from 

The  battlements  his  toolMeps  bent. 


Eito  espeta  del  amor, 

La  muger  apasionada. 

Bien  si  lo  que  mereci, 

Ken  it  c6mo  se  me  paga, 

Don  Rodrigo  de  Tibar, 

Con  la  color  demudada, 

Turbado  la  respondiera, 

Formaodo  mal  las  pilafaras. 

Seitora,  slrvo  i  mi  fet, 

To  abn  me  peta  en  el  almaj 

Lo  demai  hfiolo  amor, 

Conlra  amor  Dingnno  basts, 

Enlra  multitud  plebeya 

Bellido  DolfOB  esUba, 

Hijo  de  DolfoB  Bellido, 

llay  artero  de  asechanzas. 

Ydijo;  &  peiar  del  Cid, 

No  ir4  i  sua  ticndas  mafiana 

El  Itei  Don  Sancho  con  vida, 

Si  mil  vidai  me  coatara. 

Oyando  tales  raiones. 

Con  semhianto  y  visla  urada, 

Arremelifi  >u  caballo 

Don  Diego  Ordodei  de  Lara. 

Tnldotea  sois,  Zamoranus, 

Dice  en  vol  Iremenda  y  aJU,' 

Yo9  !o  hari  hueno  en  el  campo, 

Cuerpo  &  cuerpo,  y  lanza  II  laoia. 

Arias  Oonsalo  al  oir 

Que  i,  su  ciudad  denottaban, 

Cafaallaros,  los  del  Bei, 

Oritli,  no  digaii  inlamis; 

Qoe  hai  hidalgos  en  Zamora, 

Da  nobleia  tan  preoiada. 

Qua  ni  en  virtud  nj  en  valor, 

Otro  alguno  les  Jguala. 

Y  en  cuanlo  al  teto,  mi^  hijos 
Viven,y  si  honor  loallamo, 
Caballenu  de  mi  sangre, 
Estiman  la  vida  en  nada. 
Eslo  dijo  Arias  Qonialo; 

Y  con  astucia  villaua, 

El  traidor  Bellido  Dolfos 
Se  spirtd  dc  la  muralla. 


We  hare  only  extracted  from  thia  romance  the  most  dramaUp 
pasBBse  which  it  contabs  j  nor  have  we  even  alluded  to  the 
Ete  deacriptioDB  of  the  arms  and  trappinga  of  the  com- 
hatanta.  and  the  other  circumstancea,  which  are  descnbed  witU 
Thia  taste  for  extreme   deBcript(on 


preciaion  and  elegance, 
prevuls  in  the  ancient  S, 
Bome,  it  auapenda  and  jratifiea  the  attentron, 


JrevoiU  to  the  an&ijt  Spanish  poetry ;  hot  far  from  being  tire- 
•^  -  __j_ J    _.L:lt«^  .ha  o^tpntinn       Such  kIso  13  the 


prevailing  quality  of  the  elder  Moratin,  even  in  hu  compogitions 
modelleiafter  the  inoilem taste.  In  hU beautiful  canto ol  •  Novea 
de  CortM  dertruidaa,'  in  octava  nnia,  the  whole  composition  is 

reduced 
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reduced  to  a  aeries  of  animated  descriptions,  well  mterwoTen^ 
and  conceived  in  sonorous  and  Btrong  verses,  aboundingln  sub- 
linie  flights  and  rich  ideas,  couched  in  the  best  chosen  and  best 
adapted  terms.  Cortes  reviews  fais  scanty  soldiers  at  Vera  Cruz. 
The  poet  points  out  to  us  the  name,  character,  appearance,  and 
arms  of  the  principal  warriors.  He  introduces  AguUar  explaining 
to  the  celebrated  Dofia  Marina,  the  formation  and  discipline  of 
the  troops,  until  Cortes  arrives,  who  encourages  bis  followers  to 
pursue  their  hardy  enterprise.  He  ascertfuns  whether  there  is 
any  one  among  his  companions  ready  to  return  to  Spain,  in 
order  to  assert  his  rights,  in  opposition  to  Diego  Velazquez, 
his  rival.  Two  generous  youths  instantly  offer  their  services 
and  prepare  for  the  voyage;  but  Satan,  vexed  that  Cortes 
sbould  continue  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  convenes 
his  infernal  council,  and  resolves  to  counteract  the  projects  of 
the  Spanish  leader,  by  exciting  a  sedition  among  bis  soldiers. 
The  commotion  commences,  and  the  least  experienced  of  them 
clamorously  ui^e  to  return  to  Spun.  Cortes  attempts  to  re- 
store order,  by  addressing  them  thus : — 

"  Aud  ithilil  thcM  diaUat  regioni  ye  ei-  '  Aquf  estaii  todoi,  compafigroa  fielo, 

ploni,  [country  hopca  ; —  Nucvoa  triunfoi  da  vos  U  pilria  espen, 

For   Oeih    axplniU — laj  friends,   yeur  Vuno^  diio,  iveacer.'     Bf at  loi  noveles 

Od  (o  tba  batUa" — but  along  Ihg  than  Coronaa  impuiantM  1>  nben  ; 

l^rDDe  in  confuaioD  the  impiUicnt  troop*,  Con  lu  dagu  hiriendo  en  lot  btoquelM 

Eadi  alnlus  bii  bucklar  with  hit  luiked  A  Cuba,  i  Cuba,  mucbedunbra  fian 

(nord,  [depart  I"  Repile,  y  cKce  au  teaon  £  uwtaDcia, 

Sboutlng — ^'for  Cuba-Jet  ui  atraigbl  Y  ea  ^ caudillo iaricto la conalMicia. 
Loudly ,  from  line  to  Uoe,  resounda  (ha  word, 
While  atudi  the  chief  vDntov'd  and 
atout  of  heart. 

And  when  he  aaea  hia  eSbrta  are  In  vain,  Pero  ya  vienda  aul  esfuerroa  lanoi. 

Forward  he  goada  his  itout  impetuoua  Anemetili  tl  caballo  poderoao. 

Meed,  [pi*™.  Que  ala  menuda  arena  con  lai  maiiaa 

Which  Epurm  with  Inm  baof  the  suidy  Al  rauda  movimienlo  impetiioaa, 

And  onward  ruahing  with  the  lighl'nug  Y  dice  :  Auiilios  dWiles,  humanot, 

vaed—  No  ita  favor  d  cwaion  medroao ; 

"ForaaletTtoyonrcowardtean— natcope  0  reniadmuen:  aufinicaeqwraon 

Shall  hnmtn  aid  afford" — 'TwaiDiua  he  Caiga  deshecha  al  tiro  de  miUaia. 
^^gioke,— 

Shall  fail  aauoder  al  mj  I«nce'a  ilroke." 

And  Inhisironaelle  then  rising  higti[lhraw;  Y  ilta  la  diaatra atru  con  gtllardfa, 

Hia  quivering  lance  with  gesture  fierce  be  En  loa  Mtribos  todo  el  cueipo  alxaado, 

TbeflulleringbandrolkwaTedcareeTingtj—  Fulmina  el  fremo  ;  ripidacrugia 

And  hining  loud  the  thinty  weapon  flew  La  handeriUa,  y  siln  rehilando, 

Kdit  at  tbc  Amiral  (whoie  cndled  prow  Y  i  la  nao  eapitana,  i  quien  mecia 

llie  gentle  waves  io    Tondnei*   kisa'd  Creipamaralallep  aliaveaudo 

•nHind  ;)  Li  banda  da  eitribor,  j  al  goipe  duro 

n*  atarbonl  side  be  atmck  with  furiona  El  eca  repilili  au  centro  obKuro. 
blow  ;                                    [lound  ! 
Whilit  echoes  from  within  prolonged  the 

Quickly  then  Tanish'd  the  armada's  pride,—  A  pique  va  rin  tempaatad  la  amada. 

The  Spanish  kdghta,  all  falthfal  to  Ihair  Fan|ue  kn  ewafiulci  ania   ' 

^■■■"i  Pvboaor,  eidiligeo  ' 
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Loom  the  iohI)  to  tha  iportful  tide,  Ardan,  mnpcn  lot  buqnes  tneondoi : 

And  sparD  ihi  lh«  hopt  or  fond  raliefj  Tirrar  iafiiiid*,  U  visenkluih, 

Drevirul  tbs  chielUin  lUndi  witb    viior  El  inHcio  mddid,  v  &1os  eoldidoj 

hieh,  [dark, —  Qua  mu  en  al  matin  nuaitnnm  brio, 

Aid  bnk  of  lordif  Koro — poitentDUk—  Haoa  dar  il  Inm  con  «u  nwiSo. 

Forcing  (ha  liaden  of  tfaa  mntinv, 

To  )iour  dcdniclion  on  aich  cfriftiDg  bvk. 

Thus,  in  a  few  moments,  disappeared  Cortes'  fleet,  by  which 
means  he  reduced  his  people  to  the  inevitable  alternatire  oC 
conquering  or  dying  under  his  command.  Among  the  circling 
Tolumes  of  smoke,  a  white  pigeon  suddenly  appears,  directing 
its  flight  towards  Mexico,  'Hiis  Cortes  tzkea  as  a  &vourab)e 
sign  from  heaven,  and  concludes  by  inspiring  his  soldiers  with 
confidence.  The  whole  of  this  '  canto  epico'  is  most  beautiful ; 
but  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  pointing  out  a  passage, 
which  will  appear  curious  to  an  English  reader.  Satan,  speak- 
ing of  Cortes,  says  thus : — 

Hu  ay  1  que  ese  adalid,  el  miimo  dia 

Que  nacer  timoa  il  ujoa  Lntero, 

NaciC  larnbieD,  para  la  afrenla  mil, 

PucipieHJoenncuanbiaDeaotRi  ulijainxi. 
In  the  songs,  especially  those  in  short  verse,  he  is  extremely 
delicate  and  mellifluous,  and  his  sublime  lyrics  resound  with  the 
true  Rndaric  inspiration.  We  cannot  withhold  the  following, 
taken  from  an  ode  addressed  to  the  famous  buU-flghter,  Pedro 
Romero,  whom  he  describes  in  the  attitude  of  striking  his  fierce 
antagooist  to  the  ground  with  one  thrust  of  his  sworX 

Aloi^  Ihe  Plaza  moT'd  the  giUanl  jaaXb,  Pasea  li  grtn  plau  el  inimoM 
Witb  haad  erect,  and  manly  pride  j—  Uancibo,  que  la  fista 

Norttlherepnetrom  out  Ibe  croud,  iaaoolbt  Uera  de  todos,  m  aitivei  moslranda; 

Whonuf  fail  bodingfeanaDd  pity  hide, —  No  hai  coruon  que  eaqiiiro  le  rasiila. 

Yet  nilh  smooth  brow,  iiad  beauteoua  face,  SsraiHi  cl  niitro  hermow^ 

Ha  Bcomi  th»  danger  that  awaiti  him  DcipTscia  el  rieigD  que  la  e>t4  eqietando  t 
Ibere; —  Le  TaapenaiarnaDdo 

Scuce  bid  the  donn  begun  to  grace  [dare  EI  boio  el  labio  superior, 7  el  brio 

Hia  lip,  yet  conscious  courage  bids  him  HuestrB  y  valor  en  iSos  jiKeailes, 

Tha  flarce  encounter — for  he  feeli  inspired,  Del  incundo  Aqulles. 

E'en  as  o(  old  Pelides  young  was  flr'd  1 —  Va  ufeno  al  eapanloso  desaflo. 

Then  ODwant  doth  he  la  the  combat  go, —  ]  Coo  cuanlo  senorfo  I 

WiUivhat  a  gait  oF lordliness,  [Que  ademaa  varonil,  quegentileial 

And  manly  grace  and  gentleness  t—  Pidei  la  venia,  hispano  atlela,  y  salee 

And  in  the  mioit  the  Spanish  alhlale  low  En  medio  cob  braveia, 

Bends  to  the  hir — whosa  eyei  all  joyous  Qae  liamao  va  las  trompu  y  timbalea. 

'WUhhopB* — nhile  cymbals  loudly  sound 

ud  tninpela  blow  I 

More  vallantlook'dnoljEson'sgodlikeson,  Note  mint  Jason  Ian  fieramente 

(When  ftrst  inColchian  landibestepp'd,  En  Colcoi  embeslido 

And   breathing  fury,  tamed  the  beuu  at  Per  Ids  toros  de  Marte,  atdiendo  an  Uama, 
Man,)                                 [leap'd         Como  precipitado  y  encendido. 
When  tram  bli  corert  dose  impetiioDS         Saleet  bruto  valiente, 

l^e  fierce  and  ptin  bemaddened  bull,  Que  en  taa  m&rgenei  corns  do  Jarama 

Fed  vbere  Ihi   Jarama'a  blue  waten         Rumi6  la  seca  grama. 

Tbeu  like  a  god,  of  vabmr  full,  [flow.  Tii  l«  eaperW)  i  nn  nlimen  Maajanle ; 

Awvt'st 
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Awit'U  tba  aaul^-bi  IbU  liiUd  Ud,  Sola  coa  dibit,  ipttMU  sundi^ 

Thy  sole  dafence  i  wnple  ■hiali].  Qua  dir  mu  tarror  pudo. 

Wsik  ufc^ird  'giinit  ao  fiaras  »  fa«.  El  pie  nniaatro  f  mano  Estin  delulc, 

Wilh  left  toot  fix«tl  ID  tha  gnHind,  Obiceale  ■rrogsnta, 

Aodbrusi  sipM' d— thou  proudl]'  look'it  Tu  coraion  que  hien,  d  dieatro  bmo 

uound.  Tirade  tint  coa  alia  gallinlia; 

And  in  (by  unple  sinewy  rt|hl  hand  Deilumbra  huU  el  racuo, 

(Flung  noblv  back, — whila  Biuiles  im-  L«espada  que  Itivotl"   ~  '~ 
rjiaat  pUy 
Aroand  thy  lipi}-— a  Buaiug  brand 
^     b  wav'd— ~whicb  Um  Bight  cortl  in  tba 
battle  fray  t 

SaT*  fliat  the  heaita  of  all  IN  tbrobbing     Horrar  ptUdo  cobra  loi  i 
loud,  En  tniudor  haliuioB, 

Wilbiu  each  pale  ipect«tar's  breast, —        Del  infinilo  mlgo  silancioao. 
Deep  alteDca  hovered  o'er  the  aatonlibad     Das  ilas  tieroas  damai  mil  cuididos 

crovd  t  Y  euTidia  4  am  anaalei. 

Andoneechlidr'icheglihadbarinpieM'd     Todo  elcoocum  alieode  pavoraao 

A  mark — lo  make  Iheli  laien  (rown,  EI  fin  de  este  dudaso 

And  leel  Ibe  panga  oFjealauay : —  Trance  ;  la  lieia  que  Uamfi  pi  silvido 

Wilb  braatb  auppreia'd  and  atratMd  aja,  A  ti  cone  retui,  aidiendo  en  in, 

lie  crowd  in  deep  aUentioii  wail,  Y  aneDaiuida  mire 

To aea  their  yonlhTu!  cbampion'i  fate; —     El  rojo  toIo  al  viento  nispandido. 
Called  al  the  aignaJ — forth  tiia  Bull  bath  Da  Inmeado  hramido 

Sowti,  Como  el  toro  de  Faiaria  ardients ; 

Bellowing  with  fury,  breathing  trn,  Haceie  atras,  reaopla,  cabecea. 

And  mad  with  In.  Briia  \i  ancha  (note, 

llidst  hii  caieac  be  auddan  ilopa  to  look         La  tiern  cicarba,  y  Urga  cola  ondea. 
Upon  the  Uatadora's  wiod-walled  cloak — 

(In  ihape  as  huge  ai  tha  Rialarian  bnite,) 
He  anerti,  recoila,  and  eager  lo  anail, 

He  proudly  sbakea  aloH  hii  ample  Irani, 
And  Bcattan  wide  the  land,  and  potnta  bis 
leDgthanad  tdl.« 

This  last  extract  reminds  us  of  another  worii  of  our  poet,  en- 
titled, *  An  Historical  Letter  on  the  Origin  and  ProgFesi  of  Bull- 
fights in  Spun,'  in  which  be  showa  that  this  amusement  was  not 
taken  from  the  Romans,  but  always  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  nation. 

In  1766,  Nicolas  Moratin  continued  equally  ardent  in  his 
endeavours  to  reform  the  public  taste  in  literature  j  but  the 
political  difficulties  which  occurred  about  that  time  rendered  the 
government  suspiciouB  and  watchful,  and  contributed,  in  great 
measure,  to  alter  the  benign  plans  and  intentions  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  Taking  advantage  of  the  king's  disposition,  the 
party,  which  prepared  the  revolution,  gained  infiuence  and 
power,  and  hoped  to  effect  its  purpose  of  changing  the 
ministry,  and  inducing  an  order  of  things  conformable  to  their 

KecuUar  views  and  wishes.  At  length  a  tumult  took  place  at 
ladrid,  when  Count  de  Aranda,  a  man  of  great  leammg  and 
firmness  of  character,  was  made  president  of  the  council,  and 
captiun-general  of  New  Castile ;  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and, 

•  The  daaonplion  of  (he  bull-fight,  in  tha  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold,'  paillcularly  in 
slaniBB  74,  7S,  li  a  complete  imitaijoa,  not  to  aay  pla|iariin  from  Horalin,  Lord  Byron 
bad  not  the  eaodow  te  aeknawledfe  the  itcL 
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nuder  tlie  protection  of  the  goremBieat,  a  number  of  writings 
were  publiabed,  for  the  puipose  of  tbrowing  discredit  on  the 
priuciplee,  and  moral  and  political  conduct  of  tbat  society.  The 
Count  de  Araada  wished  Nicolas  Moratin  to  employ  his  pen  in 
this  contest;  but  he  answered  in  the  words  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem^ 

Nemmi  >  me  col  btulo  sMWigua  e  anto 

Rimu  pi£>  guern :  «gli  mori  qu>l  (aria. 

In  return,  the  Count  amiled,  and  obBerving,  that  TasBO  was 
an  excellent  poet,  quickly  changed  the  coDvergation.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Moratin  became  a  candidate  for  the  professor's  chair 
of  poetry,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Madrid,  together  wiUi  his 
friend  Aykla,  when  the  latter  was  elected.  But  their  friend- 
ihip  was  BO  for  from  being  interrupted,  tbat  Ayala  left  Moratin 
as  his  Bubsdtute,  during  a  lengthened  absence  which  had  be- 
come necessary  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 

Moratin,  incapable  of  converting  to  his  own  advantage  the 
fovour  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  Infantes,  the  king's  brothers 
— with  the  Count  de  Aranda — ^the  Dukes  of  Arcoa  and  Medina- 
Sidonia — with  Roda,  Campomanes,  Bayer,  Llaguno — with  the 
ambassadors  of  Venice  and  EVance,  and  with  other  persons  of 
great  weight  and  infiuence  at  court,  yet  compelled  to  provide 
ror  his  domestic  wants,  resumed  the  law,  and  to  1773  was  re- 
ceired  as  an  advocate  in  the  l^al  corporation  of  Madrid.  His 
genius,  however,  was  not  adapted  to  the  profession  ;  at  least,  so 
as  to  realise  a  fortnne  by  his  exertions ;  and  hence  he  never  lost 
ught  of  the  Muses,  in  the  midst  of  the  law  jai^n  which  dinned 
around  him.  When  Count  Aranda  was  appointed  ambassador  at 
Paris,  nearly  all  the  literary  characters,  who  had  tasted  bis  fa- 
vours and  patronage,  adopted  the  prudent  measure  of  withdraw- 
ing themselves  from  the  public  eye.  They  nevertheless  frequently 
assembled,  in  a  friendly  manner,  in  the  old  hotel  of  St.  Sebastian; 
by  which  nune  their  meeting  was  afterwards  called.  Here 
brilliant  talents  were  displayed ;  and  the  productions  of  Nicolas 
Moratin,  jointly  with  those  of  his  friends  Ayala,  Cerdi,  Rios, 
Cadalso,  Mufioz,  Iriarte,  Signorelli,  Conti,  Bemascone,  and 
other  scholars,  enlivened  the  literary  circle.  There  many  of  the 
works,  which  we  now  read  with  pleasure  and  consider  as  so  many 
flowers  of  Spanish  literature,  had  their  origin.  There,  Conti 
formed  the  project  of  his  excellent  translation  of  the  best  Spanish 
poets  into  Itahan  verse ;  there,  also,  Signorelli  traced  the  plan 
of  his  excellent  Critical  History  of  the  'Ineatres.  In  both  works, 
the  elder  Moratin  had  a  great  share,  by  his  advice  and  illus- 
trations. It  is,  indeed,  a  fact,  that  the  same  writer,  who  had 
most  severely  censured  the  defects  of  the  Spanish  dramatic 
writers,  was  the  very  person  to  teach  a  foreigner  how  to  render 
to  them  that  jostice  which,. in  many  respects,  they  deserve, 

when 
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when  we  duly  concider  the  DumerouB  beauties  scattered  about  in 
the  irre^lur  dramBtic  compositions  of,  among  others,  Lope  de 
Ve;ra,  Calderon,  Moreto,  Rojas,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Aiarcon. 

Nicolas  Moratin  was  extremely  fluent  in  the  compoutian  of 
verses,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  inventive  poetry,  lliis 
may  be  seen  from  the  ease  and  smoothness  with  which  his  lines 
flow  :  a  facility  particularly  proved  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
0uke  de  Medina- Sidonia  requesting  him  to  compose  an  extem- 
pore comedy  in  commemoration  of  the  defence  of  Melilla,  in  the 
year  177^)  which,  in  six  hours,  he  dictated  to  au  amanuensis. 
Charles  III.  saw  and  admired  it ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
it  represented,  observing,  '  The  war  with  the  Moors  is  not 
.  terminated;  these  happy  successes  may  be  followed  by  some 
misfortune ;  let  us  wait  till  peace  is  made.'  In  the  month  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  happened  the  unfortunate  attack  on 
Algiers. 

The  instance,  however,  in  which  Moratin's  talent  for  extem- 
pore verses  shone  most  conspicuously,  was,  in  the  contest  which 
be  sustained,  in  the  presence  of  the  above  nobleman  and  a  select 
party  of  literary  men,  agiunstthe  Italian  poet  Talassi,  celebrated 
for  his  peculiar  ability  for  improvising,  and  who  considered  him- 
self as  un»urpasaed  in  his  art.  Talassi  was  not  an  ordinary 
extempore  declaimer.  He  delivered  his  extemporaneous  strains 
in  a  tasteful  manner ;  with  good  images,  pure  diction,  and  in  easy, 
melodious,  and  smooth  verses.  He  had,  moreover,  the  advantage 
of  versifying  in  Italian,  a  language  particularly  adapted  to  ex- 
tempore composition,  owing  to  its  copiousness,  and,  m  a  certain 
degree,  consecrated  to  this  department,  through  the  facility  of 
applying  passages,  and  even  entire  verses,  belonging  to  other 
authors ;  an  advantage  verv  difficult  to  att^n  in  any  other  lan- 
guage, as  long  as  the  art  of  extemporising  poetry  is  not  encou- 
raged, cultivated,  and  converted  into  a  sure  means  of  obtuning 
esteem  and  rewards.  Moratin, however,  could  not  excuse  him- 
self from  this  unequal  contest.  The  subject  which  by  lot  fell  to 
Talassi,  was  the  Death  of  Adonis,  and  to  Moratin,  the  Passage 
of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.  Each  competitor  excited 
the  admiraUon  of  a  numerous  audience ;  and  it  must  be  confessed, 
that,  although  in  the  preference  which  the  Spaniard  obtained 
there  might  have  been  something  of  a  national  spirit,  our  author 
neverthelesG  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  the  honour 
and  credit  of  Castilion  poetry,  by  thus  entering  the  lists  with  his 
renowned  antagonist. 

Moratin  next  wrote  a  '  Memoir  on  the  means  of  encoun^^g 
the  Agriculture  of  Spun,  without  injuring  the  breed  of  Cattle ' 
—an  estini^le  production;  on  account  of  which  he  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  Economic  Society  of  Madridj  the  only  pubUc 
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literary  body  of  which  be  wished  to  become  a  member.  He  was 
invited  to  solicit  the  honour  of  Spanish  academician,  but  he  al- 
ways felt  a  repugnance  to  accept  the  distinction;  and  his  motives 
fiir  it  ara  thus  explained  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Uaguno ; — 

*  No  one  becomes  a  monk  of  St.  Benedict,  if  the  rules  of  St.  Bene- 
dict do  not  please  him.  I  do  not  like  the  regulations  of  the  Academy, 
and,  until  (hey  institute  others,  I  will  never  become  a  member  of  that 
body.  Solid  merit  oug;fat  to  find  the  road  open  to  the  academical  chair, 
Seiior  D.  Eugenio :  favours  and  interest  ou^ht  not  to  be  the  stepping- 
stone.  The  Academy,  to  be  worth  anything,  requires  the  ud  of  learned 
men  ;  whilst  these  last  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  Academy.  What 
an  absurdity,  forsooth,  to  solicit  by  petition  the  situation  of  Royal  Aca- 
demician, as  though  I  were  on  my  knees  begging  the  privilege  of  the 
"Estanquillo  !"*  Owing  to  this,^it  is,  that  our  literary  corporations  are 
thought  so  little  of  in  polished  Europe.  Any  one  who  looks  over  the  list 
of  their  members,  with  few  exceptions,  will  believe  that  he  is  reading  a 
return  of  the  brotherhood  of  a  charitable  asylum.  This  scarcity  of  men 
of  merit  is  not  made  up  with  ribands  and  orders,  which,  there,  are  of  no 
use.  Such  things  appear  very  well  at  the  foot  of  the  throne ;  but,  in  a 
scientific  corporation,  they  are  out  of  season,  ridiculous,  und  inconsis- 
tenL  As  unjust  would  it  appear  to  me  to  see  Ayala  with  the  Great 
Cross  of  Charles  III.,  or  the  uniform  of  Chamberlain,  for  writing  his 
**  Numanda,"  as  it  is  to  see  an  ignorant  man  seated  in  an  academical 
chair,  because  his  name  is  Osorio,  Manrique,  or  Tellez  Giron.  As 
long  as  these  incongruities  are  not  remedied,  I  repeat — as  long  as  new 
regulations  are  not  instituted,  our  academies  will  serve  only  as  an  out- 
ward show  of  what  does  not  exist  witbin,  or,  at  most,  to  add  another 
page  to  om  annual  court  calendar.* 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  professing,  aa  Moratin  did, 
such  sentiments  as  these,  the  beautiful  canto  of  '  Las  Xaves  de 
Cortes '  should  not  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  secunng  to  ita 
author  the  accesnt,  notwithstanding  it  is  indisputably  superior 
to  that  of  D.  Jos4  Vaca  de  Guzman,  which  was  crowned  with 
success,  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy. 

From  this  period,  Moratin,  in  his  leisure  moments,  deroted 
himselfto  the  classification  andlast  polish  of  his  productions;  and 
although  many  of  them  have  been  lost,  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
the  present  collection  of  his  poems  has  been  preserved.  Various 
small  pieces  of  his  composition,  in  prose,  have  not  been  equally 
fortunate;  norhasanypartofhis  correspondence  with  Bayer,  Cooti, 
Llaguno,  and  Cadalso,  the  whole  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  critical  and  learned  topics.  The  specimen  which  we  have 
given  above  of  his  epistolary'  style  certainly  increases  our  regret 
at  a  loss  from  the  judicial  searches  and  seizures  which  Moratin's 
£imily  papers  underwent,  in  the  latter  years  of  persecution  and 
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Tiolence,  ofwhich  Spain  was  the  iinfortimate  theatre.  Hownsefiil 
and  Bj^reeable,  indeed,  ^vould  be  the  perusal  of  his  letters  addressed 
to  Cadalso,  when,  in  Salamanca,  the  latter  was  directing  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  young  Melendez,  bj  following  the  obaerrationa  and 
adrice  which  Moratin  was  transmitting  him  from  Madrid  1  The 
muse  of  the  Spanish  Anacreon  is,  in  great  measure,  the  forma- 
tion of  Nicolas  Morann ;  and  even,  in  the  absence  of  all  other 
titles  which  we  hare  already  enumerated,  this  alone  would  su£Bce 
'to  secure  to  the  master  the  proud  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  among  the  restorers  of  Castilian  poetry  in  the  present 
century.  His  claims  to  admiration  are  still  of  a  higher  class. 
What  exists  of  Moratiu — nay,  the  littie  volume  of  his  posthu- 
mous works  before  us — amply  suffices  to  rank  him  as  a  poet  of 
the  first  order,  and  to  recommend  him  to  foreigners  as  one  of 
the  most  deserring  writers  of  the  modern  Spanish  school. 

Possibly,  if  he  had  not  taken  such  great  pains  to  promote  the- 
atrical reforms,  the  fecundity  of  his  mind  would  have  furnished 
us  with  works  of  still  greater  merit  j  but,  by  what  he  did  compose, 
be  avowedly  holds  a  preeminent  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
country,  and  is  entitled  to  more  gratitude  from  his  countrymen, 
by  advantageously  distinguishing  himself  from  the  servile  imita- 
tors of  the  French  school.  Being  one  day  asked,  who  were  the 
classical  poets  of  various  nations,  who  ought  preferably  to  be 
studied,  he  answered,  '  Greek  and  Spanish,  Latin  and  Spanish, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  French  and  Spanish,  English  and  Spanish.' 

His  own  works  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  profound  study 
into  the  language  of  Spain,  its  history,  ite  laws,  its  almost  for- 

fatten  customs;  and  that,  to  the  imitation  of  the  most  eminent 
panish  poets,  he  added  a  deep  regard  for  the  ancient  classics ; 
and  also  of  the  Italians  and  French,  by  emulatingthefanciful  flights 
andharmoniousniimbersof  the  first,  and  the  method,  exactitude, 
and  precepts  of  the  latter.  He  found  Spanish  poetry  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  debasement;  and  he  dared  to  sustain  new  principles,  and 
combat  inveterate  errors,  resulting  from  bad  taste,  which  had  been 
extended  to  all  the  branches  of  literature.  He  banished  from 
the  theatre  those  absurd  pieces  which,  having  originated  in  the 
barbarous  ages,  were  afterwards  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
esteem  by  a  Calderon,  the  most  inventive  of  all  Spanish  drama- 
tical writers.  He  gave  to  the  boards  the  models  and  examples 
of  a  regularity  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  impracti- 
cable. He  improved  lyrical  poetry,  which  he  found  coarse, 
trivial,  abrupt,  and  in  the  hands  only  of  ignorant  authors.  .  He 
left  it  elegant,  soft,  florid,  pathetic,  learned,  and  harmonious. 

We  shall  conclude  this  portraitj  with  the  following  reflection, 
made  by  the  editor  of  his  poetical  works :  '  Great  difficulties  do 
the  arts  present,  if  be  who  cultivates  tfaemifl  to  excel  in  them } 
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but,  to  dare  to  disregard  public  opinion  and  custom — to  struggle 
intrepidly  agtunst  tbe  obstinacy  of  ignorance — to  find  ont  new 
ways  to  obtun  success,  fix  the  public  taste,  and  show,  by  works 
worthy  of  applause,  the  utility  of  a  change,  is  an  undertaking 
reserTed  only  for  those  extraordloanr  talents  which  nature  but 
rarely  produces.'  lu  the  next  number  of  our  Journal  we  pur- 
pose to  consider  the  Dramatic  and  Lyrical  Worlcs  of  Nicolas's 
mntby  bod  and  successor,  Don  lieani^  Feroiuidez  de  Monttin. 


Art.  V. — Goethe's  Sdmmtliche  Wtrke.     Pollstandige  Ausgabe 
'    letzter  Hand.  fGoethe's  Collective  Works.  Complete  Edition, 
with  his  final  Corrections).     First  Portion,  vollt  i. — r.  16mo 
and  8vo.     Cotta.     Stuttgard  &  Tiibingen.     1827. 

NOVALIS  has  rather  tauntingly  asserted  of  Goethe,  tiiat 
the  grand  law  of  his  bung  is  to  conolade  wbatsoever  he 
undertakes ;  that,  let  him  engi^  in  any  task,  no  matter  whab 
its  difficulties  or  how  small  its  worth,  he  cannot  quit  it  till 
he  has  mastered  its  whole  secret,  finished  it,  and  made  the 
result  of  it  his  own.  This,  surely,  whaterer  Novalis  nught 
think,  is  a  quality  of  which  il  is  far  safer  to  hare  too  much 
than  too  little :  and  if,  in  a  friendlier  spirit,  We  admit  that  it 
does  strikingly  belong  to  Goethe,  these  bis  present  occupations 
will  not  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  bis  life ;  but 
rather  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular  constancy  of  fortune, 
which  now  allows  him,  after  completing  so  many  single  enter- 
prises, to  adjust  deliberately  the  details  and  combination  of  the 
whole )  and  thus,  in  perfecting  his  individual  works,  to  put  the 
last  band  to  the  highest  of  all  his  works,  his  own  literary  charac- 
ter, and  leave  the  impress  of  it  to  posterity  in  that  form  and 
accompaniment  which  he  himself  redfons  fittest.  For  the  last 
two  years,  as  many  of  our  readers  may  know,  the  venerable  Poet 
has  been  employed  in  a  patient  and  thorough  rerisal  of  all  his 
Writings ;  an  Edition  of  which,  designated  as  the  *  complete  and 
final'  one,  was  commenced' in  1827.  under  external  encourage- 
ments of  the  most  flattering  sort,  and  with  arrangements  for 
private  co-operatioD  which,  as  we  learn,  have  secured  the  con- 
stant progress  of  the  work  *  against  every  accident.'  The  first 
lA^nvng,  of  five  volumes,  is  now  in  our  hands  ;  a  second,  of 
like  extent,  we  understand  to  be  already  on  its  way  hither;  and 
Uins  by  r^ular  *  Deliveries,'  from  half-year  to  half-year,  the 
whole  Forty  Volumes  are  to  be  completed  in  1831. 

To  the  lover  of  German  literature,  or  of  literature  tn  general, 
this  undertaking  will  not  be  indifferent ;  considering,  as  lie  must 
do,  the  works  of  Goethe  to  be  among  the  most  important  which 
Gemiany  tat  some  ceotuiies  has  seat  fortii>  he  will  value  their 
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correctaeas  and  coimileteaeBs  for  its  own  sake ;  and  not  the  less, 
as  foTming  the  conclusion  of  a  long  process  to  which  the  last 
step  was  still  wanting ;  whereby  he  may  not  only  enjoy  the  result, 
but  instruct  himself  by  following  so  great  a  master  through  the 
changes  which  led  to  it.  We  can  now  add,  that,  to  the  mere  book- 
collector  also,  the  bu^ess  promises  to  be  satisfactory.  This 
Edition,  avoidiDg  any  attempt  at  splendour  or  unnecessary  deco- 
raUon,  ranks,  nevertheless,  in  regard  to  accuracy,  convenience, 
and  true,  simple  elegance,  among  the  best  specimens  of  German 
typography.  Tlte  cost,  too,  seems  moderate ;  so  that,  on  every 
account,  we  doubt  not  but  that  these  tasteful  volumes  will  spread 
kx  and  wide  in  their  own  country,  and  by  and  by,  we  may  bope^ 
be  met  with  here  in  many  a  British  library. 

Hitherto,  in  this  First  Portion,  we  have  found  little  or  no 
alteration  of  what  was  already  known;  but,  in  return,  some 
changes  of  arrangement ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  some  ad- 
ditions of  beretf^ore  nnpublisbed  poems ;  in  particular,  a  piece 
entitled  '  Helena,  a  clamco-romaniic  Phantasmagoria,'  which 
occupies  some  dghty  pages  of  Volume  Fourth.  It  is  to  this  piece 
that  we  now  propose  directing  the  attention  of  our  teaders.  Such 
of  these  as  have  studied  Helena  for  themselves,  must  have  felt 
how  little  calculated  it  is,  either  intrinsically  or  by  its  extrinsic 
relations  and  allusions,  to  be  rendered  very  interesting  or  even 
very  intelligible  to  the  iEnglish  public,  and  may  incline  to  augur 
ill  of  our  enterprise.  Indeed,  to  our  own  eyes  it  already  looks 
dubious  enough.  But  the  dainty  little  *  Phantasmagoria,'  it 
would  appear,  baa  become  a  subject  of  diligent  and  truly  won- 
derful speculation  to  our  German  neighbours ;  of  which,  also, 
some  vague  rumours  seem  now  to  have  reached  this  country,  and 
these  likely  enough  to  awaken  on  all  hands  a  curiosity,  *  which, 
whether  intelligent  or  idle,  it  were  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  allay. 
In  a  Journal  of  this  sort,  what  little  light  on  such  a  matter  is  at 
our  disposal  may  naturally  be  looked  for. 

Helena,  like  many  of  Goethe's  works,  by  no  means  carries  its 
significance  written  on  its  forehead,  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
rrad ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  enveloped  in  a  certain  mysteiy, 
under  coy  disguises,  which,  to  hasty  readers,  may  be  not  only 
offensively  obscure,  but  altogether  provoking  and  impenetrable. 
Neither  is  this  any  new  thing  with  Goethe.  Often  has  he  produced 
compositions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  bring  critic  and 
commentator  into  straits,  or  even  to  a  total  nonplus.  Some  we 
have  wholly  parabolic;  some  half-literal,  half-parabolic;  these 
latter  are  occasionally  studied,  by  dull  heads,  in  the  litend  senxe 
alone ;  and  not  only  studied,  but  condemned ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
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outward  meaning  seetna  uneatiBfoctory  enough,  were  it  not  that 
ever  and  anon  we  are  reminded  of  a  cunning,  manifold  meaning 
which  lies  hidden  nnder  it ;  and  incited  by  capricious  beckoninga 
to  evolve  this  more  and  more  completely  from  its  quaint  conceal- 
ment. 

Did  we  believe  that  Goethe  adopted  this  mode  of  writing  as 
a  vulgar  lore,  to  confer  on  bis  poems  the  interest  which  might 
belong  to  BO  many  charades,  we  should  hold  it  a  very  poor  pro- 
ceeding. Of  this,  most  readers  of  Goethe  will  know  that  he  is 
incapable.  Such  juggleries,  and  uncertain  anglings  for  distinc- 
Uon,  are  a  class  of  accomplishments  to  which  he  has  never  made 
any  pretenMon.  The  truth  is,  this  stvie  has,  in  many  cases,  its 
own  appropriateness.  Certainly,  in  all  matters  of  Business  and 
Science,  id  all  expositions  of  fact  or  argument,  clearness  and 
ready  comprehensibility  are  a  great,  often  an  indispensable,  ob- 
ject. Nor  is  there  any  man  better  aware  of  this  principle  tliaa 
Goethe,  or  who  more  rigorously  adheres  to  it,  or  more  happily 
exemplifies  it,  wherever  it  seems  applicable.  But  in  this,  as  io 
many  other  respects,  Science  and  Poetry,  having  separate  pur- 
poses, may  have  eacli  its  several  law.  If  an  artist  has  conceived 
Dis  subject  in  the  secret  shrine  of  his  own  mind,  and  knows,  with 
8  knowledge  beyond  all  power  of  cavil,  that  it  is  true  and  pure, 
he  may  choose  his  own  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  and  will  generally 
be  the  fittest  to  choose  it  well.  One  degree  of  light,  he  may  find, 
will  beseem  one  delineation ;  quite  a  different  degree  of  light 
another.  The  Face  of  Agamemnon  was  not  painted  but  hidden 
in  theold  lecture :  the  Veued  Figure  at  Sus  was  the  most  express 
sire  in  the  Temple.  In  fact,  the  grand  point  is  to  have  a  mean- 
ing, a  genuine,  deep,  and  noble  one ;  the  proper  form  for  embo- 
dying this,  the  form  best  suited  to  the  subject  and  to  the  author, 
will  gather  round  it  almost  of  its  own  accord.  We  profess  our- 
selves unfriendly  to  no  mode  of  communicating  Truth  ;  which 
we  rejoice  to  meet  with  in  all  shapes,  from  that  of  the  child's 
Catechism  to  the  deepest  poetical  Allegory.  Nay,  the  Allegory 
itself  may  sometimes  be  the  truest  part  of  the  matter.  John 
Banyan,  we  hope,  is  nowise  our  best  theologian;  neither,  un- 
happily, is  theology  our  most  attractive  science  ;  yet,  which  of 
our  compends  and  treatises,  nay,  which  of  our  romatices  and 
poems,  lives  in  such  mild  sunshine  as  the  good  old  Pilgrim's 
Progreu,  in  the  memory  of  so  many  men  ? 

Under  Goethe's  management,  this  style  of  composition  has 
often  a  singular  charm.  The  reader  is  kept  on  the  alert,  ever 
conscious  of  his  own  active  co-operation ;  light  breaks  on  him, 
and  clearer  and  clearer  vision,  by  degrees  ;  till  at  last  the  whole 
lovely  Shape  cornea  forth,  definite,  it  may  be,  and  bright  with 
vol.  I.  NO.  II,  2  F  heavenly 
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heavenly  radiance,  or  fiiding,  on  this  lide  and  that,  into  vague 
expreesive  myetery ;  but  true  in  both  caaes^  and  beautiful  with 
nameleas  encbantmeots,  as  the  poet's  own  eye  may  hare  beheld  it. 
We  love  it  the  more  for  the  labour  it  has  given  us ;  we  almost 
feel  as  if  ve  ourselves  had  assisted  ia  its  creation.  And  herein 
lies  the  highest  merit  of  a  piece,  and  the  proper  art  of  reading  it. 
We  have  not  read  an  author  till  we  have  seen  bis  object,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  as  he  saw  it.  Is  it  a  matter  of  reasoning,  and 
has  he  reasoned  stupidly  and  falsely }  We  should  understand 
the  circumstances  which,  to  his  mind,  made  it  seem  true,  or 
persuaded  him  to  write  it,  knowing  that  it  was  not  so.  In  any 
other  way  we  do  him  injustice  if  we  judge  him.  Is  it  of  poetry*} 
His  words  are  so  many  symbols,  to  which  we  ourselves  must 
Aimish  the  interpretation;  or  they  remuo,  as  in  all  prosaic  minda 
the  words  of  poetry  ever  do,  a  dead  letter  :  indications  they  are, 
barren  in  themselves,  but,  by  following  which,  we  also  may 
reach,  or  approach,  that  Hill  of  Vision  where  the  poet  stood,  be- 
holding the  glorious  scene  which  it  is  the  purport  of  bis  poem  to 
show  others.  A  reposing  state,  in  which  the  Hill  were  brought 
under  us,  not  we  obliged  to  mount  it,  might  indeed  for  the  pre- 
sent be  more  convenient ;  but,  in  the  end,  it  could  not  be  equally 
satisfying.  Continuance  of  passive  pleasure,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  is  here,  as  under  all  conditions  of  mortal  existence, 
an  impossibility.  Everywhere  in  life,  the  true  question  is,  not 
vHiat  we  gain,  but  what  we  do .-  so,  also,  in  intellectual  matters, 
in  conversation,  in  reading,  which  is  more  precise  and  careful 
conversation,  it  ia  not  what  we  receive,  but  what  we  ai«  made  to 
give,  that  chiefly  contents  and  profits  us.  True,  the  mass  of 
readers  will  object ;  because,  like  the  mass  of  men,  they  are  too 
indolent.  But  if  any  one  affect,  not  the  active  aod  watchiiil,  but 
the  passive  and  somnolent  line  of  study;  are  there  not  writers, 
expressly  fashioned  for  him,  enough  and  to  spare  ?  It  is  but 
the  smaller  number  of  books  that  become  more  instructive  by  a 
second  perusal :  the  great  majority  are  as  perfectly  plain  as  per- 
fect triteness  can  make  them.  Yet,  if  time  ia  precious,  do  book 
that  will  not  improve  by  repeated  readings  deserves  to  be  read 
at  all.  And  were  there  an  artist  of  a  right  spirit ;  a  man  of  wis- 
dom, conscious  of  his  high  vocation,  of  whom  we  could  know 
beforehand  that  he  had  not  written  without  purpose  and  earnest 
meditation,  that  he  knew  what  he  had  written,  and  bad  embodied 
in  it,  more  or  less,  the  creations  of  adeep  and  noble  soul, — shoold 
we  not  draw  near  to  him  reverently,  as  disciples  to  a  master ;  aod 
what  task  could  there  be  more  profitable  than  to  read  him  as  we 
have  described,  to  study  him  even  to  his  minutest  ueaiiinga  i 
Fori  were  sot  Uih  to  think  as  he  had  tiumAU  to  se«  with  his 

'    gifted 
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ffttei  eyes,  to  make  the  veiy  mood  aad  feeUng  of  lui  neat  imd 
rich  nuod  ute  mood  also  of  our  poor  and  little  one  ?  It  la  ua- 
der  the  consciousneM  of  aome  such  mutual  relatjon  that  Goethe 
writes,  and  bis  countrymeii  now  reckoa  themselvea  bound  to 
read  him ;  a  relation  aiugular,  we  might  say  solitary,  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  which  it  is  erer  necessary  to  bear  in.  mind  in 
estioiatiag  his  literary  procednre. 

To  justify  it  in  this  particular,  much  more  might  be  Bud^  were 
it  our  cluef'^  business  at  present.  But  what  muoly  concerns  U8 
here,  is,  to  know  that  such,  justified  or  not,  i«  the  poet's  manner 
(tf  writing;  which,  also,  must  prescribe  for  us  a  correspondent 
manner  dT  studying  him,  if  we  study  him  at  all.  For  Uie  rest, 
on  this  latter  point,  he  nowhere  expresses  any  undue  anxiety. 
His  works  hare  invariably  been  sent  forth  without  preface,  witb< 
oat  note  or  comment  of  any  kind :  but  left,  someUroes  plain  and 
direct,  sometimes  dim  and  typical,  in  what  degree  of  cleamesa 
or  obscurity  be  himself  may  have  judged  best,  to  be  scanned, 
and  glossed,  and  censured,  and  distorted,  as  might  please  tbo 
innumerable  multitude  of  criticB;  to  whose  verdicts  he  has  been, 
for  a  great  part  of  his  life,  accused  of  listening  with  unwarrantable 
composure.  Selena  is  no  exception  to  that  pracUce,  but  rather 
among  the  strong  instances  of  it.  This  Interlude  to  Fautt  pre- 
senta  itself  abruptly,  under  a  character  not  a  little  enigmatic  ;  so 
that,  at  first  view,  we  know  not  well  what  to  make  of  it ;  and  only 
after  repeated  perusals,  will  the  scattered  glimmerings  of  aigoi- 
ficance  begin  to  coalesce  into  continuous  light,  and  the  whole, 
in  any  measure,  .jise  before  us  with  that  greater  or  less  degree 
of  ccuierence  which  it  may  have  had  in  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
Nay,  after  all,  no  perfect  clearness  may  be  attained,  but  only 
various  approximations  to  it ;  hints  and  half-glances  of  a  mean- 
ing, which  is  still  shrouded  in  vagueness;  nay,  to  the  just  pic- 
turing of  which  this  very  vagueness  was  essential.  For  the 
whole  piece  has  a  dream-like  character;  and,  in  these  caees,  no 
prudent  soothsayer  will  be  altogether  confident.  To  our  readers 
we  must  now  endeavour,  so  &r  as  possible,  to  show  both  the 
dream  and  its  interpretation :  the  former  as  it  stands  written 
before  US}  the  latter  from  our  own  private  conjecture  alone;  for 
of  those  strange  German  comments  we  yet  kiiow  nothing  except 
by  the  faintest  hearsay. 

Helena  forms  part  of  a  continuation  to  Faust  j  but,  bappilyfor 
our  Dresent  undertaking,  its  connexion  with  the  latter  work  is 
much  looser  than  might  have  been  expected.  We  say,  happilyj 
because  Faust,  thougli  considerably  talked  of  in  England,  ap- 
pears itiU  to  be  nowue  known.  We  have  made  it  our  duty  to 
uispect  the  SlogUsh  trao^ation  of  Faust,  as  well  as  the  Extracta 
2  F  2  which 
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whicli  accompany  Retzsch's  Outlines ;  and  varionB  ^quitiitiona 
and  animadversions,  vituperative  or  laudatory,  grounded  on 
these  two  works ;  but,  unfortunately,  have  found  there  qo  cause 
to  alter  the  above  perBuaeion.  Faast  is  emphatically  a  work 
of  Art ;  a  woHi  matured  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  a  vast 
and  wonderful  mind ;  and  bodied  forth  with  that  truth  and 
curious  felicity  of  composition,  in  which  this  man  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  no  living  rival.  To  reconstruct  such  a  work 
in  another  language ;  to  show  it  in  its  hard  yet  graceful  strength  j 
with  those  slight  witching  traits  of  pathos  or  of  sarcasm,  those 
glimpses  of  solemnity  or  terror,  and  so  many  refiexes  and  eva- 
nescent echoes  of  meaning,  %^ch  connect  it  in  strange  union 
with  the  whole  Infinite  oflliought, — were  business  for  a  man  of 
different  powers  than  has  yet  attempted  German  translation 
among  us.  In  foct,  Faust  is  to  be  read  not  once  but  many 
times,  if  we  would  understand  it :  every  line,  every  word  has 
its  purport ;  and  only  in  such  minute  inspection  will  the  essen- 
tial significance  of  the  poem  display  itself.  Perhaps  it  is  even 
chiefly  by  following  these  fainter  traces  and  tokens  that  the  true 
point  of  vision  for  the  whole  is  discovered  to  us ;  and  we  stand 
at  last  in  the  proper  scene  of  Faust;  a  wild  and  wonderous 
region,  where  in  pale  light,  the  primeval  Shapes  of  Chaos,  as  it 
were,  the  Foundations  of  Being  itself,  seem  to  loom  forth,  dim 
and  huge,  in  the  vague  Immensity  around  us ;  and  the  life  and 
nature  of  Man,  with  its  brief  interests,  its  misery  and  sin,  ita 
mad  passion  and  poor  frivolity,  struts  and  frets  its  hour,  encom- 
passed and  overlooked  by  that  stupendous  All,  of  which  it  forms 
an  indissoluble  though  so  mean  a  fraction.  He  who  would 
study  all  this  must  for  a  long  time,  we  are  a&iud,  be  content  to 
study  it  in  the  original. 

But  our  English  criticisms  of  Faust  have  been  of  a  still  more 
unedi^ng  sort.  Let  any  man  Jnncy  the  (Edipia  Tyrannus  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time,  translated  from  an  unknown  Greek 
manuscript,  by  some  ready-writing  manufacturer,  and  'brought 
out'  at  Drury-lane,  with  new  music,  made  'as  apothecaries  make 
new  mixtures,  by  pouring  out  of  one  vessel  into  another!'  Then 
read  the  theatrical  report  in  the  morning  Papers,  and  the  Maga- 
anee  of  next  month.  Was  not  the  whole  aSaii  rather  '  heavy'  ? 
How  indifferent  did  the  audience  sit ;  how  little  use  was  made 
of  the  handkerchief,  except' by  such  as  took  snuff  1  Did  not 
(Edipus  somewhat  remind  us  of  a  blubbering  schoolboy, 
and  Jocaata  of  a  decayed  milliner  7  Confess  that  the  plot  was 
monstrous ;  nay,  considering  the  marriage-law  of  England, 
highly  immoral.  On  the  whole,  what  a  singular  deficiency 
of  tatie  must  this  Sophocles  have  laboured  under  1  But  pro- 
bably 
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bably  he  was  excluded  from  the  '  society  of  the  inflaential 
chiases :'  for,  after  dl,  the  maa  is  not  without  indications  of 
genius :  had  ice  had  the  tr^niog  of  him — And  so  on,  through 
all  the  variations  of  the  critical  compipe. 

So  might  it  have  fared  with  the  ancieot  Grecian ;  for  so  has 
it  fared  with  the  only  modern  that  writes  in  a  Grenan  spirit. 
This  treatment  of  Faitst  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  for  vari- 
ous reasons ;  not  to  be  lamented  over,  because,  as  in  much  more 
important  instances,  it  is  inevitable,  and  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Besides,  a  better  state  of  things  is  evidently  enough 
coming  round.  By  and  by,  the  labours,  poetical  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  Germans,  as  of  other  naUons,  will  appear  before 
us  in  their  true  shape ;  and  Faust,  among  the  rest,  will  have  justice 
done  it.  For  ourselves,  it  were  unwise  presumption,  at  any  time, 
to  pretend  openiug  the  full  poetical  8igni6cance  of  i^auj^;  nor 
is  ttiis  the  place  for  making  such  an  attempt.  Present  purposes 
wilt  be  answered  if  we  can  point  out  some  general  features  and 
bearings  of  the  piece ;  such  as  to  exhibit  its  relations  with 
Helena  ;  by  what  contrivances  this  latter  has  been  intercalated 
into  it,  and  how  far  the  strange  picture  and  the  strange  framing 
it  is  inclosed  in  correspond. 

The  story  of  Faust  forms  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  pro- 
ductions of  the  Middle  Ages ;  or  rather  it  is  the  most  striking 
embodyment  of  a  highly  remarkable  belief,  which  originated  or 
prevailed  in  those  ages.  Considered  strictly,  it  may  take  the 
rank  of  a  Christian  mythus,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  story  of 
Prometheus,  of  Titan,  and  the  like,  are  Pagan  ones ;  and  to  our 
keener  inspection,  it  will  disclose  a  no  less  impressive  or  cha- 
racteristic aspect  of  the  same  human  nature, — here  bright, 
joyful,  self-con&dent,  smiling  even  in  its  sternness,  there  deep, 
meditative,  awe-struck,  austere, — in  which  both  they  and  it 
took  their  rise.  To  us,  in  these  days,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate 
how  this  story  of  Faust,  invested  with  its  magic  and  infernal 
horrors,  must  have  harrowed  up  the  souls  of  a  rude  and  earnest 
people,  in  an  age  when  its  dialect  was  not  yet  obsolete,  and  such 
contracts  with  the  Principle  of  Evil  were  thought  not  only  cre- 
dible in  general,  but  possible  to  every  individual  auditor  who 
here  shuddered  at  the  mention  of  them.  The  day  of  Magic  has 
}P>ne  by ;  Witchcraft  has  been  piit  a  atop  to  by  act  of  parliament. 
But  the  mysterious  relations  which  it  emblemed  still  continue ; 
the  Soul  of  Man  still  fights  with  the  dark  influences  of  Ignorance, 
Misery,  and  Sin ;  still  lacerates  itself,  like  a  captive  bird,  against 
the  iron  limits  which  Necessity  has  drawn  round  it;  still  fol- 
lows False  Shows,  seeking  peace  and  good,  on  paths  where  no 
peace  or  good  is  to  be  found.    In  this  sense,  Fauit  may  still  be 
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cODBidered  as  trne ;  nay,  as  a  trntli  of  the  most  Impressre  sort, 
and  one  which  will  always  remain  true.  To  body  forth,  in  mo- 
dem symbols,  a  feeling  so  old  and  deep-rooted  in  our  whole 
European  way  of  thought,  were  a  task  not  unworthy  of  the 
highest  poetical  genius.  In  Germany,  accordingly,  it  has  several 
times  been  attempted,  and  with  very  rarious  success.  Klinger 
has  produced  a  Romance  of  Faust,  full  of  rugged  sense,  and  here 
and  there  not  without  considerable  strength  of  delineaUou ;  yet, 
on  the  whole,  of  an  essentially  unpoetical  character;  dead,  or 
living  with  only  a  mechanical  life ;  coarse,  almost  gross,  and,  to 
our  minds,  far  too  redolent  of  pitch  and  bitumen.  Afaler  MQller's 
Faust,  which  is  a  Drama,  must  be  regarded  as  a  much  more 
genial  performance  so  far  as  it  goes :  de  secondary  characters, 
the  Jews  and  rakish  Students,  often  remind  us  of  our  own 
^ords  and  Marlowes.  His  miun  persons,  however,  Faust  and 
the  Devil,  are  but  inadequately  conceived ;  Faust  is  little  more 
than  self-willed,  supercilious,  and,  alaa,  insolvent;  the  Devils, 
above  all,  are  savage,  long-winded,  and  insufferably  noisy.  Be- 
sides, the  piece  has  been  left  in  a  nagmentuy  state :  it  can  no- 
wise pass  OS  the  best  work  of  Miiller's.*  Klingemann's  Faust, 
which  also  is  (or  lately  was)  a  Drama,  we  have  never  seen ;  and 
have  only  heard  of  it  as  of  a  tawdry  and  hollow  article,  suited 
for  immediate  use,  and  immediate  oblivion, 

Goethe,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who  tried  this  subject ;  and 
is,  on  all  hands,  considered  as  by  far  the  most  successful.  His 
manner  of  treating  it  appears  to  us,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
it,  peculiarly  just  and  happy.  He  retains  the  supernatural  ves- 
ture of  the  story,  but  retains  it  with  (be  consciousness,  on  his 

*  Frederic  MUller  (more  commDntyoJIsd  Ab/er,  or  PoiiWrr Mailer)  iiher^ra  &ruwe 
know,  lumed  [or  the  first  time  to  EnglUh  readers.  NeveHhelen,  in  ur  »>1id  study  of 
Oermin  liteiMnre,  this  lutlior  mast  take  precedence  of  ninj  hundreds  whoM  repuUtioa 
tu  trmvelled  futer.  But  Miillerhu  been  unfortanate  inhia  owncoiintn,  as  wetlas  bore. 
At  an  early  age,  meeting  with  no  success  aj  a  poet,  he  quitted  that  art  Eur  painliDg ;  and 
retired,  perhaps  in  disgust,  into  Italy;  where  also  bat  little  prefenoenl  srens  lo  have 
liWMtedhim.  His  writings,  after  almost  >i»Jf  «  century  of  neglect,  were  at  length  brougtit 
into  sight  aad  general  eslimation  by  Ludwig  Tieck ;  al  a  lime  when  the  tutiior  mi^l 
indeed  say,  IhU  he  was  '  old  and  could  not  enjoy  it,  solitaiy  and  could  not  inpaR  it,' 
but  not,  unhappily,  that  he  was  'known  and  did  not  want  it,'  for  tail  BiK  genius  had 
yet  made  for  itself  no  free  vay  amid  so  many  ubatructians,  and  still  continued  ennH 
wanted  and  uDrecogniscd.  His  pamtings,  chiefly  of  sliD-life  and  asinwU,  are  said  to 
possess  a  true  though  no  very  extraordinary  merit :  but  of  his  poetry  we  will  leatura 
to  assert  that  it  brspeaka  a  genuioe  feeling  and  talent,  nay,  rises  al  (imas  even  into 
the  higher  region!  of  Art.  ilia  Adaait  Atoakrimg,  his  Satifr  Mipm,  his  Mn>- 
*<"««,<  Nuts  helling),  infcFimed  as  Ihey  are  with  simple  kindly  slre^h,  with  clear  viaioa, 
arrd  lore  of  nitur^  m  incomparably  the  best  German  or,  indeed,  modem  Idyls;  his 
'  Genoveva'  ndll  still  lUnd  reading,  even  with  thai  of  Tieck.  These  things  are  now  ac- 
kaowledfed  anMog  the  Oennaos ;  but  to  Hnller  the  acknowledgntenl  ia  of  «o  arail. 
Hadiadaoiutwo  yean  ago  at  JtoM^  trttne  )wh*«*  to  bBWMbMit«dUtci1^,Mk 
«Ht  ef  ptctufOMCcniiw, 

and 
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snd  onr  p&rt,  th&t  It  is  s  chimerft.  Hie  art-magic  comes  forth  in 
doubtful  twilight;  r^ue  in  its  outlioe  ;  interwoven  eTervwhere 
with  Uritt  asrcaam ;  nowise  as  a  real  Object,  but  as  a  real  Shadow 
of  an  Object,  which  is  also  real,  yet  lies  beyond  our  horizon, 
and,  except  in  its  shadows,  cannot  itself  be  seen.  Nothing  were 
simpler  than  to  look  in  this  poem  for  a  new  *  Satan's  Invisible 
World  displayed,'  or  any  effort  to  excite  the  sceptical  minds  ot 
these  days  by  goblins,  wizards,  and  other  infernal  ware.  Such  en- 
terprises belong  to  artists  of  a  diSerent  species :  Goethe's  Devil  ia 
a  cultivated  personage,  and  acquainted  with  the  modem  sciences; 
sneers  at  witchcraft  and  the  black-art,  even  while  employing 
them,  as  heartily  as  any  member  of  the  French  Institute;  for  he 
is  a  pfulosophe,  and  doubts  most  things,  nay,  half  disbelieves 
even  hia  own  existence.  It  is  not  without  a  cunning  effort  that 
all  this  is  managed ;  but  managed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  it 
is }  for  a  world  of  magic  ia  opened  to  ua  which,  we  might  almost 
say,  we  feel  to  be  at  once  true  and  not  true. 

In  fact,  Mephistopheles  comes  before  us,  not  arrayed  in  the 
terrors  of  Cocytus  and  Phlegetbon,  but  in  the  natural  indelible 
deformity  of  Wickedness ;  he  is  the  Devil,  not  of  Superstition, 
but  of  Knowledge.  Here  is  no  cloven  foot,  or  horns  and  tail :  he 
himself  informs  us  that,  during  the  late  march  of  intellect,  the 
Tery  Devil  has  participated  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  lud  these 
appendages  aude.  Doubtless,  Mepbintophelea  '  has  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman;'  he  *  knows  the  world;'  nothing  can  exceed 
the  easy  tact  with  which  he  manages  himself;  his  wit  and  sar- 
casm ture  unlimited ;  the  cool  heartfelt  contempt  with  which  he 
despises  all  things,  human  and  divine,  might  make  the  Fortune 
of  half  a  dozen  '  fellows  about  town.'  Yet,  withal,  he  is  a 
devil  in  very  deed ;  a  genuine  Son  of  Night.  He  calls  him- 
self the  Denier,  and  this  truly  is  his  name;  for,  as  Voltaire 
did  with  historical  doubts,  so  does  he  with  alt  moral  ap- 
pearances ;  settles  them  with  a  N'«n  croyez  rien.  The  shrewd, 
ell-informed  intellect  he  has,  is  an  attorney  intellect;  it  can 
contradict,  but  it  cannot  affirm.  With  lynx  vision,  he  de- 
scries at  a  glance  the  ridiculous,  the  unsuitable,  the  bad; 
but  for  the  solemn,  the  noble,  the  worthy,  he  is  blind  as  his 
ancient  Mother,  "rhus  does  he  goalong,  qualifying,  confuting, 
despising ;  on  all  hands  detecting  the  false,  but  without  force  to 
bring  forth,  or  even  to  discern,  any  glimpse  of  the  true.  Poor 
Devil  I  what  truth  should  there  be  for  him }  To  see  Falsehood 
is  his  only  Truth :  falsehood  and  evil  are  the  rule,  truth  and  good 
the  exception  which  confirms  it.  He  can  believe  in  nothing,  but 
in  his  own  self-conceit,  and  in  the  indestnictible  baseness,  folly, 
and  bypociisy  of  men.     For  him,  virtue  is  some  bubble  of  the 

blood; 
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blood :  '  it  stands  written  on  hia  face  that  lie  never  loved  a  linn; 
soul.'  Nay,  he  cannot  even  hate :  at  Faust  himself  he  has  no 
grudge;  he  merely  tempts  him  by  way  of  experiment,  and  to 

Sass  the  time  scientifically.  Such  a  combination  of  perfect  Un- 
erstanding  with  perfect  Selfishness,  of  logical  life  with  moral 
Death;  go  universal  a  denier,  both  in  heart  and  head, — is  un- 
doubtedly a  child  of  Darkness,  an  emissary  of  the  primeval 
Nothing ;  and  coming  forward,  as  he  does,  like  a  person  of  breed- 
ing, and  without  any  flavour  of  brimstone,  may  stand  here,  in  hia 
merely  spiritual  deformity,  at  once  potent,  dangerous,  and  con- 
temptible, as  the  best  and  only  genuiucDevil  of  these  latter  times. 
In  strong  contrast  with  this  impersonation  of  modem  worldly- 
mlndedness,  stands  Faust  himself,  by  nature  the  antagonist  of 
It,  but  destined  also  to  be  its  victim.  If  Mephistopbeles  repre- 
sent the  spirit  of  Denial,  Faust  may  represent  that  of  Inquiry 
and  Endeavour :  the  two  are,  by  necesstty,  in  conflict ;  the  light 
and  the  darkness  of  man's  life  and  mind.  Intrin^ally,  Faust  ia 
a  noble  being,  though  no  wise  one.  His  desires  are  towards  the 
high  and  true ;  nay,  with  a  whirlwind  impetuosity  he  rushes 
forth  over  the  Universe  to  grasp  all  excellence ;  his  heart  yearns 
towards  tlie  infinite  and  the  invisible ;  only  that  he  knows  not 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  this  is  to  be  attained.  Cod- 
fiding  in  his  feeling  of  himself,  he  has  started  with  the  tacit 
persuasions,  so  natural  to  alt  men,  that  he  at  least, however  it  may 
fare  with  othertt,  shall  and  must  be  happy :  a  deep-seated, 
though  only  half- conscious  conviction  lurks  in  him,  that  wherever 
he  is  not  successful,  fortune  has  dealt  with  him  unjustly,  Hia 
purposes  are  fair,  nay,  generous  t  why  should  he  not  prosper  in 
them }  For  in  all  his  lofty  aspirings,  his  strivings  after  truth 
and  more  than  human  greatness  of  mind,  it  has  never  struck 
him  to  inquire  how  he,  the  striver,  was  warranted  for  such  en- 
terprises ;  vrith  what  faculty  Nature  had  equipped  him ;  within 
what  limits  she  had  hemmed  him  in ;  by  what  right  he  pretended 
to  be  happy,  or  could,  some  short  space  ago,  have  pretended  to 
he  at  all.  Experience,  indeed,  will  teach  him,  for  'Experience 
ia  the  best  of  schoolmasters ;  only  the  school-fees  are  heavy.' 
As  yet,  too,  disappointment,  which  fronts  him  on  every  hand, 
rather  maddens  tlian  instructs,  Faust  has  spent  bis  youth  and 
manhood,  not  as  others  do,  in  the  sunny  crowded  paths  of  profit, 
or  among  the  rosy  bowers  of  pleasure,  but  darkly  and  alone  in 
the  search  of  Truth  :  is  it  fit  that  Truth  should  now  hide  herself; 
and  his  sleepless  pilgrimage  towards  Knowledge  and  Vision,  end 
in  the  pale  shadow  of  Doubt  ?  To  his  dream  of  a  glorious  higher 
happiness,  all  earthly  happiness  has  been  sacrificed ;  friendship, 
love,  the  social  rewards  of  ambition  were  cheerfully  cast  aside, 
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tor  his  eye  and  bis  heart  were  bent  on  a  region  of  clear  and 
supreme  good ;  and  now  in  its  stead,  he  fipds  iaolaUoii,  silence, 
and  despair.  What  solace  remains  ?  Virtue  once  promised  to 
be  her  own  reward ;  but  because  she  does  not  pay  him  in  the 
curreDt  coin  of  worldly  enjoyment,  he  reckons  her  too  a  delu- 
sion ;  and,  like  Brutus,  reproaches  as  a  shadow,  what  he  once 
worshipped  as  a  substance.  Whither  shall  he  now  tend  ?  For  bis 
loadstars  have  gone  out  one  by  one ;  and  as  the  darkness  fell,  the 
strong  steady  wind  has  changed  into  a  fierce  and  umless  tornado, 
Faust  calls  himself  a  monster, '  without  object,  yet  without  rest.' 
The  vehement,  keen,  and  stormful  nature  of  the  man  is  stung 
into  fury,  as  he  thinks  of  all  he  has  endured  and  lost ;  he  broods 
in  gloomy  meditation,  and,  like  Bellerophon,  wanders  apart, 
*  eating  his  own  heart ;'  or,  bursting  into  fiery  paroxysms,  curses 

,  man's  whole  existence  as  a  mockery ;  curses  hope  and  futh,  and 
joy  and  care,  and  what  is  worst,  '  curses  patience  more  than  all 
the  rest.'  Had  his  weak  arm  the  power,  he  could  smite  the 
Universe  asunder,  as  at  the  crack  of  Doom,  and  hurt  his  own 
vexed  being  along  with  it  into  the  silence  of  Annihilation, 

Thus  Faust  is  a  man  who  has  quitted  the  ways  of  vulgar  men, 
withont  light  to  guide  him  on  a  better  way.  No  longer  re- 
stricted by  the  sympathies,  the  common  interests  and  common 
persuasions  by  which  the  mass  of  mortals,  each  individually 
Ignorant,  nay,  it  may  be,  stolid,  and  altogether  blind  as  to  the 
proper  aim  of  life,  are  yet  held  together ;  and,  like  stones  in  the 
channel  of  a  torrent,  by  their  very  multitude  and  mutual  collision, 
are  made  to  move  with  some  regularity, — he  is  stiU  but  a  slave; 
the  slave  of  impulses,  which  are  stronger,  not  truer  or  better, 
and  the  more  unsafe  tJiat  they  are  solitary.  He  sees  the  vulgar 
of  mankind  happy ;  but  happy  only  in  their  basenesa.     Himself 

'  he  feels  to  be  peculiar ;  the  victim  of  a  strange,  au  unexampled 
destiny ;  not  as  other  men,  he  is  '  tvith  them,  not  of  them.' 
There  is  misery  here ;  nay,  as  Goethe  has  elsewhere  wisely  re- 
marked, the  beginning  of  madness  itself.  It  is  only  in  the  senti- 
ment of  companionship  that  men  feel  safe  and  assured :  to  all 
doubts  and  mysterious  '  questionings  of  destiny,'  their  sole 
satisfying  answer  is.  Others  do  and  suffer  the  like.  Were  it 
not  for  Siis,  the  dullest  day-drudge  of  Mammon  might  think 
himself  mto  unspeakable  abyeses  of  despair ;  for  he,  too,  is 
'fearfully  and  wonderfully  made ;'  Infinitude  and  Incomprehen- 
sibility surround  him  on  this  hand  and  that;  and  the  vague 
spectre  Death,  silent  and  sure  as  Time,  is  advancing  at  all  mo- 
ments to  sweep  him  away  for  ever.  But  he  answers,  Others  do 
and  tuff er  the  like  ;  and  plods  along  without  misgivings.  Were 
there  but  One  Man  in  the  world,  he  would  be  a  terror  to  himself  j 
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and  the  highest  mKD  not  leea  bo  thaa  the  lovest.  Nov  it  is  as 
this  One  Man  that  Fauat  regards  himself:  he  ia  dirided  from 
bis  fellows ;  cannot  answer  with  them,  Others  do  the  li/ce ;  and 
yet]  why  or  how  he  specially  is  to  do  ot  suffer,  will  nowhere 
rereal  itself.  For  he  la  stiU  'in  the  f^l  of  bittemesa';  Pride 
and  an  entire  uncompromising,  though  secret  love  of  Self,  are 
still  the  mainsprings  of  hts  conduct.  Knowledge  with  him  is 
precious  only  because  it  is  power;  even  virtue  he  would  love 
chiefly  as  a  finer  sort  of  sensuality,  and  because  it  was  Am  virtue, 
A  ravenous  hunger  for  enjoyment  haunts  liim  everywhere ;  the 
stinted  allotments  of  earthly  life  are  as  a  mockery  to  him ;  to 
tiie  iron  law  of  Force  hewillnot  yield,  for  his  heart,  though  torn, 
is  yet  unweakened,  and  Ull  Humility  shall  open  his  eyes,  the  soft 
law  of  Wisdom  will  be  hidden  from  him. 

To  invest  a  man  of  this  character  with  supernatural  powers 
i;  hut  enabling  him  to  repeat  his  error  on  a  larger  scale,  to  play 
the  same  ^se  game  with  a  deeper  and  more  ruinous  stake.  Go 
where  he  may,  he  will '  find  himself  again  in  a  conditional  world ;' 
widen  his  sphere  as  he  pleases,  he  will  find  it  again  encircled  by 
the  empire  of  Necessity ;  the  gay  island  of  Existence  is  again 
but  a  fractioQ  of  the  aninent  reahn  of  Night,  Were  he  all-wise 
and  all-powerful,  perhaps  he  might  be  contented  and  virtuous ; 
scarcely  otherwise.  The  poorest  human  soul  is  infinite  in  wishes, 
and  the  infinite  Universe  was  not  made  for  one,  but  for  all.  Vain 
were  it  for  Faust,  by  heaping  height  on  height,  to  struggle  to- 
wards Infinitude ;  while  to  that  law  of  Self-denial,  by  which  alone 
man's  narrow  destiny  may  become  an  infinitude  within  itself,  he 
is  still  a  stranger.  Such,  however,  is  his  attempt :  not  indeed 
incited  by  hope,  but  goaded  on  by  despair,  he  unites  himself 
with  the  Fiend,  as  with  a  stronger  though  a  wicked  agen^; 
reckless  of  all  issues,  if  so  were  that,  by  these  means,  the 
craving  of  his  heart  mi^t  be  stayed,  and  the  dark  secret  of 
Destiny  unravelled  or  forgotten. 

It  is  this  conflicting  union  of  the  higher  nature  of  the  soul 
with  the  lower  elements  of  human  life ;  of  Faust,  the  son  of 
Light  and  Free-will,  with  the  influences  of  Doubt,  Denial,  and 
Obstruction,  or  Mephistopheles,  who  is  the  symbol  and  spokes- 
man of  these,  that  the  poet  has  here  proposed  to  delineate.. 
A  high  problem ;  and  of  which  the  solution  is  yet  far  from  com- 
pleted ;  nay,  perhaps,  in  a  poetical  sense,  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, capable  of  completion.  For  it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
in  this  contract  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  little  or  no 
mention  or  allusion  is  made  to  a  Future  l^fe ;  whereby  it  might 
seem  as  if  the  action  was  not  intended,  in  the  manner  of  the 
old  Legend,  to  terminate  in  Faust's  perdition;  but  rather  as 
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if  an  altogether  difFerent  esd  moBt  be  provided  for  Mm.  Fans^ 
indeod,  wild  and  wilful  as  he  is,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  wicked> 
much  lesB  as  an  utterly  reprobate  man :  we  do  not  reckon  falm 
ill-intentioned}  but  misgiuded  and  miserable  j  hefella  into  crime, 
not  by  purpose,  but  by  accident  and  blindness.  To  send  him  to 
the  Pit  of  Woe,  to  render  such  a  character  the  eternal  slave  of 
Mephiatophelee,  would  look  like  making  darkness  triumphant 
over  light,  blind  force  over  erring  reason ;  or  at  best,  were  cut- 
ting the  Gordian  knot,  not  looung  it.  If  we  nustake  not, 
Goethe's  Ji^iust  will  have  a  finer  moral  than  the  old  nurseiy- 
tale,  or  the  other  plays  and  tales  that  have  been  founded  on  it. 
Our  seared  and  blighted,  yet  stitl  noble  Fatiat,  will  not  end  in 
the  otaduesB  of  horror,  but  in  Peace  grounded  on  better  Know- 
ledge. Whence  that  Knowledge  is  to  come,  what  higher  and 
freer  world  of  Art  or  Religion  may  be  hovering  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  we  will  not  try  to  surmise :  perhaps  in  bright  atrial  em- 
blematic glimpses,  he  may  yet  show  it  us,  transient  and  afar  off, 
yet  clear  with  orient  beauty,  as  a  Land  of  VVonders,  and  new 
Poetic  Heaven. 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  work  already  finished,  we 
must  here  say  little  more.  Faust,  as  it  yet  stands,  is,  indeed, 
only  a  stating  of  the  difficulty ;  but  a  stating  of  it  wisely,  truly, 
and  with  deepest  poetic  emphasis.  For  how  many  living  hearts, 
even  now  imprisoned  in  the  perplexities  of  Doubt,  do  these  wild 
piercing  tones  of  Faust,  his  withering  agonies  and  fiery  des- 
peration, '  speak  the  word  they  have  long  been  waiting  to  hear!' 
A  nameless  pain  had  long  brooded  over  the  soul ;  here,  by  some 
light  touch,  it  starts  into  form  and  voice ;  we  see  it  and  know 
it,  and  see  that  another  also  knew  it.  This  Faust  is  aa  a  mvstio 
Oracle  for  the  mind ;  a  Dodona  grove,  where  the  oaks  and  ^un- 
t^s  prophesy  to  us  of  our  destiny,  and  murmur  unearthly  secrets. 

How  all  this  is  managed,and  thepoem  so  curiously  6ishioned; 
how  the  clearest  insight  is  combined  with  the  keenest  feeling, 
and  the  boldest  and  wildest  imagination  ;  by  what  soft  and  skil- 
ful finishing  these  so  beterogeneons  elements  are  blended  in  fine 
harmony,  md  the  dark  world  of  spirits,  with  its  merely  metafAy- 
sical  entities,  plays  like  a  chequering  of  strange  mysterious 
shadows  among  the  palpable  objects  of  material  life ;  and  iJie 
whole,  firm  in  its  details,  and  sharp  and  solid  as  reality,  yet 
bangs  before  us  melting  on  all  sides  into  ur,  and  free,  and  light, 
as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision ;  all  this  the  reader  can  learn 
fully  nowhere  hut,  by  long  study,  in  the  work  itself.  The  general 
scope  and  spirit  of  it  we  Dave  now  endeavoured  to  sketch :  the 
few  inddenta  on  which,  with  the  ud  of  much  dialogue  and  «>• 
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pontion,  these  have  heen  brought  out,  are  perhnpB  already  known 
to  most  readers,  aud  at  all  eveots,  need  not  be  minutely  reca- 

Eitulated  here,  Mepbistophelea  has  promised  to  himself  that 
e  will  lead  Faust  'through  the  bustling  inanity  of  life,'  but  that 
its  pleasures  shall  tempt  and  not  satisfy  him ;  '  food  shall  hover 
before  his  eager  lips,  but  he  shall  beg  for  nourishment  in  vain.' 
Hitherto  tUey  have  travelled  but  a  short  way  together ;  yet  so  far, 
the  Denier  has  kept  his  engagement  well.  Faust,  endowed 
with  all  earthly  and  many  more  than  earthly  advantages,  is  still 
no  nearer  contentment ;  nay,  after  a  brief  season  of  marred  and 
uncertain  joy,  he  finds  himself  sunk  into  deeper  wretchedness 
than  ever.  Margaret,  an  innocent  girl  whom  he  loves,  but  has 
betrayed,  is  doomed  to  die,  and  already  crazed  in  brain,  less  for 
her  own  errors  than  for  his :  in  a  scene  of  true  pathos,  he  would 
fiun  persuade  her  to  escape  with  him,  by  the  aid  of  Mephisto- 
pheles,  from  prison ;  hut  in  the  instinct  of  her  heart,  she  finds 
an  invincible  aversion  to  the  Fiend;  she  chooses  death  and  igno- 
miny, rather  than  life  and  love,  if  of  his  giving.     At  herfinal  re- 

'  fus^,a  'voice  from  Above'  proclaims  that  *  she  is  judged,'  a  second 
voice  that  '  she  is  saved ;'   the  action  terminates ;  Faust  and 

'  Mephistophelea  raniah  from  our  eight,  an  into  boundless  Space. 

And  now,  after  so  long  a  pre^e,  we  arrive  at  Helena,  the 
'  Classico-romantic  Phantasmagoria,'  where  these  Adventurers, 
strangely  altered  by  travel,  and  in  ^together  difTerent  costume, 
have  ^ain  risen  into  sight.  Our  long  preface  was  not  needless, 
for  Faust  and  Helena,  though  separated  by  some  wide  and  mar- 
vellous interval,  are  nowise  disconnected.  The  characters  may 
have  changed  by  absence ;  Faust  is  no  longer  the  same  bitter 
and  tempestuous  man,  but  appears  in  chivalrous  composure,  with 
a  silent  energy,  a  grave,  and,  as  it  were,  commanding  ardour. 
Mephistopheles  alone  may  retain  somewhat  of  his  old  spiteful 
shrewdness ;  but  still  the  past  state  of  these  personages  must 
illustrate  the  present ;  and  only  by  what  we  remember  of  them, 
can  we  try  to  inteipret  what  we  see.  In  fact,  the  atyleof  Helena 
is  altogether  new :  quiet,  simple,  joyful ;  passing  by  a  short  gra- 
dation from  Classic  dignity  into  Romantic  pomp ;  it  has  every- 
where a  full  and  sunny  tone  of  colouring ;  resembles  not  a  tra- 
gedy, but  a  gay  gorgeous  mask.  Neither  is  Faust's  former 
history  alluded  to,  or  any  explanation  ^ven  us  of  occurrences 
that  may  have  intervened.  It  is  a  light  scene,  divided  by  chasms 
and  unknown  distance  from  that  other  country  of  gloom.  Never- 
theless, the  latter  still  frowns  in  the  background ;  nay,  rises 
aloft,  shutting  out  further  view,  and  our  gay  vision  attains  a  new 
MrniJQcance  as  it  is  punted  on  that  canvass  of  storm. 

*^  We 
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We  question  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  any  Englieh  reader 
of  Fauit,  that  the  work  needed  a  continuation,  or  even  admitted 
one.  To  the  Germans,  however,  in  their  deeper  study  of  a 
&vourite  poem,  which  also  they  have  full  means  of  studying, 
this  has  long  been  no  secret ;  and  such  as  have  seen  with  what  zeal 
most  German  readers  cherish  Faust,  and  how  Uie  younger  of 
them  will  recite  whole  scenes  of  it,  with  a  vehemence  resembling 
that  of  Gil  Bias  and  his  F^res  Hibemoises,  in  the  streets  of 
Oviedo,  may  estimate  the  interest  excited,  in  that  country,  by 
the  following  Notice  from  Uie  Author,  published  last  year  in  his 
Kurut  uad  Alterthum. 

'  Helena.     Intrude  tn  Fauri. 

'  Faust'a  character,  in  the  elevation  to  which  later  refinemeDt,  working 
on  the  old  rude  IVaditjon,  has  raised  it,  represeuts  a  man  who,  feeling 
impatient  and  imprisoned  within  the  limits  of  mere  earthly  existence, 
regards  the  posaesaion  of  the  highest  koowled^,  the  ei^oyment  of  the 
fairest  blessings,  as  insufficient  even  in  the  slightest  degree  to  satisfy  his 
longing:  a  spirit,  accordingly,  which  struggling  out  on  all  sides,  ever 
returns  the  more  unhappy. 

'This  form  of  mind  is  so  accordant  with  our  modern  diapositiou,  that 
various  persons  of  ability  have  been  induced  to  undertal^e  the  treatment 
of  such  a  subject.  My  manner  of  attempting  it  obtained  approval : 
distinguished  men  considered  the  matter,  and  commented  on  my 
performance  ;  all  which  I  thankfiiUy  observed.  At  the  same  Ume  I 
enuld  not  but  wonder  that  none  of  those  ivho  undertook  a  continuation 
and  completion  of  my  Fragment,  had  lighted  on  the  thought,  which 
seemed  so  obvious,  tliat  the  composition  of  a  Second  Part  must  neces* 
aarily  elevate  itself  altog'ether  away  from  the  hampered  sphere  of  the 
¥int,  and  conduct  a  man  of  such  a  nature  into  higher  regions,  under 
worthier  circumstances. 

*  How  I,  for  my  part,  had  determined  to  essay  this,  lay  silently  before 
my  own  mind,  from  time  to  time  exciting  me  to  some  progress ;  while, 
firom  alt  and  each,  I  carefully  guarded  my  secret,  still  in  hope  of  bring- 
ing the  work  to  the  wiahed-for  issue.  Now,  however,  I  must  no 
longer  keep  back ;  or,  in  publishing  my  collective  Endeavours,  conceal 
any  further  secret  from  the  world ;  to  which,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel 
myself  bound  to  submit  my  whole  labours,  even  though  in  a  frag- 
mentary state. 

'  Accordingly  I  have  resolved  that  the  above-named  I^ece,  a  smaller 
drama,  complete  within  itself,  but  pertaining  to  the  Second  Fart  of 
Faiut,  shall  be  forthwith  presented  in  the  First  Portion  of  my  Works. 

'  The  wide  chasm  between  that  well-known  dolorous  conclusion  of 
the  first  part,  and  the  entrance  of  an  antique  Grecian  Heroine,  is  not 
yet  overarched ;  meanwhile,  as  a  preamble,  my  readers  will  accept  what 
follows : 

'  The  old  Legend  tells  us,  and  the  Puppet-play  fails  not  to  introdaco 
the  Bcene,  that  Faust,  in  his  imperious  pride  of  heart,  required  from 
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Uepblalopbclei.  the  love  of  the  &ir  Helena  of  Qreeca ;  ia  whidi  denuuid 
the  other,  after  some  reluctance,  gratified  him.  Not  to  overiook  so 
important  a  conceni  in  our  worlc,  was  a  duty  for  us  ;  and  how  we  have 
endeavoured, to  discharge  it,  will  be  seen  in  tfaii  Interlude.  But  what 
may  have  furnished  the  proximate  occasion  of  such  an  occurrence,  and 
how,  after  manifold  binderances,  our  old  magical  Craftsman  can  have 
found  means  to  bring  back  the  individual  Helena,  in  person,  out  of 
Orcua  into  Life,  muBt,in  this  stage  of  the  buaineas,  remain  nndiscovered. 
For  the  preaent,  it  ia  enough  if  onr  reader  will  admit  that  the  real 
Helena  may  step  forth,  m  antique  tragcdy-cothuniiia,  before  her  pri- 
mitive abode  in  Sparta.  We  then  request  him  to  obaerve  in  what  way 
and  manner  Faust  wjll  presume  to  court  ^vour  fnm  this  royal  M- 
&mous  Beauty  of  the  world.' 

To  manage  Boimeiuunpled  a  courtship  will  be  admitted  to  be 
no  easy  task  ;  for  the  mad  hero'a  prayer  must  here  be  fulfilled 
to  its  largest  extent,  before  the  buBineBH  can  proceed  a  step  j 
uid  the  gods,  it  is  certain,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  anmhilating 
time  and  space,  even  to  '  make  two  lorera  happy.'  Our  Mar^ 
lowe  was  not  ignorant  of  this  mysterious  liaison  of  Faust's : 
however,  he  slurs  it  over  briefly,  and  without  fronting  the  diffi- 
culty ;  Helena  merely  flits  across  the  scene,  as  an  airy  pageant^ 
without  speech  or  personality,  and  makes  the  love-sicK  philoso- 
pher *  immortal  by  a  kiss.'  Probably  there  are  not  many  that 
would  grudge  Faust  such  immortality ;  we  at  least  nowise  envy 
him :  for  who  does  not  see  that  this,  in  all  human  prbbability, 
is  no  real  Helena,  but  only  some  hollow  phantasm  attired  in 
her  shape,  while  the  true  Daughter  of  Leda  still  dwells  afar  off 
in  the  inane  kingdoms  of  Dis,  and  heeds  not  and  hears  not  tha 
most  potent  invocations  of  black-art  P  Another  matter  it  is  to 
call  forth  the  frail  fair  one  in  very  deed ;  not  in  form  onlv,  but 
ill  soul  and  life,  the  same  Helena  whom  the  Son  of  Atrens 
wedded,  and  for  whose  sake  Ilion  ceased  to  be.  For  Faust 
must  behold  this  Wonder,  not  as  she  seemed,  but  as  she  was  : 
and  at  hia  unearthly  desire,  the  Past  shall  become  Present ;  and 
the  antique  Time  must  be  new-created,  and  give  back  its  per- 
sons and  circumstances,  though  so  long  since  reingulphed  iu 
the  silence  of  the  blank  by-gone  Eternity !  However,  Me- 
phistopheles  is  a  cunning  genius }  and  will  not  start  at  common 
obstacles.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  is  Metaphysician  enou^  to 
know  that  lime  and  Space  are  but  quiddities,  not  entities  ;/or»u 
of  the  human  soul.  Laws  of  Thought,  which  to  ns  appear  inde- 
pendent existences,  but,  out  of  our  brains,  have  no  existence 
whatever :  in  which  cose  the  whole  nodus  may  be  more  of  a 
logical  cobweb,  than  any  actual  material  perplexity.  Let  ns 
see  how  he  unravels  it,  or  cuts  it. 

The 
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The  Bcene  li  Greece ;  not  our  poor  oppreised  Ottomiui  Mores, 
but  the  old  heroic  Hellas ;  for  tne  buq  ^pain  shines  on  Sparta, 
and  '  Tyndarus'  high  House,'  standa  here  bright,  maBBive,  and 
entire,  amone  its  mountuns,  as  when  Menelaua  revisited  It, 
wearied  with Iub  ten  years  of  warfare,  and  eight  of  sea-roving. 
Helena  t^peari  in  front  of  the  Palace,  with  a  Chorus  of  captive 
Trojan  maidens.  These  are  but  Shades  we  know,  eummoned 
firom  the  deep  realms  of  Hadei,  and  embodied  for  the  nonce : 
but  the  Conjurer  has  bo  managed  it,  that  they  tbemselvea  have 
no  conBciousnesa  of  this  their  true  and  highly  precarions  state 
of  existence  :  the  intermediate  three  thouBand  years  have 
been  obliterated,  or  compressed  into  a  point ;  and  these  fair 
figures,  on  revisiting  the  upper  air,  entertain  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  they  had  ever  left  it,  or  indeed  that  anything 
special  had  happened;  save  only  that  they  had  just  disem- 
barked from  Uie  Spartan  ships,  and  been  sent  forward  by 
MenelauB  to  provide  for  his  reception,  which  is  shortly  to 
follow.  All  these  indispensable  preliminaries,  it  would  appear, 
Mephistopheles  has  arranged  with  considerable  bucccbs.  Qv  the 
poor  Shades,  and  their  entire  ignorance,  he  is  so  sure  that  he 
would  not  scruple  to  cross -question  them  on  this  very  point,  so 
ticklish  for  his  whole  enterprise;  nay,  cannot  forbear,  now  and 
then,  throwing  out  malicious  bhits  to  mystify  Helena  herself, 
and  raise  the  stnmgeBt  doubts  as  to  her  personal  identity.  Thus 
on  one  occasion,  as  we  shall  see,  be  reminds  her  of  a  scandal 
which  had  gone  abroad  of  her  being  a  double  personage,  of  her 
living  with  King  Proteus  in  Egypt  at  the  very  time  when  she 
lived  with  Beau  Paris  in  Troy;  and,  what  ia  more  extraordinary 
still,  of  her  having  been  dead,  and  married  to  AchilleB  after- 
wards in  the  Island  of  Leuce  !  Helena  admits  that  it  is  the 
most  inexpticable  thing  on  earth ;  can  only  conjecture  that '  she 
a  Vision  was  joined  to  him  a  Vision;'  and  then  sinks  into  a 
reverie,  or  swoon,  in  the  arms  of  the  Chorus.  In  this  way,  can 
the  nether-world  Scapin  sport  with  the  perplexed  Beauty;  and 
by  Bly  practice  make  her  show  us  the  secret,  which  is  unknown 
to  herself  I 

For  the  present,  however,  there  is  no  thought  of  such  scruplcB. 
Helena  and  her  maidens,  far  from  doubting  that  they  are  real 
authentic  denizens  of  this  world,  feel  themselves  in  a  deep  em- 
barrassmeut  about  its  concerns.  From  the  dialogue,  in  long 
Alexandrines,  or  choral  Recitative,  we  soon  gather  that  matters 
wear  a  threatening  aspect.  Helena  salutes  her  paternal  and 
nuptial  mansion  in  such  style  aa  may  beseem  an  erring  wife, 
returned  from  bo  eventful  an  elopement ;  alludes  with  chari- 
table lenience  to  her  fri^tyi  whitdt  indeed,  it  would  seem,  was 

nothing; 
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nothing  but  the  merest  accident,  for  she  had  simply  gone  to 
■  piy  her  vows,  *  according  to  sacred  wont,'  in  the  temple  of 
Cytherea,  when  the  '  Phrygian  robber,'  seized  her ;  and  farther 
informs  as  that  the  Immortals  still  foreshow  to  her  a  dubious 
future: 

For  seldom,  in  our  swift  ship,  f&A  my  husband  deign 
To  look  OD  me ;  and  word  of  comtbrt  spake  he  cone. 
Asif  a-brooding  mischief,  there  he  silent  sat; 
Until,  when  steePd  into  Eurotas*  bending  bay. 
Tile  first  ships  with  their  prows  but  kissed  the  land. 
He  rose,  and  said,  as  by  Uie  voice  of  gods  inspired : 
Here  will  I  that  my  warriors,  troop  by  troop,  disbark ; 
I  muster  them,  in  battle>onier,  on  the  ocean  strand. 
But  thou,  go  forward,  up  Eurotas'  sacred  bank, 
Giuding  the  steeds,  along  the  flow'r-besprinkled  space. 
Till  thou  arrive  on  the  &ir  plun  where  Lacedtemon, 
Erewhile  a  broad  fruit-bearing  field,  has  piled  its  roofs 
Amid  the  mountains,  and  sends  up  the  smoke  of  hearths. 
Then  enter  thou  the  high-tower'd  Palace  ;  call  the  Maids 
I  lefl  at  parting,  and  the  wise  old  Stewardess : 
With  her  inspect  the  Treasures  which  thj  father  left, 
And  I,  in  war  or  peace  still  adding,  have  heaped  up. 
Thou  findest  all  in  order  standing ;  Tar  it  is 
T\\K  prince's  privilege  to  see,  at  his  return. 
Each  household  item  as  it  was,  and  where  it  was ; 
For  of  himself  the  slave  hath  power  to  alter  nought. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  Menelaue  has  given  her  directions  to 
prepare  for  a  solemn  Sacrifice  :  the  ewers,  the  pateraa,  the  altar, 
the  axe,  dry  wood,  are  all  to  be  in  readiness,  only  of  the  victim 
there  was  no  mention ;  a  circumstance  from  which  Helena  fails  not 
todraw  some  rather  alarming  surniises.  However,  reflectingthat 
all  issues  rest  with  the  higher  Powers,  and  that,  in  any  cose, 
irresolution  and  procrastination  will  aviul  her  nothing,  she  at 
length  determines  on  this  grand  enterprise  of  entering  the  palace, 
to  make  a  geoeral  review,  and  enters  accordingly.      But  long 
before  any  such  business  could  have  been  finished,  she  hastily 
returns  with  a  frustrated,  nay,  terrified  aspect ;  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  her  Chorus,  who  pressingly  inquire  the  cause. 
Hbleni,  (who  h<M  left  the  door-lema  open,  agitated  ;J 
Beseems  not  that  Jove's  daughter  shrink  with  common  flight, 
Nor  by  the  brief  cold  touch  of  Fear  be  chill'd  and  stunn'd. 
Yet  the  Horror,  which  ascending,  in  the  womb  of  Ni^t, 
From  deeps  of  Chaos,  rolls  itself  together  many-shaped. 
Like  glowing  Clouds  from  out  the  mountain's  fire-thnrat. 
In  threatening  ghastliness,  may  shake  even  heroes'  hearts. 
So  have  the  Stygian  here  to-day  appointed  jue 

An 
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A  welcome  to  my  natire  Mansion,  Buch  that  fain 

From  the  ofl-trod,  long-wished-for  thFeshold,  like  a  guest 

lliat  has  toolE  leare,  I  would  withdraw  my  iteps,  Tor  ay. 

But  no !     Retreated  have  I  to  the  light,  nor  shall 

Ye  farther  force  me,  angry  Powers,  be  who  ye  may. 

New  expiations  will  I  use ;  then  purified, 

^e  blaze  of  the  Hearth  may  greet  the  Mistress  as  the  Lord. 

PjLNTHUIS,  (he  Chokaqk*.  DiscoTcr,  uoble  queen,  to  us  thy  haod* 
maidens, 
Vui.  wait  by  thee  in  love,  what  misery  has  befall'n. 

Hklzka.     What  I  have  seen,  ve  too  with  your  own  eyes  shall  see. 
If  Night  have  not  already  suck'd  her  Phantoms  back 
To  the  abysses  of  her  wonder-bearing  breast. 
Yet,  would  ye  know  this  thing,  I  tell  it  yon  in  words. 
When,  bent  on  present  duty,  yet  with  anxious  thou^t, 
I  solemnly  set  foot  in  these  high  royal  Halls, 
^le  nlent,  vacant  passages  astounded  me; 
For  tread  of  haslv  footsteps  nowhere  met  the  ear. 
Not  bustle  u  of  busy  m^iial-wark  the  eye. 
No  Maid  comes  forth  to  me,  no  Stewardess,  such  bb 
Still  wont  with  friendly  welcome  to  salute  all  guests. 
But  as,  alone  advancing  I  approach  the  Hearth, 
^ere  by  the  ashy  remnant  of  dim  outbumt  coals  ; 
Sits,  crouciiing  on  the  ground,  up-muffled,  some  hng«  Crone ; 
Not  as  in  sleep  she  sat,  but  as  in  drowsy  muse. 
Wth  ordering  voice  I  bid  her  rise ; '  nought  doubting  'twas 
lie  Stewardess  the  King,  at  parting  hence,  had  left. 
But,  heedless,  shrunk  together,  sits  she  modonless ; 
And,  as  I  chid,  at  last  outstretch'd  her  lean  right  arm. 
As  if  she  bedioti'd  me  from  hall  and  hearth  away. 
I  turn  indignant  from  her  and  hasten  out  forthwith 
Towards  the  steps  whereon  aloft  the  Thalamos 
Adorned  rises  ;  and  near  by  it  the  Treasure-room;  , 
When  lo  [  the  Wmider  starts  abruptly  from  the  floor  ; 
Imperious,  barring  my  advance,  displays  herself 
In  haggard  stature,  hollow  bloodshot  eyes ;  a  shape 
Of  hideous  strangeness,  to  perplex  all  sight  and  thou^t. 
But  I  discourse  to  the  air :  for  words  in  vain  attempt 
To  body  forth  to  sight  the  form  that  dwells  in  us. 
'nieru  see  herself!  i>he  ventures  forward  to  the  lig'ht  I 
Here  we  are  masters  till  our  Lord  and  King  shall  come. 
Hie  ghastly  births  of  Night,  Apollo,  beauty's  fhend, 
Disperses  back  to  their  abysses,  or  subdues. 
PuoacTAB  enitrt  on  tte  tAreahaid,  bttwtm  the  door-poHi. 
Chokus. 
Much  have  I  seen,  and  strange,  though  the  ringlets 
Youthliil  and  thick  still  wave  round  my  temples : 
•  l«uler  or  tha  Chortu. 
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Tenon  a  many,  war  and  its  borrore 
WilnesB'd  I  once  in  IKon'a  Difl^t, 
When  it  fell 

Thorough  the  clanging,  doud-coTer'd  din  nf 
OnruBhii^  warriors,  beard  I  th'  Immortals 
Shouting  in  anger,  heard  I  Bellona's 
Iroo-toned  voice  resound  fiom  without 
City-wards, 

Ah !  the  citjryet  stood  ;  with  ita 
Bnlwarks ;  iTion  safely  yet 
Towei'd ;  but  spreading  from  houH  o?er 
House,  the  flame  did  begirdle  us ; 
Sea-like,  red,  loud  and  billowy; 
Hither,  tbitber,  aa  tempest-floods. 
Over  the  deUh-drded  city. 
Flying,  saw  I,  thro'  heat  and  thro' 
Gloom  and  glare  of  that  fire-ocean. 
Shapes  of  Gods  In  their  wrathtiilQeas, 
Stalking  grim,  fierce,  and  terrible, 
Oiant-hif^,  thro'  the  luridly 
Flame-dy'd  dusk  of  that  vapour. 
Did  I  see  it,  or  woa  it  but 
Terror  of  heart  that  fasbioned 
Forms  so  afliif^tiDg?     Know  con  I 
Never :  but  here  that  I  view  this 
HorriUe  "niing  with  my  own  eyes. 
This  of  a  surety  believe  I : 
^  Yea,  I  could  dutch't  in  my  fingers 
Did  not,  from  Shape  bo  dangerous. 
Fear  at  a  distance  keep  me. 

Which  of  old  Phorcya' 

Daughters  then  art  thou  f 

For  I  compare  thee  to 

That  generation. 

Art  thou  belike,  of  the  Graite, 

Gray-bora,  one  eye  and  one  tooth 

Uaing  alternate. 

Child  or  descendant? 

Darest  thou,  Ha{^;ard, 

Close  by  such  beauty, 

'Fore  the  divine  glance  of 

Phcebus,  display  thee  ? 

But  display  as  it  pleases  thee ; 

For  the  ugly  he  heedeth  aot,\ 

As  his  bright  eye  yet  never  did 

look  (H>  a  shadow. 
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Bat  u  mortals,  alu  fi»  it  1^ 
Law  of  Destiny  bwrdou  us 
With  the  unspeakable  eye-sorrow 
Which  such  a  ug^t,  nnblesaed,  detestable, 
Doth  in  loTsra  of  beauty  awalten. 

Nay  than,  bear,  nnce  thou  ihamelesdy 
Ccmi'st  fintli  fronting  us,  bear  only 
Cones,  hear  all  manner  of  threotoiings. 
Oat  of  the  aconfnl  lips  of  the  happier 
That  were  unde  by  the  Deities.  <■ 

Phohcyas.  Old  Ib  the  saw,  but  high  and  true  TamainB  its  sense. 
That  Shame  and  Beauty  ne'er,  together  hand  in  hand. 
Were  seen  pumie  their  journey  orer  the  earth's  graen  path.  ^ 
Deep-iooted  dwells  aa  ancient  hatred  in  these  two  ; 
So  that  wherorer,  on  dieir  way,  one  haps  to  meet 
Tbe  other,  eadt  oa  its  adrersary  tuns  its  back; 
Umb  kasbsiu  forth  tbe  fteler  on  its  separate  road; 
Shaioeall  in  sorrow,  Beau^  pert  and  lig^t  ofmood; 
Till  the  hollow  night  of  Orcus  catches  it  at  length. 
If  age  and  wrinkles  have  Dot  tamed  it  long  before. 
So  you,  ye  wantons,  wafled  hither  from  strange  lands, 
I  find  in  tumult,  like  the  tyan^a'  hoarse  jingliuff  flight, 
Hiat  over  our  heads,  in  long-drawn  cload,  sends  down 
Its  creaking  gabble,  and  tempts  the  silent  wanderer  that  he  look 
Aloft  at  them  a  moment :  but  they  go  their  way. 
And  be  goes  his  ;  so  also  will  it  be  with  us. 

Who  then  are  ye  ?  that  here  in  Bacchanalian  wis^ 

Like  drunk  ones,  ye  dare  uproar  at  this  Palace^ate  P 

Who  then  are  ye  Uiat  at  the  Stewardess  of  the  £ng'H  House 

Ye  howl,  as  at  the  moon  the  crabbed  brood  of  dogs  ? 

^Hiink  ye  'tis  hid  from  me  what  manner  of  thing  ye  are  ? 

Te  war-begotten,  fight-bred,  feather-headed  crew ! 

Lascivious  crew,  seducing  as  sedaced,  that  waste. 

In  rioting,  alike  the  soldier's  and  the  bargfie/s  strengtii ! 

Here  seeing  you  galher'd,  geeme  as  a  cicada-swarm 

Had  liglded,  covering  the  herbage  of  the  fields. 

Consumers  ye  of  others'  thrift,  ye  greedy-moulh'd 

Qiuck  squanderers  of  fiuita  men  gain  by  tedious  tail ; 

Crack'd  muket-ware,  stol'o  bought,  ajid  barter'd  troop  of  alaves! 

We  have  liiought  it  right  to  give  so  rnnch  of  these  stDgular 
expositions  and  altercations  !q  the  wards,  as  far  as  might  be,  of 
the  parties  themBelves ;  happy,  couM  ve,  in  any  measure,  have 
transfused  the  broad,  yet  rich  and  chaste  simplicity  of  these 
long  iambics ;  or  imitated  die  tonei  as  we  have  done  the  metr^ 
of  tihat  choral  song;  its  rode  eamestoeas,  and  tortuous^  awkward- 
3  0  2  looltiog 
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looking,  artlesB  strength,  u  we  hare  dtxie  its  dactyli  and  anapRsta, 
The  task  vas  no  easy  one ;  aod  we  remidn,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  little  contented  with  our  efforts  ;  having,  indeed,  no- 
thing to  boast  of  except  a  sincere  fidelitjr  to  the  original.  If  the 
reader,  through  such  distortion,  can  obtain  any  glimpse  of  Helena 
itself,  he  will  not  only  pardon  us,  bat  thank  us.  To  our  own 
mindB,  at  least,  there  is  everywhere  a  strange,  piquant,  quite 
peculiar,  charm  in  these  imitations  of  the  old  Grecian  style  ;  a 
dash  of  the  ridiculous,  if  we  might  say  so,  is  blended  with  the 
sublime,  yet  blended  with  it  softly,  and  only  to  temper  its  aus- 
terity ;  for  often,  so  graphic  is  the  delineation,  we  could  almost 
feel  as  if  a  rist&  were  opened  through  the  long  gloomy  distance 
of  ages,  and  we,  with  our  modem  eyes  and  modem  levity,  beheld 
afar  off,  in  clear  light,  the  very  figures  of  that  <dd  grave  time ; 
saw  them  again  livmg  in  their  old  antiquariaii  costume  and  envi- 
ronment, and  beard  them  audibly  discourse  in  a  dialect  which 
had  long  been  dead.  Of  all  this  no  man  is  more  master  than 
Goethe :  as  a  modem-antique  his  Iphigenie  must  be  considered 
unrivalled  in  poetry.  A  similar,  thoroughly  classical  smrit  will 
be  found  in  this  First  Part  of  Helena  ;  yet  the  manner  of  the  two 
pieces  is  essentially  different.  Here,  we  should  say,  we  are 
more  reminded  of  Sophocles,  perhaps  of  ^schylus,  than  of  £uri- 
pides:  it  is  more  rugged,  copious,  energetic,  inartificial;  a  still 
more  ancient  style.  How  very  prtmitlTe,  far  instance,  are  Helena 
and  Pborcyas  m  their  whole  deportment  here  1  How  frank  and 
downright  in  speech;  above  all,  how  minute  and  specific;  no 
glimpse  of*  philosophind  culture ;'  no  such  thing  as  a  '  general 
idea;'  thus,  every  different  object  seems  a  new  unknown  one, 
and  requires  to  be  separately  stated.  In  like  manner,  what  can. 
be  more  honest  and  edifying  than  the  chaunt  of  the  Chorus } 
With  what  inimitable  naivete  titej  recur  to  the  sack  of  Troy,  and 
endeavour  to  convince  themselves  that  they  do  actually  see  this 
'horrible  Thing;'  then  lament  the  law  of  Destiny  which  dooms 
them  to  such  'unspeakable  eye-sorrow;'  and,  finally,  break  forth 
into  sheer  cursing ;  to  all  which,  Phorcyas  answers  in  the  like 
free  and  plain-spoken  fashion. 

But  to  our  story.  This  hard-tempered  and  So  dreadfully  ugly 
old  lady,  the  reader  cannot  help  suspecting,  at  first  sight,  to  be 
some  cousin-german  of  Mephistopheles,  or,  indeed,  that  ^at 
Actor  of  all  Work  himself;  which  latter  suspicion  the  devilish 
nature  of  the  beldame,  by  degrees,  confimis  into  a  moral  cer- 
tainty. There  is  a  sarcasbc  malice  in  the  '  wise  old  Stewardess' 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Meanwhile  the  Chorus  and  the 
beldame  indulge  still  further  in  mutual  abuse ;  she  upbraiding 
them  with  their  giddiueas  and  wanton  disposition ;  they  cfaaunt- 
ing  unabatedly  her  extreme   deficiency  in  personal  charms. 

Heleoa, 
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Heleoa,  bowever,  interpoees ;  and  the  old  Gorgon,  pretendiDg 
that  she  hae  not  till  nov  recogniHed  the  stranger  to  be  her  Mia- 
tKBS,  amootha  herself  into  gentleneas,  affects  the  greatest  humi- 
lity, and  even  appeala  to  her  for  protection  against  the  insolence 
of  these  young  ones.  But  wicked  Phorcyas  is  only  waiting  her 
opportunity ;  still  neither  unwilling  to  wound,  nor  afraid  to  strike. 
Helena,  to  expel  some  unpleasant  vapoure  of  doubt,  ia  reviewing 
bei  past  history,  in  concert  with  Fborcyaa  ;  and  observes,  that 
the  latter  had  been  appointed  Stewardess  by  Menelaua,  on  his 
retmn  from  his  Cretan  expedition  to  Sparta.  No  sooner  ia 
Sparta  mentioned,  than  the  crone,  with  an  officious  air  of  helping 
out  tbe  story,  adds  : 

Which  thou  forsookest,  IUod'b  tower-encircled  town 
Preferring,  and  the  uneshausted  joys  of  Love. 

Helena.  Remind  me  not  of  joys ;  an  all  too  heavy  woe's 

Infinitude  soon  ftrilow'd,  crvshing  breast  and  heart. 

Pbosctas.  But  I  have  heard  thou  livest  on  earth  a  douhle  life ; 

In  lUon  seen,  and  seen  the  while  in  Egypt  too. 
Hel.        Confound  not  so  tbe  weakness  of  my  weary  sense; 

Here  even,  wtio  or  what  I  am,  I  know  it  not. 

Paoa.     Then  I  have  heard  how,  from  the  hollow  Realm  of  Shades. 
Achilles,  too,  did  fervently  unite  himself  to  thee  ; 
^y  earlier  love  reclaiming,  spite  of  all  Fate's  laws. 
Hel,        To  him  the  Vision,  I  a  Vision  joined  myself: 

It  was  a  dream,  the  very  words  may  teach  us  this. 
But  I  am  faint ;  and  to  myself  a  Vision  grow. 

(Sink*  into  the  amu  of  one  divitwn  of  the  Chonu.J 
Cnoaus. 
Silence !  silence ! 
Evil'ey^  evil-tongued,  then ! 
Tbro'  BO  shrivelled-up,  one-tooth'd  a 
Mouth,  what  good  can  come  from  that 
Throat  of  horrors  detestable— 
—In  which  style  they  continue  muaically  rating  her,  till  *  Heleoa 
baa  recovered,  and  again  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Choma }' 
when  Phorcyas,  with  the  most  wheedling  ur,  hastens  to  greet  her, 
in  B  new  sort  of  verse,  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  h^pened; 
FuoK.     Issues  forth  from  pesring  cloud  the  sun  t^  this  bright  day : 

If  when  veil'd  she  so  could  diarm  us,  now  her  beams  in 

splendour  blind. 
As  the  world  doth  look  before  thee,  in  such  gentle  wise  thou 

look'sL 
Let  them  call  me  so  unlovely,  what  is  lovely  know  I  well. 
Hxl. 
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HiK.       Comeiomverin^lnxntlMVcUwfaidiintintfifatiicudrdad 
me, 
Otad  I  wer«  to  mt  igun,  a  spftoe ;  ao  weary  are  m;  limbs. 
Tet  it  well  becometh  oumbs,  all  mortals  it  becmneth  wdl. 
To  poBtess  their  beartA  in  patience,  and  await  wbat  can  betide. 

Phok.      Whilst  tboa  staudest  in  thy  gnatneas,  in  tfaj  beauty  here. 

Says  thy  look  that  thou  comnuuideBt :  what  conuBanJst 
thou  ?    Speak  it  ouL 

HiL.        To  conclnde  your  qnarrel'a  idle  loitering  be  prepai'd : 
Haste,  arrange  the  Sacrifice,  the  King  conunanded  me. 

Phoe.      All  is  ready  in  tbePalace,  bowl  and  tripod,  Bbarp-ground'axe; 
For  bespTinkling,  for  befiuning :  now  the  Victtm  let  us  see. 

Hbl.        Tbis  the  King  affxrinted  noL 

Phor.  Spoke  not  of  this  ?  O  word  of  woe  ! 

Hel.       What  strange  sorrow  ovczpowers  thee  ? 

PnoK.  Queen,  'tis  thou  he  meant. 

Hbi,.        I? 

Phob.         And  these. 

Chokus.  O  woe !  O  woe  I 

Phol  Thou  fidlest  by  tlie  axe^s  stroke. 

Hel.         Horrible,  yet  look'd-fbr :  h^ess  I ! 

Phor.  Inevitable  seems  it  me. 

'   Choroi.  Ah,  andoB?    What  will  become  of  as? 

Phor.  She  dies  a  noble  death : 

Te,  on  the  high  Beam  within  that  bears  the  raAcTS  and  the  roof, 
As  in  Urdiug-tinie  so  many  woodlarks,  in  a  row,  aball  aprawL 

Helrna  and  Chorus.  fSlandattouitdtdandtaror'dnidc;  intxpnt' 
rive,  wdl-cmutrted  grovfvig!) 

Phor.       Poor  spvAica  !—All  like  frozen  statues  there  ye  stand, 
In  fright  to  leave  the  Day  which  not  belongs  to  you. 
No  man  or  spectre,  more  than  you,*  ia  fond  to  quit 
The  Upper  Light ;  yet  rescue,  respite  finds  not  one  : 
All  know  it,  all  believe  H,  few  delight  in  it 
Enough,  'tis  over  with  yon !    And  so  let's  to  work. 
How  the  cursed  old  beldame  enjoys  the  agony  of  these  poor 

Shades:  nay,  we  suspect,  she  is  laughing  id  her  sleeve  at  the 

TeiT  classicism  of  this  drama,  which  she  herself  lias  contrired, 

and  is  even  now  helping  to  enact  I      Observe,  she  has  quitted 

her  octameter  trochaics  agtun,  and  taken  to  plain  blank  verse ; 

a  sign,  perhfqm,  that  she  is  getting  weary  of  uie  whole  classic^ 

concern  I     But  however  this  may  be,  she  now  daps  her  hands ; 

whereupon  certain  distorted  dwarf  fignres  appear  at  the  door, 

and,  with  great  speed  and  agility,  at  her  order,  bring  forth  the 
.  sacrificial  apparatus  ;  on  vldch  she  fiuls  not  to  descant  demon- 
stratively, explaining  the  purpose  of  the  several  aAicles  as  they 

are  BuccesBivcly  fitted  up  before  her.    Here  is  the  'gold-homed 

alUr,' 
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altar,'  the  '  axe  glittering  over  ite  silTer  edge ;'  then  there  must 
be  '  watei-unis  to  wash  the  black  blood'a  defilement,'  and  a 
*  precious  mat'  to  kneel  oq^  for  the  victim  is  to  be  beheaded 

3neeiilike.     On  all  hands,  mortal  horror !      But  Phorcyas  hints 
arkly  that  there  is  still  a  way  of  escape  left ;  thiH,  of  course^ 

every  one  is  In  deepest  eagemees  to  learn.      Here,  one  would 

think,  she  might  for  once  come  to  the  point  without  dU^eaBion ; 

bnt  Fhorcyu  baa  her  own  way  of  Btotiug  a  ^t.  She  wus  com- 
mences : 

PHoa.'      Whoso,  collecting  store  of  wtalth,  at  home  abides 
To  par^  in  due  seanon  his  hi^h  dwelJing'B  walls. 
And  pmdent  ^ard  hii  roof  from  inroad  of  the  rain. 
With  him.  thro'  long  still  yeara  of  life,  it  shall  be  welJ. 
But  he  who  iigbtly,  in  tuB  folly,  bent  to  mre, 
O'ersteps  with  wand'ring  foot  ^  threshold's  sacred  line. 
Will  find,  at  bis  return,  the  ancimt  plai»,  indeed, 
Stilt  there,  but  else  all  slter'cl,  if  not  oveitiirowB. 

Hel.        Why  these  trite  saws  ?  Thou  wert  to  teach  us,  not  reprove. 

Phok.       Historical  it  is,  is  nowise  a  reproof. 

Sea-roving',  steei'd  King  Menelaus,  brisk  from  bay  to  bay; 
Descended  on  all  ports  and  isles,  a  plundering  foe. 
And  still  came  bock  with  booty,  which  yet  moulders  here. 
.  Then  by  the  walls  of  Ilion  spent  he  ten  long  years ; 
How  many  in  his  homeward  voyage  were  hard  to  know. 
But  all  tku  while  bow  stands  it  here  with  Tyndams' 
Hi^  house  ?  How  stands  it  with  his  own  domains  around  ? 

Hei<        Is  love  of  railing,  then,  so  Interwoven  with  thee. 

That  thus,  except  to  chide,  thou  canst  not  move  thy  lips? 

Phoi.       So  many  years  forsaken  stood  the  mountain  glen, 

Which,  north  from  Sparta,  towards  the  higher  land  ascends 

Behind  Taygftus;  where,  as  yet  a  merry  brook, 

Eurotaa  gurglex  on,  and  then,  along  our  Vale, 

In  sep'rate  streams  sbnjad  outflowing  feeds  your  Swsns. 

Iliere,  backwards  in  the  rocky  hills,  a  daring  race 

Have  fla'd  themselves,  forth  issuing  from  Cimmerian  N^t ; 

An  inexpugnable  stronghold  have  piled  aloA, 

From  whiw  they  harry  land  and  people  as  they  please. 

HeL.         Mow  coold  they  ?    All  impossible  it  seems  to  me. 

Phos.       Enough  of  time  they  had:  'tis  haply  twenty  years. 

Hbl.       Is  One  the  Master?    Are  there  Rohhers  many?  leagued? 

Paoa.      Not  Robbers  these :  yet  many,  and  the  Master  One. 
Of  Idm  I  say  no  ill,  tho'  hither  too  he  came. 
What  might  not  he  have  took  ?  yet  did  content  himself 
With  some  small  Present,  so  he  called  it.  Tribute,  not. 

Hbl:       How  looks  he  ? 

I^oK.  Nowise  ill  ?    To  me  he  pleasant  look'd. 

A  jocund, 
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AJocnnd.  gallant,  haniy,  handatHne  man  itja, 

And  rational  in  speech,  as  of  the  Greeks  are  few. 

We  call  the  folk  Barbariaoa  ;  yet  I  questioa  muih 

If  one  there  be  so  cruel,  as  at  Ilion 

Full  many  of  our  best  heroes  man-devouring  were. 

I  do  respect  his  greatness,  and  confide  in  Mm. 

And  for  his  Tower !  This  with  yoiu-  own  eyes  ye  should  see : 

Another  thing  it  is  than  clumsy  boulder-work. 

Such  as  our  Fathers,  nothing  scnipling,  huddled  up, 

Cyclopean,  and  like  Cyclops-builders,  one  rude  crag 

On  other  rude  crags  tumbling :  in  that  ToVr  of  theirs 

Tis  plumb  and  level  all,  and  done  by  squarv  and  rule. 

Look  on  it  from  without !    HeaVnward  it  soare  on  hi^ 

So  straight,  so  tight  of  joint,  and  mirror-smooth  as  steel : 

Toclamberthere— Nay,  even  your  very  lliou^t  slides  down. 

And  then,  within,  such  courts,  broad  spaces,  all  around, 

Wtfa  masonry  encompassed  of  every  sort  and  use : 

There  have  ye  arches,  archlets,  pillars,  pillarieta, 

Balcanies,  galleries,  for  looking  out  and  in. 

And  coats  (^  arms. 

Cho,  Of  arms  ?  What  mesn'st  thou  ? 

Phok.  Ajax  bore 

A  twisted  Snake  on  hta  Shield,  as  ye  yoorselvn  have  Been. 
The  Seven  also  before  Hebes  bore  carved  work 
Each  on  his  Shield ;  devices  rich  and  full  of  sense : 
Hiere  skw  ye  moon  and  stars  of  the  nightly  heaven's  vault, 
And  goddesses,  and  heroes,  ladders,  torches,  swords. 
And  dangerous  tools,  such  as  in  stonn  o'erfitll  good  tOWOB- 
Escutcheons  of  like  sort  our  heroes  also  bear: 
Hiere  see  ye  lions,  eagles,  daws  besides,  and  bllb, 
Hie  buBalo-homs,  and  wings,  and  roses,  peacock4ula; 
And  bandelets,  gold  and  black  and  silver,  blue  and  red. 
Such  like  are  there  uphung  in  Halls,  row  after  row ; 
In  Halls,  so  large,  ao  lof^.  boundless  as  the  World ; 
There  might  ye  dance  1 

Cao,  Ha !  Tell  us,  are  there  dancers  there  ? 

Phob,      The  best  on  earth !    A  golden-haii'd,  fi«sh,  younker  bend. 
They  breathe  of  youth  ;  Paris  alone  ao  breath'd  when  to 
Our  Queen  he  came  too  near. 

Bkl.  Tbon  quite  dost  lose 

l^etenonr  of  thy  story;  say  me  thy  last  word. 

Phoh.       Thyself  wilt  ssy  ft:  ssy  in  earnest  audibly,  Tes  ! 
Next  moment,  I  surroiuid  thee  with  that  Tow'r, 

The  st^  IB  questionable :  for  is  not  thia  Pborcyu  a  person  of 
Uie  most  Buepicious  character ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  certun  that 

Bhe 
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■he  IB  a  Turk  in  gma,  and  will  almost,  of  a  enrety,  go  how  it 
may,  turn  good  into  bad  ?  And  yet,  what  ib  to  be  done  ?  A 
trumpet,  said  to  be  that  of  Menelaus,  sounds  in  the  distance ;  at 
which  Ute  Chorus  shrink  together  in  increased  terror.  Fhoicyas 
coldly  reminds  them  of  Deiphobus,  with  his  slit  nose,  as  a  small 
token  of  Menelaus'  turn  of  thinking  on  these  matters ;  supposes, 
however,  that  there  is  now  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  the  issue, 
and  die  with  propriety.  Helena  hiw  no  wish  to  die,  either  with 
propriety  or  improprietv :  she  pronounces,  though  with  a  faulter- 
ing  resolve,  the  dehnitire  Yes.  A  burst  of  joy  breaks  from  the 
Chorus;  thick  fog  rises  all  round;  in  the  inidst  of  which,  as  we 
learn  from  their  wild  tremulous  chaunt,  they  feel  themselves 
hurried  through  the  mr :  Eurotas  is  swept  from  sight,  and  the 
cry  of  its  Swans  fades  ominously  away  in  the  distance ;  for  now, 
as  we  suppose, '  Tyndarus'  high  House,'  with  all  its  appendages, 
is  rushing  back  into  the  depths  of  the  Past ;  old  Lacedismon  has 
agiun  becoiue  new  3£isitra ;  only  Taygetus,  with  another  name, 
remiuns  unchanged;  and  the  King  of  Rivers  feeds  among  his 
■edges  quite  a  different  race  of  Swans  than  those  of  Leda  I  The 
mist  is  passing  away,  but  yet,  to  the  horror  of  the  Chorus,  no 
dear  daylight  returns.  Dim  masses  rise  round  them :  Phorcyas 
has  vanished.  Is  it  a  castle  ?  Is  it  a  cavern  ?  They  find  them- 
selves in  the  *  Interior  Court  of  the  Tower,  surrounded  with  rich 
fantastic  buildings  of  the  middle  ages  T 

If,  hitherto,  we  have  moved  along,  with  considerable  conve- 
mence,  over  ground  singular  enough,  indeed,  yet,  the  nature  of 
it  once  understood,  affording  firm  footing  and  no  unpleasant 
scenery,  we  come  now  to  a  strange  mixed  element,  in  which  it 
seems  aa  if  neither  walking,  swimming,  nor  even  fiying,  coold 
rightly  avail  ns.  We  have  cheerfully  admitted,  and  honestly 
believed,  that  Helena  and  her  Chorus  were  Shades;  but  now 
they  appear  to  be  changing  into  mere  Ideas,  mere  Metaphors, 
or  poetic  Thoughts !  Faust,  too,  for  he,  as  every  one  sees,  must 
be  lord  of  this  Fortress,  is  a  much  altered  man  since  we  liwt  met 
him.  Nay,  sometimes  we  could  fancy  he  were  only  acting  a 
part  on  this  occasion;  were  a  mere  mummer,  representiDB-  not 
■o  much  his  own  natural  penonalitp,  as  some  shadow  and  im- 
personation of  his  hUtory  ;  not  so  much  his  own  Faustship,  as 
the  Tradition  of  Faust's  adventures,  and  the  Genius  of  the  People 
among  whom  this  took  its  rise.  For,  indeed,  he  has  strange 
gifts  of  flying  through  the  air,  and  living,  in  apparent  friendship 
and  contentment,  with  mere  Eidolons ;  and,  being  excessively 
reserved  withal,  he  becomes  qot  a  litUe  enigmatic.  In  fact,  our 
whole  *Intcriade'  changesite'character  at  this  point:  the  Greek 

■^le 
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style  passes  abrnptly  into  the  Spahiah;  at  one  bound  we  have 
left  the  Seven  be/ore  TTiebet,  and  got  into  the  Vida  es  SueSo.  The 
action,  too,  becomes  more  and  more  typical;  or  rather  we  should 
Bay  half-typlckd ;  for  it  will  neither  hold  rightly  together  aa  alle- 
gory Dor  as  matter  of  fact. 

■  Tbaa  do  we  see  ourselrea  hesitating  on  the  verge  of  a  wondrous 
legion,  'neither  Bea  nor  good  dry  land;'  full  of  shapes  and 
musical  tones,  but  all  dim,  fluctuating,  unsubstanUal,  chaotic. 
Danger  there  is  that  the  critic  may  require  '  both  oar  and  sail ;' 
nay,  it  will  be  well  if,  like  that  oth^  great  Traveller,  he  meet 
not  some  vast  vacuity,  where,  all  unawares. 

Fluttering  his  pennons  vatn. 

Ten  thousand  mthom  deep 
and  so  keep  filing  till 

The  BtroDg  rebufTof  some  tumultuous  cloud, 

Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurry  him 

As  many  miles  aloft  .... 
— Meaning,  probably,  that  he  is  to  be  '  blown  np '  by  nonplussed 
aod  justly  exasperated  Review-reviewers! — Nevertheless,  unap- 
palled  by  these  posubilities,  we  venture  forward  into  this  impal- 
pable Idinbo ;  and  must  endeavour  to  render  such  account  of  the 
*  sensible  species,'  and  '  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,'  we  may  meet 
there,  as  shall  be  moderately  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

In  the  little  Notice  from  the  Author,  quoted  above,  we  were 
bid  Bpedally  observe  in  what  way  and  manner  Faust  would  pre- 
sume to  court  this  World's-beauty.  We  must  say,  his  style  of 
gallantry  seems  to  us  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  high-flowa 
description,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a  little  et^Uuutic.  In  their  own 
eyes,  Helena  and  her  Chorus,  encircled  in  this  Gothic  court, 
appear,  for  some  minutes,  no  better  than  captives :  bat,  suddenly 
issuing  from  galleries  and  portals,  and  descending  the  stura  in 
stately  procession,  are  seen  a  numerous  suite  of  Pages,  whose 
gay  habiliments  and  red  downy  cheeks  are  greatly  admired  by 
the  ChoniB :  these  bear  with  them  a  throne  and  canopy,  with 
footstools  and  cushions,  and  every  other  necessary  apparatus  of 
loyalty ;  the  portable  machine,  as  we  gather  from  tne  Chorus, 
is  soon  put  together ;  and  Helena,  being  reverently  beckoned  into 
the  same,  is  thus  forthwith  constituted  Sovereign  of  the  whole 
Establishment.  To  herself  such  royalty  still  seems  a  little 
dubious;  but  no  sooner  have  the  Pages,  in  long  train,  ^rly  de- 
scended, than  '  Faust  appears  above,  on  the  stairs,  in  knightly 
court-dress  of  the  middle  ages,  and  with  deliberate  dignity  comes 
down,'  astoni^ing  the  poor  '  feather-headed '  CbtMUs  with  the 
gracefulness  ol  bis  dqiortmeot  and  his  more  than  human  beauty. 
He  leads  with  him  a  culprit  in  fetters ;  and,  by  way  of  introduc- 
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tion^  expluna  to  Helena  that  this  man,  I^eetu,  has  deserved 
deadi  by  hia  miscondnct,  but  tliat  to  her,  as  Qaeen  of  the  Castle, 
must  appertain  the  right  of  dooming  or  of  pardoniilg  him.  The 
crime  of  LynceuB  is,  mdeed,  of  an  extraoriUnaiy  nature  :  be  was 
Warder  of  the  Tower ;  but  now,  though  gifted,  as  his  name  im- 
ports, -with  the  keenest  naion,  he  has  fuled  in  vaming  Fauat 
that  BO  august  a  viriter  was  i^iproaching,  and  thus  occauoned  tiie 
most  dretulftil  breech  of  pcditMieBS.  I/ynceus  pleads  guilty : 
quick-sighted  as  a  lynx,  in  usual  cases  he  baa  been  bUnded  with 
excess  of  light  iu  tnis  instance.  While  Jooking  towards  the 
orient  at  the  '  course  of  morning,'  be  noticed  *  a  sun  rise  won- 
derfully in  the  south,'  and,  all  hu  senses  taken  ca{>tive  by  such 
Burpasaing  beauty,  he  no  longer  knew  his  right  hand  from  his 
left,  or  could  more  a  limb,  or  utter  a  word,  to  aonounce  her  ar- 
rival. Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  Helena  sees  room 
for  extending  the  ro^  prerogatiTe ;  and  fJter  expressing  un- 
feigned r^ret  at  this  so  &tal  influeoce  of  her  charms  over  the 
whole  male  sex,  dismisses  the  Warder  with  a  reprieve.  We 
must  beg  our  readers  to  keep  an  eye  oa  this  Innamorato ;  for 
there  may  be  meaning  in  him.  Here  is  the  pleading,  which  pro- 
duced so  fine  an  effect,  given  in  bis  own  words : 

Ijet  me  kneel  and  let  me  view  her, 

Let  me  live,  or  let  me  die. 

Slave  to  this  hlgfa  woman,  truer 

Hion  a  bwidamaii  bom.  am  L 

Watehiiig'  o'er  Ote  course  of  mmvin^, 

EastTTud,  as  I  maik  it  ran. 

Rose  there,  all  the  sky  adomhig 

Strangely  in  the  south  a  sun. 

Draws  my  look  towards  those  places. 

Not  the  ralley  not  the  heif^ht, 

Not  the  earth  s  or  heaven's  spaces  ; 

She  alone  the  queen  of  light. 

Eye»fffat  truly  hatb  been  lent  me. 

Like  the  lynx  on  highest  tree ; 

Boots  not ;  for  amaze  hath  ehent  me : 

Do  I  dream,  or  do  I  see  7 

Knew  I  ao^t  ?  or  could  I  ever 

Think  of  tow'r  or  bolted  gate  ? 

Vapours  waver,  vapours  sever. 

Such  a  goddess  comes  in  state ! 

Eye  and  heart  I  must  surrender 

Drown'd  as  in  a  radiant  sea ; 

That  high  creature  with  her  splendour 

Blinding  all  hath  blinded  me. 
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I  forgot  the  mrdei's  thrty ; 
Trumpet,  challoige,  vtxd  of  oall : 
CbajD  me.  threaten:  save  this  beauty 
Stilb  thy  anger,  saves  her  threll. 

Save  him  accordingly  she  did  :  btit  no  Hooner  is  he  dismiased, 
and  Faust  has  made  a  remark  on  the  multitude  of  '  arrows'  which 
she  ifl  darting  forth  on  all  aides,  than  Lynceus  retuma  in  a  still 
madder  humour.  'Re-enter  Lynceus  with  a  Chesty  and  Men 
carrying  otiier  Chests  behind  him.* 

Ltnceub.     Thou  see'at  me,  Queen,  agtun  advance. 
The  wealthy  b^^  of  thee  one  glance  ; 
He  look'd  at  thee,  end  feels  e'er  since 
As  be^«r  poor,  and  rich  as  prince. 

What  was  1  erst?  What  am  I  grown? 
Wbat  have  I  meant,  or  done,  or  known  ? 

What  boots  the  sharpest  force  of  eyes  ? 

Back  from  thy  throne  it  baffled  flies. 

From  Eastward  marching  came  we  on. 

And  soon  the  West  was  lost  and  won ; 

A  long  broad  army  forth  we  pass'd. 

The  foremost  knew  not  of  the  lost. 

Tlie  first  did  fall,  the  second  stood. 

The  third  hew'd  in  with  falchion  good ; 

And  still  the  next  had  prowess  more, 

Forgot  the  thoosanda  slain  before^ 

We  stormed  along,  we  rushed  space 

Ihe  masters  we  from  place  to  place. 

And  where  I  lordly  nded  to  day. 

To-morrow  another  did  rob  and  slay. 

Wetook'd:  our  choice  was  qnickly  made; 

ITiis  snatch'd  with  him  the  fairest  Maid, 

That  seiz'd  the  Steer,  for  burden  bent. 

The  Horses  all  and  sundry  wenL 

But  I  did  love  apart  to  spy 

The  rarest  things  could  meet  the  eye ; 

Whate'er  in  others'  hands  I  saw. 

That  was  for  me  but  chaff  and  straw. 

For  treasures  did  I  keep  a  look. 

My  keen  eyes  pierc'd  to  every  nook ; 

Into  all  pockets  I  could  see. 

Transparent  each  strong-box  to  me. 

And  heaps  of  Gold  I  gained  this  way. 

And  precious  Stones  of  clearest  ray  : 

Now  Where's  the  Diamond  meet  to  shine  ? 

Tis  meet  alone  for  breast  like  thine. 
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So  let  (be  Pesrl  from  depths  of  sea. 
In  curious  stringlets  wave  on  thee : 
The  Ruby  for  some  covert  seeks, 
Tis  pal'd  by  redness  of  thy  cheeks. 
And  so  the  richest  treasure  is  brought 
Before  thy  throne  as  best  it  ought ; 
Beneath  Uiy  feet  here  let  me  lay 
Hie  fruit  of  many  a  bloody  fray. 
So  niany  chests  ire  now  do  bear ; 
-  More  chests  I  haTe,  and  finer  ware : 
Think  me  but  to  be  near  thee  vorth, 
Whole  treasure-TBults  I  empty  forth. 
For  scarcely  art  thou  hither  sent. 
All  hearts  and  wills  to  thee  are  bent ; 
Our  riches,  reason,  strength,  we  must. 
Before  the  loveliest  lay  as  duaL 
AU  this  I  reckon'd  great,  and  mine. 
Now  small  I  reckon  it,  and  thine. 
I  thon^t  it  worthy,  high,  and  good ; 
TTis  naught,  poor,  and  misunderstood. 
So  dwindles  what  roy  glory  was, 
A  heap  of  mown  and  wither'd  grass: 
What  worth  it  had,  and  now  does  lack, 
O,  with  one  kind  look,  give  it  back ! 
Faust.  Away  1  away !  take  back  the  bold-eam'd  load, 
Kot  blam'd  indeed,  but  also  not  rewarded. 
Hers  is  already  whatsoe'er  our  Tower 
Of  costliness  conceals,     Qo  heap  me  treasures 
On  treasures,  yet  with  Order ;  let  the  blaze 
Of  Pomp  unspeakable  appear  ;  the  ceilings 
Gem-fVetted,  shine  like  skies ;  a  Paradise 
Of  limess  life  create.     Before  her  feet 
Unfolding  quick,  let  flow'Ty  carpet  roll 
Itself  from  llow'ry  carpet,  that  her  step 
Hay  Ught  on  sofhiess,  and  her  eye  meet  nought 
But  sploidour  blinding  only  not  (he  Gods. 
Jjnc,  Small  is  what  our  Lord  doth  say  ; 
Servants  do  It ;  'tia  but  play : 
For  o'er  all  we  do  or  dream 
Will  this  Beauty  reign  supreme. 
Is  not  all  our  host  grown  lame  ? 
Every  sword  ia  blunt  and  lame. 
To  a  form  of  such  a  mould 
Sun  himself  is  dull  aid  cold ; 
To  the  richness  of  that  face. 
What  is  beauty,  what  is  grace. 
Loveliness  we  saw  or  thought  ? 
All  is  empty,  all  is  nou^t.  Aw 
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And  herewith  esit  hyaeea*,  uid  we  lee  no  moie  of  him  \  We 
have  said  that  we  thought  there  might  be  method  ia  thia  ma^ess. 
In  fact,  the  aUegoiical,  or  at  least  fantastic  and  figuratire,  cha- 
racter of  the  whde  action  is  growing  more  and  more  decided 
every  moment.  Helena,  we  mast  eonjectare,  it  in  the  course 
of  this  her  real  historical  intrigue  wi^  Fanet,  to  present,  at  the 
same  time,  some  dim  adumbration  of  Grecian  Art,  and  its  flight 
to  the  Northern  Nations,  when  driven  by  stress  of  War  from  its 
own  country.  Faust's  Tower  will,  in  tnis  case,  afford  not  only 
a  convenient  station  for  lifting  black-mail  over  the  neighbouring 
district,  but  a  cunning,  though  vague  and  fluctuating,  emblem  ^ 
the  Product  of  Teutonic  Mind ;  the  Science,  Art,  Institutions  of 
theNortbmen,  of  whose  Spirit  and  Genius  ha  himself  may  in  some 
degree  become  the  representative.  In  this  way,  the  extravagant 
hom^e  and  admiration  ptud  to  Helena  are  not  without  uieir 
meaning.  The  manner  of  her  arrival,  enveloped  as  she  was  in 
thick  clouds,  and  fri^tened  onwards  by  hostile  trumpets,  may 
also  have  more  or  less  pn^riety.  And  who  is  Liynceus,  the  mad 
Watchman  ?  We  cannot  but  suspect  him  of  being  a  Schoolman 
Philosopher,  or  School  Philosophy  itself,  in  disguise;  and  that 
thia  wonderful '  march '  of  his  haa  a  covert  allustoa  to  the  great 
'  march  of  intellect,'  which  did  march  in  those  old  ages,  though 
only  at '  ordinary  time.'  We  observe,  the  military,  one  afterthe 
other,  all  fell;  for  discoverers,  like  other  men, must  die;  but 
*  still  the  next  had  prowess  more,'  and  foigot  the  tjiousands  that 
had  sunk  in  clearing  the  way  for  him.  However,  Lynceus,  in  his 
love  of  plunder,  did  not  take  '  the  fairest  maid,'  nor  '  the  steer ' 
fit  for  burden,  but  rather  jewels  and  other  rare  articles  of  value; 
in  which  quest  his  high  power  of  eyesight  proved  of  great  service 
to  him.  Better  had  it  been,  perhaps,  to  have  done  as  others  did, 
and  seized  '  the  bureat  maid,'  or  even  the  '  steer  *  fit  for  burden; 
or  one  of  the  '  horses '  which  were  in  such  request ;  for,  when 
he  quitted  practical  Science  and  the  philoaophy  of  life,  and  ad- 
dicted himself  to  curious  subtleties  and  Metaphysical  crotchets, 
what  did  it  avail  him  'i  At  the  first  ^nce  of  the  Gredan  beau^, 
he  found  that  it  was  '  naught,  poor,  and  miauoderstood.'  His 
extraordinary  obscuration  of  vision  on  Helena's  approach ;  his 
narrow  escape  from  death,  on  that  account,  at  the  hands  of 
Faust }  his  pardon  by  the  foir  Greek ;  his  subsequent  magnani- 
mous offer  to  her,  and  discourse  with  his  master  on  the  subject, 
— might  give  rise  to  various  considerations.  But  we  must  not 
loiter,  questioning  the  strange  Shadows  of  that  strange  country, 
who,  besides,  are  apt  to  mystify  one.  Oui  nearest  business  is 
to  get  across  it :  we  again  proceed.  ' 

Whoever 
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V/boevet  or  vhatever  Fsnst  aod  Helena  may  be,  they  are 
evid«itly  fiist  riuag  into  high  favour  with  each  oUier;  u.  indeed^ 
from  so  generous  a  gallaiit,  aod  bo  fair  a  dame,  waa  to  be  autiiu-. 
pated.  She  invites  him  to  At  with  hex  on  the  fiiroDe,  ao  ioBtan- 
taneously  acquired  by  force  of  her  charms ;  to  which  nacefol 
proposal,  he,  after  kuung  her  hand  io  knightly  wise,  nils  not 
to  -accede.  The  courtship  now  advances  qwce.  Helena  admires 
fhe  dialect  of  I^ceua,  and  how  *  oae  word  seemed  to  loss  the 
other,'  for  the  Waiter,  as  we  saw,  speaks  in  doggrel ;  and  she 
cannot  but  wish  that  she  also  had  some  such  talent.  Fausk 
assures  her  that  nothing  Is  more  easy  liian  this  same  practice  of 
rhyme :  it  is  but  Bpe^cina  right  »om  the  heart,  and  the  rest 
foUows  of  course.  Withal,  he  proposes  that  they  should  make 
a  trial  of  it  themselves.  The  experiment  succeeds  to  matual 
satisfaction  ;  for  not  only  can  they  two  build  the  lo^  rhyme,  in 
concert,  with  all  convenience,  but,  in  ibe  course  of  a  page  oi 
two  of  such  cran^,  inany  love-tokens  come  to  light ;  nav,  we 
find  by  the  Chorus,  that  the  wooing  lus  w^  nigh  reached  a 
lumpy  end  :  at  least,  the  two  are  '  uttlng  near  and  nearer  each 
other— shoulder  on  shoulder,  knee  by  knee,  hand  in  hand,  they 
are  swaying  over  the  throne's  up^ushioned  lordliness ;'  wfaicl^ 
surely,  are  promising  symptoms. 

Sucii  ill-timed  dalliaace  is  abruptly  disturbed  by  the  entrance 
of  Phorcyas,  now,  as  ever,  a  messenger  of  evil,  with  malignant 
tidings  that  Mendaus  is  at  hand,  witib  his  whole  force,  to  etomi 
the  Castle,  and  ferociously  avenge  his  new  injuries.  An  immense 
*  ex[4ouon  of  wgnals  from  the  towers,  of  trumpets,  clarions^ 
military  music,  and  the  march  of  numerous  anniea,'  confinas  the 
news.  Faust,  however,  treats  the  matter  coolly ;  chides  the 
unceremonious  trepidation  of  Phorcyas,  and  summons  his  men 
of  war ;  who  accordingly  enter,  steel-clad,  in  military  pomp,  and 
quitting  their  battalions,  gather  round  him  to  take  his  orders. 
ui  a  wild  Rndaric  ode,  delivered  with  due  emphasis,  he  directs 
them  not  so  much  bow  they  are  to  conquer  Menelaua,  whom 
doubtless  he  knows  to  be  a  sort  of  dream,  as  how  they  are  re- 
spectively to  manage  and  partition  the  Country  they  shall  hereby 
acquire.  Geimanus  is  to  have  '  the  bays  of  Corinth;'  while 
'  Achua,  with  its  hundred  dells,'  is  recommended  to  the  care  of 
Goth ;  the  host  of  the  Franks  mnst  go  towards  Elis ;  Messene  is 
to  be  the  Saxon's  share ;  and  Normann  is  to  clear  the  seas,  and 
make  Aigolis  great.  Sparta,  however,  is  to  continue  the  territory 
of  Helena,  and  be  queen  and  patroness  of  these  inferior  Duke- 
doms. In  all  this,  are  we  to  trace  some  faint  changeful  shadow 
ot  the  National  Qiaiacter  and  respective  Intellectual  Performance 
of  the  several  £un^)ean  tribes }  Or,  pertiaps,  of  the  real  History 

of 
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o£  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  irruption  of  the  northern  awaimSjissaing', 
like  Faust  and  his  air-muriora,  '  from  Cimmerian  Ni^t,'  and 
spreading  over  so  mxaj  isa  regions  ?  Perhaps  of  both,  and  of 
more ;  perhaps  properly  of  neiuer:  for  the  ^ole  has  a  cameleoa 
character,  changing  hue  as  we  look  on  it.  However,  be  this  aa 
it  may,  the  Chorus  cannot  sufficiently  admire  Faust's  strate^c 
&culty ;  and  the  troops  march  o%  without  speech  indeed^  but 
evidently  in  the  highest  spirits.  He  himself  concludes  with 
another  rapid  dithyrambic,  describing  the  Peninsula  of  Greece, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  typically  the  Region  of*  true  Poesy,  *  kissed 
by  the  sea-waterSt'  and  *  Imit  to  the  last  mountain-branch '  of 
the  firm  land.  There  is  a  wild  glowing  fire  in  these  two  odes; 
a  musical  indistinctness,  yet  enveloping  a  mgged,  keen  sense, 
which,  were  the  g^  of  rhyme  so  common  as  Faust  thinks  it,  we 
ahould  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  our  readers.  Agun  and 
again,  we  think  of  Calderon  and  his  JAfe  a  Dream. 

Faust,  as  he  resumes  his  seat  by  Helena,  observes  that  *  she 
is  sprung  from  the  highest  gods,  and  belongs  to  the  first  world 
alone.'  It  is  not  meet  that  bolted  towers  should  encircle  her ; 
and  near  by  Sparta,  over  the  hills,  *  Arcadia  blooms  in  etenuil 
strength  of  youth,  a  blissful  abode  for  them  two.'  '  Let  thrones 
pass  into  groves;  Arcadianly  free  be  such  felicity  1'  No  sooner 
said  than  done.  Our  Fortress,  we  suppose,  rushes  asunder  like 
a  Palace  of  Air,  for, '  the  sceae  altogether  changet.  A  seriet  of 
Orottoet  now  are  shut  in  by  close  Bowers,  Shady  Grove,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Socks,  which  encircles  the  place.  Ftatst  and  He~ 
lena  are  not  seen.     The  Chorus,  scattered  around,  lie  sleeping.' 

In  Arcadia,  the  business  grows  wilder  than  ever.  Phorcyas» 
who  has  now  become  wondeiiFully  civil>and  notwithstanding  her 
ugliness,  stands  on  the  best  footing  with  the  poor  light-headed 
Cicada-swarm  of  a  Chorus,  awakes  diem  to  hear  and  see  the  won- 
ders that  have  happened  so  shortly.  It  appears,  too,  that  there 
are  certain  '  Bearded  Ones '  (we  suspect.  Devils)  waiting  with 
anxiety,  '  sitting  watchful  there  below,'  to  see  the  issue  of  this 
exlfaordinary  transaction ;  but  of  these  Pfaorcyas  gives  her  silly 
women  no  hint  whatever.  She  tells  them,  in  gUb  phrase,  what 
great  things  are  in  the  wind.  Faust  and  Helena  have  been  hap- 
pier than  mortals  in  these  grottoes.  Phorcyas,  who  was  in  waiting, 
gradually  glided  away,  seeking '  roots,  moss,  and  rinds,'  on  house- 
hold duty  bent^  and  bo  '  they  two  remained  alone.' 

Choruh.  Talk*st  bb  if  within  those  grottoes  la;  whole  tracts  of  country. 
Wood  and  meadow,  rivers,  lakes ;  what  tales  thou  palm'st  on  us ! 

Phor.  Sure  enough,  ye  foolish  creatures!  These  are  unexplot'd  recesses  ;^ 
Hall  runs  out  on  hall,  spaces  there  on  spaceii ;  these  I  musb^  moed. 

But 
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But  at  once  re-echoes  fi-om  within  a  peal  of  1aue;hter: 

Peeping  in,  what  is  it  ?  Leaps  a  boy  from  Mothei's  breast  toFathe/s. 

From  the  Father  to  the  Mother :  such  a  fondling,  such  a  dandliugi 

Foolish  Love's  careasiiig,  teasing ;  cry  of  jest,  and  shriek  of  pleaaurei 

In  thnr  turn,  do  stun  me  quite. 

Naked,  without  wings  a  Genius,  Faun  in  hnmour  without  coarsenesK 

Spriogfl  he  sportful  on  the  ground  ;  but  the  ground  rerert>erating. 

Darts  him  up  to  airj  heights ;  and  at  the  third,  the  second  gambol. 

Touches  he  the  vaulWd  Roof 

Frighten'd  cries  the  Mother:  Bound  away,  away,  and  as  thou  pleasest. 

But,  my  Son,  beware  of  Flying ;  nings  nor  power  of  flight  are  thine. 

And  the  Father  thus  advises :  in  the  Earth  resides  the  virtue 

Which  so  fiist  doth  send  thee_upwards  ;  touch  but  with  thy  toe  the 

surfiice. 
Like  the  earth-born,  old  Anteus,  straightway  thou  art  strong  again. 
And  so  skips  he,  hither,  thither,  on  these  jagged  rocks ;  (rom  summit 
Still  to  summit,  all  about,  Uke  stricken  ball  rebounding,  springs. 
But  at  once  in  cleft  of  some  rude  cavern  sinking  has  he  vanish'd. 
And  so  seems  It  we  have  lost  him.  Mother  mourning.  Father  cheersher. 
Shrug  my  Moulders  I,  and  look  about  me.    But  again,  behold,  what 

vision! 
Are  there  treasures  lying  here  concealed?  rniere  he  is  again,  and 

garments 
Glittering,  flower-beatriped  has  on. 

Tassels  waver  from  his  arms,  about  his  bosom  flutter  breast-knots, 
In  his  hand  the  golden  Lyre ;  wholly  like  a  little  Phoebus, 
Steps  he  light  of  heart  upon  the  beetling  cliSs :  astonish'd  stand  we. 
And  the  Parents,  in  their  rapture,  fly  into  each  other's  anns. 
For  vhat  glittering's  that  about  liis  headP   Were  hard  to  say  what 

glitters. 
Whether  Jewels  and  gold,  or  Flame  of  all-subduing  strength  of  souL 
And  with  such  a  bearing  moves  he,  in  himself  this  boy  announces 
Future  Master  of  all  Beauty,  whom  the  Melodies  Eternal 
Do  inform  through  ev'ry  fibre ;  and  forthwith  so  shall  ye  bear  him. 
And  forthwith  so  shall  ye  see  him,  to  your  uttermost  amazement. 
The  Chorus  luggest,  in  their  simplicity,  that  this  clastic  little 
urchin  may  have  some  relationship  to  the  '  Son  of  Maia,'  who, 
in  old  tivoee,  whiaked  himself  so  nimbly  out  of  his  swaddling- 
clothefl,  and  stole  the  '  Sea-ruler's  trident '  and  '  HephKstos' 
tongs,'  and  rarious  other  articles,  before  he  was  well  span-long. 
But  Phorcyas  declares  all  this  to  be  superannuated  fables,  undt 
for  modem  uses.     And  now, '  u  beautiful  purely  melodious  mu- 
tic  of  Uringed  inatruments  resounds  Jrom  the  Cave,    jilHisten, 
and  soon  appear  deeply  moved.     It  continues  playing  in  full 
tone;'  while  £uphorion,  in  person,  makes  his  appearance,  '  in 
the  cottume  above  described  ;  larger  of  stature,  but  no  less  frolic- 
aome  and  tuneful. 
VOL.  t.  NO.  II.  3  H  Oar 
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Our  readers  Are  ftware  that  tbiB  Euphorioii,  the  ofhpriag  of 
Northern  C^iaFacter  wadded  to  Grecian  Cplture,  frieks  it  here  not 
-without  a  refenenoB  to  Modern  Poesy,  which  bad  a  birth  ao  pre 
piaelp  similar.     Sorry  are  wf  th^t  we  c^not  follow  him  throi^h 
these  fine  warblings  and  trippings  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  :  to 
0ur  ears  there  is  a  quick,  pure,  small-toned  music  in  them,  as 
perhaps  of  el&n  bells  when  (he  Queen  of  Fapry  rides  by  mpopligbt. 
It  la,  in  truth,  a  graceful  emblematic  d^nce,  \h\B  little  life  of 
£uphorion;  full  of  meanings  and  half  meanings.     The  history 
■ot  Poetry,  traits  of  individual  Poets ;  the  Troubadour?,  the  TTifee 
Italians  ;  glimpses  qf  all  things,  full  vision  of  nothing ! — Eup)io- 
rion  grows  rapidly,  and  passes  fron)   one  pursuit  to  ^iiuib^- 
Quitting  his  boyish  gambols,  he  takes  to  dancing  ^nd  romping 
with  the  Chorus }  wid  this  in  ft  style  (4  t^tmi^lt  wbipb  r^her  dis- 
.    satisfies  FauBf;.     Tb^  wildest  nm  qoyest  of  tbtfse  4»m»f)s  be 
seizes  with  aypwp4  intent  of  snrtphjng  » l*i»8  (  bjit,  ^lae,  sb^  re- 
sists, and,  Bti|l  niore  sinifulWi  'flushes  up  infirm  info  the  airi' 
inriting  him,  perti^p^  in  mockery,  to  follow  her,  and  '  catch 
bis  ran^sb^  purpog^,'    Eupbprioa  sMkes  9^  ti»>  r^fpn^pts  of  the 
flame,  and  now,  in  a  wilder  humour,  mounts  on  the  crags,  begins 
to  talk  of  cpupgs  Hud  battlv ;  bi^er  apd  higher  be  rises,  till  the 
Chorus  see  him  on  the  topmost  cliff,  shining  '^in  harness  as  for 
victory ;'  and  yet,  though  at  such  a  distance,  they  still  hear  his 
tones,  iie)tb«i  jp  hiB  fignre  diminished  in  their  eyes  t  wbioh,  in- 
deed, aa  they  obserre,  always  is,  and  should  be,  ths  ca&e  with 
'wcivd  Poesy,'  though  it  mbunts  bearpnward,  farther  and  fitr- 
ther,  till  it '  glitter  like  Om  fairest  star.'     But  Euphorion's  life- 
danc^  is  near  ending.      From  bis  high  peak,    he  catches  the 
sound  of  war,  and  fires  at  it,  and  longs  to  mix  in  it,  let  Chorus, 
fmd  Mo^r,  and  Father  say  what  they  will. 
EupHoa.      And  hear,  ye  thunders  pn  lbs  oceaiii 
And  thi)uders  roll  from  tow'r  8i|d  vffll. 
An  host  with  host  in  fierce  comrnQtiop, 
See  mixing  at  the  trumpet's  cajl : 
And  to  die  in  strife 
Ib  the  law  of  life, 
lliat  is  certain  onee  for  all. 
nth.  Fau.  and  Cu.  What  a  hprror !  spoken  msdly ! 

Wilt  thou  die?  then  what  must  I  F 
EuPB.      Shall  i  view  it,  safe  and  gladly  P 

No '.  to  share  it  will  I  fate. 
JlBL.FA.andCH.  Fatal  are  such  faaughtj  things. 

War  is  for  the  stout. 
Eppw, 
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Hiitfaer !  I  iqagt !  I  mntt ! 
"Tis  my  best  to  fly  I 
{HecoMta  hiuueifiMio  the  air  ;  hi*  Garmentt  luppoii  him  for  a  mo- 
ment;  hit  Uea4  radiate*,  a  Train  of  Light  falloua  him.J 
Cao.  Icarus  I  earth  and  duBt! 

P,  woe !  thou  mounl'st  too  high. 
C-A  beaumiU  Youth  nuha  down  at  the  fett  of  the  PartnUj  you  JittKjf 
you  recogniteiit  the  duuf  a  vdl-jcaown  Fonai*  Imt  the  bodily  part  in- 
ttanUy  diiapptart;  the  gold  CrovinUt  motfjUt  lUce  a  cojnrf  to  the  tkjfl 
Coat,  Mantle,  and  Lyre,  are  left  h/itig.J 
HxL.and^AV.  Joy  goon  changes  to  woe, 

And  mirth  to  heaviest  mpaB. 
EupaSa  (twice  fivm  beneath-)  Let  m^  oot  to  [^m?  belo^ 

Descend,  O  mother,  ^lone! 
^  The  prayer  is  goon  grante|]>    T^e  Chorus  chaunt  ^  diige  qtw 
his  remains,  and  then : 
HsL-toF^usT.  A  sad  old  WyiPg  proves  jteejf  agsii)  in  ma, 

Goad  hap  rrilh  bpau^y  h^th  pp  (opg  ftbode. 

So  with  love's  JJand  is  life's  asuifder  rent : 

Lamenting  hqth,  I  clasp  the^  ifi  my  ftima 

Once  more,  and  bid  thee  painfully  farewell. 

Persephoneia  take  my  boy,  and  with  hini  tne. 
(She  embracet  Fatut ;  her  Bo4tj  mtlt*  away ;   Garmer^  ffRff  Y^ 
remain  in  hi*  ajvu.J 
FHOB.toPAU,  Hold  fkst,  what  now  qlone  remains  to  thee. 

TliBt  Garment  quit  not.     They  are  tug^ng  there. 

These  Demons  at  the  skiit  of  it;  would  ^n 

To  the  Nether  Kingdoms  t^e  it  down     Hold  fhst ! 

Hm  goddess  is  it  not,  whom  ihau  hast  lost, 

Yet  go^lil^e  is  it-    Be^  thou  use  aright 

The  priceless  hig'h  bequest,  and  soar  aloft ; 

"Twill  lift  tl)ee  ^wey  above  the  common  world 

Far  up  to  ^ther,  bo  thou  eanst  endnre. 

We  meet  again,  ht,  very  fer  from  hence. 
(Hblina's  Garment*  vnfoid  into  Cloud*,  encircle  Faubt,  raise  him 
aioft,  andjioat  ffway  with  Aim.) 

(Phoecvas  pick*  up  EaeBotaou'a  C^t,ManUi,  amdl^/refivtaike 
Ground,  comet  foncard  into  the  Pnucenium,  hold*  thete  Ranaiiu  aiofi, 
(md  ioy$ ;} 

Well,  iiuriy  fouq^  ^  i'WP'^1  vqr  1 

'Tis  tf^e,  the  Flame  is  losfwd  gone ; 

*  II  ii  peihapt  niUi  nftnocs  to  thu  phrut,  lliM  cerlaii]  ugiclDus  crillci  unang  the 
GuBUDi  havi  bit  upon  (be  yioBifiiu\  dlicovary  af  ^pptinria)!  b«iR(— Lord  Byron  I  A 
fact,  if  it  ii  one,  vhicti  curipuily  vcriGci  tbe  luthoc';  oredicHqq  in  ibis  piuin.  But 
unh^ily,  wbilo  «•  tuocy  that  we  ncognI»  id  the  dad  i  well-knnwn  (onn, '  ibi  bodily 
|nrt  iulutif  diuppeut ;'  ud  the  k««ml  critic  fiad<  thil  ba  cm  we  do  deeper  into  > 
■nilldona  lua  uetMi  naa.  Gent  <iikinim  U>  our  fiagliih  Port  iheie  ii,  or  miy  be,  hen 
and  JB  the  page  tbM  precede),  and  the  ptgt  Ihu  foUowi;  but  Bupbprlen  ii  m  JoiifB^C 
uy  paiMB ;  least  of  sU,  eu  would  tbisk,  of  OeoTge  Lord  Byroh. 
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But  veil  for  qb  we  have  still  this  stuff! 
A  gaJa-dress  to  dnb  our  poets  of  merit. 
And  make  guild-brethren  snarl  and  cuff; 
And  can't  they  borrow  the  Body  and  Spirit 
At  least,  m  lend  them  Clothes  enough. 
(Sib  down  in  the  Pmcenium  at  thefiol  o/apillar.) 

The  rest  of  the  personagen  are  now  speedily  disposed  of. 
Panthalis,  the  Leader  of  the  Chorus,  and  the  only  one  of  them 
who  has  showi)  any  glioimerings  of  Reason,  or  of  aught  beyond 
mere  sensitive  life,  mere  love  of  Pleasure  and  fear  of  Pain,  pro- 
poses that,  being  now'delivered  from  the  soul-confusing  spell  of 
the  '  Thessalian  Hag,'  they  should  forthwith  return  to  Hades,  to 
bear  Helena  company.  But  none  will  volunteer  with  her ;  so 
she  goes  herself.  The  Chorus  have  lost  their  taste  for  Asphodel 
Me^ows,  and  playing  bo  subordinate  a  part  in  Orcus :  they 
prefer  abiding  in  the  Light  of  Day,  though,  indeed,  under  rather 
peculiar  circunistances ;  being  no  longer 'Persons,'  they  say, 
but  a  kind  of  Occult  Qualities,  as  we  conjecture,  and  Poetic  In- 
spirations, residing  in  various  natural  objects.  Thus,  one  divi- 
sion become  a  sort  of  invisible  Hamadryads,  and  have  their  being 
in  Trees,  and  their  joy  in  the  various  movements,  beauties,  and 
products  of  Trees.  A  second  change  into  Echoes ;  a  third,  into 
the  Spirits  of  Brooks ;  and  a  fourth,  take  up  their  abode  in  Vine- 
yards, and  delight  in  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  No  sooner  have 
these  several  parties  made  up  their  minds,  than  the  Curtainfalls  ; 
and  Phorcyas  'in  Me  Proscenium  rises  in  g^antic  size ;  but 
steps  down  from  her  cothurni,  lays  her  Mask  and  Fell  aside,  and 
shows  herself  as  Mbpuistophblbs,  in  order,  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  comment  on  the  piece,  by  way  of  JSpilogue.' 

Such  is  Helena,  the  Interlude  in  Faust.  We  have  all  the 
desire  in  the  world  to  hear  Mephisto'a  Epilogue;  but  ha  be  it 
from  us  to  take  the  word  out  of  so  ^fted  a  mouth  I  In  the  way  of 
commentary  on  Helena,  we  ourselves  have  little  more  to  add. 
The  reader  sees,  in  general,  that  Faust  is  to  save  himself  from  the 
■traits  and  fetters  of  WoriiUy  life  in  the  loftier  regions  of  Art,  or 
io  that  temper  of  mind  by  which  alone  those  regions  can  be 
reached,  and  permanently  dwelt  in.  Further,  also,  that  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  stated  emblematically  and  parabulically ;  so 
that  it  might  seem  as  if,  in  Goethe's  hands,  the  History  of 
Faust,  commencing  among  the  realities  of  every-day  existence, 
superadding  to  these  certain  spiritual  agencies,  and  passing  into 
a  more  a):rial  character  as  it  proceeds,  may  fade  away,  at  its  ter- 
mination, into  a  phantasmagoric  region,  where  symbol  and  thing 
■ignihed  are  no  mnger  clearly  dietingaUhed ;  and  thus  the  fina 
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result  be  cnriousty  and  signiBcantly  indicated, ratberth&ndirectly 
exhibited.  With  regaid  to  the  special  purport  of  Eupfaorion^ 
LynceuB,  and  the  rest,  we  have  nottiing  more  to  aay  at  present ; 
nay,  perhaps  we  may  hare  already  sud  too  much.  For  it  must 
Dot  be  forgotten  by  the  commentator,  and  will  not,  of  a  surety, 
be  forgotten  by  Mephistopheles,  whenever  he  may  please  to 
deliver  his  EpUo^e,  that  Helena  is  not  an  Allegory,  but  a  Phan- 
tasmagory ;  not  a  type  of  one  thing,  but  a  vague,  fluctuating, 
fitful  adumbration  ,of  many.  This  is  no  Hcture  painted  on 
canvass,  with  mere  material  colours,  and  steadfastly  abiding  our 
scrutiny ;  but  rather  it  is  like  the  Smoke  of  a  Wizard's  Cauldron, 
in  which,  as  we  gaze  on  its  flickering  tints  and  wild  splendours, 
thousands  of  strangest  shapes  unfold  themselves,  yet  no  one  wiU 
abide  with  us ;  and  thus,  as  Goethe  says  elsewhere,  <  we  are  re- 
minded of  Notiiing  and  of  All.' 

Properly  speaking,  Helena  is  what  the  Germans  call  ail/dAr- 
chen,  (Fabulous  Tale,)  a  species  of  fiction  they  have  particularly 
excelled  in,  and  of  which,  Goethe  baa  already  produced  more 
than  one  distinguished  specimen.  Some  day  we  purpose  to 
translate,  for  our  readers,  that  little  piece  of  his,  deserving  to  be 
named,  as  it  is,  '  The  Makrchen,'  and  which  we  must  agree 
with  a  great  critic  in  reckoning  the  '  Tale  of  all  Tales.'  As  to  the 
composition  of  this  Helena,  we  cannot  but  perceive  it  to  be 
deeply- studied,  appropriate,  and  Buccessful.  It  is  wonderful 
with  what  fidelitv  the  Classical  style  is  maintained  throughout 
the  earlier  part  of  the  poem ;  bow  skUfuUy  it  is  at  once  united  to 
the  Romantic  style  of  the  latter  part,  and  made  to  re-appear,  at 
intervals,  to  the  end.  And  then  the  small  half-secret  touches  of 
sarcasm,  the  curious  little  tnuts  by  which  we  get  a  peep  behind 
the  curtain !  Figure,  for  instance,  that  so  transient  allusion  to 
these  'Bearded  Ones  sitting  watchful  there  below,' and  then  their 
ti'i^ng  at  Helena's  Mantle  to  pull  it  down  with  them.  By  such 
light  hints  does  Mephistopheles  point  out  our  Whereabout ;  and 
ever  and  anon  remind  us  that,  not  on  the  firm  earth,  but  on  the 
wide  and  airy  Deep,  has  he  spread  his  strange  pavilion,  where,  in 
magic  light,  so  many  wonders  are  displayed  to  us. 

Had  we  chanced  to  find  that  Goethe,  in  other  instances,  had 
ever  written  one  line  without  meaning,  or  many  lines  without  a 
deep  and  true  meaning,  we  should  not  have  thought  this  little 
cloud-picture  worthy  of  such  minute  developement,  or  such  care- 
ful study.  In  that  case,  too,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  true 
Helena  of  Goethe,  but  some  false  one  of  our  own  too  indolent 
imagination ;  for  this  Drama,  as  it  grows  clearer,  grows  alio  more 
beautiful  and  complete ;  aud  the  third,  the  fourth  perusal  of  it 
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pleases  far  better  than  the  first.  Few  IWmg  artists  Would  defierrfe 
•uch  faith  from  ila  j  but  few  also  would  bo  well  teward  it. 

Ob  thfc^neral  rel&tidn  of  Helena  to  Faust,  and  the  degree  of 
dttieas  of  the  oiie  for  the  other,  it  were  premature  to  Bpeak  more 
expressly  tit  JJteserit.  We  have  learned,  on  authority  *bicli 
trb  inay  justly  reckbtt  the  best,  that  Goethe  ii  evtn  how  en- 
gaged in  preparlbg  the  entire  Secohd  Ptot  of  Fdusti  itjto  which 
this  Helena  passes  as  a  CohipofaeHt  part  With  the  third  Lfef- 
e^tig  of  his  Works,  we  hndefstandj  ihk  begititilh^  tkf  that  Se- 
cohdPart  is  to  be  published:  ^eShallthgn,  if  fa^bd  De,feelmore 
qualified  to  apeab. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  wd  take  leave  of  Hielend  and  fhust, 
arid  of  their  Author:  but  with  regard  to  the  latter,  oiit  task  ig 
hoWse  gilded  i  indeed,  as  yet.  Hardly  begun,  fbr  it  1^  Aot  iu  thfe 

ftrovince  of  the  Mdhrchen,  that  Ooetbe  *ill  ever  become  nldst 
Ht&restin^  td  English  readets.  But,  like  his  oit'ti  Edphorion, 
tiiough  he  rises  uoft  into  j^th^r,  be  derives,  Ant<eus-like,  h)^ 
strength  front  the  Earth.  The  duUebt  plodder  hoi  ndt  mote 
practical  dndet^tartdiilg,  or  a  sounder  or  mdre  quiet  character, 
than  this  inost  aerial  and  Ihiaginatire  of  poets.  Wt  b6ld  Qoethe 
to  bi  tBe  Foreigner,  dt  this  era,  who,  of  all  others,  the  best,  and 
thd  best  by  maUy  degrees,  deserves  our  study  and  apitfeclation. 
What  help  w^  individually  dan  givS  In  such  a  matter,  Wb  shkll 
Consider  It  A  duty  and  a  pleaslire  to  have  in  readiheitB.  We 
purpose  to  return,  in  our  next  Number,  t6  the  cOasidctatidfa  of 
Ids  Works  and  Ch&racter  in  getierali 


Art.  VIi'*:-^!.   Vojfdgei  en  Am^riqiie  et  en  Halite     Pdr  le  Vicomte 

de  Chateaubriand.     2  vols.     Puis.     ISiS. 
3.  Lea  Natoheit,  Roman  Jndien,compTenant  let  EpuodtM  t^AttUa 

etdeReni.    3  vols.     P^iris.     ISS?.. 
9.  Di»emra  tenant  if  Iniroduction  d  I'Hitfbire  de  Fraiux,  lu  d»na 

Itt  8iance  ttnviepat  VAcad^U  Ffan^iae  pouf  la  Ri^eeptioh  de 

M.  le  Duo  Malhieu  di  Montmoretuy,   te  9  F^vrier,   1826. 

Par  M.  !•  ViGOtnte  de  Chateaubriand.     Paris.     1826. 

MDE  CHATEAUBRIAND  has  lately  made  ft  voluminous 
•  ccllectkm  of  his  works,  which,  we  undetstkndj  has  been 
very  graciously  recaived  by  his  countrymen.  We  have  no  inten- 
tiWi  of  goihg  thronrh  all  his  volumes,  which  how,  we  believe, 
uuouDt  to  nearly  thirty ;  and  shall,  therefore,  bohtent  Ourselves 
'With   devo^g  some   pages   to  the  consideration  of  bis  three 

last 
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last  pnblicatioilB,  the  names  of  which  stand  at  the  head  of  btli 
article. 

In  all  his  works,  our  author  neref  (br  s  moment  loses  sight  of 
the  existence  and  importance  6f  Viscount  dfe  Chateanbriand.  la 
his  last '  Voydgts  en  Atn^rique  et  en  Italie,'  this  feeling  ofl^n  bursts 
forth  most  amusinely.  Ifl  ni^  introduction  he  gives  '  a  frdigmtnt  of 
the  memoirs  of  his  lifri,  iti  tfriler  that  the  reader  may  be  fami- 
liarized with  the  young  fratellet,  whom  he  is  to  accompanT-  His 
preface,  in  reality  a  \i^hk  piece  of  writing,  compiled  (rota  the 
tnost  obvious  soiltfces.  Is  tO  Serrt  as  the  feuiUi  ds  rmtte  for  tftan- 
liind  over  thfe  gidbfe.  At  the  vftry  ollts^t  df  his  voyage  he  can* 
not  hei|f  Ififbrriiing  hs,  (tiat,  If  hiS  drigida!  dfesien  of  discttteri 
ing  the  NCfrth-west  PriSsagfe  hrid  bfteM  accbmplished,  (it  is  qnite 
tvident  that  he  did  riot  eveti  know  ivhtre  to  took  for  It,)  be 
tvould  not  have  figured  in  the  CotigfesS  of  Vetntiil,  hbr  havt!  btea 
cailfed  Monseigii.feur  in  tht!  HbtdleUe  dei  Affiiires  ^trangSfia  Hik 
8ei  Captthinn  &  ParU.  Ih  Svery  paH  of  these  twd  Volumes 
we  meet  contiflual  rfefferences  to  his  other  Works,  as  if  they  were 
as  well  known  as  tfat  Writings  of  the  6las6its.  It  is  difficult  fbt 
persons  who  have  never  been  fit  ska,  Hfe  Says,  td  cbMbeive  the 
feelings  of  tfaoM;  ttbo  for  Oik  fitst  tittjt'  Ids^  slgtit  dltogether  of 
idnd  ;  jthd  ih  order  rfrbperly  itf  imflerstatid  them,  we  ite  feferi-ed 
to  the  Q^nie  du  Chrlstianisme,  the  Match^z,  the  Essai  Silt  les  R4> 
ralutions,  tind  the  Itin^mire !  '  It  IS  to  tne,  (i.  i.  to  M.  dfe  Chatead- 
briand  fiarUcirlarfy)  the  vehies  of  Ltict^tlus  ^rti  fl{)pUca&Ie-= 
iTtnn  porro  pu«r  ut  s«*is  prqiectus  in  uodis 

fortune  wished  to  place  ib  my  cradle  an  image  of  my  destinies.' 
In  England,  at  alt  eyenta,  it  will  not  seem  ao  very  extraordinary 
a  freak  of  destiny,  that  a  man  of  twenty  should  have  been  out  of 
sight  of  land,  or  deem  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  works  to  conceive  the  accompanying  sensationsi 

He  passes  the  isle  Graciosa.  , '  See  an  account  of  it  in  my 
"  Essai  sur  les  Revolutions."  '  (This  work  is  quoted  in  at  least 
fifty  places.)  He  spends  a  night  with  a  fkmily  of  Indiana^  '  See 
"  G6nle  du  Christiaoisme." '  He  visits  the  Natches^  '  See 
description  in  '*  Aiola,"  '  &c.  We  have  every  where  the  works  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  qnoted — every  where  refbrred  to,  as  if  ibef 
were  the  common  study  of  Europe — as  if  they  yiae  our  infallibM 
text  books. 

It  is  incredible  how  little  new  information  is  conveyed  to  us 
in  these  volumes.  In  common  school-books  the  accounts  of 
America,  its  geography,  ils  inhabitants,  its  natural  wonders,  its 
animals,  its  puots,  are  more  copious  j  and,  beyond  all  tiofnparisont 

more 
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more  exact.  We  may  prove  the  trivial  nature  of  his  labours  by 
extracting  the  last  dozen  articles  of  his  bill  of  fare ;  his  table 
dea  matiires  of  the  first  volume. 

Histoire  naturelte,  Castora     Benards,  Loups 
Ours  Kat-mu'squ^,  Carcajou 

Cerf  Oiseaux 

Orignal  Foisaoos,  Serpens 

Bison  Arbres  et  Plantes 

Fouine  Abeilles. 

By  the  articles  referred  to  in  this  list  we  learn  that  beavers  cat 
flown  trees  by  the  side  of  rivers,  and  then  float  them  down  the  tide 
^  their  cities,  'as  the  Egyptians,  to  embellish  their  nietropolis,  used 
to  make  the  obelisks,  cut  in  the  quarries  of  Elephantine,  descend 
the  Nile ;'— that  they  choose  ediles  to  watch  over  the  police  of  their 
republic — that  there  are  three  kinds  of  bears,  brown,  black,  and 
TFhite— that  the  first,  in  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  still  more  in  thone 
of  Florida,  are  of  a  '  beauty  et  d'un  telat  admirable;'  with  many 
other  discoveries  of  the  same  kind  ;  which  we  had  thought  were 
long  since  confined  to  works  'designed  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  youth  of  both  sexes.' 

But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  not  nice  in  making  use  of  .mate- 
rials prepared  to  his  hand.  He  has  '  conveyed,  as  the  wise  call 
'\i,'  no  small  portion,  and  that  the  most  amusing  portion  of  his 
^Vmerican  travels,  from  '  A  Pilgrimage  in  Europe  and  America, 
leading  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Bloody  River ;  with  a  description  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  Ohio,  by  J.  C.  Beltrami,  Esq.,  formerly  a 
Judge  of  a  Royal  Court  in  the  Ex-kingdom  of  Italy,'  which  was 
originally  published  in  America,  and  lately  republi^ed  here  by 
Messrs.  Hunt  and  Clarke.  Beltrami  writes  in  a  wild  and  ec- 
centric style,  and  his  political  opinions  are  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme;  but  it  is  evident,  in  spite  of  his  folly  and  his  falsifi- 
cations, that  he  has  been  in  America.  We  shall  not  be  so  un- 
civil as  to  insinuate  that  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  in  the  contrary 
predicament ;  but  it  is  beyond  question,  that  he  has  made  the 
most  liberal  use  of  M.  Beltrami's  work,  and  passed  off  the  obser- 
vations of  the  Italian  gentleman,  which  are  dated  in  1623,  as 
his  own  ori^nal  observations,  purporting  to  be  extracted  from 
his  private  journal  of  1790.  That  he  had  seen  M.  Beltrami's 
Pilgrimage  cannot  be  denied,  for  he  quotes  it  in  his  prefalofy 
chapter,  p.  69,  &c. 

^  Tnis  we  had  intended  to  prove,  by  making  extracts  from  both 
in  parallel  columns,  but  it  has  been  exposed  already.  If  the 
reader  feel  any  curiosity  on  the  subject,  let  him  compare  the  ac- 
counts of  Indian  manners  in  Beltrami,  vol.  ii.  from  p.  210  to 

p.  300, 
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9.  300,  with  ChateaubriBDd,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  to  vol.  il.  p.  164,  and 
Le  will  find  the  latter  almoiit  identical  with  the  former.  Or  take 
the  account  of  the  beavers  from  p.  423  to  p.  430,  vol.  ii.,  Bet- 
trami,  compared  with  that  from  p.  306  to  p.  312,  vol.  i.,  Chateau- 
briand, and  the  identity  will  be  recognized  at  once.  There  are 
many  other  passages  equally  striking;  and  Beltrami  has,  we  per- 
ceive, made  his  reclamation  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  impossible 
ihat  these  can  be  merely  ace identaVco incidences,  for,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  multitude  of  passages,  even  the  particular  niaUerieii  are  fol- 
lowed. In  the  description  of  the  beavers,  for  example,  Bettrami 
foolishly  compares  some  combats  of  these  animals  to  the  battle  be- 
tween tJie  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  and  the  same  piece  of  nonsensical 
pedantry  is  repeated  in  the  same  manner  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
account  of  the  same  contests.  That  two  people  should  be  guilty 
of  such  folly  can  be  accounted,  for,  in  favour  of  the  second 
claimant,  only  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Puff.  The  Viscount  has 
been  unlucky  in  this  instance ;  to  pilfer  from  any  one  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  pilfer  from  a  quack  is  the  extreme  of  misery.  Bel- 
trami's discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  is  nothing  but 
imposture,  and  yet  it  appears  thaf  he  is  an  authority  sufficiently 
good  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  not  only  to  quote,  but  to  pillage, 
from.  We  hope,  however,  that  hencefoKh  he  will  adopt  the 
maxim  of  Falataff,  and  never  steal  but  in  honest  company. 

The  'Journey  in  Italy  '  presents  nothing  worthy  of  comment. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand's  taste  for  the  sublime  is  admirably  shown 
by  bis  contempt  for  mountains  ;  the  impression  made  on  his 
(eelings,  in  mountain-scenery,  is,  he  informs  us,  '  fort  p^nible :' 
we  should  have  thought  so  from  his  writings.  It  is  not  thus  that 
Lord  Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  (we  shall  only  try  the  Viscount  by 
his  contemtrararies.)  speak  of  '  the  everlasting  hills!'  It  is  not 
thus  that  Manfred  speaks  of  the  very  scenery  (Mont  Blanc,  '  the 
monarch  of  mountains ')  which  occasions  a  very  painful  sensation 
to  the  fatigued  Frenchman.  He  is  not  unreasonable,  however, 
for  he  says,  'Apres  avoir  fait  la  critique  des  montagnes,  il  est  juste 
de  finir  par  teur  £loge.'  Mont  Blanc  ithould  politely  take  off  his 
'  diadem  of  snow,'  and  make  r  low  bow  to  the  Viscount  for  his 
politeness,  in  allowing  him  to  have  some  merit  after  ell. 

We  shall  soon  have  a  more  legitimate  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  classical  acquirements ;  but  a  passage 
stares  us  in  the  face  which  we  can  hardly  pass  by.  He  has  been 
arguing  that  Virgil  was  not  fond  of  mountain-scenery,  because  he 
has  said — 

'  Rura  mihi  et  rigui  pisceant  in  vaUibiu  amnes.' 
'  And  where,'  continues  the  Viscount,  '  does  he  wish  to  place  his 
VftUey  P  Id  a  spot  where  he  will  have  agreeable  recollections,  har- 
,  monious 
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monious  names,  and  tiadidonB  oftiible  or  history.'  [It  vonld  not 
be  veiy  easy  lo  find  any  valleys  in  Greece  or  Italy,  by  the  way, 
that  do  not  abound  with  all  these  qualificatibns.J 

— O  ubi  carapi 

Sperchiusque,  ei  TJ^nibus  bacchata  Lucxnis 
Tayf^ta!    O  qui  me  ^lidia  e  TUiiburi  Hieiui 
SistaL— 
which  he  thus  translates^- 

Dieux  1  que  ne  suis-jb  Assis  au  boh!  du  Sperchius, 
Qiiand  pourral-je  foulet  les  beads  vallons  d'H^mus, 
O  !  qui  me  porierait  sur  le  riabt  Tayg^te  ! 
'  Vir^nibus  bacchata  Lacasnis'  is  judiciously  left  unatlempted, 
but  '  gelidU  in  vallibua  Htenii,' — 'Mes  ieatix  vallons  d'H^mus'l 
The  true  translation  would  have  upset  his  theory. 

From  his  travels  we  corat,  by  an  easy  step,  to  his  Natchez,  the 
history  of  which  important  work  is  given,  in  its  preface,  with  due 
minuleness.  In  1600,  when  he  left  London  to  return  to  Paris, 
under  a  feigned  name,  he  did  not  dare,  he  says,  to  load  himself 
with  heaiy  bagEage,  and  therefore  judiciously  left  his  wOrks 
behind.  In  1814,  when  the  communications  with  Englatid  were 
re-opened,  he  began  to  look  after  them,  but  what  chance 
had  he  of  finding  them  again?  They  had  been  left  in  a  trunk 
with  his  landlady,  from  whom  he  bad  hired  a  small  lodging  ih  Lon- 
don ;  he  had  forgotten  her  name, — the  name  of  the  sireet, — the 
number  of  the  house ; — and  but  for  the  indefatigable  e:tertiobs  of 
the  Messrs.  Thuissy,  whom  this  act  has  handed  dOwn  to  fame 
eternal,  the  Natchez  would  have  been  like  the  lost  books  of  iJvy, 
the  plays  of  Menander,  or  the  missing  treaiises  of  Cicero,  a 
melancholy  desideratum  to  the  literary  public.  Thest  worthy 
persons,  however,  hunted  out  the  lodging  of  the  illustrious 
Viscount,  and  having  discovered,  with  ah  ingenuity  of  tracing 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  Zadig,  that  the  landlady  had 
died  in  the  interim,  and  that  her  family  had  removed  to  a  village 
(name  not  mentioned)  several  miles  from  London,  they  set  out  in 
quest.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  bundle  which  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand with  much  candour  calls  '  un  inutile  taniai  de  Manvscrita 
Francis'  had  escaped  ail  culinary  dangers  :  the  trunk  had  not 
been  opened,  and  the  Messrs.  Thutssy  obtained  their  prize.  '  I 
never,'  says  the  Viscount,  '  in  all  my  life  was  more  aSected  by  any 
circumstance,  than  by  the  good  faith  and  honour  of  this  poor 
English  family.'  An  unkind  critic  might  hint  his  suspiciotas  that 
the  treasure  was  safe,  because  valueless  to  the  hosts,  and  that 
when  M.  de  Chateaubriand  dreaded  '  lest  his  name,  having  risen 
from  obscurity,  and  caught,  by  means  of  the  Londtin  nfewspapers, 
the  attention  of  his  landlady's  children,  it  might  have  prompted 
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them  to  make  use  of  those  papers,  which  then  would  fasTe  &&• 
quired  8  certain  value/  he  was  labouring  nnder  a  most  gratnitous 
terror.  In  1814,  the  Viscount  Cbateaabriand  was  known  in 
England  but  by  Ms  '  Atala,'  which  found  small  favour  in  English 
eyes,  br  8S  a  stipendiary  confbcUoDer  df  literary  bonbons  for  the 
little  king  irf  Home; 

Although  he  considered  it  as  lost,  he  always  kept  dropping  hints 
of  the  existftnte  of  the  Natchez;  and  cbntinued  a  regular  fire  of  pu  A 
preliminary,  to  pieparfe  us  for  Its  publication  at  some  future  period, 
iti  cilse  of  its  dlscovOry,  In  Atala  it  Was  announced  that  he  had 
early  totceired  the  idea  of  Writing  I'^op^e  tU  Vhomme  de  la  no- 
bire, — whatever  that  may  mean, — and  that  it  was  necessary, 
'  Uhe  Homtir,* ! !  to  visit  America  for  the  purpose,  and  that  Atala 
Was  but  K  fragment  of  the  labours  resulting  from  this  tletertnlna- 
tion.  In  the  '  G^nie  du  Christianisme,'  (a  book  which,  to  osti 
Madame  de  Stael's  wetl-known  joke,  contains  neidier  Christianity 
not-  genius,)  with  adnllrftble  propriety  he  introduced,  with  a  stidilar 
flourish,  aiioth«r  fragment  of  the  great  opki  dbpefdifUflij  or  rather 
Oppltft^atum  ;  and,  firially,  we  have  again  in  the  preface-general 
tif  the  edition  of  '  Mei  (Emrei,'  '  qtmqmaraueignanens  tur  lei 
Nafcktx.' 

The  gitatest  practitioner  in  the  art  could  tldt  hate  better  prfe- 
pared  tne  public.  Having  recovered  his  MS.  from  England  he 
set  about  reading  it  *ith  the  utmost  Impartiality.  He  was  HOw 
'  an  old  author,  trained  to  his  artj — s  matt  enlightened  by  ctiti- 
cisni, — a  tnan  of  a  calm  uiindi  and  quiet  blood ;'  and  ytt  he 
was  delighted  with  the  fecundity  of  genius  displayed  by  this 
work.  He  had  only  one  dinger  to  apprehend,  which  ^as,  lest 
he  might,  by  the  cootheSs  of  age^  be  Induced  tb  obliterate  the 
lively  touches  of  yOtith.  The  composition,  he  tells  ua,  should  pre- 
serve its  itidepfendence  arid  its  vigour — Ml  falloit  laisser  l'4cutM 
i  la  houche  du  jeune  coursier,'  and  in  this  at  least  hc  has  decidedly 
succeeded*  for  so  much  ftoth  vras  iiever  collected  id  so  small  a 
cotlipass. 

He  is  infinitely  dfelighted  with  his  Natchez;.  It  bleiids  the 
romance  with  the  epic  in  the  most  adminlfale  way  conceivable. 
'  The  first  part,'  in  his  o«n  words,  '  rises  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Epopee,  as  iti'  what — what  is  the  model  of  epic  Writing  ?  as  in 
the  Iliad  ? — No  I  '  as  in  the  Martyrs !'  the  stcond  descends  to 
ordinary  narrative,  as  in'.:— agaiti  We  must  ask  tor  a  standard — >'  ai 
in  Atala  arid  Ren£ ' !  t 

Here  he  tells  us  we  may  find  the  itiodel  of  all  kinds  df  style, — 
the  exemplar  by  which  young  writers  should  mould  their  sentences, 
and  arrange  their  transitltiris  from  one  subject  to  another.  We 
sboald  noti  he  says*  despise  the  labours  of  the  author :  Voltaire 
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has  been  oFno  small  advantage  to  the  glory  of  Newtoa ;  Titas 
Livius  has  immortalized  the  elder  Brutus ;  without  Tacitus,  who 
would  think  ofTiberius;  Achilles  would  be  nothing  but  for  Homer. 
In  like  manner,  the  French  back-settlers — the  squatters  and  regu- 
lators of  LouisioiiK,  would  have  passed  down  the  stream  of  oblivion, 
had  they  not  been  rescued  for  posterity  by  the  pen  of  the  Viscount 
de  Chateaubriand.  Their  very  names  are  worthy  of  his  muse,  and 
accordingly  we  have  a  muster-roll,  as  in  the  second  Iliad,  and 
seventh  ^neid,  with  a  suitable  invocation.  '  Fille  de  Mn^moaine, 
d  id  tongue  mSmoire,  (Mnemosine,  by  the  way,  is  plain  Greek  for 
memory,)  venez  m'animer  de  votre  divin  souffle,  afin  que  je  puisse 
oommer  les  capitaines  et  les  bataillons  de  ce  peuple  indompt^ 
(an  epithet,  however,  a  little  too  strong  for  the  French,  in  America) 
dont  les  exploits  fatigueront  m^e,  Ot  Calliope!  votre poitrine 
immorieUe.' 

The  heroes  are  then  separately  introduced,  and  the  poUrine  of 
Calliopeis  called  on  to  immortalize  the  artillery-men,  as  follows: 
— 'Au  centre  de  I'armte  paroissoit  ce  bataillon  vfitu  d'azur, 
qui  lance  les  foudres  de  Bellone' — the  foot,  who  '  portent  un  tube 
enfiammd  [?]  surmont£  du  glaive  de  Bayonne;  leur  v^tement 
est  celui  du  lys,  symbole  de  VhonneuT  virginal  de  la  France' !  1 
This  body  is  commanded  by  fi%  captains,  whose  names,  it  appears 
by  the  muster-book  here  reprinted,  were  Tourtant,  Armagooc, 
Tourville — *  Mais  qui  pourroit  nommer  tsAt  d'illustres  guerriers.^' 
and,  therefore,  we  are  favoured  with  but  half-a-dozen  more,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  are  one  Captain  d'Aumale — '  qui 
goQta  le  vin  d'Ai  avant  le  lait  de  sa  nourrice ;'— (wheier  he  con- 
tinued bis  preference  to  this  fluid  to  the  end,  or,  like  other  captains 
celebrated  in  strains  as  epic  as  these,  he  took  to  drinking  ratafia, 
is  not  mentioned,)  and  one  '  Gautier  de  Paris,  dont  la  jeunesse 
enchantee  coula  parmi  les  roses  de  Fontenay,  les  ch§nes  de  Senar,  - 
les  jardins  de  Chantilly,  de  Versailles,  et  d'Ermenonville,'  which, 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  haunts  in  which  young  gen- 
tlemen of  his  condition  actually  spend  their  early  days  in  Paris, 
must  sound  really  as  pastoral  as  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  dragoons — '  k  la  gauche  de  I'infanterie,  s'^tendent  les  lestes 
escadrons  de  ces  eapSixs  de  Centaurea  au  v^t^ment  vert,  dont  le 
casque  est  surmont^  d'un  dragon,' — the  heaviet — '  k  I'aile  oppo- 
s^  du  corps  de  I'arm^e  parott  immobile,  la  pesante  cavalerie, 
dont  le  v£tement,  d'un  sombre  azur,  est  ranim^  par  un  pli  brillant 
emprunt^  du  voile  de  I' Aurore.'  The  Swiss,  '  sacr£  bataillon  de 
laboureurs-^vfitus  de  la  pourpre  de  Mars,'  (powder-blue)  and  the 
Canadians,  compose  the  remainder  of  this  admirable  army,  who 
march  on  to  the  sound  of '  mille  instrumens,  fils  d'Eole,'  (our  emi- 
nent scholar,  with  bis  usual  classical  information,  taking  it  for 
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granted  that  iriDd-instrumeiits  were  iDvented  by  Eolas,}  <  tandia 
que  les  cymbales  du  nSgre  se  cboqueot  dans  I'air  et  tournent 
comme  deux  soleils.'  The  whole  passage  rivals  in  magniloquence 
the  still  more  funous  marshalling  of  the  forces  of  Fentapolin  of 
the  Naked  Arm. 

The  1  ast  comparison  is,  we  imagine,  conclusive  as  to  oar  author's 
epic  pretensions.  In  Homer,  Paris  glittering  in  gorgeous  armour, 
parting  from  the  embrace  of  the  Jove-bom  *  goddess  among 
women,'  proud  of  the  smiles  of  Venus,  and  pre-eminent  in  manly 
beauty,  hastening  to  the  defence  of  the  towers  built  by  the  hands 
of  the  gods,  is  likened  to  the  sun.  In  Milton,  the  heavenly  shields 
of  the  two  princes  of  the  warring  hosts  of  heaven  involved  in  civil 
war,  are  '  two  broad  suns,'  which 


In  Chateaubriand,  the  '  two  broad  suns'  are  a  pair  of  cymbala 
in  the  hands  of  a  black  band-boy  I  The  power  of  bathos  could 
hardly  go  further.  But  the  Viscount,  however,  may  be  right  in  thus 
indirectly  hinting  that  his  epic  talents  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Homer  and  Milton,  as  a  pair  of  cymbals  to  the  shield  of  the 
Archangel,  or  a  negro  to  AXs^aySpoy  SEOEiSrr — we  beg  his  pardon  for 
quoting  Greek — to  the  god-like  Alexander. 

The  mythology  is  worth  a  short  notice.  Satan,  as  usual,  jifa- 
nant  datu  les  airt,  sees  America  in  danger  of  being  christianized 
by  the  pious  French  grenadiers,  and  makes  a  speech  accordingly 
to  the  old  gods  of  America,  in  a  style  somewhat  different  from 
that  which  his  Fandemonian  majesty  employs  in  Paradise  Lost. 
Having  set  these  demons  in  motion,  he  nies  'anx  extr^mites  da 
monde,  sous  le  p61e  dont  Vintr^pide  Cook  mesun  la  circonfd- 
rence  k  travers  les  vents  et  les  tempStes,'  an  occupation  which  we 
never  heard  before  assigned  to  the  '  intr^pide  Cook.'  In  these 
extremities  he  finds  a  p^ace  built  on  a  mountain  higher  than  any 
other  on  earth,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  spiral  vault  like  a  conch, 
through  which  all  sounds  come.  At  the  ear  of  this  echoing  vault 
(through  which,  he  informs  us, '  la  plupart  de  ces  sons  aont/atu»- 
ment  reproduits,'  thereby  rivalling  in  ingenuity  the  famous  Irish 
echo)  is  seated  the  Goddess  of  Renown,  the  daughter  of  Satan  and 
Pride,  listening,  like  Jupiter,  in  the  burlesque  of  Lucian,  to  the  hub- 
bub of  mortals.  Her  father  engages  her  in  his  project  respecting  the 
Natchez,  and  they  fly  together  by  Cape  Horn,  through  the  West 
Indies,  in  which  we  have  Cayenne,  MartinicOi  Dominico,  Saint 
Domingo,  the  Caribbees  and  Bahamas  noticed  in  splendid  colours, 
and  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action.  Here  la  Renomm^  adopts 
the  venerable  custom  of  disguising  herself  as  an  old  man,  and  in- 
spires wrath  into  the  minds  of  various  savages.     All  this  could 
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not  go  on  wHbcnit  attr^ting  the  attentioB  of  tbe  gqardtan  ungel  of 
AmericR,  who  fljes  to  give  notice  of  it  to  Uriel,  whom  be  fipds  in 
the  post  if)  which  Milton  left  him.  Uriel  bebavps  with  the  utmost 
politeness ;  for,  thoifgh  he  infonps  tbp  Anipricap  Angel — rather  a 
whimsical  combination  for  the  epic — that  he  knows  all  h^  intended 
p>  say,  yet,  continues  the  affable  Jt^^t  of  the  Sun,  '  votra  em- 
pressement  est  digne  d'^logps — nfou  vsifi  jpo^f|ez  perns  arf^kr  un 
moate^t  pour  delag^er  not  aila*,'  After  this  civil  request  to  tbe 
messenger,  to  stop  ^a^  rest  himself,  it  is  pnlv  natorai  that  Uriel 
should  give  him  something  to  drin!(,  and  be  oBers  bim,  accordingly. 
fi '  cQupe  de  diamant  plejpe  d'line  liqueur  inconauB,'  with  which  tha 
weary  asgpl  wssheq  dpwn  the  dust  of  his  joitmey.  The  convei^ 
sation  over  tbe  cups  turns  on  the  qature  of  the  suq,  and  proceeds, 
as  might  be  expected,  very  pleasantly,  until  Catherine  des  Bois, 
euardian  saint  of  Canada,  and  Saint  Genevieve  of  Paris,  arrive 
m  Domp&ny'  These  ladies  Sy  through  the  upper  firmament  to 
beaven  ;  but  really  their  jpurney  is  too  clqse  a  parpdy  on  Gz^ie) 
to  be  v^Ptured  upon.  Milton  is  tbroifgbout  mP^^  miserc^iljr 
piljagedi  and  Platp^ic  ideas  fpost  smlly  caric^ured.  Arrived  in 
bfiaven,  (where,  to  give  an  example  of  tbe  pillage  from  Miltoq,  we 
are  told,  '  les  lieux  sQiit  obscurs  ^  farce  delumi^re,'^}  they  jaeet 
Las  Casas,  St.  Louis, '  roi  en  ciel  comme  sur  I^  terre,'  two  Canada 
inission^riesj  named  ^rebmiif  and  Jogue,  and  this  goodly  com- 
pany of  sijf  prostrate  themselves  before  tbe  Vit^n  Mary,  to  whom 
they  directly  address  the|r  prayers,'t'  a^d  she  grants  tbem.  This 
may  be  Catboljc  theolpgy ;  we  doubt,  bpwever,  if  evep  tbe  most 
devoted  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Virgin  iia^iaed  that  she  it  was 
wbq  crushed  tbe  he^  of  the  serpent,  (^  we  are  iuformed  here, 
(vol. ).  p.  115,)  but  such  fi  si)pp(»itiop  shows  a  tfnowledge  of  the 
Bible  quite  worthy  of  him  who  cqnfqitnds,  a  little  fiutber  on, 
(p.  117,}  tbe  prophet  Ezekiel  with  Habakkitk. 

An  enic,  secundum  ^rteip,  pius^  h^e  ft  nyrcative  episode,  and 
one  of^t}ie  viscount's  is  ^uly  ^musing.  Oqe  of  bi^  savBget, 
Cbactas,  the  sage  of  the  bpok,  has  beep  in  France,  and  describes 
bis  visit  ^t  sQipe  length.  The  idea  of  mslfittg  uncivilized  pec^le 
visit  civiljied  coifutiies  i§  an  old  one,  ^d  b^  ocp^ioRally  been 
well  managed.  It  is  rather  bo|d  for  the  viscount  to  pqt  us  so  der 
cidedly  in  mind  of  the  Huron ;  but  it  is  only  the  conceptipn  that 
reminds  us  of  Voltaire,  for  we  do  not  meet  anything  resembling 
him  in  tbe  details.  Cbactas  travels  tp  Paris,  which  be  calls  tbe 
'  grand  village' — ^be  sees  there  '  buttes  de  commerce' — be  talks  i^ 

•  D«rk  with  excessive  lighl  ihy  »kirls  appeir.     E.  L.  b.  iii.  380. 

+  M*™  d'Bminaniiel  1  aecnnde  Eve,  reine  dont  je  (St.  Genevieve)  luii  1i  plus  indigBe 
dessenutu,  preaeipiM  d'un  paupUprtllptilr.  La  swpeat  dont  vm  nei  tcoH 
b  l£ta  eW  t«t««ni,  &c  Ac 

■^    ^   ■  another 
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SDOther  village,  YereaiUea,  where  '  nous  aUumerions  le  feu  de  coa* 
seil  avec  le  cnef  des  chefs,'  (Louis  XIV.)  whom  he  calls  the  Sun 
— be  sleeps  in  a  '  cabaue,' — a  room, — on '  peaux  des  ours,'  mean- 
ing bedclothes — be  obaerves  a  '  wanior'  presenting  a  '  c^er  du 
suppliant,'  i.  e.,  a.  gentleman  handing  a  petition  to  aminister — he 
calls  looking-glasses  '  eau  glac^e' — the  Louvre,  the  theatresf  the 
(:hurche3,  '  cahanes ' — a  butcher's  shop,  a  '  hutte  de  comiperce 
ou  Ton  expose  la  chair  des  victimes ' — nax-candl^,  '  tr^sors  dk-r 
rob^s  aux  filles  des  rochers  et  des  vieux  chines' — money,  '  grains 
de  porcelaine' — a  hangman,  'le  g4nie  de  mart' — the  ocean,  a 
'  lac  sans  rivage' — the  Mediterrapean,  a  '  lac  immobile' — ships, 
'monstres  nageans' — cannon,  'foudre' — anchors, '  pieds  d'airaio' 
f— and  other  such  fooleries  innumerable.  All  this  is  to  mark  the 
savage  incapable  of  describing  the  object  familiar  to  civilized 
people  by  any  terms  but  those  to  which  be  was  acpustomed  ip 
bis  own  country.  This,  for  a  short  sketch,  may  be  agr^ahle 
enough— it  is  always  tiresonie  when  extended — -but  here  it  is 
absolutely  absurd  -.  for  the  viscount,  dazjsled  with  tl)Q  glories 
of  Versailles,  must  make  his  savage  critical  in  honour  of  that 
tasteless  strqpture;  and,  therefore,  depicts  him  '  vraiment  frapp^ 
d'^tOBuement' ;  and  describing  '  la  facade  pntii^re  du  ptdau  seta- 
hiable  k.  une  immense  vUle;  cent  d6grea  de  marbre  bianc  coQr 
duisent  k  des  bocagea  d'orangers ;  des  eauK  jaillissantes  au  miliea> 
des  itatues  et  des  pftrterrea,  Sic.  &c.  Nous  nous  avan^iames 
parmi  les  bronzes,  lee  marbres,  les  eaux,  ^  les  ombrages,  chaqup 
not,  contraint  de  la  terre,  apportoit  uj)  g^ie  k  la  surface  des  oo'' 
aim.  Ces  g^nies  varioient  selon  leur  puissance ;  les  uns  ^toieql 
om^B  de  trident,  les  autres  sonnoient  des  conqve*  recourb^"!,' 
Stc.  &c.  Presently  we  have  an  eulogium  qd  the  artists  whp 
raised  the  folumnt,  detigjied  the  garden*,  executed  the  ttattiei, 
and  painted  the  pidurv  '■  I    How  consistent  I 

At  a  supper «t  Nipon  de  r£nclosI  he  is  introduced  to  all  thp 
literary  iqen  of  France :  quotes  La  Fontaine — repeal  critiques  on 
Moliere — is  infonned  that  Leibnitz,  who  is  of  Uia  party,  is  em- 
ployed on  '  Calculs  sur  I'lnfini  i ' — and  sees  among  the  company 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  I^>cke  1  One  person  is  introduced  here — 
s  child  in  a  basket.  If  that  child  were  alive  now,  we  should  not 
have  been  favoured  ifith  this  epic — for  it  is  Voltaire — or  if  it  were 
•  ventured  on,  the  soiree  at  Ninon's  would  have  been  a  subject  of 
merciless  persifiage  for  ever.  The  whole  tour  winds  up  with  a 
panegj-ric  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  savage  informs  us 
that  that  reign  made  France  '  la  premiere  nation  du  monde  par 
nos  Edifices  et  jeux' — high  grounds  of  national  exultation,  parti- 
cularly when  we  consider  what  was  the  French  architecture  of  the 
time,  and  turn  our  eyes  on  Italy-—*  that  Loais  taught  France  to 
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laugh  at  the  leagues  of  Europe  against  him,*  a  laugh  vhich  the 
wars  of  his  last  years,  and  the  name  of  Marlborough,  must  have 
rendered  very  sardonic — that  he  made  the  French  '  dominuteura 
des  flott,'  against  which  pretension  we  beg  leave  to  protest  in  the 
name  of  La  Hogue  and  Rule  Britannia — and  that  agrictilture,  com- 
merce, and  internal  prosperity,  were  at  their  highest  pitch  under  his 
government  To  suppose  that  a  savage  who  knew  not  the  proper 
names  of  houses,  or  towns,  or  ships,  or  arms,  should  speak  thus,  is 
nonsense  ;  but  it  is  worse  than  nonsense  when  it  comes  from  a  Am- 
torian,  who  ought  to  have  been  aware  that  the  internal  conditioa 
of  France,  impoverished  by  the  useless  wars  and  fierce  bigotry  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  wretched  to  the  last  degree,  and  that  the  miseries 
his  ambition  and  persecutions  occasioned  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  revolution,  and  the  chief  stimulants  of  its  atrocities. 
The  melancholy  glory  of  the  Fourteenth  Louis  led  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  scaffold. 

The  novel  department  of  the  Natchez  is  rather  silly,  and  the 
conclusion  is  disgusting.  The  hero  is  murdered,  and  the  pr^- 
nancy  of  the  heroine  is  one  consequence  of  the  fatal  attack  on  his 
house.  This  revolting  circumstance  is  dwelt  on  with  much  minute- 
ness, and  by  one  circumstance  is  rendered  even  comical — Celeste 
cannot  bear  to  see  the  child  of  this  miserable  outrage,  and  yet  the 
maternal  feeling  is  strong  in  her  bosom.  How  can  she  reconcile 
both  emotions  ?  Why  thus : — she  nurses  the  infant,  but  closes 
her  eyes  while  she  gives  it  the  breast,  and  when  that  task  is  done, 
swings  it  over  her  shoulder.  Hiis  ingenious  device  is  the  grand 
catastrophe  of  the  Natchez. 

Some  passages  of  a  tumid  eloquence  occur,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally borrowed— for  instance,  this  address  to  the  moon. — 'Mais, 
O   Lane !  que  tu  es  belle  dans  ta   tristesse !     L'ourse   ^toiMe 
s*4clipse  devant  tes  charmes  ;  tet  regarda  velouteut  I'azur  du  del  ; 
'   ils  rendent  les  nues  diaphanes  ;  ils  font  briller  les  fleuves  comme 
des  serpens ;  iis  argenterU  la  eime  des  arbres ;  iU  couvrent  de 
blancheur  le  lommet  de*  montagnet.'     We  pass  the   Miltontan 
*  eclipsing  at  her  charms,'  but  wno  does  not  remember  the  grand 
nightpiece  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  Iliad P  -The  viscount  had 
heard  of  it,  but  is  unhappily  misled  by  the  goi^eous  mistranslatioR 
of  Pope.     The  Greek  he  could  not  read,  and  has  unwarily  been 
entn^ped  by  the  paraphrase, 
'  As  when  the  moon — 
O'er  heawn'i  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light,' 
'  Cfer  the  dark  tree*  a  ytUmti  verdure  tpreada. 
And  Up»  with  tilver  all  the  mountaiiu'  headt,'  &c. 

E*uiaae  mon  r£cit  avoir  coul£  comme  tes  flots — O  Meschaceb^, 
is  the  parting  ejaculatioa  of  the  viscount.     He  holds  the  means 
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of  gratiiying  his  prayer  in  his  own  power-:  his  stream  of  book- 
maKing  mns  no  chance  of  being  exhausted.     There  is  no  reason 
why  that  tide  should  not  resemble  the  eternal  amnis  which 
'  IiSbitur  et  Isbetur  per  omne  Tolubilis  tevnm.' 

We  have  considered  him  as  a  traveller  and  a  poet.  Paulo 
maiora  canamus.     We  have  to  deal  with  him  now  as  an  historian. 

In  this  character  he  comes  before  the  public  with  no  common 
claim  on  its  attention.  A  practised  and  veteran  author  already,  he 
is  here  recommended  to  us  by  the  distinct  and  solemn  applauses  of 
the  French  Academy,  before  which  august  body  his  '  Discours'  was 
pronounced  ex  caihedrd  on  the  great  occasion  of  the  reception  of 
the  late  Due  Mathieu  de  Montmorency. 

The  design  of  the  writer  is,  in  itself,  vast  and  imposing.  It  is 
no  other  than  that  of  sketching  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman,  empire.  We  cannot  help  recollecting  that  this  has 
been  attempted  already,  on  a  greater  scale  ;  but  must  admit  that 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  again.  The  field  over 
which  the  eagle  spirit  of  Montesquieu  had  taken  its  flight,  and 
where  Gibbon  had  stamped  the  indelible  marks  of  his  elaborate 
and  stately  march,  was  still  open  to  the  '  lavoltas  high  and  swid 
corantos'  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand. 

Great  as  the  work  before  us  is,  it  is  but  the  preface  to  a  still 
greater  undertaking — a  history  of  France,  on  which  the  Viscount 
informs  us,  in  the  full  pomp  of  the  regal  and  editorial  plural; 
*  nous  nous  occupons  depuis  un  grand  nombre  d'ann6es.'  And  the 
introduction  opens  with  a  deep-voiced  intonation  not  unworthy  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  historical  projects. 

'  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  been  long  announced  in  the  east,  carae 
into  the  world  during  the  rei^  of  Au^stus ;  this  is  the  greatest 
«vent  in  history.  The  establishment  of  the  Chrislian  religion  changed 
the  condition  of  the  earth.  Tiie  monument  of  civilization  is  a  cross, 
planted  at  Calvary,  and  from  its  foot  twelve  legislalors,  poor,  ill-clad, 
and  with  a  pastoral  statf  in  their  hands,  walked  forth  to  teach  nations; 
and  to  renovate  the  face  of  empires. 

*  In  proportion  as  Polytheism  fell,  and  divine  revelation  diflbsed  itself 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  social  duties  became  tietter  known  ;  at  length, 
however,  the  empire  of  th«  Cssars  was  condemned.  It  received  the 
seeds  of  true  religion,  only  that  every  thing  might  not  perish  in  its 
wreck — the  world  was  too  corrupt  to  be  entirely  regenerated  by 
Christianity.  A  new  religion  stood  in  need  of  new  people.  The 
innocence  of  the  gospel  required  the  innocence  of  uncivilized  man, 
and  a  simple  faith  called  for  hearts  as  simple  as  itself.' 

Here  certainly  is  a  '  hiatus' promising  great  things;  and  if  not 
eloquent,  it  is  e\  idently  not  for  want  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  There  is^  however,  a  passage  in  Lucian's  '  Art  of  writing 
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Hutory**  of  which  tach  an  exordiam  u  apt  to  remind  plain  people. 
•  Some  folks  (says  that  sly  Greek)  write  splnidid  and  tra^y- 
like  prefaces,  from  whidi  you  have  i«asoo  to  expect  admirabte 
thin^  to  follow,  and  yet  add  to  them  a  mean  and  petty  body 
of  history,  so  that  the  whole  resembles  the  Ncture  of  Cupid 
decked  out  in  the  huge  mask  of  Hercules  or  Titan.  It  is  un- 
possible  to  avoid  crying  out — "  The  mountain  ip  labour.'*  But 
m  history,  all  pVrts  should  be  uniform  j-^the  head  consentaneous 
to  the  body,  so  that  the  helmet  should  not  be  of  gold,  while  the 
cuirass  is  only  a  wretched  patchwork  of  rags  or  rotten  leather,  the 
buckler  made  of  twigs,  and  the  greaves  of  pigskin.'  The  descrip- 
tion might  have  been  penned  for  this  magnum  opus  of  the  Vis- 
comte  de  Chateaubriand.  Setting  out  with  (he  idea  announced  in 
the  above-quoted  sonorous  sentences,  of  considering,  with  reference 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  from 
the  death  of  our  Saviour  till  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  and  the 
influence  of  our  faith  upon  that  great  event,  he  tacks  to  this  magni- 
ficent head  a  mean  and  petty  body  of  school-boy  common-places, 
marked  by  more  than  school-boy  ignorance.  Even  in  these  very  first 
aentences,  adesire  for  making  poor  epigrammatic  turns  leads  him 
into  a  fault.  We  pass  by  the  galtimatias  of  the  picture  of  the 
twelve  apostles  (were  they  then  twelve  f)  starting  from  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  '  pour  renouveler  la  face  des  rovaumes' — a  commis- 
sion which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  Bible :  but  when  we  are 
told  that  '  il  fallait  i  I'innocence  de  I'^angile,  I'innocence  des 
hommcs  sauvages,'  we  are  compelled  to  fear  that  the  Viscount 
either  sacrifices  truth  to  antithesis,  or  is  very  ignorant  of  the 
manners  of  these  '  horn mes  sauvages'  who  overthrew  the  mightiest 
empire  that  has  ever  been  reared  among  mankind.  Such  crime 
and  wickedness  of  every  sort — such  blood-thirstiness  and  arro- 
rance,  mixed  with  so  much  perfidy  and  meanness,  never  tarnished 
the  annals  of  tKe  world,  as  were  exhibited  in  the  armies  of  the 
con(|uerors  of  Rome.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  cite  examples  of 
what  every  reader  of  the  melancholy  annttls  of  those  unfortunate 
times  must  know ;  but  if  God  made  use  of  these  scourges  to  work 
his  onn  wise  purposes  in  the  overthrow  of  the  western  empire, 
it  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Providence  that  the  detesl^ile 
barbarians  so  employed  shoutd  be  endowed  with  the  itmecmce  of 
the  gospel. 

Ibis,  it  will  be  said,  is  but  a  trifle.  Da  venlam  ^nuru ;  we 
shall  not  quarrel  with  aflower  in  the  hands  ofaihetoncian.  The 
most  lenient  critic,  however,  might  expect,  that  having  annonnced 
his  design  of  making  the  progress  of  Christianity  the  master-key 
to  disclose  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Roman  downbl,  the  author 
iboold  at  onoe  htgva  to  inform  na  how  id  opastiDn  oMuneBeed. 
^  *^  This, 
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This,  well  daae,  would  be,  indeed,  &  work  worthy  of  a  great  mind. 
In  1825,  we  most  have  admitted  that  it  never  had  been  done — 
^nd,  alas  I  at  the  opening  of  1628,  we  are  compelled  to  make  the 
3ame  melancholy  confession.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  it  would 
seem,  thinks  his  part  is  over  with  the  announcement ;  for  we  have 
not  a  single  word  about  Chiistianity,  direcUy  or  iodirBCtly,  until 
the  chain  of  his  narrative  brings  him  to  Marcus  Aurelius — a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yean  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  Then,  after 
some  half  page  of  trifling  remarks,  he  again  drops  it  altogether, 
until  we  hear  of  it  in  another  sentence — namely,  the  sentence  in 
which  the  final  overthrow  of  the  empire  is  to  be  mentioned.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  prominent  in  the  book  of  which 
the  Viscount  tells  us  this  ducourt  is  but  a  sort  of  digest ;  Imt 
really,  in  the  most  rapid  view  of  the  matter,  it  would  appear  to  us 
incredible,  that  even  in  an  analysis  of  a  ducourt  on  the  establislt- 
ment  of  the  Chrlatiau  religion  in  the  Roman  empire,  tha  nuae  of 
Constantine  should  be  omitted,  and  his  existence  not  alltided  to, 
if  we  did  not  find  that  such  was  the  case  in  the  magniloqtunt  ess^ 
before  us. 

But — not  to  press  that  point — even  avlgorons  and  compieheDStve 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  emperors  would  ba  a  valu^le  work. 
We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
no  one  will  find  it  here.  £very  where  M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  on 
the  stretch  for  pretty  epigmma — fur  sparkling  sallies  of  drawing- 
room  wit.  He  looks  for  nothing  but  how  to  tell  the  old  stories  of 
the  personal  manners  of  the  emperors  according  to  the  old  school 
boy  &shioa — in  the  style  of  the  '  sage  et  pieuz  RoUin,'  as  he 
calls  one  of  the  smallest  of  historians.  We  see  no  traces  of  an 
historical  mind — no  attempt  at  examining  whether  the  acconots 
we  have  of  these  princes  are  to  be  implicidy  relied  on  ;  no  hint 
that,  whether  exageerated  or  not.  the  private  vices  of  the  heads  of 
the  Roman  state,  uough  excellent  materials  for  memoirs,  are  not 
of  that  peculiar  moment  to  general  history  as  to  occupy  all  the 
attention  of  studious  posterity.  In  the  eyes  of  our  Viscount,  the 
scandalous  chronicle  of  the  court  is  of  more  consequence  than  the 
movements  of  the  empire ;  and  we  glean  from  his  sketch  an  idea 
of  the  histoiy  of  declining  Rome,  not  more  philosophical  than  we 
might  draw  from  Pinnock's  Catechism ;  in  tnith,  less  philosophi- 
cal, inasmuch  as  the  driest  series  of  chronological  facts  is  more 
precious  than  the  vague  generalizations  of  an  al^  ignorant  and 
arrogant  quackery. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  gather  t(^ether  some  of  the  billots 

nuga  with  which  these  pages  froth  over.     Of  Csesar,  we  are  told, 

that  if  he  had  been  bom  '  au  temps  des  mceurs,'  he  would  have 

been  the  rival  la  witdom  of  Cincinnatus  or  F^ricita.     lite  Vis- 
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count  should  have  added,  that  ifhe  had  been  born  some  cetitnries 
later,  Cseaar  might  have  been  the  rival  in  wisdom  of  Hengist  Ud 
Horsa,  or  any  other  of  the  strong-handed  barbarians  endowed 
-with  the  ignorance  and  the  negative  virtues  of  uncivilized  life. 
But  it  seems  that  when  Julius  appeared  at  Rome,  virtue  was  gone. 
'  II  ne  trouva  plus  que  la  gloire — t^  la  prit,  faate  de  mteux.'  How 
pretty  I 

Augustas,  we  are  infbnned,  '  consulted,  perhaps,  with — Virgil ! 
on  the  restoration  of  liberty ;'  he,  moreover,  '  chargea  les  muses 
de  d^sarmer  I'histoire ; — et  le  mondea  pardonn^  i.  I'ami  d'Uorace.' 
As  old  Polonius  would  say,  this  is  good  again  J 

Tiberius,  it  seems,  '  had  all  the  defects  of  little  minds,'  We 
rather  think  a  phUosophical  historian  would  have  given  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  him.  Those  who  have  studied  the  politics  of 
his  reign — the  object  of  his  internal  measures — his  domestic  and 
foreign  administration — the  state  in  which  he  kept  and  transmit- 
ted the  empire — ^witl,  at  all  events,  not  join  in  ih\»  reproach. 
These  considerations  escape  the  Viscount,  who,  as  usual,  is  think- 
ingonlyofTiberius's  private  life; — and  here  he  makes  a  discovery. 
*  On  te  taitaii  «ur  ae*  moBitrtf  car  il  appellait  ses  crimes  au  secburs 
,ie  aes  vices,  et  la  terreur  lui  faisait  raison  du  m^ris.'  Few,  we 
imagine,  wereincUned  to  treat  Tiberius  with  contempt;  but  where 
did  M.  de  Chateaubriand  find,  that  nothing  was  said  about  his  im- 
moral life,  which  we  fancied  had  been  abundantly  notorious  f  We 
could  not  have  guessed  the  Viscount's  authority,  had  he  not  kindly 
&voured  us  wiu  the  reference.  '  On  se  taisait  sur  ses  moeurs,' 
says  the  text ;  and  the  note  points  our  eye  to  '  Obtectis  libidinibua. 
Tac.  Ann.  lib.  vi.'  We  thought  that  when  we  had  read  those  two 
vords  they  bore  a  difierent  interpretation,  and  could  not  avoid 
looking  to  the  original ;  nor  can  we  now  refrain  from  transcribing 
it,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  contemplate  along  with  us  the 
admirable  knowledge  of  Latin  possessed  by  this  new  historian  of 
Borne : — 

'  Morum  quoque  tempora  illi  diversa :  egre^um  vita  famaque  quoad 
privatus  vet  in  imperiis  sub  Augusts  fuit :  occulmm  ac  subdolum  An^n- 
dis  virtutibus  donee  Oermanicus  ac  Druaus  superfuere ;  idem  inter 
bona  m&laque  mixtus  incolumi  matre ;  inteatatrilis  sKvitia  sed  cAleelu 
Wtidinibm  dum  Seianum  ditesit  timuitve — postremo  in  suelera  iiiiniil 
ac  delida  prorupit,  postquam,  remoto  pudore  et  metu,  suo  tantuoi  in- 
genio  utebatur' — 

a  vigorous  passage,  which  even  the  dilution  of  Murphy  cannot 
Trhcmy  destroy : — 

'  His  manners,  like  his  fortune,  had  their  revolutions  and  their  dis- 
tinctivR  periods :  amiable  while  a  private  man,  and,  in  the  highest  em- 
ployments under  Augustus,  esteemed  and  honoiu-ed ;  during  the  liven 
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of  DniBiu  Mid  OennuiicuB,  he  plk^ed  an  artificial  charactor,  conceal- 
ing his  vices,  and  assuming  the  exteriors  of  virtue.  After  their  decease, 
and  while  his  mother  lived,  good  and  evil  were  equally  blended  in  his 
character.  Detaitdfor  hi*  crueUy,  he  had  the  art  while  he  lotxd,  or 
ftared  Sija7tua,lo  throw  a  veil  over  hiamottd^traved  and  viciou*  appe- 
tites. All  restraint  being  at  la^t  removed,  he  broke  out  without  fear  or 
ahame,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  hurried  away  by  his  own 
unbridled  passions,  made  his  reign  one  scene  of  lust,  and  cruelty,  and 
horror,' 

Our  historian,  it  seems,  never  read  the  sentence  which  he 
quotes — OblectU  libidinU/u$;  on  se  tatsait  tur  set  maeurt! — 
Why,  even  his  de  la.  Houssaie  could  have  told  him  that  Tacitus's 
words  meant '  cruel  &  I'exc^s,  tnais  secret  dans  ses  plaisirs  infames.' 
Claudius  hid  himself  on  the  death  of  Caligula,  was  discovered, 
and  sainted  emperor.  In  consternation,  he  '  ne  demandait  que  la 
vie — on  y  ajoutkit  I'empire,  et  il  pleurait  da  present  1' — >This  would 
shine  in  an  epieram. 

Galba's  heaB  was  struck  off,  and  a  soldier  was  for  a  while 
puzzled  how  to  cany  it,  as  it  had  no  hair.  This  bald  head,  says 
our  historical  sage,  ought  to  have  given  the  old  man  better  advice : 
— •  Etait-ce  la  peine  de  mettre  une  couronoe  sur  une  tSte  dtf-  ■ 
pouillte  P'  The  chief  corollary  to  be  derived  from  this  deep 
saying  is,  that  a  bald  man  has  no  right  to  be  a  king.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  would  not  have  ventured  on  this  remaric  in  the 
days  of  a  certain  '  bastard  Ccesar,*  whom  he  did  not  once 
disdain  to  worship  ;  and  when  he  made  it,  he  forgot,  or  possibly 
was  ignorant,  that  the  greatest  head  that  ever  wore  an  impe- 
rial cnaplet — even  that  of  Julius  Ctesar — was  almost  as  bald 
as  Galba's. 

Otho  killed  himself  without  reading  Plato,  or  tearing  his 
bowels,  *  Matt  Caton  expira  avec  la  libcrli.  Othon  ne  quitta  que 
le  pouvoir.'  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  principal  diBer- 
ence  between  a  republican  and  imperial  suicide  is,  that  the  fonner 
strikes  at  the  bowels,  the  latter  at  the  heart.  The  republican 
reads  Plato ;  the  emperor  takes  a  nap.  These  are  important  de- 
ductions. 

Such  is  the  curia  tvpelUx  of  the  dUcourt-  Page  after  page 
we  are  entertained  with  pretty  points,  and  laborious  strainings 
after  fine  writing;  always  a  rehashing,  at  once  pompous  and 
servile,  of  the  old  stories ;  never  any  mark  of  a  philosophical 
understanding,  and  as  little  of  consultation  of  the  original  sources. 
Nor  if  we  tnm  from  the  details  to  the  general  current  of  the 
Viscomte^s  story,  shall  we  find  that  a  whit  less  meagre  and 
ignorant.  A  man  writing  a  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  nineteen  pages,  spends  half  a  page  on  a  coople 
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of,  sayings  ofGalba;  gives  us  an  improbable  anecdote  ofCotn- 
moHus's  cutting  open  a  fat  man ;  makes  a  noisy  tirade  on  the 
admirable  virtue  of  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
in  not  then  having  produced  one  tyrant,  foi^ettine  that  in  the  days 
of  Greek  glory,  they  produced  tyranny,  or  what  their  orators  were 
pleased  to  call  such,  every  year — stops  to  crack  a  joke  on  Ctira- 
calla's  attempting  to  tear  a  few  hairs  irom  his  thinly-funiisbed 
head ;  f  baldness,  it  would  appear,  is  a  great  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
our  historian,)  &c.  &c.  The  name  of  Dioclesiao,  in  whose  reign 
the  fall  of  Rome  most  visibly  began — who  changed  the  seat  of 
empire — ^who  altered  the  coustitulion  of'the  country,  which,  whe- 
ther instinct  or  not  with  the  old  spirit,  had  until  his  time  retained 
the  old  forms — who  made  that  important  change  in  the  imperial 
Constitution,  which,  more  than  any  one  thing  besides,  produced 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire — that  name  is  never  mentioned. 
In  equal  silence,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine  passed  over ;  but  to  make  us  amends  for  such  trivial 
omissions,  M,  de  Chateaubriand,  well  knowing  that  his  forte  Ues 
in  the  gaudy  and  rhetorical,  or  wishing,  we  suppose,  to  show  us 
.  how  well  he  can  discriminate  who  are  the  fit  objects  for  history, 
gives  UB  the  following  full-length  portrait  of — Heliogabalus ! 

'  A  young  Syrian,  a  priest  of  the  sun,  his  eyelids  painted,  his  cheeks 
coloured  with  vermilion,  wearing  a  Uara,  collar,  and  bracelets,  a  tunic 
of  cloth  of  gvld,  a  silken  robe,  d  la  PhinicUnne,  and  sandals,  adorned 
with  engTRved  diamonds ;  surrounded  by  eunuchs,  jesters,  son^ters, 
male  and  female  dwarfs,  dancing  and  moving  backwards  before  a  tri- 
an^lar  stone— Heliogabalus,  in  fine,  comes  to  reign  among  the 
hearths  of  the  ancient  Horatii,  to  rekindle  the  chaste  fisme  of  Vesta, 
to  bear  the  sacred  shield  of  Numa,  and  touch  the  venerable  emblems 
of  Roman  sanctity. 

'  Under  Heliogabalus,  the  vice  which  particularly  ruled  the  world 
wo*  obscene  brutality, — political  supremacy  was  acquired  by  moral  de- 
basement, and  none  were  raised  to  power  who  had  not  previously 
stood  the  test  of  debauchery.  In  the  selection  of  his  paramours  he 
sometimes  chose  a  chariot  driver  of  the  circus,  and  sometimes  the  son  of 
a  cook.  He  had  prepared  for  his  death,  in  case  of  need,  a.  ulken  cord, 
a  golden  poniard,  poison  inclosed  in  crystal  vases,  and  an  inner 
court,  paved  with  precious  stones,  on  which  he  might  precipitate  hlm- 
selfftom  o  high  tower.  These  resources  were,  however,  useless.  He 
spent  his  time  in  Infamous  places,  and  was  killed  in  Uie  latrine  ;  after 
which  his  assassins  cut  off  his  head  and  dragged  his  body  along  the 
atraets,  intending  to  throw  it  into  the  sewer,  but,  finding  the  entrance  toa 
narrow,  they  gave  Heliogabalus  the  honour  of  Uie  Tiber.  Despotism 
haying  descended  so  low  that  its  degradation  deprived  it  of  power, 
Ih^  Komans  now  enjoyed  a  brief  breathing  space ;  for  in  these  igno- 
miuious  times,  general  disgust  occupied  the  station  of  public  liberty.' 
,Tbe  leigQ  of  this  unfiutunate  boy,  Which  did  Dot  last  four  years, 

which 
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which  led  to  no  earthly  conseqaences  as  reeanled  the  permanency 
or  the  decadence  of  the  state,  is  thus  ewelled  out  to  a  length  of 
description  equal  to  what  our  judicious  author  bestows  on  any 
four  reigns  besides.  N^,  not  content  with  this  allowance,  we 
have  the  most  important  Heliogabalus  again  specially  in  the  pre- 
face.  The  refined  and  delicate  taste  of  the  Parisians,  it  appears, 
had  taken  alarm  at  the  above  passage, — and  the  Viscount  bbgs  to 
explain. 

'  ^e  Greek  and  I<atin  languages,  fbrmed  by  Republicans,  preierred, 
even  In  slavery,  the  frte  character  of  their  origin.  Without  offering  any 
insult  to  propriety,  our  langusge,  now  that  it  has  left  the  drawing-room, 
U)  resound  in  the 'tribunes,  should  adept  a  little  of  thia  popular  charac> 
ter,  and  blush  at  nothing,  while  scourging  the  memory  of  tyrants. 
When,  after  the  deacripUun  of  the  diaOiond  pavement,  golden  poniardt 
and  poison  inclosed  in  crystal  vaseB,  which  Heliogabalus  had  pre- 
pared for  his  closing  scene,  the  Latin  historian  concludes  with  the 
words,  "  atque  in  latrina,  ad  quam  confugU'al,  occIbus,"  we  must 
translate  them,  or  renounce  for  ever  the  Tengeance  of  history. 

'  Tillemont  has  attempted  great  delicacy  in  his  expressions,  and  how 
haR  he  succeeded  ?  "  Heliogabalus,"  he  says,  "  had  hidden  himself 
Id  a  part  of  the  camp  the  most  filthy  and  most  Worthy  of  him,  still 
hoping  to  escape  by  tome  secret  path."  Crevier's  fVanlinesi  Is  far  less 
O^nsive  to  the  imagination}  after  having  enumerated  all  the  inventions 
of  HellDgabalus  for  a  magnificent  suicide,  he  adds.  With  historical 
safcasm, '  C'dtait  bten  de  la  diipenae,  pour  Ibiir  par  fitre  masflacii  dani 
tea  latrines  ! ! !' 

Who  would  not  imagine  from  all  this  that  Heliogabalus  whs  One 
of  the  most  weighty  personages  in  the  Roman  history ;  a  man 
so  particularly  worthy  of  the  '  grandes  vengeances  historiques,'  as 
even  to  make  it  necessary  to  brave  the  honn^tef^  of  the  Parisians 
by  daring  to  print  a  word — b  much  plainer  synonyme  for  which 
stares  them  in  the  face  night  and  day,  as  an  illuminated  advertise- 
ment of  their  most  bshionable  promeiiadea.  But  as  we  have 
mentioned  Heliogabalus,  we  must  remind  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
that  even  the  egregious  blockhead  who  writes  that  emperor's  llffe, 
in  the  Historia  Augnsta,  does  not  believe  all  the  astonisfaiDg  stories 
told  of  his  depravity,*  and  admits  that  many  of  the  calumoiea 
against  him  were  invented,  from  a  desire  offlattering  his  successor. 
What  strikes  us  with  peculiar  abomination  in  the  poor  youth's 
character  is,  alas  t  shared  by  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  heroism 
and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world ;  end  it  is  plain  that  greater 
indignation  was  excited  agwnst  him  among  his  contemporaries  by 
his  outrageous  dandyism  and  foreign  manners,  than  by  any,  even 
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the  darkest  of  his  vices.  Tbe  remsrii  of  (he  Aagustan  compile 
did  not  escape  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  therefore  we  wonder  that  it  was 
not  discovered  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  has  so  iiidetatiffably 
exercised  bis  fingers  in  preying  upon  that  great  historiaii.  Some 
of  the  expressions  of  Heliogabalus,  as,  for  instance,  when  with 
equal  wit  as  truth,  he  called  the  grovelling  senators  of  his  times 
'  maucipia  togata,'  give  us  a  better  opinion  of  his  intellect  than 
we  should  infer  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  dissipated  and  de- 
praved life.  It  would  be  ea^  to  point  out  mistakes  in  M.  de 
Chateaubriand's  remarks  above  quoted,  but  '  le  jen  ne  vant  pas 
Is  chandelle.'  We  may,  however,  afford  three  words  to  ask  him 
in  what  pajlicular  of  sanctity  tbe  ancilia  of  Numa  surpassed  the 
tj-iangulu'  stone  of  Heliogabalus,  both  being,  in  all  probability, 
aerohthes  ?  Surety  the  superstitions  of  the  east  were  as  respectable 
as  those  of  the  west ;  they  ^vere,  indeed,  derived  from  a  higher  and 
more  philosophical  origin. 

The  erudition  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  shines  throughout  as 
conspicuously  as  his  taste  and  discrimination.  In  his  preface,  he 
informs  us — 

'  We  have  thought  it  ri^ht  to  place  tbe  names  of  the  original  authors 
in  the  margin — not  from  any  pedantic  affectation,  but  in  order  to  render 
to  those  authors  vthat  belongs  to  them,  and  to  avoid  the  attribution  to 
ourselves  of  what  is  not  our  own.  These  citations  will  aSbrd  some 
idea  of  the  exertions  we  have  made  to  render  every  thii^  intelligible 
without  saying  all.* 

In  fact,  there  are  some  two  or  three  extracts  in  the  Viscount's 
notes  which  are  disgraceful  and  uncalled  for.  Nothing  but  a 
diseased  appetite  for  dabbling  in  dirt  could  dictate  the  insertion  oC 
such  quotations  as  some  of  those  in  pages  12  and  17 ;  they  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  chain  of  argument,  and  elucidate  no  details 
worthy  of  being  known :  they  have  no  merit  but  their  abomina- 
tion. But  passing  over  the  indecency  of  these  pitiful  morsels,  the 
writer's  pretence  of  citing  original  auihon  is  nothing  but  gas- 
conade ;  and  the  phrases  in  which  he  disclaims  '  une  aSectation 
p^dantesque,'  and  expresses  so  much  anxiety  to  avoid  honours 
not  his  due,  &c.  &c.,  are  as  mean  as  magniloquent.  M.  le  Vi- 
comte  de  Chateaubriand  is  indebted  to  second-hand  sources 
for  ALL  his  quotations.  We  doubt  that  he  ever  read  one  of  the 
authors  '  aux  marget'  in  that  author's  original  tongue. 

We  shall  just  give  two  or  three  examples :  '  lei,'  saya  the  Vis- 
count, '  les  Fictes  ou  les  Caledoniens  mangeront  les  mamelles  des 
{)risonDiers  qu'ils  auront  faits  ;'  and  tbe  authority  is  produced  at 
ength. 

'  Quid  loqnar  de  cieteris  nationibus,  quum  ipse  adolescentulus  in 
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QbIIw  viderim  Atticottos,  g^ntem  Brilannieam,  humanis  vesci  cami' 
bus  ;  et  quum  per  ailvas  porconim  gregea  et  armentorum  pecudumque 
reperiuit,  pastonim  Ttala  et  remiuaram  papUlat  solere  ubscindere,  et 
has  Bolaa  ciborum  delicias  arbitrariP — S.  Hieron,  t.  iv.,  p.  201 ;  advers, 
Jovin.,  lib.  2.' 

These  Atticotti — as  M.  de  Chateaubriand  thinks  proper  to  call 
the  Attocotti  — have  been  badly  treated  in  history,  '  If  sack  and  sugar 
be  a  sin,'  says  FalstaST, '  heaven  help  the  righteous.'  If  to  masticate 
these  pastorum  nates  be  a  sin,  heaven  help,  say  we,  the  good  repute 
of  beef-eating  England.  The  indimdwd  Altacotti  whom  Jerame 
saw  eating  human  flesh,  in  Gaul,  were,  or  at  least  were  said  to 
be,  cannibals — (,we  confess  that  our  own  notion  is  they  were  poor 
creatures  exhibited  as  a  show,  and  Jerome  was  but  a  boy  when 
he  went  to  stare  at  them) — but  the  remainder  of  his  sentence 
throws  no  such  imputation  on  the  trihe.  The  real  meaning  of 
St.  Jerome  is  this,  '  When  the  Attacotti,  wandering  in  the  woods, 
meet  with  flocks  and  herds  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  they 
are  in  the  custom  of  cutting  oS*  the  rumps  of  the  fat  beasts' — (pas- 
torum— Kilicel,  bourn,  &c.,  nates.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  did 
not  dare  '  braver  dans  lea  mots  I'honnetet^,'  by  translating  such 
a  terrible  word  as  this) — '  and  the  udders  of  the  cows,  swine, 
ewes,'  &c.,  (feminarum,  i,  e.,  vaccarum,  suum,  &c.)  '  considering 
these  as  the  only  delicate  parts  of  the  animals.'  Gibbon  had 
made  the  same  quotation — otherwise  M.  de  Chateaubriand  would 
ne\'er  have  exhibited  this  specimen  of  his  concern  for  the  just  re- 
putation of  '  auteuTt  origincmx' — and  the  same  mistake ;  and 
the  Viscount,  who  wishes  to  give  to  authors  what  belongs  to  them, 
and  therefore  honestly  omits  the  name  of  Gibbon,  whom  he  pil- 
fers, to  auote  the  name  of  Jerome,  whom  he  had  never  consulted, 
is  properly  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  by  falling  into  a  blunder.  Had 
be,  indeed,  known  anything  of  the  history  of  the  passage  in  Gib- 
bon, he  would  have  escaped.  But  he,  who  has  not  reaid  Tacitus, 
'  can  scarcely  in  fairness  be  expected  to  have  heard  of  Parr,  or 
Gaches,  or  Gongh  *. 

•  Ici,' 

•  Ai  the  hiitory  of  the  pai»gi:  ii  Mmewhit  ininiing,  ire  m»y  pre  it  in  i  nola. 
QibboD,  in  hi*  o*D  periphnislic  .lyle,  IhoH  trmn,Ut«  it,  in  hii '  Deef.ne  tnd  Till,'  Vol.  ii. 
p.  631,  4lo.  '  Tbcy  mtioualy  (elected  the  mnm  delicilc  tnd  brawny  ptrti  of  bolh  nulea 
•od  fenulei,  which  Uiey  pr»p«red  for  tbeir  horrid  repisls.'  Or  which  Doctor  Ptn,  in 
hi>  celfhrited  review  of  Coaibe's  'Viriorom  Horwe,'  in  'The  Briti.h  Critic,'  of  17M— 
(whith  bu  been  raprioted  in  the  '  Clusicil  Journal.'  Sn  iU  DDmber  for  Deeembar 
lei:^)— nourka, '  llr.  Gibbon  hi)  fdlen  into  ■  great  error  about  Ihii  paMige.  The 
fint  who  Doticwl  Gihbon'a  mijlnnslatiod  WM  Mr.  Gacbeo,  a  fdlow  of  King'a  Coile^, 
Canbric^s.'  Parr  then  goei  on  to  say,  that,  after  eoiuolling  the  original,  he  agree*  with 
Gachej!  'The  general  ptopoiition,' aayi  the  Doctor,  ■  IhalJeronie  layi  do»n  Ji  thia, 
Qaii  ifmrti  wumjmamqtii  gtnltm  urn  mrnmuni  Ifge  Malwv,  led  ii,  ; imnwi  apud  it 
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'  Ici.'  contiDues  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  *  les  Arabes  boiront  le 
sang  de  Tennemi  bless^  de  leun  flfehes.'  What  is  the  authority 
for  this  ?  Wonderful  to  say, '  Cmi(u*  quidam,  rrndiu  omnia 
prtster  pvbem,  tt^yraucum  et  lugubre  strepem.  ^mmian  Mar- 
cell,  ! ."  Somebody  must  have  been  quizzing  the  Viscount,  and 
passed  off  this  scrap  of  Latin  on  him  as  the  original  of  his  French. 
Nothing,  however,  is  new  under  the  sun,  and  we  find  a  prototype 
of  this  sort  of  translation  in  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 

'  Hio  tieterat,  that  Lacentio  that  comes  a  wooing — Pridmt,  is  my 
man  Tranio — Regia,  bearing  my  port — ceba  tenit,  that  we  might  be- 
guile the  old  Pantaloon.' 

In  like  mannei;  our  Parisian  ClarUaimut  does  into  that  verna- 
cular tongue  of  which  be  condescends  to  be  a  master — Crinitut 
?uidam,  *  Ici  les  Arabes ;'  nudua  omnia,  '  boiront  le  sang ;'  prce- 
iT pviem,  'de  leurs  ennemisj'  svbraucum  et  Ittgubre  strepena, 
*  bless6  de  leurs  Baches.' 

Alanc,  he  informs  us,  asserted  that  he  was  not  a  free  agent  in 
his  work  of  destruction,  for  there  was  tomething  which  vxia  draw- 
ing him  under  ike  toalls  of  Rome.  We  are  referred  for  this  to 
Sozomen,  c.  61,  lib.  19.  Foor  stupid  old  Sozomen  is  chargeable 
only  with  nine  books,  the  largest  of  which  has  but  forty  chap- 
ters. But  let  us  allow  the  Viscount  the  benefit  of  a  double  mis- 
print, little  creditable  as  such  a  circumstance  is  to  the  imprimerie 
of  M.  Didot,  and  read  cap.  6,  lib.  9.  Here  we  shall  find  that  the 
scene  took  place  by  Rome  itself,  and  that  Alaric  told  the  monk 
who  came  to  supplicate  for  the  city,  that  there  was  some  being — ' 
some  deily,  (quendam,  not  quelquechose,)  which,  with  resistless 
force,  drove  him  forward  to  the  destruction  of  Rome.  Sozomen 
never  could  have  invented  the  vivid  phrase  which  is  employed, 
and  which,  therefore,  we  may  safely  attribute  to  the  barbarian 
warrior  himself.  Here  is  the  original : — Fertur  itaqne  probus 
aliquis  monacbns  ex  bis  qui  in  Itaba  erant,  Romam  cum  festina-  . 

cepia  eil,  vrici  KJilan.'  If  oui  mAai  vill  be  pleued  to  look  ll  Ibc  illiutnllons  of 
this  prailiDD.  in  up.  rt.  lib.  ii.,  idvers.  Jovmii.nutD,  they  will  probibly  tcaie  to  (he 
posilion  of  Mr.  Qiche*,  vheti  ttiej'  find  that  Jerome  me nlioui,  inadtn/al/f,  the  eitiDg-  of 
homiD  flesh ;  lud  that  he  was  led,  by  his  subject,  more  iaimediatel;  to  >peak  of  the 
tood  which  wai  'found  in  ibunduicc  by  the  Allacotti  in  uncultivated  Foresti.'  It  certainly, 
we  mutt  add,  could  sever  have  been  St.  Jerome's  intention  to  assert,  that  romp*  of 
ahepherds  and  breaaU  of  shepherdesses  were  the  food  ofwhith  there  was  tfaa  grealeM 
■bundancc  in  the  West  of  Scotland  in  his  days. 

Oough,  in  hia  tnnslallon  of  Camden  (who  quolei  the  {iisaage,  but  U  lis  wrote  in  L*thi 
we  cannot  leli  what  interpretation  to  put  upon  it,)  thus  renders  it ;  '  And,  when  they  met 
with  herda  of  twine,  cattle,  or  sheep,  in  the  woods,  cut  alices  out  of  the  bn(Cock»oFIbe 
hi  ones,  and  dugi  of  the  females,  reckoning  them  diinlv  mnt.'— Oough'a  Camden, 
Vol.  i.  p.  iciK.  It  aeeoiB  to  hare  been  something  like  the  AbfuinitD  cuatom  mentioned 
Vj  Biuce,  ud  since  cooSnnei]  bj  the  report  of  later  tnvtUen. 
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tiooe  profectus,  Alaxicho  coasulaiase,  ut  urbi   parceret,  nee  se 
tantorum  malorum  Ruthorem  constitueret ;  cui  et  AJarichusre- 

rdtsse  dicitnr — '  Se  hod  volentem  hoc  tentare,  Bed  esse  qven- 
qui  se  ostvndbndo  urqbat  et  prtecipiat  ut  Romam  ever- 
tat,' — Let  the  reader  compare  thie  with  the  emascnlate  version 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  believe,  if  possible,  that  Sozomen 
was  consulted.  Perhaps  the  ViscouQt  might  have  had  a  misty 
recollection  of  the  slovenly  transLation  of  Cknuin. 

Minute  errors  abound,  such  as  confounding  the  Attacotti  with 
the  Picts,  though  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  careflilly  distinguishes 
between  them,  &c.  These  things,  of  little  imiportance  in  them- 
selves, mark  inaccuracy  of  reading,  which  is  fetal  to  historicfd 
pretfinaions  ;  but  we  need  not  breu  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel, 
and  refrain,  therefore,  from  further  exposure  of  blundering. 

In  short,  M.  de  Cbateaubriand  wants  every  requisite  for  such  a 
task  as  he  has  dared  to  undertake.  His  style,  loaded  with  false 
omamcut,  and  glittering  with  antithesis  and  epigram,  may  be 
suited  for  a  declamation.  Even  if  it  conveyed  knowledge,  it  would 
be  out  of  phice,  end  liable  to  suspicion  in  a  history.  His  mind 
is  incapable  of  taking  a  general  view  of  great  events,  or  of  discri- 
minating the  bnth  among  rival  or  partial  historians  ;  it  is  even  in- 
capable of  fixing  on  the  great  facts  of  any  given  case,  sod  in- 
variably selects,  not  that  which  is  of  historical  importance,  but 
that  which,  according  to  his  notions  of  effect,  gaudy  colouring 
may  invest  with  a  dramatic  air.  And  lastly,  he  has  not  read  his 
originals — we  firmly  believe,  is  incapable  of  reading  them,  with 
critical  attention.  Of  the  three  characters  in  which  we  have 
exhibited  him  he  is  far  worst  as  an  histotiwi. 

We  do  not  know  whether  hia  greater  historical  work  is  ever  des- 
tined to  appear,  but  if  it  does,  we  promise  bim  faithfully  that  we 
shall  direct  our.  attention  to  it.  lithe  Discours,  which  we  have 
just  now  analyzed,  be  a  &ir  sample  of  the  whole,  we  may  promise 
our  readers  a  rich  harvest  of  amusement. 

The  errors  and  omissions,  which  strike  us  bo  forcibly  in  the 
short  sketch  will,  in  all  probability,  be  more  abundant  in  the  full 
grown  history,  while  the  greater  extent  and  variety  of  matter  will 
afford  ampler  room  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  frivolities.  We 
desire,  indeed,  that  a  Christian  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
Rome  were  written,  but  we  should  regret  to  see  that  task  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  M.  de  Chateaubriuid.  He  would  be  but 
ft  sorry  antagonist  to  Gibbon. 
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Art.  VII.— 1.  Sioria  ^Italia  dal  1789  al  1814,  acriita  da  Cario 
Botta.     evols.     I2mo.     1824 

2.  Hiatoire  d'ltalie  de  1789  h  1814.     Par  Chariea  Botta.     Paiis. 
Dutart.      Iffi4.     5  vob.  8vo. 

3.  Storia  delta  Guerra  Americana.  7  vob.  8vo.  Firenze.  1822. 

rpHE  name  of  Carlo  Botta  has  been  long  known  as  an  historiaii. 
-'-  While  yet  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon,  he  published,  at  Paris,  a.  '  History  of  American  Inde- 
pendence.' Whether  it  so  happened  that  his  notions  on  liberty 
have  been  since  wonderfully  revolutionized,  or  his  bitter  vituperation 
of  England,  and  laudatory  tropes  in  favour  of  America,  propitiated 
the  then  rancorous  hatred  of  the  French  towards  this  nation,  we 
know  not;  but  his  work  was  eminently  successful.  Be^des,  the 
Italian  liberals  were  glad  to  circulate  a  book,  which  pointed  out 
the  road  to  independence.  With  them  the  question  of  histoiical 
veracity  was  of  secondary  consequence,  the  matter  was  never 
mooted — for  Carlo  Botta  appeared  to  be  a  staunch  republican. 
These  lenient  judges  looked  also  with  a  kind  consideration  on  his 
antiquated  and  musty  style,  and  his  fabrication  of  speeches ;  for 
the  former  was  extnnsic  to  the  historian's  veracity — the  latter  a 
venial  oSence,jusUfied  by  illustrious  precedent.*     A  grand  defect, 

*  We  havs,  howeTcr,  seen  tn  eulo^um  on  either  Prerident  JeSeraon  or  Aduna, 
wfaere  this  speech-miking  of  Botti  ii  justly  pointeil  out  u  »  gresl  butoricsl  fault.  Lea, 
it  ia  Slid,  is  made  to  prooouDce,  thraugb  Botta,  *  apeccb,  to  prevail  upon  the  Congress  lo 
proclaim  themtBlvea  independent,  when,  in  fact,  it  ia  affirmed  it  was  either  JefTerun  or 
Adama,  (we  forget  which,)  who  apoke  bo  powerfuIlT,  aa  to  carry  tho  motion  of  Dedan- 
tion  of  Independsnce ;  and  Lee  did  not  speak  at  all  on  the  occasion.  It  is  iben  dear, 
that  Botta,  by  hit  putting  the  speech  into  Lee's  mouth,  hta  praised  him  for  what  he  did 
ngt  do,  and  has  uiihirlj  deprived  the  real  speaker  of  hia  deserts.  This  hgamama  of  our 
historian  is  not  much  relished  in  America,  as  we  may  perceire  btin  tbe  foUowing  obser- 
Tationa  of  the  Altomey-goneral  of  the  I'niled  Stales.  Prom  this  wo  may  observe  that 
this  speecb-maiiing  may  be  of  grett  hisloricil  coasequence,  by  depriiing  a  man  of  hia 
desert*,  or  praising  another  onjually  at  his  expense.  '  Botta,  the  Italian  historian  of 
our  revolation,  has  made  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Lee  Ihe  principal  ^»(akan  on  tha 
opposite  aides  of  this  cjuealion,  (the  Declaration  of  Independence,)  and  (Tailing  faiaiB«lf  of 
Ilie  dramatic  license  of  ancient  historians,  which  ihe  fidelity  of  modem  bislon  has  ex- 
ploded, he  has  drawn,  from  his  own  fancy,  two  orations,  which  he  has  put  into  the  months 
of  those  distinguished  men.  With  no  dispoution  to  touch,  with  a  hostile  hand,  one  leaf 
of  the  well-eimed  laurels  of  Mr.  Lee,  (which  sTery  Americin  would  feet  fu  mora 
pleasure  in  contribuiing  to  brighten  and  to  cherish,)  and  with  no  feelings  but  those  of 
reverence  and  gratitude  for  the  memory  of  those  other  great  patriots  who  assisted  in 
that  debate,  may  we  not  say,  and  are  we  not  bound  in  justice  to  nr,  that  Botta  ia  mis- 
taken in  the  relalive  prominency  of  one,  at  least,  of  bis  proloculois  !  Hi.  JeCferson  has 
told  us,  Ibst  "  that  the  colomt  of  that  Congress — the  great  pillar  of  BU)iport  lo  Ihe  De- 
claration of  Independence,  and  its  ablest  advocate  and  champion  on  the  Boor  of  the 
House,  was  John  Adams."  ' — 'A  Discourse  on   the  Urea  and   Characters  of  Thomas 
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however,  was  discovered  in  his  total  neglect  of  references ;  bat 
then  this  defect  touched  only  the  critica — and  the  critics  were  too 
^od,  too  gentle,  too  humane,  to  convict  their  favourite  of  errors ; 
and  so  the  matter  was  passed  ju&ftlemfto — Carlo  Botta was  praised 
as  the  phoenix  of  historians; — and  editions  multiplied,  to  rejoice 
and  make  merry  the  republican's  heart* 

No  wonder,  then,  that  his  '  History  ofltaly' should  have  excited 
mi^ty  expectations.  The  Italian  governments  dreaded  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  this  circumstance,  with  its  prohibition  in  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  Romegna,  and  Naples,  whetted  public  curiosity.  The 
book  had  an  astonishing  sale,  and  was  univeTsally  read.  It  was 
believed  that  the  spirit  which  had  prompted  the  story  of  American 
Independence  had  dictated  the  Italian  history ;  but  the  Prussian 
minister,  Marquia  Lucchesini,  impugned  its  impartiaUty;  and 
Count  Paradisi,  president  of  the  senate,  during  die  existence  of 
the  Italian  kingdom,  flady  called  Signor  Botta  a  romancer — each 
proving,  by  substantial  evidence,  that  the  work  not  only  over- 
stepped clandestinely  the  boundu^es  of  troth,  but  openly  and  im- 
pudently transgressed  the  limits  of  probability.  To  these  noblemen 
succeeded  many  other  honourable  Italians,  participators  in  the 
transactions  professed  to  be  recorded  by  Signor  Botta;  but  the 
circumstance  of  its  permission  for  circulation  in  the  very  states, 
which  had  at  first  strictly  prohibited  the  work,  was  of  itself  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  its  being  written  in  terms  suited  to  their  prurient 
love  for  adulation,  and  consequently  of  its  excessive  partiality. 
We,  therefore,  think  that  we  shall  be  conferring  an  obligation  on 
the  public,  by  canvassing  the  merits  of  this  right  excellent  histo- 
rian. We  wish  not  to  criticise  minutely  Signor  Botta' s  style; 
and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  suffi- 
ciently conversant  with  the  Italian  language, — and  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  we  have  misinterpreted  the  writer's  meaning,  we  will 
throughout  this  article  ^ve  our  extracts  in  the  original  French. 
The  ItaUan  edition,  however,  we  have  read,  and,  save  only  school- 
boy themes,  and  college  exercises,  more  coldness,  stifiness,  end 
afiectation,  is  scarcely  to  be  found.  We  take,  for  instance, 
his  description  of  the  sacking  of  Pavia,  in  the  seventh  book ; 
and  in  the  twenty-first,  that  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Leghorn. 
There  will  be  found  servile  imitations  of  Thucydides  and  Boc- 
caccio, in  their  narrative  of  the  plagues  at  Athens  and  Flo- 
rence; and  of  Guicciardini,  (if,  however,  that  pamphlet  was 
written  by  him,^  when  he  relates  the  saddng  or  Rome.  Ex- 
clamations, in  tne   month  of  Thucydides  and  Boccaccio,  who 

•  We  ire  proud  a[  hiiing  been  Ihe  Ant  lo  make  it  genently  known  in  Italf ,  tad  ol 
hiving  suggisicd  lo  Ur.  Blinchnn,  (  bookscllei  it  Panni,  Ihe  thougbl  of  repriutiog  thii 
vork  of  BotU'i,  for  whom  «•  Mm  «n(«ctiiDeil  Um  higtwtt  iNptct, 
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person^y  witnessed,  and  the  fint  of  whoija  had  suSered  from,  Uie 
raoladyi  which  they  described,  are  uatuial ;  but  the  exclamations 
of  Signor  Botta  axe  cold  and  ridicnloos,  and  enough  to  weary  every 
reader  of  good  sense,  at  his  puerile  frivolity.  The  particularity 
with  which  he  describes  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow  fever  at 
Leghorn,  even  in  the  French  edition,  are  disgusting  to  the  last 
degree;  and  the  method  of  care — the  medical  diacusaiona  into 
.which  he  enters — if  they  do  not  show  him  to  be  agood  physiciaa, 
certainly  evince  that  he  is  a  bad  writer  and  a  poor  historian,  and 
'  le  mercure  doux  et  le  jalap,  pour  entretenir  la  liberty  du  ventre — 
iea  tisanes  sudorifiques — ^le  tartare  stibi^,  et  la  decoction  de  ainev^,' 
are  in  their  proper  place  in  a  clinical  or  in  a  therapeutic  treatise; 
but  metamorphose  the  grave  historian  into  a  compounder  and  de- 
tailer  of  quack  medicines — or  ao  empty  mouther  of  terms,  of  whose 
meaning  he  is  entirely  ignorant — or  mto  a  well-known  character  of 
Mohire,  and  laughter  alone  allays  disgust  We  could  wish  to 
hint  to  this  right  learned  Theban,  and  moat  classic  historian, 
to  guard  against  cancetiini  in  his  descriptions  and  reflections, 
and  to  beware  of  epigrams,  in  which  he  indulges  too  mnch, 
both  in  fats  French  and  Italian  composition:  for  iustaoce,  in  the 
*  Battle  of  Casteggio,'  described  in  uie  twentieth  book,  we  read 
'  I/es  Autrichiena  ganlaient  le  pont  avec  une  artillerie  formidable, 
et  tiraient  sana  rel&che  i,  mitrulle  contre  les  Fran9aiB — ceux-ci 
chai^eaient  ^  la  baiooette  pour  enlever  ces  pieces  meurtriires. 
C4iait  un  cotnbat pralonge  mtre  lefeu  et  Uftr.'  So  much  for 
this  excellent  author'a  style. 

In  this  '  History  of  Italy,'  at  in  th^  of  the  ■  Independence  of 
America,'  Signor  Botta  (with  that  consciousness  of  pride  which 
every  honest  man  will  ever  feel)  has  thought  proper  to  give  us 
invariably  his  naked  word  and  bare  assertion,  without  tronbUng 
himself  with  the  task  of  quoting  a  single  authority  in  support  of 
bis  assertions.  This,  though  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  writer, 
is  by  no  means  so  to  the  reader,  who  is  well  aware  that  the  time  of 
oracles  is  long  passed  over,  even  in  matters  of  history.  Every 
historian  is  a  witness :  as  a  witness  is  bound  to  give  an  account 
of  the  sources  of  his  knowledge — so  is  an  historian.  But  in  ordes- 
thatour  readers  may  the  better  judge  of  thia  historian,  we  will 
lay  before  them  a  abort  account  of  his  public  life. 

Carlo  Botta,  then,  is  a  Piedi;nontese  physician,  who,  in  1794, 
sfier  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Piedmont,  for  his  warm  support 
of  the  principles  of  th%  French  revolution,  made  his  etcaps  (heaven 
knows  how)  to  France ;  and  was  employed,  in  his  professional 
capacihr,  in  the  French  army.  When  this  army  entered  Piedmont, 
Botta  fought  with  them  against  fais  king  and  his  country,  and  after 
having  assisted  ibem  in  ruftWjng  the  one  driok  the  bitter  cup  of 
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homiliadon,  and  in  plaodering  the  other,  he  followed  the  republi- 
cans to  Corfu,  in  quality  of  army  phytician.  The  king  of  Piedmont 
having  been  obliged  to  abdicate,  the  French  general,  Joubert,  ap- 
pointed a  provisional  government,  which  the  historian,  of  course, 
mention!,  with  high  eulogium,  in  his  sixteenth  book :— for  of  this 
very  government  Signor  fiotta  was  a  worthy  member. 

Whea  the  *  Tricolor'  Republic  wished  to  unite  Piedmont  to 
France,  by  the  basest  intrigues  the  Hedmontese  were  made  to 
request  this  junction  with  France,  and,  by  the  ready  inatramen- 
tality  of  one  Bossi,  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Govemmeni,  this 
measure  was  communicated  to  his  colleagues,  and  carried ;  and 
(though  not  mentioned  by  this  veracious  historian,  Signor  Botta) 
we  reed,  in  the  '  Moniteur,"  of  the  8th  Ventfise,  year  7,  i.  e.  1799, 
that  the  three  Commissioners,  Bossi,  Colla,  and  Botta,  consum- 
mated this  glorious  and  patriotic  union.  Some  noble  minded 
Italians  lifted  up  their  indignant  voices  in  deprecation  of  so  trai- 
torous a  measure ; — among  these  the  poet,  Pantoni,*  otherwise 
Labindo,  was  principally  conspicuous,  and,  in  return,  the  walls  ot 
a  dungeon  stifled  his  honest  complaints.  But  hear  our  worthy 
historian : — 

*  A  peine  Inform^  de  I'^vfenement,  (namely,  of  the  proposal  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  cession  of  Piedmont  to  the  French,)  Fantoni,  pofeta 
Italien  e^lbbve,  que  les  p^Tolutions  trouvuent  toujours  fc  leur  rencontre, 
arriva  aussitdt  dans  le  pays,  s'agita  en  tous  sens  cDntre  le  gouverne- 
nent,  d^clama  psrtout  contre  la  demiire  mesure,  qu'it  qualiflait  de 
trahisoD  envera  I'ltalie,  et  fit  tant  qu'oa  fut  enfin  oUig£  de  I'enfennar 
dans  la  ciladelle.  Fantoni  aimait  beaucoup  sa  patrie,  sans  doute ;  maJs 
tel  tjtait  le  d^r^lement  de  ees  id^es  que  si  on  I'aTait  laissti  &ire,  le 
moindre  malheur  qui  serait  arrivd  k  I'ltalie  eAt  iti  un  bouleversement 
de  fond  en  comble.  — Lib.  16. 

If  the  betrayal  of  one's  own  country  to  foreigners  be  not  trea-^ 
•on;  or  if  there  can  be  ^y  worse  ' otiertaming'  for  a  country, 
than  its  being  ceded  to  aforeign  nation,  then  is  Si^or  Botta  pure 
and  immaculate;  but  if  he,  who  loudly  protests  agaiDStthisbetrayaU 
ia  worthy  the  designation  of  madtaan,  then  we  must  candidly 
confess,  either  that  diese  words  are,  to  us,  unintelligible  jargon  ; 
or  that  he,  who  wrote  them,  imagined  all  his  renders  to  have  been 
equally  black  of  purpose  as  of  heart,  and  members,  moreover,  of 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Piedmont,  in  1799. 

Piedmont  was  retaken  by  the  allied  Russians  and  Austrians, 
and  'governed  by  a  regency,  m  the  name  of  the  king,  till  the  battle 
of  Marengo. ,  Buom^arte  then  nominated  a  council  and  a  com- 
mission of  government ;  and,  in  the  first,  as  he  himself  relates, 

■  TbiaPiMt'iwariu  nokuKng  lb*  beM  ItiimI  ptodoetioMoInNiUrB  IuIjf. 
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was  comprised  Signer  Botta.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  was 
substituted  an  executive  commisBiou,  composed  of  three  indivi- 
duals— Bossi,  Botta,  and  Giulio,  which  lasted  till  Piedmont  was 
again  uuited  to  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  Republic, 

The  following  epigratn,  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  PkA- 
roontese,  will  explalu  to  the  reader  the  nature  of  a  government; 
which  theywillnotverysoonfb^t.  The  government,  to  which  we 
allude,  bore  the  name  of  the  '  Three  Cbarleses,'  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  baptismal  name  of  the  executive  commissionen,  as 
veil  as  that  of  the  abdicated  king,  being  the  same.  The  epigram 
runs  thus : — 

*  Le  Pi^mont  versoit  dea  iarmes 
Lorsque  Charies  etut  son  roi ; 
Quels  pleurs  et  quelles  alanaea, 
A  present  qu'il  en  a.  trois  I' 

Napoleon,  however,  did  not  overlook  the  three  executive  com- 
missioners of  Piedmont  when  that  country  was  reunited  to  France. 
Charles  Bossi  and  Charles  Giulio  were  appointed  prefects,  and 
the  third  Charles,  Signor  Botta,  was  called  to  the  legislative  body, 
and  afterwards  made  a  chevalier.  It  was  during  the  glorious 
leisure  with  which  Napoleon  indulged  the  member  of  this  his  le- 
gislative body,  (who  felt  themselves  alive  only  when  they  went  to 
finger  their  salaries,)  that  the  History  of  American  Independence 
was  composed.  But  when  the  allies  overcame  Napoleon,  the 
French  legislative  body  declared  that  he,  before  whom  they  had 
slavishly  crouched,  and  on  whose  bounties  they  had  fed,  had 
fi)rfeited  the  imperial  throne,  and  Botta  of  course  subscribed  this 
act.  *     Was  it  in  gratitude  for  this  subscription,  or  for  his  libeial 

History 

*  Sea  ibe  MonilGur  of  lh«  4th  of  April,  1814.  Then  fut)  in  iffirmcil  b;  Signor 
Angelonijin  ■  vorkofhia  lalelj  publiihed  in  LoDilon,  ud  ealilled,  'Delli  Fomnclle 
Cmt  PoliUche,'  2  Tab.  8vo.— See  vol.  U.  p.  09,  &c.  Signor  ADgelonI  wu  tor  (  hnf 
time  perMDiltf  acquiiDted  with  Botta  U  Pu-ii,  ud  moreover  iffirmi  (Iwt,  wben  BotM 
eiibscribed  the  legisliliva  vole  for  the  deposition  of  Nepoleon,  he  idd™»sedhimCBolu) 
ti  follows :— '  No  one  could  reuonUilj  find  fiiilt  with  me  for  doing  Ihii  who  deieita 
BnoDUMrte,  bectute,  mmoog  lo  mmj  miH-.hiefs  which  he  brought  upon  my  conntry,  ba 
wished  to  unile  it  to  >.  foreign  stale  j — but  for  You  to  do  it,  who  not  ooiy  pamilled,  bot 
solicited  him  to  coniert  it  into  ■  foreign  Itnd,  sod,  u  the  price  of  your  tresehery,  be- 
tune  his  lUre,  and  received  from  hioi  the  honour  of  knighlood,  of  which  you  were  lety 
nin — this  it  certainly  ingnlitude  too  baes.'  Meuer  Botta,  contioivs  Angcloni,  did  not 
know  how  to  answer  this  pithy  accusation.  We  should  not  haie  lUuded  to  a  certaio  cir- 
cumstance of  Signor  Botla's  public  life,  had  he  not  himself  told  us  something  of  it  Now, 
we  shall  gire  the  whole.  Ho  tells  un.in  the  Twenlielli  Book  of  his  History,  tliil  '  the  three 
Chuleset'  did  a  very  good  Ihiog,  by  usigning  lo  the  nnifoiiity  of  Turin,  unne  UuImI 
properlv  of  an  annual  rent  of  500,000  francs,  and  bouU  vtij  much  of  thU  loea- 
sura.  Why  doeshe  not  tell  u;,  that  the  udmini  strict  ion  of  ihsl  properly  was  intrusted  to 
■  commieiton,  composed  of  Botta,  firaida,  and  Oiraud  t  The  Taodalism  with  which  the 
piopertr  """  destroyed  and  squandered,  excited  tuch  disgast,  that  Napoleon  appointed 


ninulntiou  iMSTer  exittMl.    Count  dil  Pfazo,  u  iUuitriou*  ReOnioDleee,  eiiled  now 
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History  of  America,  tbU  the  Bourbons  employed  him  ?  Let  our 
readen  judge.  It  is  a  certain  fact,  that,  from  the  Bourbons  he 
received  office  and  pay,  and  swore  fidelity  to  them,  as  he  must 
have  BWOTD  to  other  parties  when  he  was  nominated  to  all  his 
ibrmer  offices  above-mentioned.  When  Napoleon  returned  from 
the  Iile  of  Elba,  Siguor  Botta  renewed  his  ancient  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  Emperor ;  and  when  he,  N^nleon,  ceased  to  reign,  Signor 
Botta,  as  in  conscience  bound,  again,  swore  allegiance  to  the 
Bourbons.  But  the  Jesuits  came  to  act  on  the  scene  of  public 
management,  and  Carlo  Botta  (then  employed  as  a  director  of  a 
schotH)  received  his  cc»ig6  from  the  Bishop  of  Hennopolis,  then 
grand  master  of  the  Paris  university;  and  the  worthy  man  retired 
to  bis  dignified  solitudet  '  waiting  on  Providence,'  for  some  now 
chance  of  tailing  hii  hundredth  oau  of  fealty. 

After  so  many  incongnioua  acts,  oar  readers  may  &irly  ask, 
■whtX  was  Signer  Botta? — was  he  an  honest,  high-minded  repub- 
lican ?  Let  the  following  &ct  answer.  In  his  12th  book  are 
described  the  festivities  at  Venice,  when  her  aristocratic  govern- 
ment being  overturned,  fell  democracy  reared  its  front  within  her 
walls.    Then,  says  Signor  Botta : — 

■  I  was  in  the  right  hand  box '  (at  these  feHlivities)— '  so  many  acts 
of  treachery  filled  me  with  indignation,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out ;  on  itupiration  from  heaven  earned  nu  to  bt  tilent.  I 
mnember  (and  let  this  be  the  last  time  that  I  speak  of  mysdf  in  this 
lamenlable  imtmj) — I  remember  that  being  in  the  box  of  a  noble  lady, 
named  Contarini,  the  wife,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  Admiral  Canuir 
di  Santa-Fnaca,  atwboae  house  I  then  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  kind 
hosiHtality,  I  thought,  at  the  right  of  this  scene  of  deception,  that  my 
heart  would  have  burst  in  two ;  and  I  then  underwent '  (le  pauvre 
homme  !)  '  the  horrible  punishment  of  the  uniting  of  a  living  with  a 
dead  body — a  torture  invented  by  a  tyrant  of  antiquity  for  his  amuse* 
ment.  Nnerlieltu,  I  conceaied  my  emotion ;  it  vxvld  have  been  dan- 
gerovt  to  ditoover  my  fedingt ; — and  perhapi  I  thmild  have  met  mth 
nobody  wAo  vwubl  have  bHientd  me  I ' 

We  wonder  at  that  inniiratton  from  heanea  which  sealed  the 
lips  of  SigDor  Botta,  and  mat  truly  profound  reason  for  his  silence, 
VIZ.  that  tt  VMndd  have  been  dangerout  to  ditcover  hia  feelingi. 
One  certain  loss  would  have  accrued ;  he  must  have  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  those  t^ces  which  were  showered  upon  htm  subse- 
quently to  this  holy  moment  of  celestial  inspiration. 

!■  I^hmIdb,  wu  th«  rapoTter  of  lb«  conniiaion  of  Inquiry.  Ammig  other  tict>  It  wu 
ptofti,  (bit  tb«  Ini)  with  whieh  the  building*  wore  covBred  vtt  dudutinely  aold,  uid, 
IP  conMquencB,  Ihcy  M\  inlo  decay,  BoUi,  Bnudi,  uid  Olnnd  ncra  then  nllivcd 
Inini  iIm  traufale  of  hirttwr  tdniBiMnlioa.    Wo  wlih  Signor  Bolts  could  prove  ns  in 
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We  have  already  swd  something  of  faie  iotrigaes  and  shifts  and 
changes.  The  inbred  vice  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate— -and  tbe 
following  anecdote  will  sufficiently  show  tbe  magnanimoiu  bisto- 
rian'a  resolution  to  worship  the  ruling  san,  from  whatever  qaarter 
of  the  heavens  it  might  have  aris^i. 

When  Count  Valesa  was  minister  {^foreign  a&irs  in  Piedmont, 
(we  believe  in  the  year  1818,)  bis  Sardinian  Majesty's  representa- 
tive at  onr  court,  Count  D'Aglig,  went  to  Piedmont.  While  passing 
through  Paris,  Botta  informed  him  how  happy  he  shoald  feel  ia 
devoting  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty. 
And  here,  were  we  willing  to  imitate  our  historian,  we  stiould 
make  a  faithful  report  of  the  pathetic  speech  which  be  uttend 
on  the  occasion — but  D'Aglii  recommended  hhn  to  Ihs  mi- 
nister, Valesa,  and  for  reply  was  informed  that  his  Majesty  had 
disdainfully  rejected  the  faithj^il  services  of  this  his  most  faithful 
subject,  who  had  been  one  of  the  '  three  Charleses,'  so  reDOwned 
for  their  faithful  fidelity. 

Now  our  readers  know  somewhat  of  our  historian's  life,  and  may 
therefore  justly  give  credit  to  his  imparliaiUy,  There  has  not 
been  a  party  to  which  he  has  not  tmckled — to  which  he  has  not 
fewned  and  sycophantized — to  which  he  has  not  belonged — to 
which  he  ha«  not  sworn — and  to  which  be  has  not  evinced  the 
sawe  fidelity.  But  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  know  how  many 
times  he  has  changed,  but  the  precise  seasons  of  those  changes, 
and  then  his  impartlsUty  will  be  open  to  the  most  flat  and 
absolute  contradiction. 

There  are  changes  which  are  tbe  result  of  heartfelt,  conicieittions 
conviction — this  conversion  is  always  worthy  of  re^>ect,  (bow- 
ever  erroneous  may  have  been  the  principles  of  faith,) — because 
there  is  a  love  of  truth  dominant  in  the  breast  of  the  individual 
so  acting — inasmuch  as  his  very  adoption  of  another  creed 
shows  his  resolution  to  hurst  the  bonds  of  headstrong  attachment 
and  blind  prejudice,  and  follow  the  best  path  which  his  obscured 
reason  can  discover  for  the  attainment  of  truth.  But  this  '  heaven 
breathed  inspiration,'  this  dissipation  of  error,  miyht,  perhaps, 
be  better  timed  than  the  precise  moment  when  self-interest  is 
working  and  pointing  to  rewards  for  mean  and  cowardly  apostates 
— then,  indeed,  they  assume  a  suspicious  character,  as  was  the 
case  with  Signor  Botto.  The  deep  irony  and  bitter  maieToletic* 
with  which  Signor  Botta  ever  speaKs  of  Uie  roan  on  whose  bounty 
he  so  lon^  fed  and  &ttened,  of  the  republic  which  be  once  served 
so  slavishly,  aad  of  his  former  associates — tbe  eulogiums  which 
he  heaps  (like  a  glozing  sycophant)  on  those  families  which  are 
now  the  rtdiug  stars  of  d^tiuy,  and  were  once  the  objects  of  his 
wrath  and  vituperation,  and  whom  in  his  own  envenomed  malicei 
and  in  the  darV  days  of  their  adversity,  he  endeavoured  to  sting 
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to  madness  and  death — onljr  mark  him  out  for  scorn,  and  aniver- 
sal  disgust* 

However  ridiculous  may  be  the  terms  in  which  Signer  Botta 
speaks  of  his  benefactor  Napoleon,  yet  they  yield  the  palm  to  the 
bolditesa  with  which  this  veracious  historian  penetrates  the  secrets 
of  cabinets,  and  talks  of  the  private  instructions  given  to  this  or 
to  that  ambassador,  and  of  tne  politics,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 

anamis,  and  the  errors  of  different  courts.  He  afiects  to  relate 
le  very  words  used  in  the  most  delicate  circumstances — words 
which  are  covered  with  a  veil,  impenetrable  to  every  One  save 
to  himself,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  heaps  up  such  incongruities, 
snch  abautdities,  and  sntb  ridiculous  stories,  that  he  excites  no- 
thing but  the  deepest  contempt.  Let  it  not  be  thonght  that  we 
are  too  severe.  We  will  prove  the  truth  of  our  criticism  by  an 
example  which  will  be  interesting  to  our  countrymen,  who  will, 

*  Tbc  impotent  nge  whicb  BotU  dUpliTa  uainit  NqnlsoB,  ud  &e  eSbtts  vUcb 
he  DiiVeS  to  tower,  la  vilify,  and  to  blicken  buth  his  character  and  his  talents  an 
itthj  laaghibh.  The  cnticiami  of  the  hntorien  upon  the  battles  of  Buonaparte,  eten 
apon  IhoH  whicb  be  itiiiHl,  nru)  to  aBT  Ua  laeM,  tidiculoiu.  For  eiample,  in  namling 
the  battle  oF  Harengo,  he  findi  it  full  of  erron  on  the  put  of  ttae  Fint  Consul.  Be  nev- 
tions  orders  given  by  Buonaparte,  and  then,  withoat  any  ceremonj,  adds, '  Ce  IQt  une 
gntids  &ut*.'  Nor  does  tfaii  snfflee :  he  gnes  his  opinions,  atid  leaches  Suonaparte 
what  be  oogbt  to  hna  doas.  '  Bnaaapnle  ought  lo  hale  collected  all  his  forces  instead 
of  disseminating  them.' — (Uv.  20.^  Nor  i>  even  Ibis  sufficient.  In  this  sane  bookj 
speaking  of  the  p4Ssa^  ofuia  Splugfieo,  cETected  by  Uacdonald,  by  order  afBuonapart^ 
the  historian  uiei  the  foUowiag  language  .■~-'  Posterity  wtll  perhaps  find  in  the  orders  of 
Buonapirla  more  temerilythan  reSection.  It  will  Judge  that  be  had  more  confidence  in 
bis  soldiet*  Ihaa  knowledge  of  the  country.'  Now,  unongst  all  the  tccuutiom  mad* 
against  Buonaparte,  that  of  not  knowing  the  locality  ia  which  he  conductod  his  open- 
tjom  is  entirely  new  ;  and,  certainly,  no  one  hut  a  perstm  who  was  himself  ignorant  of 
tba  district  of  which  he  was  speaking,  conld  hare  leretled  againit  hun  such  an  tmpatft. 
lion.  Be  it  in  the  mean  tirne  obserred,  that  these  UDmeasortd  e^tpressiona  are  nwd  tiy 
the  historian  in  relation  la  the  bulle  of  Marengo,  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  was 
eantpletelf  gained  b^  Buonaparte,  and  to  the  passage  of  Mount  Splughen  which  was  et 
fected,  donblleaa  with  mach  btigue,  but  happily  wilhoul  the  least  loss,  to  the  xnaf 
commanded  by  Hacdonald.  Now,  what  could  bate  been  aaid  worse  against  Bnonaparl* 
had  the  battle  of  Marengo  been  lost,  or  bad  the  passage  of  Mount  Splugfaea  not  bean- 
effected,  or  effected  with  the  disorder  and  rain  of  his  army  ?  Then  wilh  respect  to  Mac- 
dould,  it  mutt  be  obserred,  the  bisloriaii,  whoelMmbera  does  not  fiil  to  And  fault  with 
his  conduct,  speaking  of  some  tccuiAlions  of  tardioett  which  had  been  hroughl  agaiDSt 
htm  Ibr  not  having  formed  a  junction  nilh  Moreau,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  says,  with 
all  humility,  in  hiilTlhbooh,  'Ti^s^u  au  Faitdela  marche  des  arni^  etde  I'immeosa 
Utirall  doDt  on  lei  embarrane  au^urd'hni,  nous  dfclanins  ici  notre  incompetence  k  jii- 
ger.'     And  in  the  same  book,  in  relation  to  Hoteao.  who  had  lost  the  battle  of  Novi,  he 

•uKii  exptrimentC  que  I'^Uit  Moreau.'  Now,  if  so  much  retipcct,  and  6D  much  Igno- 
rance, (and  fo  much  aelt«vowed  incompetency  for  his  task  of  an  historian,)  ve  pmfuaed 
to  excuse  Macdonald  who  (ailed  in  his  attempt  to  effect  a  junction  withUoreau,  and  the 
latter  who  ioit  a  bailie,  how  comes  It  to  pass  that«i  much  decision,  and  such  uameaiiired 
terms,  are  adopted  lo  depreciate  the  glory  and  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  who  gained  that 
battle  a<.'aioit  the  conduct  of  which  so  many  faults  aia  insiauiled,  and  elTecIed  (he  paa> 
sage  of  his  troops  to  his  wish,  in  spite  of  (he  accusatioDS  brought  against  him  ofignoraocc 
*>  to  the  circns^acent  conntry  f 
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by  the  medium  of  the  historian,  receive  tidings  from  the  odier 
world.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  there  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1624,  a  book,  entitled  '  A  History,'  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
and  seriously  asserted  as  a  well  known  and  indisputable  fact,  that 
the  expedition  of  Buonaparte  to  Egypt  was  suggested  and  fostered 
by  English  emissaries,  sent  for  this  purpose  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory and  to  Napoleon  i*  Such,  however,  is  the  case.  We  will 
give  the  story  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Signor  Botta|s  own  wonls. 
At  the  banning  of  the  Fourteenth  Book  we  read  the  speeches 
made  by  the  English  ambassadors  to  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
Porte.  The  issue  of  their  insinuations,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  excite  a  war  against  France  by  the  <^er  of  money  and  men, 
was,  that  Austria  said  (as  Signor  Botta  distinctly  knows)  that  she 
would  take  up  arms  at  that  verv  time,  notwithstanding  the  terrible 
lessons  which  she  had  received,  if  Russia  would  heartily  join  her 
with  all  her  forces.  Russia  said  that  she  would  unite  hereelf  to 
England  and  Austria,  if  she  was  first  secured  against  the  Turks. 
The  Grrand  Signor,  on  being  applied  to,  declared  that  he  would  not 
make  war  against  France,  nor  enter  into  an  alliance  with  her 
enemies.  By  the  vo.j,  this  answer  was  little  to  the  purpose.  It 
would  have  been  sufficient  had  tbe  Turk  promised  not  to  make 
war  against  Russia  whilst  she  was  employed  against  France,  as 
the  historian  himself  relates.  But  this  is  nothing :  '  not  being 
able,  by  these  insinuations  and  these  offers,  to  disseminate  new 
troubles,  and  to  rekindle  the  war  in  Europe,'  (the  werwas  already 
kindled  between  France  and  England,  which  countries,  according 
to  the  BDcient  geography,  are  both  in  Europe,)  '  persuaded,  never- 
theless, that  this  was  the  ONLY  means  ofsaving£ngIand(I  II),  her 
ministers  brought  other  springs  into  play.  They  sent,  then ,  to  Paris, 
agents  loaded  with  gold,  who  told  the  Directory,  and  all  those 
who  had  any  influence  in  the  government,  &c.'  And  then  there 
follows,  tecundum  artem,  the  speeches  of  the  agents  '  loaded  with 

ftld,'  to  the  directors,  persuading  them  to  mRKe  the  conquest  of 
gypt ;  at  the  end  of  which  the  nistorian,  with  his  characteristic 
acumen,  makes  the  following  reflexions : — '  En  poussant  la  France 
contre  I'Egypte,  I'Angteterre  esp£rait  brouiller  le  Sultan  avec  la 
R^publique,  et  c'dtait  le  but  principal  de  ces  nouvelles  manoeuvres.' 
Then  follow,  as  is  very  natural,  the  speeches  made  by  the  Eng- 
li*k  agmU  to  induce  Buonaparte  to  make  a  descent  upon  Egypt. 
The  historian  then  thus  continues : — '  Malgr^  son  habilet^  i  bi«i 
juger  les  hommes  et  les  choses,  Buonaparte  avait  dans  1' esprit  je 
ne  sais  quoi  de  romanesque  en  fait  de  guerre  et  de  gloire  militaire. 
le  jeuiie  g^n^ral  sourit  done  k  cette  proposition,'  Then  follow 
the  tolilojutu  of  Buonaparte,  on  adopting  this  idea  of  ^  gold- 
loaded 
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loaded  agenU  ofEnatand,  who  did  not  fail  to  observe  to  the 
directory,  that  the  lurk  would  iKke  the  thing  quietly,  saying, 
'  On  peut  foire  entendre  tl  la  Porte  que  I'occupation  de  I'Egypte 
sera  momentante,'  with  Bimilar  statements,  in  full  confidence  that 
the  Porte  would  believe  such  representations.  '  Les  choses  ainsi 
disposes,  il  fallttt  preparer  les  esprits  en  France  &  une  expedi- 
tion aussi  extraordinaire.'  The  means  of  this  preparation  are  then 
indicated,  and  amongst  the  rest,  '  D6j&  le  bniit  ee  r^pandatt  que 
Talleyrand  allait  Stre  nomm£  ambassadeur  extraordinaire  pr^  de 
la  Porte,  afin  d'expliquer  clairement  k  cette  puissance  les  desseins 
du  gouvernemeut  Fran^ais,  relativement  &  I'expMition  d'Egypte, 
et  de  maintenir  la  concorde  entre  les  denx  ^tats.*  Then  is  men- 
tioned the  armament  of  Toulon,  and  a  display  is  made  of  the 
immense  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  England  from  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  French  into  Egypt,  which  is  considered  as  '  one 
of  the  most  admirable  operations  of  WilUam  Pitt.''  Finally,  he 
speaks  of  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet ;  and  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  thus  writes  the  profound 
politician  and  welUinfonned  historian. 

*  Ainsi  que  nous  I'aTons  dit,  les  Anglais  connaissuent  d'avance  I'ex- 
p^dition  projet^  sur  I'E^pte.  Constamment  sur  le  qui  rive,  ils  fiireut 
pnmiptement  infbrmiisdu  depart  de  la  flotte  Fran^aise,  et  la  sutTirrat 
avec  tant  de  rapidity  qu'ils  arriv^rent  avant  elle  aux  bouchea  du  NiL 
Ne  I'y  trouvaot  pas,  ils  croisirent  dans  la  Mediterran6e,  esp^rant  la  reo- 
contrer  et  la  combattre,  FrustriSs  de  cet  espoir,  ils  remirent  le  cap  sur 
I'Egypte,  tant  ils  ^taient  bien  inform^s  du  projet  des  Fraofais.' 

We  must  confess  that  the  courage  and  coolness  of  this  historian 
are  most  admirable.  Without  any  regard  to  probability,  he  im- 
putes to  ministers  and  cabinets  taose  speeches  and  that  line  of 
conduct  which  suit  his  own  crooked  purposes  and  jaundiced  vision ; 
or  he  measures  every  action  by  his  own  shifting,  equivocating, 
doable-dealing,  and  plotting  mind.  He  narrates,  as  if  he  had  been 
present,  or  had  heard  them  from  the  persons  interested,  not  only 
conversations  between  one  minister  and  another,  but  those  between 
confidential  persons  or  secret  emissaries,  and  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  without,  however,  naming  these  emissaries,  or 
mentioning  the  place,  or  the  time,  or  the  mode  of  their  conversa- 
tions. He  goes  further, — he  relatei  what  Buonaparte  taid  to  Aim- 
lelf!  Ridiculing  those  who  have  given  a  history  of  these  events 
antecedently  to  himself,  and  among  the  rest  Napoleon,*  who  hag 
slated,  that  the  expedition  to  Egypt  was  kept  most  wonderfiilly 
secret,  he  not  only  wishes  to  persuade  us  that  it  was  known  to  the 
public,  but  that,  before  its  departure,  an  ambassador  was  spoken 
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of,  who  was  to  go  to  CoustaotiDople  to  explaio  to  the  Porta  the 
designs  of  the  Republic  upon  Egypt,  without  considering  that 
Mr.  Pitt  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  mad,  if,  knowing  whither 
Napoleon  was  going,  and  being  aware  that  the  latter  would  >viih 
to  ngbt  on  land,  he  let  him  quietly  disembark  and  take  posses- 
sion of  the  strong  places  without  opposing  him,  or,  at  least,  ex- 
citing the  Egy|itian  forces  to  resist  the  invagioo.  But  we  think  it 
useless  to  argue  any  further  to  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  this 
political  operation  attributed  to  the  glory  of  Pitt.  However,  to 
remove  every  doubt,  that,  if  Nelson  arrived  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile  before  the  French,  and  then  returned,  it  was  not  because 
h«  had  been  informed  of  the  project  of  France,  we  beg  to  allude 
to  a  portion  of  a  most  confideotial  letter  addressed  by  Nelsoo  to 
Admiral  Urd  St.  Vincent.  It  is  dated  June  2dth,  1799,  that  iv, 
potierior  to  the  first  visit  made  by  Nelson  to  Aboukir  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Bscerlaining  whether  the  French  fleet  had  anived  there. 
Nelson,  after  expressing  all  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  at  not  having 
yet  found  the  French  fleet,  and  showing  the  agitation  which  he 
experienced  at  the  idea  that  his  conduct  might  be  blamed,  otters 
into  a  long  defence  of  himself,  showing  that,  in  the  absolute  igno- 
niDce  in  which  he  was  as  to  die  course  held  by  the  French  fleet, 
it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  he  had  done  in  going  to  Egypt'  Among 
other  things  he  says,  that  if  certain  conditions  had  been  fulfilled 
by  the  Preach,  their  going  to  Egypt  at  that  season  of  the  year  ong^t 
not  to  have  been  considered  as  a  chimera ;  and  that,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  French  had  done,  or  should  proceed  to  do,  that 
which  he  there  mentions,  and  which  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat, 
'  our  possessions  In  India  would  be  in  great  danger,'  (a  fresh  proof 
that  Pitt  could  not  have  instigated  the  French  expedition).  He 
relates  to  the  admiral  how,  and  when,  and  why  he  visited  various 
coasts,  and  then  adds,  '  I  am  before  your  lordship's  judgment, 
which,  in  the  present  case,  1  feel  is  (he  tribunal  of  my  country ;  and 
if,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  decided  that  I  am  wrong,  I  ought, 
for  the  sake  of  my  country,  to  be  superseded,'  Nelson  showed 
this  letter  to  Captain  Ball ;  and  there  exists  a  letter  from  the  latter 
to  him,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  set  his  mind  at  ease,  and  to 
show  him  that  his  conduct  was  blameless ;  that  his  visit  to  the  Bay 
of  Aboukir  was  justified  by  the  circumstances,  as  was  also  his 
determination  to  return.  But  if  Nelson  feared  that  all  would  not 
approve  of  his  proceedings,  he  had  good  reasons  for  it.  When, 
some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  FVench  fleet  from  Toulon, 
it  was  heard  that  Nelson  had  not  encountered  it,  '  a  violent  oppo- 
sition prevailed  against  his  f^pointment  and  proceedings,  even  in 

the  higher  denartments  of  government The  conduct  of 

Sir  Hoiatio  (Nelson)  was  thought  to  have  merited  impeachment.' 

(Chirke 
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(CUrice  ■adM'Arthor'BZ^eo/MiIion,  tii.  p.  7a)  Bat  should 
alt  thia  mA  be  sufficient,  we  beg  to  alliide  to  a  ooafidentml  letter 
from  Lord  St,  Vincent  to  NeUon,  when  the  latter  went  in  purauit 
of  the  French  fleet,  in  which,  quotioi;  a  private  letter  from  Lord 
Spenser,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  himself  (St.  Vincent), 
be  tells  Nelson  that  be  was  Justifiable  in  pursuing  the  Fr«ich  fleet 
ioto  any  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Adriatic,  the  Morea,  the 
Archipelago,  and  even  of  the  Black  Sea.  '  should  its  deatioation 
be  to  any  of  those  porta.'  So  true  is  it  that  the  English  miniBtry, 
&r  from  '  being  apprised  beforehand  of  the  projected  expedition 
to  Hgypt' — from  being  well  informed '  of  the  project  of  the  French,' 
did  not  at  all  know  through  what  seas  it  was  to  steer  its  course, 
and  that  no  one  but  a  novel-writer  could  have  written  what  the 
ingenious  Signer  Botta  has  stated. 

Nor,  on  this  subject,  can  we  omit  saying  that  the  malevolence 
of  the  historiau  against  Nelson,  and  indeed  against  Enf^and,  is 
disgustingly  too  manifest  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  Nelson 
condncted  himself  in  a  shameful  manner  ou  one  lamentable  oc- 
casion, which  we  wish  could  be  forgotten  for  bis  honour  and  that 
of  England.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account  just  that  he  should  be 
deprived  of  the  praises  to  which  be  is  entitled,  both  for  having 
known  how  to  find  the  French  fleet,  in  the  place  to  which  his 
genius  alone,  from  the  first,  led  bim  to  suspect  that  its  course 
would  be  directed,  and  for  his  having  beaten  it  so  completely.  It 
certainly  was  not  necessary  to  narrate  the  battle  of  Aboukir  in  a 
History  of  llaly ;  but  if  the  bistorian  was  pleased  so  to  do,  it  was 
his  duty  to  give  the  relation  with  candour,  and  to  avoid  the  pal- 
pable talseboods  to  which  he  has  resorted.  First  of  all,  Signor 
Botta  enumerates  the  forces  of  the  two  fleets,  and  supposes  that 
the  Enghsb  fleet  had  in  the  whole  1046  guns,  when,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  had  only  1012,  besides  14  in  the  Mutine,  which  was  a  brig, 
and  not  a  frigate  of  36  guns,  as  he  affirms.  This,  however,  is  a 
trifle.  He  gives  the  names  of  the  French  vessels  and  the  number 
of  the  guns  of  each,  that  is  to  say,  three  of  64,  nine  of  74,  one 
of  46,  one  of  44,  and  two  of  36 ;  and  as  to  the  admiral's  ship,  the 
Orient,  he  calls  it  '  euormous,'  without  specifying  its  force. 
However,  the  number  of  guns  in  the  other  vessels,  according  to 
Signor  Botta's  account,  as  any  one  may  see,  amounts,  in  the  whole, 
to  1062  pieces .  Now,  not  Uiinking  that  any  one  would  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  calculation,  as  we  have  done,  be  says  that  the 
French  fleet  had  in  all  U190  guns,  so  that  the  '  enormous '  vessel, 
the  Orient,  must  have  carried  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Since, 
however,  it  is  well  known  that  she  carried  120,  it  is  evident  that 
the  total  amount  of  the  guns  of  the  French  fleet  was  1202,  ac- 
cording to  Signor  Botta's  own  account.     We  say  according  to 

Signor 
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SigDOr  Botta'a  own  account,  sincp,  in  point  of  fact,  from  the  official 
reports  it  is  seen  that  it  carried  1190;  the  three  vessels  whicji 
Signor  Botta  supposes  to  have  been  eigfaty-fbars,  carrying  only 
60  guns  each,  as  appears  from  the  reports  of  Nelson,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon.  * 

In  the  second  place,  Signor  Botta  ought  to  have  said,  in  truth, 
that  the  seventy-four  gun  ship,  the  CuUoden,  commanded  hy  the 
brave  and  unfortunate  Trowbridge,  took  the  ground,  and  had  no 
share  in  the  battle,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Mutine;  and 
thus,  instead  of  representing  the  English  fleet,  as  having  fought 
with  1048  pieces  against  the  French  with  1202,  as  he  says,  leaving 
a  difference  of  force  of  only  54  pieces,  he  ought  to  have  told  the 
truth,  namely,  that  besides  the  numerical  inferiority  of  vessela,  ' 
the  English  fleet,  with  938  pieces,  beat  the  French  who  had  1190, 
and  thus  were  superior  by  252.  For  the  sake  of  hnnnmity  we 
could  wish  that  Signor  Botta  was  right  in  the  following  assertion  : 
'  France  lost  in  this  action  about  8000  men,  of  which  1500  were 
slain,  and  the  rest  wounded  or  taken  prisoners.'  But  even  this  is  like 
the  rest  of  the  author's  other  veracious  assertions.  The  former 
part  nearly  agrees  with  the  official  report  of  Lord  Nelson,  derived 
from  the  returns  of  the  officers  of  the  ships  that  the  French  loat 
8930  men.  But,  as  Lord  Nelson  gives  an  exact  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  3705  who  either  escaped  to  land,  or  were  taken  prisonera 
wounded  or  unhurt,  it  follows  that  5225  French,  and  not  1500 
alone,  were  unfortunately  slain  or  drowned  in  this  terrible  conflict. 
In  order,  however,  to  alleviate  the  mortiBcation  of  the  French, 
Signor  Botta  rolntes  how  the  G^nireux,  of  74  guns,  having  es- 
caped to  Corfu,  took  on  the  way  the  Seahorse,  a  '  large '  English 
vessel.  '  Le  G^n£renz  ob^issait  &  Laioiallei — brave  capitaine, 
s'il  en  fut  jamais.  Ia  valeur  qn'il  d^ploya  dans  cette  rencontre 
est  plut6t  incroyoble  qu'gtonnante.    Rendu  %  la  soci^te,  il  ^tait  le 

Elus  poll,  le  plus  doux  des  hommes.^  As  to  the  unparalleled  va^ 
>ur  of  Lajoiailles,  who  can  donbt  it,  if  it  be  affirmed  by  Signor 
Botta  t  And  who  can  doubt  the  politeness  of  a  Frenchman  ?  But 
though  neither  of  these  things  can  be  doubted,  we  must  be  scep- 
tical as  to  the  capture  of  ue  Seahorse.  The  ship  which  was 
taken  was  the  Leander,  of  50  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Thompson.  This  ship  had  distinguished  itself  at  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  After  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  set  the  CuUodea 
afloat,  it  attacked  the  Franklin  of  80  gans,  and  the  People  Souve- 
rain  of  74;  and,  though  both  these  ships  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render, they  did  not  strike  without  a  vigorous  resistance,  from 
which  the  Leander  sustained  much  damage.     When  the  Leuider 

h  o(  Nibon,  vol.  ii.,  and  Ibe  docuoieoU  then  ciML 

WM 
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ms  taken,  she  was  80  men  ilwrt  of  her  complement,  vhtoh,  at 
the  battle .  of  Abonldr,  amoanted  in  all  to  343  men.  The  6«n^ 
reoz  which  took  her  was  a  74,  manned  by  a  crew  of  700  men, 
and  had  glorionsly  esoqied  untouched  from  the  battle  of  Abouldr. 
Norwas  she  taken  till  after  a  battle  of  more  than  six  honrs,  ib 
tiie  conrse  of  which  her  captain  was  wounded;  bo  that,  if  the 
Frenchman  merited  the  pompons  euloginms  of  the  historian  of 
Italy,  for  the  consolation  of  our  readers,  and  to  show  that  CapL 
Thompson  dso  evinced  a  valour  which,  if  it  was  not '  asbmishing,' 
or  '  incredible,*  (for  there  is  nothing  astonishing  or  incredible  in 
the  braveiy  of  an  English  seaman,)  was,  however,  not  to  be  de- 
Bpised,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  note  below  for  the  tact  whidi 
k  there  related.  * 

'  We  shall  now  prove  that  Sienor  Botta  had  his  private  reasons 
in  confounding  the  Leander  with  the  Seahorte. 

We  can  most  freely  pardon  an  Italian  for  the  anger  with  which 
be  is  inflamed,  on  calling  to  mind  the  conduct  of  Lord  Nelson  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  in  June  and  July  1799.  He  there  stained  his 
repatatitMi  by  a  deed  which  every  Englishman  must  condemn  for 
his  own  honour,  and  that  of  his  nation.  It  ih  an  undoubted  fac^ 
ihat  Captain  Foote,  now  an  admiral,  and  then  Commodore  of 
the  Bnriish  vessels  which  blockaded  Naples,  granted,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  allies  who  participated  in  the  si^ge  of  that  place, 
a  capitulation  to  the  repubhcans,  who  held  the  C^stello  Novo  and 
the  Castello  dell'  Uovo.  Bt  the  fontth  and  fifth  articles  of  this 
capitulation  it  was  agreed  that  all  those  who  were  in  the  castles 
might  either  go  to  Tonlon  on  board  of  vessels  to  be  furnished 
to  them  by  the  allies,  or  remain  in  liieir  own  country  in  peace,  and 
free  from  all  molestation  in  their  goods,  persons,  and  families.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  capitnlation  was  signed  by  Captain  Foote 
on  behalf  of  Endand,  and  that  each  party  had  commenced  its 
execution,  when  Lord  Nelson,  on  his  arrival  in  the  bay  of  Naples, 

*  'At  kCoint-'^utUmeniblcd  nd  bald  an  bmnl  Udl^etty'i  ihip  AiMrio,  oa 

Monday,  Dccsmbai  17th,  1798,  at  Sbceracn. . . .  Tbt  rourt ii  of  D^nioD,  That  Uw 

pJUnt  aad  alm<Ht  impncnicnted  dcTnicebj  CipUiD  Thorn  pMD,  of  hii  M^uly'i  lite 
ihlp  tba  Leander,  igainit  >o  inparior  a  lorte  as  thai  of  iba  Qinfranx,  ii  denning  of 
•nty  pni«a  hU  coantir  aad  thii  coort  can  gire ;  and  that  bis  conducl,  with  thai  of  tha 
ofluTs  aad  man  a«d«r  his  coEmmd,  raSccU  sat  onljr  the  highest  hanour  upon  him»lf 
aad  tham,  but  tlwir  countrr ;  ind  the  Court  do,  tbarefora,  moM  itMnunUy  acpal  CspUin  . 
Tbbnpson,  Us  aSean,  aid  ihip's  conpanj,  alkd  ha  and  Hmj  ara  hmbr  mmt  taKaurablg 
WfMMrf  aetar^iaglf.  Tht  Piwidaot,  altar  tha  MBtanca  n*  read,  addrvssed  CapEdo 
ThoBpsaa  as  follow*— •■  Captain  Thompson,  1  [ad  Iha  moil  UtcIj  pUsMra  in  rstnninc 
JM  tW  nraid  with  which  jaa  bwn  to  brarely  muatunad  Ibi  honour  of  jonr  kiag  and 
conatrjr :  Om  ssora  so,  u  I  an  comrlnccd  ihal  when  jau  ara  again  called  upoa  to  df«[W 
h  in  Ibair  defaiica,  ran  will  add  freih  ianrals  to  the  wraalh  which  you  have  almdy  so 
aoblT  von."  Upon  Iha  Tatnra  of  Captain  Thompson  Id  the  there  from  the  Conit-martisl, 
ha  vm  Mlaled  with  thraa  cbeenby  ail  the  ships  in  the  harbour  si  ShaewiSM.'— JftiW*» 
Etfitlrr  of  Jimfmt  £«<ii^,l,  i.,pLft7.— LateosnicbiaflMoB  tbisbsad. 
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biolie  it;  cBUsedthe  repubUcaos  whowereonboaidtlte  tmuports 
boupd  for  ToiUon.  to  be  arrested  and  loaded  with  irons,  and  con- 
sigii«d  tbein  to  a  band  of  aasasaios  who,  under  the  Bame  of  jadges, 
coadsmned  the  greater  part  to  de^h,  with  many  others  who  were 
arrested  afterwards,  so  that  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  condemned  by  this  junto,  and  those  who 
weie  murdered  by  the  populace,  conducted  and  instigated  by  Car- 
dinal Rufib,  Vicar-G«iieral  of  the  kingdcHn  of  Naxiles,  (who,  how- 
ever, himself  signed  this  capitulatioB,  sad  would  nave  obsoved  it 
bad  he  not  been  prevented  by  Nelson,)  more  than  20,000  persons 
perished  by  a  violent  death.  It  ia  also  a  fact  that  the  tUnstriooB 
and  brave  Admiral  Caraccioh  was  condemned  to  death  bya  court- 
martial  assembled  by  Lord  Nelson  on  board  his  own  ship,  the  Pou- 
droyant,  and  not  onboard  a  Neapolitan  vessel,  (which  circumstance 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  l^ality  of  his  condemnation,) 
and  that  Lord  Nelson  otdeied  him  to  be  hong  at  the  ]«rd-ann  of  the 
Minerva,  a  Neapolitan  frigate,  which  was  according^  done,  the 
English  Admiral  having  had  the  cruelty  to  refiiae  the  only  favour 
which  Caraccioh  asked,  that  he  might  die  the  death  of  a  sexier. 
Iliese  are  undoubted  f^cts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  reality  of  the  capitulation;  but,  besides  others.  Cap- 
tain Foote,  who  signed  it,  published  a  copy  of  it  at  the  end  of  a 
pamphlet,  which  be  wrote  iu  vindication  of  his  diaracter,  *  and  in 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  Nelson  broke  a  sidemn  treaty 
and  violated  the  pledge  which  had  dius  been  given.  After  all  this, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  Lord  Nelson.  To  say  that  he  was  in- 
stigated by  that  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  name  will  be  execrated 
whilst  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  justice  remaiiu,  is  to  alle^  an 
excuse  worse  than  ^e  crime  itself.t 

But  notwitbataading  all  this,  to  endeavour,  as  Sicnor  Botta 
does,  to  excuse  the  wickedness  of  the  late  King  i^  Naples,  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  the  fiither  of  the  present  king,  and  to  attribute  all  the 
butcheries  which  were  then  committed,  to  Nelson  alone — this  is 
an  instance  of  the  vilest  adulatioii,  and  of  the  most  barefaced 
falsehood  that  was  ever  read  iu  any  history.  '  The  king,'  writes 
the  historian  in  his  eighteenth  bool^  '  who  was  in  the  Foudroyant, 
had   too  much  kindness  of  heart  to  be  present  at  these  execu- 

*  See  the  a*d  of  ■  pimpbkt,  mlillEd '  CipUio  ilavU'i  ViadiutioB  of  hii  Condad 
wbta  CipUin  of  hi*  Uijoty'i  Ship  tba  Scmhona,  uid  Seuor  OSmt  in  ih*  Bay  of 
timfAt*,  in  Ihe  Siunnici  of  17ee.    Landoo.  Ifi07.' 

"f-  We  think  in  no  couDtr;  tba  conduct  of  Lord  Naluo  bu  beai  inata  fnriv  uid  hiitf 
imaMigBtid,  Ibu  in  Batlud,  •nn  bT  his  mrnigtl  admirari.  But  bluncuil*  U  tbit 
Gondacl  wM,  IRC  ihiok  that  Itslh  and  fiimeN  demand  Ibal  Nelipa  ^uld  not  be  wddlMl 
vilh  tba  critaai  of  hii  late  Sieiliaa  Mijestji.  Ha  ha,  UDbappily  liiu  anoo^h  ol  bii  ova 
to  aonrer  hr,  withoot  baing  charged  with  tboee  of  otbats,  wboie  contagiaui  aonpaajr 
poitoued  hu  miad,  and  wai  the  aela  caue  of  that  great  Bua'a  •noTB.     - 

tkms 
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tiew — fae  leturoed  to  Sicily.  The  fi«ld  remained  opeu  for  tbosft 
who  tbinted  ibi  blood.'* 

Signor  Botta,  in  order  tp  coBceol  the  truth,  and  to  ckubc  it  to  be 
supposed  that  die  kipe  ceme  with  Nelson,  and  withdrew  from  the 
scene  of  actiou  throu^  appreheasioa  that  he  should,  if  he  stayed, 
be  Bprinkled  with  the  bltxid  of  his  subjects,  relates  that  the  iS'ea- 
hene  had  been  taken  ten  months  before  by  the  Gendreux,  when,' 
iA  fact,  it  WBfi  the  Leaader  which  was  taken  ;  end  then  cautiously 
avoidiD2  the  further  mention  of  the  Seahorse,  he  not  only  avoids 
teUii^  how  it  waa  sent  to  fetch  the  king,  in  order  that  he  might 

'Tru!  Sing  of  Naples  did  not  go  twaj  to  avoid  tha  epecMcIe  of  the  eiecutlon^ 
but  he  cunc  to  applaud,  and  te  onler  them.  Signor  Botta,  assigning  no  dates  to 
Uw  wnnl  truucliotH,  wriM  tba  >be««  qooUd  punge  tMrora  be  ipeiki  o(  iba 
ciecutioiB,  and  eveu  before  be  mealioiu  that  of  Canccioti,  u  tbat  it  nigbt  appur 
that  the  King  cane  with  NeEson,  and  returned  whan  the  latter  insisted  upon  the  vio- 
lating oT  the  capitulation.  The  Italian  text,  which  we  hare  Foninlted,  itands,  pur- 
pMalf,  a*fcUo*iF-~'  UBi  che  en  nd  *a*cdlo  Iigku  il  PulminaDlg,  ion  anfieren- 
dogli  r  animo  di  leder  i  luppiizi  che  siweparamaio,  le  ne  toniava  in  Sicilia,  Rimaaa 
il  campo  libero  a  chi  voleva  sanguo.'  This  shows  still  more  dearly  that  Signor  BoIU 
meinl  to  insiituate  that  the  Eing  came  to  the  bay  of  Napln  before  the  eieculioos  were 
datomiiMd  oo  or  bepin.  But  Iba  bet  is  juil  ths  raTBiu.  Nelson  cama  into  the  bay 
of  Niplta,  but  not  with  the  king  ;  be  broke  the  capitulation  on  (he  34lb  of  June,  and 
pnt  the  republicans  who  bad  c^ilulaled  in  iioni  on  board  the  English  vessels,  hung  Ibe 
ninstrioni  Canccioli,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  on  (he  29<h  of  June; 
•ad  on  tba  preceding  day  he  had  ordenil  Captun  Fooie  to  go  with  bis  ve»«l,  the  Sat. 
Houi,  to  Palermo,  (o  conduct  the  king  and  the  court  to  the  bay  of  Naplei.  Foota  ac- 
cordingly wetil  In  Palermo,  but  the  king  was  pleased  to  come  in  a  Neapolitan  frigate, 
the  Sirma,  escorted,  howerer,  by  the  SeahorK,  and  arriTed  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  on 
Am  lOtb  of  July.  He  then  went  on  board  (he  Foudioyant,  and  ramaiDcd  there  till  the 
9tb  of  Auguit,  u  Lord  Nelson  bimBelf  (eitifiei.  '  On  the  9tb  of  August  I  brought  hia 
Sicilian  majesty  back,  having  been  upwards  of  four  weeks  on  board  the  Foudroyant' 
—iNdtOH-t  Lift,  if  Claric,  vol  ii.,  p.  4.)  And  when  his  majesty  returned,  and  Nelson 
ratuinad  with  bin  to  Palenno,  it  was  far  no  other  purpose  but  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
Bull*  Kosalia.  He  cama,  (hen,  when  the  panishments  bad  begun  with  that  of  Caraccioli, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  but  of  commanding,  them.  He  approved  of  the 
aaamnnation  of  Caraccioli ;  he  nominated  a  commission  of  persons  whose  characters 
were,  by  eomiiwa  consent,  regarded  as  execrable,  (and  that  is  allowed  even  by  Signor 
Batta,^  to  try  the  repnblicaDB.  In  the  Brtt  place,  he  declared  tbat  the  capitulation  ought 
aot  to  be  i^rfed,  pmlestilig  (and  (hat  waa  a  shameieaa  falsehood)  tbat  he  had  not  au- 
dMiiied  Cardinal  Riiffn,  whom  ha  had  appointed  Vicar-Oeneral  of  the  kingdom,  and 
whom  hi  bolntiMly  rewarded  for  what  he  had  done,  to  giant  any  capitnlation.  He  re- 
maioed  on  board  the  Foudroyant  with  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  the  squadron  on  bond  of 
wUeh  were  detained  his  subjects  wboia  destruction  he  was  commanding.  This  havoc 
w«i  coBtinncd  lor  a  year  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  did  he  interpose  to 
prevent  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  constantly  refused  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

At  Palermo  the  king  passed  his  time  in  amusements  snd  pleasures,  whilst  Naples  was 
ta  nonmiDg.  Nelson  also  enjoyed  these  amntements,  notwilhstandmg  the  worthy  Trow- 
bridge thus  wrote  to  him  i  ■  I  dread,  my  Lord,  all  the  feasting  at  Palermo.  I  am  sure 
JVU  health  will  be  hurt.     If  so,  all  their  saints  will  be  damned  hr  the  navy.    T^e  kini 

would  be  better  employed  dlgealing  a  good   goveninienL Tftere  ars  upwards  of 

40^000  bmiliea  who  liave  niatloat  confined.     If  some  act  of  oblivion   is  not  passed. 

there  will  be  laeed  of  penecutioo Constant  efforts  are  made  to  get  a  man  taken  up 

IB  order  to  rob  him.'  Thns  wrote  Trowbridge,  who  refused  (o  arrest  the  Duke  di  Can- 
noo,  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  other  Neapolitans  in  Civlta  Vecchli,  although  he  had 
orders  la  do  so,  nying,  ■  I  will  never  become  the  executioner  of  [he  vengeance  of  Iba 
QMem  «r  N^lw.'— Jlisi  ITMmmi  SieMe^  raU  i,  p.  301. 
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come  to  sanctitm  the  puniBhments,  bnt  coDfonnds  the  inl^lect  of 
any  one  who  may  read  in  another  author  that  such  was  the  case, 
by  first  relating  that  the  Seahone  was  taken,  bo  that  it  mi^t  ap- 
pear aa  error  to  state  that  it  was  despatched  to  bring  the  King  of 
Naples  from  Palenoo.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  Seahortt,  com- 
manded by  Cs«tain  Foote,  which  reduced  to  a  capitulation,  not 
only  Castello  Novo,  and  Castello  d'  Uovo,  but  also  Castellamare 
and  Ravigliaoo.  Its  name  perpetually  occurs  in  dl  the  documents 
relating  to  this  war,  described  at  length  by  the  historiao ; — bat 
Kgnor  Botta  never  mentions  it  I  Nor  could  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  ignorant  that  the  Leander  had  been  taken.  He 
enumerates  this  ship  among  the  English  vessels  which  fought 
at  Aboakir,  and  mentions  it  among  those  which,  as  he  reJates  in 
the  seventeenth  Book  of  his  History,  were  given  up  by  the  French 
in  the  capitulation  of  Corfu.  * 

We  will  not  waste  our  time  in  proving  that  the  expressions 
which  we  used,  on  quoting  those  words  of  the  historian,  in  which 
he  praises  the  '  kind  heartedness'  of  the  King  of  Naples,  were  not 
too  strong.  To  the  faononr  of  humanity,  few  men  have  ever 
been  more  ignorant,  or  more  false,  or  more  cruel,  or  more  blood- 
stained, than  the  late  King  of  Naples ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  no 
one  but  the  King  of  Spain  is  his  parallel. — For  the  satisfaction  of 
those  of  our  readers  who  care  for  proofs  on  this  point,  we  refer 
them  to  the  note  below,  f 

y/e  are,  really,  both  wearied  and  grieved  to  have  to  eiqmse  so 

many 

*  Hm  Lswidtr  w**  nirrander*!!  to  Itai  RumUoi,  mmI  Pud,  (ben  Emperor,  rataml  il 
to  hia  Britannic  Hijeslj,  u  ■  dbw  pledge  of  his  frieodihip. — Ses  MomlUi/  Rfgitltr  tf 
Nmal  EvtnU,  toI.  ii.,  p.  377. 

r  WaibiUoaly  BMnlion  two  or  thrMbeti  cbu«er«iulicofIbaKiDf*ipsrwnii]ennltf. 
WbociBr  BMjr  with  lo  wa  mora  maj,  if  he  hu  courtgc  lo  do  H,  raad  ouwr  iuUocaa  of 
it  in  a  book,  wbich  «u  attribuled  to  one  CWoa>,  a  NcapoliUn,  of  much  talent  and  infoi- 
mation,  which  ia  entitled  '  Manorie  per  Hrrire  alia  itaria  deL*  nlttma  Ri*oluuoiia  di 
Napoli.'  Whilst  Perdinaad  waa  in  the  Bajr  of  Naplet,  Ibe  CopuniMkin  of  prsleirded 
JudfM,  (but  moil  ibaaafuU^  prostitulad  wai  Ihia  TcnaraUe  Dame,)  by  order  of  lb* 
Court  divided  Iha  pritonera,  who  were  on  boant  the  veweli,  iblo  Ihrve  cUssea — one  of 
which  consisted  of  ihoaa  who  wera  to  be  tried  hr  cipiul  oSencM,  (and  Uxsa  wcr« 
afterwards  all  coadamned  and  hanged) ;  the  lacond,  of  IhoM  who  wen  to  enter  into 
secoiity  to  go  into  perpetual  CKile  under  pain  of  deUh ;  and  Un  iMn^  of  ibsaa  «bo  wera 
allowed  lo  justih  their  condnct.  When  the  division  was  isade,  aod  wben  Iboae  wbo 
were  comprised  in  the  second  clan  had  already  subscribed  Ibeir  oUtptio*,  wd  wci* 
ready  to  depart,  orders  were  issued  that  ten  oC  ibem  tbould  be  dtluied  aod  trsnsfarred 
to  (M  first  chu ;  then  two  others,  nolwilhitaodiDg  their  engagemeiit  to  fo  into  baaiih- 
menl,  wera  transferred  in  the  same  manner,  and  taken  unl  of  the  Tirsirh  which  wera 
waiting  for 'a  wind  to  coniey  them  lo  Toulon.  Ooeortba  last  nwntioned  was  a  certain 
Eleonon  Pimeotel  FonKca,  one  of  Ihe  moataccontplished  ladlea  of  her  time,  who,  bj 
the  apacial  order  of  the  King,  was  hanged  in  despite  of  all  eiertions  to  Bve  ber. 
Amongst  others  who  were  condemned  to  death,  and  executed,  vera  aeiersl  foulhs  of 
aiiteen  and  seieDlean  itan  of  age,  and  of  the  Gnllamilieaj  as,  for  inalance,  a  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Csaaano,  aoalherof  Ibe  Duke  of  Risiio,  ■  bob  of  tb«  Harchei*  di  OrattDO.ba- 
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naay  fonlts,  the  m(H«  so,  as,  notwithstaadiog  all  the  mildncu  of 
expieasioD,  and  the  mercy  which  we  can  exerciae,  we  must  at  last 
prove  that  the  historian  does  not  write  the  truth.     It  is  nevertbe- 

tidei  auiT  more.  Now  il  bippancd  that  three  brother*,  deicended  from  one  of  the  SiM 
hmiliei,  (ud  wa  era  tony  that  we  have  forgotten  their  namej  hut  the  fiict  we  hue  heard 
Nialad  a*  cvrtain,)  wera  ill  coadeniwd  to  death.  Their  poormalheT,  who  wu  Teiy  well 
kaowa  to  Ike  Kiug,  tireunlad  heneK  before  him  to  •upplicMe  tvr  the  pardon  of  her  •ant. 
Thii  barbarian  had  the  crueltj  to  aniirei  her  (hat  he  would  pardon  two ;  but  that  '  be 
would  htTe  one  for  himieir,*  that  ii  to  tay,  that  he  wai  determined  (hat  one  muat  die, 
■■d  that  ha  left  the  choice  to  her.  Aj  may  be  eaail^  beliered,  the  poor  molher  wai 
nimiUiDg  (d  make  tha  aeltction :  but  aomebod;  adriwd  ber  (o  pe(ili(ni  that  the  two  elder 
might  be  ipared,  in  the  certaialf  tha(  the  thin],  who  wuonlj  tiitecD  jrean  old,  would  be 
wtedon  iceouat  of  hit  lender  ige.  Sbedidao;  and  her  fouoge3(  ion  was  inhumanlf 
pM  la  dealh,  tka  Kiaf  obatiuteh  raAuing  to  gnat  him  bia  perdoa.  A  youug  lad;,  of 
iIm  obim  of  San  Felice,  duiiag  tka  eiutaoca  of  the  Republic,  diacorered  iba(  a  cotm- 
lai^eiolutkiB  wu  plotted  by  the  RojraliiU,  which  wai  to  begin  by  a  geoenl  mauacra 
of  the  RapabUcan,  araoag  wbom  waa  ber  lover.  To  aave  hit  life,  >he  infomied  him  of 
lhe)dat,whid  wutbi»tmtr*Ud_f>r(hiiAeVBicaBd(niDcdlod«a(b.  The  firet  wile 
of  tba  pr«H0t  King  of  Nafilaa  wa*  at  (hia  Unie  bnofht  lo-bed  of  a  little  girl.  When 
Xiug  Ferdinand  went  to  nut  the  Princes*,  the  latter,  who  had  taken  an  iater(*t  la  the 
fate  of  Sao  Felice,  pheed  apethionfol  bar  pardon  on  the  head-hand  of  (he  newborn 
Prioean.  II  ii  tb«  coMom  of  the  Court  nerer  to  deny  a  teqnot  made  in  Ihia  mantier. 
When  thi*  child  waa  preaanted  to  (be  King,  hr,  otaening  (ba  petition,  uid,  aa  he  took 
it  up — '  Oh,  ye*  I  I  grant  any  thing  you  with,  proTided  il  be  not  San  Felice'*  paidoD.' 
Hi*  daughter-in-law  waa  lo  angry  that  the  would  nol  ipeak  to  him,  and  San  Felice  wa* 
hanged.  Let  Ikia  oAm  to  ahow  bow  feroeioa*  wa*  the  cbmcter  of-  the  Ute  King  of 
Nl^e*,  wkoae  kind-haajtednaa*  iinaw  ololted  tn  the  impartial  hiatariaa,  Sifnor  Botia  I 
Tluiiaonly  i  *aiBpki  of  (be  klndJiaartedne**  of  the  tale  King  of  Naple*.  The  biDod 
vrfaich  «ai  tpiltiathe  whole  of  hit  continental  alatea,  at  thii  period,  uni  motl  pteciou* 
to  Italy,  beiag  that  of  aien  diitiBgalahed  and  known  throng  all  Europe  for  (heir  tahnta. 


to  WM  one  of  the  m«t  abilful  pnditionen  of  hu  time,  and  waa  condemned  to 
_  thia  occuion,  though  be  waa  one    of  Ihone  who  bad  capitulated,  and  wu 
phyaician  to  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naplea,  to  I^y  Hamilton,  and  to  Nelion  himnelt. 


Nevertbelen,  he  wa*  beheaded  at  the  age  of  u 
fbr  pardon,  Hying,  that  if  fail  life  would  not  be  ipared' through  a  lenteofjuitice  afterhe 
hail  capitulated,  be  would  not  be  indebted  for  itlo  the  pardon  of  any  one.  Thii  i*  what 
Lord  Nelton  called  '  pUying  the  fool ;'  (Lift  (w  Clarie,  toI.  ii.,  p.  IBS.)  adding,  that 
Cirillo  would  hare  been  aavad,  had  he  been  willing  (o  confan.  And  doe*  an  Engliib 
Admiral  approve  of  the  executing  of  an  individual  became  he  ii  unwilling  to  make  a  con* 
fnwlnn  f  and  are  (bare  biograpben  who  commend  him  for  tbii  ?  If  bii  confeuion  wa* 
nnneeeieary,  why  wa*  it  called  Ibr  f  And  if  it  wa*  necemry,  aad  he  did  not  make  it, 
why  «*■  Ciiillo,  neTFrtheleia,  beheaded  ?  It  is  maUer  of  deep  concern  that  a  reverend 
divine  Uke  Dr.  Clarke,  aad  an  LL.D.  like  AI'Arthur,  ibouid  defend  not  only  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Nebon,  but  alaa  that  of  (he  Neapolitan  aaMaiini  on  thii  occuion.  And  u  it 
thu*  that  biiloiT  i*  lo  La  wriUen  f  By  what  aulhority  did  Nelaoo  aiaemble  a  eont. 
Martial  on  board  the  Fondroyanl  to  try  CaraccioU  ?  And  by  what  autboiily  did  he 
eaoae  it*  amMaea  to  ba  executed^  What  woold  thoie  who  defend  Lord  Nelion  for 
baling  conmaaded  thi*  aiaaiti nation,  f  (or,  to  ipeak  plainly,  nicb  il  wai,)  hare  aaid,  if 
Caraccioli  h*d  been  an  Gngliihman,  and  Nelaon  a  Neapolitan  f  '  Brary  (biof  appeared 
lo  be  fairly  and  honoumbly  conducted,'  *a*  Iheahoiemenlionnd  biographer*.  Now,  be  it 
known  thai  Caraccioli  wai  condemned  lolely  on  hi*  own  coDfenion,  '  that  ho  had  com- 
■unded  a  repoblican  vatiel  agiinil  the  king,  iitt  thit  ni  nao  b»k  oohpbllid  to 
no  io.'  ^nd,  according  to  the  criminal  law  of  Naplei,  thi*  conleaiion  could  not  be 
dinded,  but  il  wai  nacemary  lo  prove  the  ofTence  independently  of  the  confeaiian  thui 
qnriiBed.  Tbe  Doctor  of  Law*  nio>l  have  known  thii ;  ai  be  mu*l  have  known  that  no 
one  caa  be  condemned  '  birty  and  honourably/  without  having  a  countel,  which  Carac- 
cioli bad  not. 

less 
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lew  oar  Aatj  to  do  it  Aom  oar  sMiHe  of  justice,  utd  ftmn  ont  love 
for  Italy,  both  so  abased  and  violated  by  Signor  Botta ;  and  we 
-cannot  otait  a  particolar  inquiry  into  the  character  and  conduct 
of  this  good  King  of  Naples.  He  was  the  most  fkithless  man 
that  ever  existed,  with  the  exception  of  Bome  histbrians  of  our 
day.  On  his  ascending  the  throne,  in  1759,  he  swore  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  of  Sicily  as  it  had  been  established  from 
time  immemorial.  He  afterwards  swore,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
1612,  fidelity  to  the  new  conatitation  of  Sicily  whidi  was  then 
established.  He  again  swore  to  maintain  that  consdtntion  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  1814.  He  swore,  we  know  not  how  many 
times,  in  1820,  to  maintain  the  Spaaish  constitution  which  was 
proclaimed  at  Naples  in  that  year,  Ntnr,  of  all  these  oath^  tAlcen 
by  him  and  his  most  worthy  son,  the  present  king,  not  one  was 
kept  by  either  of  those  ittustrious  personages.  Signor  Botta, 
■peaking  of  the  constitution  given  to  Sicily  in  1612,  and  of  its 
subsequent  abolition,  is  not  ashamed  to  wnte  thus : — 

'  A  pein«  les  evtewraens  de  1814  eurent-ils  replsrf  Ferdinand  snr 
le  trdne  de  Naples  que  ce  pridce  abolit  d'un  seul  mot  I&  constitution, 
non  seulement  sons  resistance,   uiHifl  m&me  sans  d^plaisir  de  Is  part 

du  peuple Ferdinaud  aesura  que  la  constitution  a*ait  iU  iiii- 

pos^e  par  la  violence ;  Bentinck  soutint  qu'rile  ittit  l'expres«on  de 

la  volontiS  publiqne Notis  sommes  derenus  grands  parleurs 

et  fort  ambitieux  en  Europe ;  c'est  done  une  institution  vicieuse  que 
celle  qui  confere  k  des  assemblcies  nombreuses  le  pouvoir  populaire, 
c'est  &  dire  le  pouvoir  qui  doit  continner  le  gouTeraesient  et  protegcr  le 
peuple.  Le  caractfere  actnel  desEurop^ens  a  fait  nn  poison  de  ce  re- 
mfede ;  je  ne  s^aia  m(me  ce  que  deviendrait  )'Angleterre  sans  ses  bours* 
paurrU,  autre  abus  ^norme,  au  moyen  duquel  toutefbis  I'Angleterre  se 
Boutient.'    (Lib.  xxvi.) 

This  most  exact  historian  here  begins,  as  usual,  with  a  great 
error  of  a  year,  in  point  of  time,  confounding  the  year  1814  with 
the  year  1815,  it  not  being  till  tiie  latter  period  that  Ferdinand 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  We  notice  this  error,  not 
so  much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  to  show  the 
fidelity  of  the  historian.  His  history  embraces  the  period  from 
1789  to  1814.  If  he  supposes  that  the  constitution  of  Sicily  was 
abolished  by  King  Ferdinand  in  1814,  and  not  in  1815,  it  bUows 
that  he  may  speak  of  this  abolition  as  having  happened  in  the  period 
of  which  heTiad  undertaken  to  write  ;  whereas,  if  the  truth  must 
.be  told,  he  had  no  occasion  to  record  the  events  of  1815,  as  they 
were  beyond  the  limits  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself.  Re- 
ferring its  abolition  to  1814,  he  is  enabled,  in  speaking  of  it,  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  family  of  the  Bourbons  in  particular,  and  to 
■the  race  of  despots  in  general,  and  represent,  as  aft  act  acceptable 
to  the  people,  the  act  of  a  tyrant  destitute  of  honour  and  faith, 

and 
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And  thus  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  bath  which  the  king  ^trore,  to 
maintain  the  Sicilian  constitutjon,  in  October  1814,  and  which 
be  took  for  the  sole  purpose  of  malnng  the  NeapotitanB  (nnder  the 
dominion  of  Mnrat)  believe  that  he  was  at  the  time  in  good  &ith 
disposed  to  be  liberal.  Be  it  knoWn.then,  that  the  constitution  of 
Sicily  was  not  overturned  by  a  simple  order  of  the  king,  without 
the  resistance,  and  even  with  the  hearty  consent  of  the  people.  We 
have  great  pleasure  in  citing  the  words  of  an  iUnstrious  and  Un- 
fortunate Italian  exile,  who  died  in  Greece  for  the  cause  of  the 
religion  and  independence  of  that  country,  after  having  nobly 
contributed  all  in  his  power  to  reuder  his  own  country  independent 
and  free — ^we  mean  the  Count  Santdire  Santa  Rosa,  whose  name 
is  an  enlogtum,  and  whose  loss  is  to  Italy  irreparable,  and  ever  to 
be  lamented.  He,  in  a  Little  work  (published  atiOnymoush',  bat 
his  composition,  witboat  doubt)  on  the  Piedmonteae  Rerolution, 
printed,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  third  edition,  the  Sicilian  consti^ 
tution  of  1812,  and  in  reference  to  its  abolition,  and  to  the  an* 
nulling  of  the  ancient  fundamental  laws  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
writes,  (p.  223,)  '  Get  acte  de  violence  fut  pr6par£  par  dea 
&rrestations  arbitraires,  par  des  menaces,  par  dea  intrigues  de 
tout  genre ;  les  petitions  des  connnones  qni  demandoient  la  con- 
vocation du  Parlement  furent  totrties,  £lnd6es,  in^pris^es,  et  coa-> 
t^rent  m€me  la  liberty  k  lenr  r^dactenr.  Gatasso  sonffrit  une 
detention  de  trois  ans  pour  avoir  propose  cette  d-marche  au  con- 
seil  civique  de  la  commune  de  Miailmeri.'  Heaven  forfend  that 
we  should  institnte  between  the  credit  due  to  Santa  Kosa  and 
Botta  a  comparison  which  would  excite  the  disdain  of  the  shade 
of  the  former  illustrious  patriot.  Nor  will  we  speak  of  the  kind 
of  comparison  which  the  historian  makes  between  tfae  King  of 
Naples  and  Lord  Bentinck,  since  he  himself,  in  s  subsequent 
passage,  although  reluctantly,  confesses  that  the  former  was  in 
the  wrong.*  But  if  that  had  not  been  the  case,  and  had  we  no 
means  of  proving,  by  a  statement  of  facts,  that  the  king  told 
fidsehoods  according  to  his  custom,  there  is  not  a  shadow  ofdoubt 
to  which  the  more  credit  is  due,  to  him  or  to  Lord  Bentinck, 
Signer  Botta  onght  to  know,  that  he  who  violated  so  many  oaths, 
be  he  king,  minister,  member  of  a  government,  deputy,  professor, 
chevalier,  poet,  or  physician,  or  even  historian,  has  for  ever  lost 
all  claim  to  public  confidence.     Such  a  man  must  live  and  die 

'  It  M  u  Ira*  Ulit  the  king  could  not  My  lh>t  tbe  camtitutioa  yita  impoxd  by  ferc^ 
(ind  niHj  wB  cuBol,  on  tha  kith  of  Slgoor  Botu  iIobc,  b«  paniuded  lb»  ha  lo  u- 
■triad,)  ttulon  the  18th  of  SepL  1814,  in  the  tipcech  inula  on  fail  opning  the  PuIiuDcnt 
ip  penoo,  he  pruteil  the  coiutitutiaD  □[  Sicilj,  ind  sild,  ibil  '  this  conilitution  had 
■Jmyi  been  ina  object  of  his  affKtioiute  ud  pilernil  senliments,'  nnd  concluded  wllh 
■  complimenl  to  hia  august  ally  our  king,  and  tu  Laid  Wm.  Bentinck,  as  Captain -General 
c(  th<  united  forcva  ef  SicUji  ud  Baglaiid.>-'..Anvu/  Befitltr/tr  1814,  p.  S9. 

disbocionred 
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duhonoared  and  despised  by  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  banish 
from  the  world  all  sense  of  morality.  We  say  this  to  Sigaor 
Botta,  though  at  ihia  somewhat  late  period,  because,  in  all  pro- 
bability, no  one  has  dared  till  now  to  suggest  to  him  such  a  lesson. 

As  to  the  BOiTowings  and  the  political  ct^tations  and  conjec- 
tures of  Signor  Botta  upon  Uie  loquacity  and  the  ambitiou  of  men 
of  modem  times,  and  the  silly  '  dime '  by  which  they  are  followed, 
Tre  will  say  nothing.  We  will,  however,  admonish  bim  never  more 
to  speak  of  England,  under  pain  of  being  lauded  to  scorn.  It  is 
fitting  that  our  readers  should  know  that  this  man,  who  presumes 
to  judge  of  our  laws  and  constitution,  and  to  expose  theu-  abuses, 
is  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter  on  which  he  pretends 
to  decide.  Without  proceeding  further  in  search  of  jproo&  of 
this  assertion,  in  the  same  book,  (xxvi.^  speakiog  t^  Sicily,  he 
says,  with  all  gravity,  that  the  prohibition  to  kill  game  was,  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution,  limited,  'at  Hi*  in  England' 
to  landed  property  inclosed  within  walls.  We  have  already  said, 
that  on  every  possible  occasion  Signor  BiAta  does  not  fail  to  give 
vent  to  his  ill  will  against  England  and  Englishmen.  We  are  not 
inclined  to  seek  for  many  instances  of  this,  in  the  same  book,  how- 
ever, for  example,  in  narrating  the  (ruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
ferocious  Marquess  Artali,  at  Messina,  to  whioi,  to  our  honour, 
the  British  troops,  though  at  a  late  period,  put  an  end,  Botta, 
who  cannot  speak  ill  of  this  act,  meanly  attacks  its  motive. 
*  Peiiiaps,'  says  he,  *  the  English  government  cared  little  about 
the  destiny  of  the  victims.*  Again,  he  relates,  that  the  English 
advised  tna  King  and  the  Queen  of  Sicily  to  grant  a  constitution, 
and  not  to  infringe  the  public  liberties,  and  to  listen  to  the  public 
voice, — ^hut  he  insinuates,  '  that  the  English  resolved,  for  thHr 
own  intereti,  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  disposition  of  the 
general  mind.'  We  will  not  condescend  to  answer  the  first  of 
these  insinuations, — but,  as  to  the  second,  if  the  English  gave 
liberh'  to  Sicily,  merely  because  it  was  their  interest  to  do  so, 
how  happens  it  that  other  governments  have  never  had  a  similar 
interest  ?  The  English  gave  the  King  of  Sicily  a  subsidy  of 
300,0001.  per  annum, — too  large  an  allowance  I  How  much  did 
the  Kii^  of  Piedmont  receive  from  the  Russians  in  1799  P  Bow 
much  did  the  whole  of  Italy  afterwards  receive  from  the  French  ? 
What  has  she  since  received  from  the  Austnans?* 

With  the  strange  ideas  which  Signor  Botta  has  of  liberty  and 
government,  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder  (hat  the  constitution  of 

*Ia  thc^ur  IB12.  Dol  300,000^.  onlf,  but  400,0CKU.  wctii  gruiled  fay  our  ntliDn  to 
the  King  el  Sieihr.    We  do  aol  kaow  (he  anionat  oF  iha  nibiidy  tor  the  ■accwdiDf 
jreus,  but  we  MlflTe  that  it  wu  ilnyi  400,000/.     Anotber  inateocg  of  Signor  Bottt'i 
al  Rtgitltr  lor  thul  Tur,  p.  191, 

Sicily 
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Sioily  wA»  fkr  from  gaidiflg  his  approbation.  He  disapproves,  at 
4ea5t  for  Italy,  of  erery  knowa  constitution,  the  English,  the 
FVench,  and  the  Spanish.  It  is  trae,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
ivhat  are  his  views  on  this  subject,  since  be  always  speaks  enig- 
m^caUy.  He  wishes  for  notlung  modern,  and  says  that,  in  order 
to  secnre  the  happiness  of  Italy,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  develops 
a  principle  whicn  once  existed  in  the  Italian  goreminents.  What 
that  principle  is,  '  manet  cUtd  fivmie  repoatum,'  nor  can  we  devine 
it',  Ifwe  might  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  Italians,  it  would  be,  ia 
the  first  place,  to  make  war  upon  all  intrusive  foreigners.  This^ 
in  oar  opinion,  is  the  principle  which  should  be  developed  be- 
fitreall  others.  As  to  the  rest,  we  fear  Signor  Botta  and  bis 
*  prmcipUt'  He  is  fierce  aj^nst  every  species  of  democracy; 
he  is  mistily  enamoured  of  mute  assemblies  (and  they  must  be 
very  pleasant  things,  since  he  was  for  so  long  a  lime  seduced  into 
that  of  the  legislative  body  of  Napoleon ;)  nor  do  we  believe  that 
he  has  any  great  love  for  those,  the  members  of  which  are  not 
well  paid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  know  ye,  gentle  readers, 
what  IS  the  government  par  excdUnce  f  That  of  the  republic  of 
Venice  1  '  C'est  pour  cette  raison,'  says  the  historian,  '  qu'on 
n'y  vit  point  de  partis  dangereux.'  Ves,  certainly ;  but  it  is  for 
that  very  reason  that  it  terminated  as  it  did.  The  ai^ument  for 
the  excellence  of  this  government,  derived  from  liie  absence  of 
parties  in  the  state,  is  a  folty.  The  absence  of  parties  shows  the 
indolence  of  a  people,  and  the  tyranny  of  governments — and  the 
silence  of  a  whole  nation  indicates  nothing  but  fear  and  slavery. 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  in  his  history  of  Flanders,  formerly,  and 
Gandolphy  lately,  have  cited,  in  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
inquisition,  Sp&in,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  there  are  no  reli- 
gious sects.*  Now,  our  historian's  argument  ia  precisely  the  same ; 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  were  never  seen  at  Con- 
stantinople, Algiers,  Tunis,  or  Morocco,  parties  dangerous  to  the 
existing  government,  on  account  of  their  republicanism.  It  is 
tme  that,  from  a  feeling  of  shame,  he  disapproves  of  the  institution 
of  the  Inquisition  of  State  at  Venice,  and  is  not  aware  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  terrible  institution,  the  Venetian  oligarchy 
would  have,  long  ago,  ceased  to  exist.  But,  as  if  he  hod  been 
grieved  at  conceding  too  much,  he  immediately  adds,  '  Venise, 
d'ailleurs,  n'est  pas  la  seule  qui  ait  eu  de  ces  inquisiteurs,  et  les 

fDuvememens  i.  qui  la  loi  n'en  a  pas  accords  les  ont  obtenus  par 
abus.'     Now  this  second  partis  untrue:  we  challenge  the  author 
to  find  any  thing  which  is  like,  or  neariy  like,  the  Veuetiao 
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inqaigitioa  eiUier  heie,  or  in  Amentia,  or  In  H^and,'  tfr  cvea  ia 
Fraace.  M  to  the  first  part,  it  is  a  foUy ;  it  i*  like  the  vxumBnt 
of  one  of  the  North  Amencaa  States,  whidi  defended  alave  bdding 
by  the  plea,  that  the  Spartaiu,  the  Athenians,  and  th«  Komans 
were  slave  holders ;  nor  would  there  be  any  disorder  which  could 
not  be  defended  on  such  grounds,  for  what  crime  or  disorder  ii 
there  for  which  precedents  may  not  unhappily  be  found  ?  Has  not 
a  great  poet  said,  'that  the  Arch  &end  himself  can  quote  scripture 
forhis  purpose?'  Butwe  are  not  surprised  that  lienor  Botta  shoqld 
so  loudly  praise  the  Veoetian  Republic  end  the  '  mortditj/'  of 
Venice,  and  that  he  should  defend  the  Inquisition  of  States  since 
he  can  load  with  eulogies  a  monster  like  Manh^.  This  French- 
man, who  was  appointed  to  tranquillize  the  Calabrias,  caused 
torrents  of  blood  to  flow  in  those  districts.  We  shall  let  Signor 
Botta  speak.  After  having  stated  that  the  Calabrias  were  infested 
by  robbers  and  aaSHssins,  whom  it  was  wished  to  extirpate  together 
with-the  Carbonari,  who  then  existed,  and  were  temble  enemies 
to  the  French,  he  adds  (liv.  zxiv.) — 

'  Les  Carboaari,  quoique  tranquilles  en  ce  moment,  fbmentaient  noB 
le  p1Uag«  et  )e  meurtre,  qu'ils  cherehsient  «u  contrsire  k  emp6cfaer,  mais 
I'indignatjon  et  la  fureur,  pour  les  toumer,  quand  il  en  leiait  temper 
vontre  les  Frau^ais,  ol^et  de  leur  haine  ^melle.  Hanh^  entra  dans 
lea  Cslabres,  bien  i^solu  d'y  riitablir  la  tranquillibi,  n'importe  par 
4]uel  moyen.  II  s'imsffina  qu'il  y  parviendaoit,  et  il  ;  parvioten  tSet, 
ancombattaot  lafiireurparla  fureur,  la  craaut«  par  la  cruaut^  la  ruse 
par  la  ruse.  Caix  qui  s'occupent  des  aSiires  d't^tat,  qui  aiment  k  disi 
tinguer  les  bons  et  les  mauvais  ressorts  de  la  machine  politique,  recon- 
nattront  dana  les  op^ratiooB  de  ce  prudent  et  inflexible  Fran9ais,  des 
moyens  proportionniSs  &  la  fin  et  d^^ag^s  de  ces  abstractions  cblmiirl- 
ques  si  fort  ii  la  mode  de  nos  jours. 

It  is  true  that  the  following  disorder  happened  among  others; 
hut  they  are  nothing  in  the  estimation  of  the  historian, 

'  Une  malheureus  emfere,  i^orant  ]ea  ordrei  du  gte^ral  Fraoft^* 
(these  orders  were  that  no  one  should  carry  proYiuons  into  the 
coantry.)  '  portait  ^manger  &  son  fils  qui  iraTaillait  dans  Is  campagnc,— 
elle  flit  arrfittSe  et  peodue.  Une  jeune  fille,  sur  laquelle  on  trouva  des 
lettres  addressees  k  des  individus  suspects,  liprouva  les  plus  cruels 
tnutemeas.  Le  sang  des  Carbonui  n'litait  point  (ipai^c.  Capabianco, 
leur  chef,  attir^  par  surprise  etpar  des  jH^messes  d'amitie  au  pouvoir 
des  agens  de  Manhfes,  fut  mis  h  morl  sur  le  champ.  Ud  cnr<!  et  son 
neveu,  agr^g^s  k  la  secte,  furent  tlirslement  ex^cul^  sous  les  y.eux  Fuii 
de  I'autre ;  le  neveu  le  premier,  I'oncle  le  second.  Aprfes  tant  de  ricils 
affreux,  je  ne  saurais  nie  diJcider  ii  retracer  le  raOiiiement  de  barbarie 
dont  on  usa  contre  ces  deui  individua.  Eflray^  du  camag«  des  leurs, 
les  Carbonari  se  ri!tilgi£reDl  dans  les  montagaes  les  plus  inaecessibles. 
Sur  la  dtnonciation  ds  quelques  brigands,  qui>  pour  dernier  m^aii, 
.■  :  .;     '   jrecoflWrent 
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rtconntent  k  d^&eiiMt  cslomnies,  phnieura  bnoceai  ftarenf  B»Um 
.et  oondamafa  k  mort.  Aimn  pirit,  malgr^  les  nip^catioiu  qui  ifAiD- 
.vaient  d«  toatM  puts  en  a«  fBT«ur.  Taluico  Carlopoli,  commBndatit 
des  gwrcles  urbainea  et  pleio  de  s^Ie  poiff  le  doutsbu  gomTerncBiMtt,' 

We  are  preveDted  by  veuiness  from  copying  more;  not  coor- 
]>assioD  alone,  but  aogw  also  causes  us  to  stop — anger  at  beanng 
the  conunendation  of  a  mooBter,  like  tiiit  Manhds,  wno  coakl  ci»ft» 
■mit,  or  allow,  <»  cause  to  be  perpetrated  scich  anissinatioos ;  at 
beholding  such  cnie),  such  barbarous  conduct,  not  only  Rcorded 
without  reproof,  but  exttrfled,  asd  submitttd  to  atatesmen  u 
praiseworthy.  And  has  any  one  the  coniage  to  call  tltose  fotnM  of 
justice  which  would  have  hindered  these  excesses, '  <^imericfd 
abstractions'  ?  And  is  he  commended  who  could  put  to  death  an 
individaal  brou^t  within  bis  power  under  the  pretence  of  friend^ 
shipp  But  tt  will  be  said  the  Calabrias  were  tnLnquilUzed,  aad 
the  Carbonari  withdrew  to  the  mountains.  Yes,  but  if  this  wsa 
obtained  by  the  devastation  of  the  .country  and  by  the  agsassinatioii 
of  iuDoceot  persons,  Uiia  was  obtaining  a  desert  under  the  nanie 
of  peace.  The  Aladino  of  the  Gwusalemme  Liberata,  who  pro*  ' 
aooDces  that  terrible  sentence — 

Purchi  il  reo  non  si  sslvi,  il  ginsto  pera 
E  r  innocente— 
*ouM  deserve  the  praises  of  Signer  Botta,  because  he  said,  that 
what  Manhes  did  was  proper  to  be  done  ;  but  if  Signor  Botta 
wishes  for  some  one  to  record  his  praises,  let  him  go  to  Algiers  ot 
■  Tripoli,  and  there  he  will  find  statesmen  who  wiR  listen  to  him 
with  pleasure ;  bat  let  him  not  infect  the  civilized  world  with  the 
contagion  of  his  poisonous  maxims,  in  which  alone,  however,  he 
has  been  consistent  through  the  course  of  his  life.  The  man  who 
praises  the  VeneHan  constitution,  who  thinks  that  inquisitors  of 
state  are  necessary  in  a  government,  who  commends  an  assassin 
like  Manhes,  is  the  same  individual  who,  without  any  process  of 
law  or  justice,  imprisoned  Fantoni  in  the  time  of  Liber^  and  the; 
Republic. 

Here,  indeed,  we  may  remark  a  circumstance  which  shouTd 
seem  to  be  extraordinary,  Signor  Botta,  who  never  fails  to  insull 
the  memory  of  Napoleon,  and  of  his  government,  says  not  a  word 
of  the  state  prisons  which  he  had  estitbltshed  both  in  Prance  and 
in  Italy.  Two  of  the  seven,  which  existed  in  the  French  em-^ 
pire,  were  in  Italy — Fenestrelle  and  Corapiano,  Bat  the  man 
who  sent  Manhes  into  the  Calabriaa  was  not  without  state  prisons- 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  were  they  wanting  in  the  kingdom. 
of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  Signor  Botta  mentions  some  of  those' 
belongiag  to  the  French  empire,  and  that  only,  when  he  makes. 
cunory  mention  that  gome  of  the  prelates,  who  weie  fititblal  to 
"2l2  the 
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die  pope,  vere  there  confioed.  But  he  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
subjett,  and  meationa  it,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  it  should  be  knows 
that  such  priBons  existed  ;  and  without  a  word,  implying  disap- 
probation of  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  piinciple  of  imprisonment, 
withont  cause  shown,  and  for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time. 
This,  in  our  opinion,  was  a  legitimate  subject  of  accusation  against 
the  goveroment  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  historian  is  silent ;  and, 
after  seeing  him  declare  that  there  is  no  government  without  in- 
quisitors of  state ;  and  when  we  hear  him  praise  Manhds,  and  the 
king  of  Naples,  and  the  princes  of  Savoy,  who  took  a  particular 
delight  in  arbitrary  imprisonments,  we  can  explain  his  silence  with 
respect  to  Napoleon,  as  the  institutor  of  state  prisons. 

We  might  naturally  expect  that  hardly  any  of  the  benefits  which 
Napoleon  bestowed  on  Italy,  and  which  cannot  be  denied,  would 
be  noticed  by  Signor  Botta.  But  we  did  not  expect  that  in  a 
work,  entitled  a  'History,'  not  only  the  good  omitted  to  be  .done, 
and  the  ill  committed,  should  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  that 
the  merits  and  the  deeds,  which  might  do  honour  to  the  Italiatu, 
shoald  be  forgotten  by  an  Italian,  who  was  writing  '  A  Histoi7  of 
Ilaly.'  When  the  reader  has  finished  the  perusal  of  Signer  Bot- 
ta's  '  History  of  Italy,  from  1789  to  1814,'  he  knows  less  than  he 
did  before  of  the  government  and  condition  of  that  country.  It  ia 
in  vain  that  be  inquire  into  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and .  the 
expenditure  of  Italy,  either  French  or  Neapolitan,  or  of  the  king- 
dom, during  the  various  epochs  of  the  different  governments. 
It  is  in  vain  that  he  inquire  now  much  Italian  money  went  an- 
nually into  France,  or  was  expended  in  the  service  of  France,  by 
the  Italians,  The  mode  of  collecting  the  consequent  imposts — 
the^  equalization  or  the  arbitrary  principle  of  their  repartition, 
are  never  shown  or  hinted  at.  There  were  certainly  laws  in  Ital^, 
and  laws  newly  introduced  from  France,  and  made  expressly  foe 
Italy,  and  even  for  those  Italian  provinces,  which  were  united  to 
France.  But  Signor  Botta  scarcely  speaks  in  general  terms  of 
the  introduction  of  the  French  codes  into  Italy ;  he  does  not  point 
out  their  principles,  nor  the  changes  which  they  must  have  caused 
in  the  habits  and  in  the  political  economy  of  the  nation.  Nor 
does  an  acquaintance  with  the  French  codes  suffice  to  show  the 
laws  which  governed  Italy.  Criminal  trials,  for  example,  were 
conducted  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  were  in  France, 
as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  concerned ;  and  neither  there, 
nor  in  Italy,  united  to  the  French  empire,  nor  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  would  Bonaparte  ever  allow  juries  to  be  est^lisfaed, 
though  he  was  obliged  to  tolerate  them  in  France.*     The  means 

by 
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by  which  the  nation,  entirely  deprived  as  it  was  of  foreign  com- 
merce, sustaioed  the  burdens  by  which  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  crushed,  are  not  at  all  indicated ;  nor  is  it  known  what  were 
the  financial  circumstances  of  the  nation,  either  during  the  French 
eoverasaent,  or  at  the  moment  when  the  French  withdrew  from 
Qte  country.  Inunense  property  was  taken  from  the  chnrches, 
the  fraternities,  &c. ;  but  Signor  Botta  scarcely  speaks  of  this 
circumstance,  nor  does  he  give  an  idea  of  the  vidue  of  that  pro- 
perty; nor  does  he  distinguish  whether,  and  how  it  was  sold,  and 
what  was  the  influence  which  this  rapid  sub-division  of  property, 
united  to  the  unexpected  abolition  of  entails,  and  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  had,  both  upon  individuals  and  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  nation.  It  b  in  vain  to  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  the 
communes,  and  of  their  liberty,  if  they  had  any,  and,  in  general, 
into  the  state  of  the  internal  administration,  in  its  various  grada- 
tions ;  so  that,  after  having  read  Signer  Botta's  '  History,'  we 
neither  know  into  how  many  departments  Italy  was  divided,  nor 
what  a  department  was  ;  nor  who,  nor  what,  were  the  officers  who 
governed  it,  from  the  prefect  to  the  lowest  employ^,  and  what 
were  their  respective  functioos.  At  Milan  there  wbs  a  govem- 
ment  entirely  Italian — there  were  senators,  and  a  viceroy,  and  a 
court.  Signor  Botta  does  not  say  a  word  of  their  existence, 
scarcely  noticing  their  extinction,  although  they  were  not  always 
asleep,  nor  humiliated,  nor  biiod.  New  regulations  were  esta- 
blished for  education  and  public  inatroction — military  colleges, 
lycGBums,  universities,  were  instituted,  and  adopted  special  regu- 
lalioDS,  better  (at  least,  so  it  was  said)  than  the  ancient  ones,  and 
summoned,  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  the  most  learned  men,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  perfecting  of  the  education  of  the  ItaUan  youth. 
The  universities  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  had  their  own  regulations ; 
and,  in  general,  the  plan  of  public  educ^on,  in  that  country, 
is  worthy  of  the  greatest  praise,  and  was  altogether  Italian.  Of 
all  this  Signor  Botta  does  not  say  one  word.  Besides,  did  not 
there  exist  an  Italian  anny  ?  Were  there  not  thousands  of  Ita- 
lians in  the  French  service  i* — Yet,  he  says  not  aword  of  this  army, 
or  of  these  brave  men.  Nevertheless,  the  plains  of  Germany 
were  oiteo  bathed  with  Italian  blood,  and  still  more  so  the  torrid 
provinces  of  Spain,  and  the  icy  fields  of  Muscovy.  Yet  there  is 
not  an  action  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  Italian  troops. 
And  this  historian  is  an  Italian,  who  describes  the  battle  of  Abou- 
kir,  io  which  no  Italian  had  a  share,  and  says  nothing  of  those 
of  Catalonia,  fought  chiefly  by  Italians. 

Tmcin*,  ind  Piedmonl,  which  ware  utiitad  (n  the  FreDch  empirci  UKrtu,  rcipecling  ill, 
aiMl  putkulirljTuscinj,  that  the  judicial  proceas  nu  introduced  iuto  them,  '  wiihmil 
•ny  nodification,'  u  it  liad  bean  (dopled  in  France.  Hie  dcDial  of  joiie*,  in  crinlul 
bull,  ibould  iMm  to  t>«  ■  aodiflcBtioD  wntby  of  being  obsemd. 

Signer 


9Ift  Botto'9  UUtori^  aiul  Butmial  Fera%: 

.  Signor'  Botta  saya  that  the  battle  of  Abonkir  changed  the  itata' 
^things  in  Italy.  Did  not  tfaa  battles  fought  at  Austeilitz,  and 
Uie  Moskwa,  and  in  Spain,  change  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  ? 

If  ItaliauB  wete  present  at  any  important  action,  ought  not 
the  histoiian  at  least  to  have  told  how  they  conducted  themselves  ? 
Yf«  see  foreigners,  when  speaking  of  the  battles  of  Napoleon,  and 
of  those  who  took  part  in  them,  occasionally  praising,  as  if  by 
chance,  however,  and  occasionally  6nding  fault  with  the  Itaiiana 
vho  ^ere  engaged  in  them.  Such  is  the  conduct  of  strangers. 
Qut  the  Italian  Thucydides  does  not  re-echo  their  praises,  nor 
does  he  defend  the  honour  and  the  reputation  of  his  countrymen 
when  they  are  impugned. 

Notwithstaqding  these  faults,  and  others  which  justify  a  doubt 
vhether  Signer  Botta  knew  the  tmth  of  the  facts  which  he  relates, 
or,  knowing  them,  wu  willing  to  report  them,  his  history  hta 
found  nanegyristi,  not  only  in  France,  (&r  it  wu  among  his 
fnends^  but,  what  is  wonderful,  even  in  Italy.  It  was,  however; 
generally  estimated  at  its  true  worth.*  We  will  conclude  this  cri- 
tique 

~*  BotU'9  hixlory  vu  praised  in  i  tery  rcspecUble  [itemiyjouniil,  ■  TbeAnlolDgU,' 
pOblkked  It  llor«ica,  aad,  to  apeih  (ha  plain  tralh,  tha  nawn  waa  that  Bolt*  i>  dm  of 
tha  caalributara  1o  Ibat  journal.  KuL  what  ii  disputing  ia  to  read  in  a  book  cailed  ■ 
JtnieiB,  and  printed  in  England,  (he  fDllnwinf  wordt  relating  to  that  hi^larj  :  '  Wc  mutt 
{Traniiie  on B  special  recommendation  in  ili  favour,  lii.  (he  frsnk.  manl^  sincerity  with 
wiiiohil  ia  writlan.  Por  age)  past  Italy  haa  not  pitKJuaedan  historian  ao  indapentfasnl  in 
bii  laBtirDenla^-io  littl«  tiBiB-aarvina— n  tnt  from  party  affMtioD  and  servility  aa  Mr. 
Bolta,  Wherever  he  bi:i  erred  it  Gaa  been  unlatentionally,  and  geneialiyupon  minOT 
pointi ;  while  the  great  oiiltine  of  Facts  hu  always  been  Fallhriitly  adhered  (n.  This  ii 
now  nolTanally  anknowledgcd  by  candid  man  of  all  putjei  and  ooloura.'— (ftr«ij» 
Qaantrlf  jRnUw,  No.  I.  pag*  3.34.)  Such  auartioua  an  made  in  Enflmtd,  by  an 
EnglUh  writer,  (no  Italian  would  have  dind  to  make  them  )  and  tpeakiag  of  Botta ! 
Our  readers  wilt  see  whether  Mr.  Botia  ii  llin&«erviiig,  whelW  hit  errors  ara  uninleu. 
ttonal  and  upon  minnr  polnta,  aad  wliaihet  h«  la  fne  from  party  aTaetion  or  not ;  and 
evaa  what  degras  of  credit  ia  to  be  given  to  a  Journal  conpoaed  of  auch  miaerable  and 
diigrmcBful  Riateriala.  As  for  tha  last  assertion,  it  lias  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth. 
TTie  Rmia  Entyelapfdique,  a  literary  journal  printed  at  Paris,  and  better  informed,  per- 
hapt,  than  any  other  on  continental  intellignnce,  spewing  of  Ihii  vary  pa«*ga  of  tba 
If  o;«lgn  Quarterly,  makea  uw  of  the  ibllawing  eiprswoiu  :— '  Whan  the  reiiaww{af  tba 
F.  Q.)  preleuds  In  aiserl  that  the  Ilalians  have  no*'  changed  their  opinion,  and  acknow- 
ledge Botta"!  imparlialily,  at  can  atturt  him  thai  hb  is  wrong,  and  that  he  /atei  Ita 
hf/t^ufim  himMf/f  It  ipeai  mlhtniau-o/olhiTt:~-(,Riv.RBcjc.Ao(it,U2I,p,SS4.t 
liia  reviewer  in  queitioa  treats  as  otwrW  t be  Dhargu  brought  by  wMknHs  wrBaligailj 
against  Holla,  of  aubaervienty  to  Austria.  The  lullans  have  said,  and  do  atill  aiy,  thU 
Bolta  was  subservient  not  to  Austria  alone,  but  to  all  the  actual  raaslera  of  Ita^,  and 
chieBy  to  hii  native  king,  that  of  Hedmon^  ai  he  haa  alwaya  most  thanchilly  been  to 
any  one  in  power,  no  maltar  wtio  it  wai.  He  abuses  Auitriit,  wherever  be  Ihiniii 
it  will,  be  agreeable  to  the  Piedmonlese  governnieDt;  and  alwap  idolizes  the  Bour- 
bons of  Naples,  because  he  has  no  hope  of  intruding  his  faithful  leriices  upon  any  one 
except  the  Bourbons  or  the  house  of  Savoy.  This  is  the  leaiou  for  which  he  basely 
CBlumniatu  JNabon,  and  dstanda  the  lata  king  of  Naples  ;  and  thta  ia  tha  reatcoi  f« 
which  hg  diupprovet  of  Austria  hiving  taken  Venice,  (a  thing  not  quite  relished  in  Fki- 
moat,)  buidoti  not  say  one  word  against  Piedniant  for  having  eeiied  Gonna.  Docshenot, 
he  who  aflacta  auth  a  aCoical  love  for  Inith,  iJoea  he  not  asaert  that  the  goveremeiit  ef 
Piedmont '  began  very  mildly '  ?  Was  it  not  in  Uw  Itelh  of  tnatie*  (hat  that  gOT«nia«Dt,  at 
tlif  vefybeginning  of  ita  eiiateoce,  published  the  edict,  Hay  21>t,  1924  >  wcro  not  nopla 
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^que  with  SB  anecdote.-  Angelo  Maxza,  an  Italian  poet  of  great 
merit,  lately  deceased,  was  a  cheerful  man  of  very  lively  manners.' 
He  was  once  consulted  by  a  young  man,  a  priest,  who  wished  to 
know  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  pulpit  or  to  poetry, 
to  which  he  felt  an  inclination.  Mazza  asked  nim  if  he  had  ever 
written  any  verses,  to  which  the  other  replied  in  the  affirmative ; 
BO  the  old  poet  desired  him  to  send  him  some  of  his  compositions 
by  which  he  mieht  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment.  The  youthful 
bard  did  so,  and  sent  to  Mozza  two  most  wretched  poems.  When 
the  latter  met  him  a  few  days  after,  he  began  to  cry  out  at  a  dis- 
tance, '  The  pulpit !  Signor  Abate,  the  pulpit ! '  The  poet  smd 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  Mazza  could  advise  him  to  take  to 
the  pulpit,  without  ever  having  heard  him  preach ;  bat  Mazza  iu- 
aisted  upon  it  that  he  must  he  a  much  better  preacher  than  poet, 
•  since,'  aa  he  took  the  liberty  to  add,  '  your  verses  are  such  villain- 
ous ones,  that  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  ever  write  a  aermon 
equally  wretched.'  We  hear  that  Signor  Botta  is  about  to  write 
ft  continaatjon  of  Guicciardini's  history  to  the  present  time.  We 
know,  however,  thoi^h  we  have  neither  read  nor  seen  his  pnv* 
duction,  that  Signor  Botta  dedicated  the  moments  of  leisure  which 
Napoleon  left  to  nis  legislators,  to  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem, 
*nbUed  the  *  Cfl5)ture  of  Veii.'  Now,  after  the  perusJ  of  this, 
bis  History,  we  believe  we  may  advise  him  to  write  another  epic 
poem ;  for  certain  are  we  that  the  fair  Calliope  will  not  be  so  un- 
propitious  to  him  as  the  severe  Clio.  But  if  in  conscience  he  is 
sensible  that  she  is  so,  let  him  divorce  himself  from  the  muses,  and 
return  to  his  old  calling  of  a  physician,  since,  in  that  case,  hewill  be 
secure  from  criticisms  if  he  errs,  and,  at  least,  will  hear  no  remon- 
Mrances  from  those  whose  lives  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  mis- 
takes and  ignorance.  As  for  ourselves,  we  beseech  heaven  that  we 
tnay  be  saved  from  hb  attendance  in  that  quality  ;  but,  perhaps, 
we  should  be  more  grieved  kt  the  idea  of  bis  being  our  historian, 
Qtan  at  the  prospect  of  his  being  our  physician. 


— kBOwinf  wb«refor»,  in  eoa- 

iolicj,tdopUdby  UMFiedmortcH  king.  It  IbaverybcgiDiiint 
_  .  ._...._  king,  it  tli8  com  men  cement  of  hii  govemnient,  pterent  ci*- 
lincuconliiiglalaw.inil  bafore  the  reguUr  tribunds  ofth«  cotinlry,  hb 
d  b«  not  wt  nids  wilU,  witencsi  dl  ihe  court*  of  jurticv,  nlennly  pni. 

'    *  re, — ptiT»t«  oblijitioni,  lb*  moil  lolemn  sn-* '  '' 

I  chirtclera,  whose  only  meril  wm  to  ertep, 

re  not  nuDi  ind  Frlan,  ind  monks  uid  ; ■' 

Mt*ll«di  aad  (llmrid,  noM  impadantij,  lo  meddlo  in  ill  pritata  c( 
W*raDollb*paorVuidolii  or  Vtldett  (ViHcnMi)  lubmiltcd  to  th« 


■onnccd  jtui  whI  tut*  before, — printc  obiigaUoni,  lb*  moit  aolemn  and  m 
'-  '"  '     ■  j.ofproaigiiBchirtclera,  whose  only  meril  WHS  to  ertep,  like  repliles, 

idrrlm,«nd  monks  uidjemilt,  inmadiMalf 


which  uEatliihiWMnlhMl  ooBqnered  for  him  P    And  yet  Ihis  is  (ermed  mildnml 

But  we  tbould  Mvcr  nd ;  uid  wc  itunk  we  hive  nid  moia  Ihin  enough  to  coniinca 
*-       id  of  the  ucdU  du»  both  to  the /raw*  historian,  and  Ui  litt  learned  wiitwtl 

Abt. 
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Aax.  VIII.— Swa  Riket  Hdfder,  af  Eric  Gvtiaf  Getjer.     The 
Record*  of  Sweden,  by  E.  G.  Geijer.  UpsalB.  1825. 

MANV  individuals,  during  the  last  century,  have  endeavoured 
to  remCve  the  dark  and  impenetroble  veil  nbich  concealed 
the  treasures  of  NortherD  History,  but  they  know  not  the  secret 
charm,  and  their  efibrtsi  were  of  little  avail.  Olof  Dalin  and 
'  Sven  Lagerbring  were,  indeed,  somewhat  superior  to  their  com- 
petitors. Both  adorned  the  last  century,  and  were  not  only  re- 
garded with  admiration  by  their  coDtemponries,  but  were  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  present  generstion.  Their  historical 
attempts  were  dictated  by  that  zeal,  which  is  inspired  alone  by 
unsulhed  patriotism  and  love  of  truth  ;  nevertheleiis  Uieir  works 
are  insufficient  for  the  elevation  which  historical  science  has  sines 
attained,  and  to  which  a  refined  critic  of  our  own  times  has  so  much 
contributed.  But,  during  the  last  century,  the  stores  of  Icelandic 
literature  appear  to  have  been  either  comparatively  neglected,  or 
at  least  unknown  to  that  extent, which  their  valuable  qualities 
deserved.  No  light,  however,  has  been  thrown  on  the  earlier 
northern  history  by  the  two  above-named  writers ;  and  tiiiMwlL 
Lagerbring's  work  is  difitinzuished  from  that  of  his  predecessor  by 
sounder  views,  and  an  almost  painful  anxiety  after  accuracy ; 
and  though,  further,  it  has  been  enriched  with  annotations  by  the 
famous  Hallenbei^,  a  Swedish  historian  of  considerable  merit,  it  re- 
mains, for  the  modem  scientific  reader,  a  rude  and  indigested  mass. 
After  these  two  writers,  a  German,  named  F,  Riifu,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Greifswald,  and  subsequently  at  that  of  Berlin, 
appeared  in  the  list  of  Swedish  historians.  His  work,  written 
originally  in  German,  was  truislated  into  Swedish,  and  as  it  has 
acquired  considerable  authority  ia  Sweden,  where  it  was  begun 
and  completed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  Swedish,  rather 
than  of  German  literature.  Of  this  work,  there  is  in  Sweden  but 
one  opinion,  that  it  exceb  its  predecessors  in  deep  research,  strict 
imparliality,  tasteful  simplicity  of  style,  and  just  discrimination  of 
historical  characters.  We  are  not  disposed  to  withhold  any  por^ 
tion  of  this  praise,  for  we  rank  Rlihs  among  the  distinguished 
historians  of  modern  times;  yet  his  work  has  one  great  defect, 
arising  from  an  inability  to  discern  the  true  connexion  between 
history  and  mythology.  An  unfortunate  prejudice  against  the 
purity  and  historical  importance  of  the  Icelandic  sources  (with 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted)  in- 
duces him  to  mistrust  the  northern  mythology,  as  for  the  most  part 
a  monkish  invention,  and  a  vain  imitation  of  the  mystic  systems 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  scepticism  neutralizes  his  researches 
into  the  earlier  northern  history,  and  he  wanders  in  confusion  and 

.    dadmess, 
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flaricDess,. having  himself  destroyed  the  thread  which  would  have 
Jed  him  through  the  labyrinth. 

Thus  a  sound  historical  work  on  Sweden  was  still  a  desideratum 
wheaBric  GustafGeiJer  commenced  hislabours.  A  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  his  country,  a  clear  and  critical  perception, 
and  a  felicitous  style,  combiue  to  prove  his  capability  for  excellence. 
His  professorship  of  history  has  afforded  him  peculiar  facilities 
for  research,  and  his  appointment  of  historian  to  the  king  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  estimadon  in  which  his  attainments  are 
held.  From  the  exertions  of  a  mind  thus  stored,  we  were  justified 
in  anticipating  the  most  important  results,  an  anticipation  which  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  first  volume  of  tiie  '  Svea  Hikes  Hafder,' 
which  Geijer  has  already  presented  to  the  public.  It  contains  an 
introdnction  to  his  work,  and  is  divided  into  ten  sections,  com- 

S rising  a  critical  investigation  of  all  important  matters  (bund  in 
te  northern  traditions.  He  has  cleared  the  way  for  his  future 
inquiries  by  this  investigation;  in  which  he  has  nad  to  combat 
antiquated  prejudices,  to  examine  recent  hypotheses,  and  to  inspect 
critically  the  whole  mass  ofrecords  relative  to  northern  mythology, 
all  which  he  has  executed  with  that  scrupulous  care  which  mi^t 
be  expected  from  his  truly  scientific  character.  The  tontents  of 
the  volume  before  us  are  classed  as  follows : — X.  The  nature  of 
the  country. — 2.  The  north  of  the  ancients. — 'S.  Transition  to 
the  native  historical  sources.— 4.  The  Rudic. — 5.  The  Icelanders. 
6  and  7.  The  northern  mythology.— 8,  9,  and  10.  The  Ynglinga 
Saga,  and  the  following  kings,  down  to  the  9th  century."* 

In 

*  In  tba  tnt  wction  Iha  uithoT  hu  girm  ■  jentnl  geolofial  vtev  of  tbe  Scandini- 
An  Pgahisuti,  kwling  himMlf  of  ths  mod  raccot  diicoYsriea  in  niluni  hiilory,  by 
V«i  Bach,  Wahlaoberg,  NilNOO,  Bhrenbeiin,  ud  Bcneliut.  He  present!  in  lainuted 
[HOluts  ot  ths  country  and  dintite,  »  it>a  ot  iu  inhiblUnts,  Ihair  chiraclcr  ind  tawi- 
Mn.  Aa  a  apeciman  of  his  vivid  dcKriptire  style,  we  sabjiHD  b  pujuge  froin  Cha  flnt 
■action,  in  vhich,  irilh  poetic  feeling,  bat  itrict  fidelity,  he  describei  the  two  Missna, 
wioter  and  ipting,  to  wanderful  in  ScindiDam.  Ws  quale  in  >  note,  tbat  we  may  not 
OBseeiningly  bcci^  in  upon  the  Ibicad  of  onr  mmlive,  and  we  give  >  long  extracl,  as  no 
Other  opportDnity  wilL  occur  for  Irmnacriirinff  the  wordi  of  the  author  at  any  laogtb,  our 
•ifact  biiaf  to  aSord  a  oompiaund  visw  olhia  hiatorical  inquiriei. 

lUfafriiV  to  the  tMtioKmy  of  MJleri,  who  riiited  Scandinavia  in  the  year  177D— 
Oeijar  quulM  tbe  foUowing  words,  '  Sweden,'  sayi  AIGeri.  '  as  well  aa  all  cUawa  of  its 
inlabitinia,  plaaxd  OM  exceedingly,  either  because  1  am  charmed  by  eitrtmca,  or  bvm 
ttm*  Mhar  nuom  iDr  which  1  cannot  account ;  bat  certain  it  is  that,  were  I  to  chooi*  » 
MitboB  rcaidaDct,  I  ituuld  prefer  thia  remote  country  before  any  tiut  1  know.  I  was 
ttaoaponed  by  the  wild  mqeilT  of  its  boundleaa  forests,  iU  lakes  and  preripicea,  and, 
flMngfa  t  had  not  then  read  Oaaian,  many  of  hit  image)  wore  awakened  within  me,  aa  I 
afterwardi  -found  on  penning  bim.'  In  another  plica  the  aime  Italian  uyi, — '  Sweden 
b  0M  of  thoM  countriai  wnicb,  by  its  wild  beauty,  delighted  ms  most,  and  eiciled 
within  me  the  most  fanciful,  oielancndy,  and  sublime  ideas.  A  certain  ineipressible  silence 
reigns  in  the  ttmosphera,  which  makea  one  think  himarif  bay  nod  the  bounduisa  of 
•aitk.'  '  It  ia  a  oairr*  of  tba  imitb,' proceeds  Oeijer, 'who  says  thii.  BntAliieriwa* 
chaiBtdl^  thecteai  winter  night,  often  illumined  by  On  Aurora  Bareaiit,  or  when  the 
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■-  la  tlt«  ancMot  sytnboKcol  npnteiitation  6r  the  (3rMb§,'the' 
north,  the  home  of  the  Hyperborean!,  was  enveloped  in  daikness, 
yet  WM,  at  the  same  time,  believed  to  contain  the  paradise  of  the 
son,  and  the  abodes  of  the  bleued.  Aa  Night  generates  Day,  sA 
in  the  high  north,  I^tona  (the  night)  brougnt  forth  the  two  tights 
of  heaven,  Apollo  and  Attemii,  who,  according  lo  Herodotns, 
migrated  to  Delos,  accompanied  by  hoiy  HyperboreHQ  maids,  and 
were  there  worafatpped  with  profound  veneration.*     The  mystic 

lUn  wsm  to  hiTa  dooblcd  tbrir  number  ud  brilliucT,  whils  t  tnotrj  vt!E  wnps  alt 
UQOad  in  uDlbroiitr ;  and  «•  oarwtrei  can  w^  raiBeinber  wban  these  MMnes  wnksBcd 
in  iu  limiliLr  MDUtioni.  Hswu  deliglitwlwith  ttieunuMiii<ntor>l«dga-driring  tbraugh 
tliB  dkr^  forests,  uid  over  the  Frozen  likes,  and  still  more  b;  the  incredible  npidil;  wUb, 
which,  nt  the  end  of  April,  ever;  veili^  of  ice  tnd  snow  ruiiihu,  and  a  replaced  by 
t)M  TCidutrobe  or  spring.  A  ipScUcle,  n».  Indied,'  iMaiciiims,  *«biel>,  had  I  than 
baen  4  post,  would  hire  ioipired  me  to  eieicis*  Iho  art.' 

'  The  contTisl  between  the  nideness  of  winter  and  the  bloom  of  spring  is  here  mach 
more  powerful,  and,  consequently,  the  latter  ii  here  welcomed  with  a  far  livelier  feeling 
than  in  thow  canntriea,  whoM  Inluibitanli  know  nothing  nf  lueh  i]uiek  tnuuitiau,  u  if 
tha  warm  look  of  maternal  love  were  more  delightful  to  that  chilli,  abofe  whom  it 
seUoni  beams.  The  ipnog,  which  quickens  ill  belogs,  seems  in  the  north,  more  than 
elMwhere,  to  stir  the  ler;  heart  of  rsture,  and  preisnta,  particulariyin  the  monntainous 
partly  where  the  tnuwtioa  ia  moat  rapid,  a  spectacle  which  ahtald  perrade  tin  daikcat 
lad  moat  depressed  bosom  with  a  ray  at  the  delightful  blinDfexuIeace.  Tha  somr 
melting  in  the  sunbeams,  and  rushing  from  the  mauntains  in  Dumberiesi  rivulets  oier  tho 
fragrant  veniure  of  the  vales  ^  the  mighty  walen,  loosened  from  their  icy  chains,  and 
hastening  onvaid  with  aagmented  tide ;  the  imes,  aa  it  were  inslanlaiwonaly,  amyad 
in  leafy  verdure,  Erom  which  the  song  birds  chirp  their  lunefnl  strains,  filling  the  clear, 
elastic  air  of  apring  with  salutations  lo  the  north  ;  the  heaven  floatiag  in  a  brilliant  sea, 
which  soon  no  longer  knows  of  night,  the  giadnass,  in  fine,  pervidin|  the  whole  of 
animated  nalnra — all  combine  in  Ifae  northien]  spring  to  cauaa  an  overnnwing  seue  al 
life,  as  at  once  awakened  from  a  lengthened  torpor.  If  this  first  transition  make  a 
more  powerful  impression  on  the  observer,  the  mildly  bloaming  progress  immediatalj 
■uceeMUng  it,  has  a  mora  genuine  and  moving  charm.  From  its  contrast  with  tba  fre- 
quently barren  grandeur  of  northeni  scenery,  ud  from  it*  tinge  otevueicent  baauly,  aH 
UMlovelinas  of  nature  In  the  north  has  a  sort  of  leader  aipressioa.  Iliii  obaerratian 
applies  equally  to  the  gentle  linti  of  tbcopenieg  rose,  and  to  the  blooming  cheek  of  tha 
Dorthein  maiden ;  to  the  clear  calouring  of  tba  heaven,  whan  compared  witb  a  daik 
Una  sovlhem  akyj  tn  tbe  light  but  vivid  rerdura  of  the  graia,  so  strongly  contraatinf 
with  the  nnaltared  witnesses  of  winter, — our  woods  of  gloomy  pine,  all  which  avmca  a 
weakness  of  vegetation  not  to  be  found  in  the  matority  of  soutbam  nature,  and  its  (w« 
may  so  say)  more  full  blooded  praduotioni,  Thui  tha  beauty  of  the  north  almost  in* 
variably  resembles  a  delicate  and  lander  diild,  whoae  geatle,  ianocanl  loreliaais,  eves 
in  the  cradle,  leems  to  supplicate  deliverance  Cmn  the  cruel  tate  by  wbicfa  it  ahertly 
must  be  doomed  lo  perish  ;  an4  the  slriking  coatrasl  between  rudeness  and  gentleneaa, 
liTelineis  and  torpor,  perceptible  in  tbe  northern  regions,  niakes  ilaalf  felt  in  the 
brifhtast  bloom  of  spring.  These,  and  many  uhar  dittiective  qnalitiaa,  whieh  pervads 
our  being,  either  pleasingly  or  painfully,  aeiem,  on  that  very  accouBl,  ie  ^as«  regions,  to 
draw  tbe  compassionate  attention  of  man  to  nature,  and  to  create  a  eloaer  relation  to  it, 
apd  to  its  mysteries.  To  tbii  cause  may  also  be  atlnbaled  that  petuliaily  deep  and 
aoroprehensive  petoeptioa  of  nature,  which  (omla  a  fundameetal  principle  in  distin- 
guislied  northern  minds  ;  a  tendency  which,  even  in  the  earliest  mylbology  and  paetiy 
of  the  north,  eipressea  itself  by  dark  images  and  tonea,  and  in  later  times,  pari&ad  by 
cnltivBliDn.  has  Men  principdly  developed  in  sciaDces  and  art.' 

*  On  this  idaad,  the  Falhar  of  History  pa^  a  visit  ef  laapecl  lo  the  mmuiMnli  ef  dm 
Hyperborean  maids. 

country 
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conotry  of  ^e  Hypeiboreans  was,  by  tiie  Greeks^  esteeitaed  a 
Und  of  peace,  whose  blest  inhabitAnts,  livine  in  commaDity 
with  the  gods,  enjoyed  eternal  spring,  a  two-fold  harvest,  and  a  life 
of  centuries.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  ancients  always 
comprehended  the  west  under  this  representation,  for  the  Hespe- 
lides,  (also  the  offiprine  of  Night,)  with  theimonderful  gar- 
dens, belonged  to  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  godlike  origin  waa 
traced  to  the  sons  of  Light,  the  Titans.  In  proportion,  however, 
u  the  western  dawn  began  to  spread  and  the  horizon  expanded 
northward,  the  traditionary  region  of  the  blest  was  removed  into 
the  eaat,  and  the  Riptean  mountains  with  their  gold<guarding 
griffins,  which  were  originally  the  Alps,  were  finally  fixed  at  Ural 
and  Altai,  still  forming  the  boundary  between  mortals  and  the 
abode  of  the  blest. 

It  would  seem  an  innate  property  of  our  being,  to  place  the 
felicity  for  which  it  longs,  in  regiouB  attainable  only  to  unfettered 
fiuicy.  Thus  wa  find  that  tne  ancients  invariably  fixed  the 
abodes  of  the  blest  on  what  they  believed  the  extreme  confines 
of  the  earth.  In  the  west,  the  Fortunate  Islands ;  in  the  north- 
watt  and  north,  the  Hyperboreans ;  in  the  east,  the  Atta  Korea ; 
and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  Ethiopians,  with  whom  Jove  was 
■uppoted  to  celebrate  their  festivals.  The  account  given  by  He- 
rodotua  concerning  the  Hyperboreana  is  not  without  historical 
allusion,  since  he  expressly  mentions  their  terople-ofieringa, 
brought  by  a  north-west  way  to  Delos.  This  name  '  Hyperbo- 
reans'  was  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the  northern 
nations  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  Later  histo- 
rians make  mention  of  the  long  nights  and  days,  which  lasted  half 
a  year,  as  also  of  the  national  custom  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
(which  existed  amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North,)  of 
precipitating  themselves  from  the  rock,  when  weary  of  life.*  But 
this  faint  light  is  all  that  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  old  his- 
torians. It  is  notorious  that  the  ancient  Greeks  were  bad  geo- 
graphers, and,  if  the  Pbenicians  and  Carthaginians  knew  some- 
ming  more,  they  concealed  it.  This  fact,  however,  has  descended 
to  posterity, — that  they  visited  the  tin  islands  (probably  the  Bri- 
tiafa)  and  the  amber  coast ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that,  but  for 
the  barbarous  destruction  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,  important 
accounts  of  these  voyages  would  have  been  preserved,  Strabo, 
the  first  geographer  of  any  consequence,  mentions  a  Massilian, 
named  Pythias,  who  visited  Britain  about  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  who  speaks  of  a  country  six  days  journey  to 
the  north  of  Britain.     Strabo,  however,  treats  the  Massilian  as  an 
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impostor,  and  in  so  doing  comnuts  very  palpable  gec^m^tcal 
errors.  Thus  inucb  may  be  considered  as  certain  ;  that  Thule 
the  country  alluded  to  by  Pythias,  and  which  by  the  modems  ia 
held  to  be  Iceland,  was  the  north-western  part  of  Scandinavia ; 
and  that  the  island  Baltia  or  Basilia,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
also  occurring  in  the  account  of  Pythias,  was  the  souUiera  part 
of  the  same  peninsula.  But,  at  the  period  in  question,  Sctuidi- 
navia  was  enveloped  in  the  gloom  of  northern  night,  till,  by  their 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  ware  which  they  waged 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  the  Romans  approached  nearer  to  the 
north,  when  their  accounts  became,  if  not  saUstactory,  at  least 
more  cleu-,  upon  the  subject ;  though  the  general  opinion,  that 
the  Baltic  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Pontns  Euxtnus  and 
in  some  connection  with  the  Caspian  sea,  continued  down  to  the 
middle  ages,  and  obviously  influenced  the  ideas  of  the  Icelanders 
themselves.  The  authors  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  disUn* 
guished  Scandinavia  by  the  name  of  Thule,  and,  according  to 
Pliny  and  Ptolomeus,  believed  it  to  be  an  immense  iBland,  whose 
circumference  was  unknown.  On  the  eastern  shore  Tacitus 
found  the  Suionet,  in  whom  we  recogabe  the  origin  of  the  name 
Svtar,  or  Swedes.  This  historian  calls  the  Baltic,  the  Suevian 
sea,  (Mare  Sitevicum,)  and  says,  '  Suionum  hinc  civitates  ipso  in 
oceano  pneter  viros  armaque  classibus  valent.'  Trans  Suiones 
he  places  '  aUud  mare  pigrum,  ac  prope  immotum,'  apparently 
the  Icy  Ocean.  Tacitus  evidently  knew  more  of  Scandinavia  thaa 
his  predecessors,  but  he  does  not  expressly  mention  whether  the 
Suiones  inhabited  an  island  or  not,  uid  hence  we  may  infer  that 
he  had  no  distinct  knowledge  upon  this  point.  Pliny  mentions 
a  '  Saevo  mons  immensus  nee  Ripteis  jugis  minor,*  which  stretch- 
ing to  the  Cimbric  promontory,  (Jutland)  forms  a  gulf  full  of 
islands,  called  the  Codonic,  as  it  is  also  termed  by  Pompouins 
Mela,  Geijer  has  not  explained  the  meaning  of  Pliny  by  this 
Sffivo  Mons,  but  as  neither  JuUand  nor  Schleswick  possess  a 
considerable  ridge  of  mountains,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that 
he  must  have  meant  the  Norwegian  mountains,  which  may 
be  traced  from  Cape  Lindesn^s,  (the  most  southern  point  of 
Norway,)  into  the  inner  parts  of  the  country,  joining  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  principal  boundary  betweea 
Norway  and  Sweden,  still  called  SreveFjSUct*  (Mount  Smve). 
The  three  Scandian  islands  mentioned  by  Ptolomeus  are,  ap- 
parently, Zealand,  Fiinen,  and  Laland  ;  and  the  fourth,  which 
he  calls  Scandeia,  and  places  more  eastward,  extending  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  is  no  doubt  Scandinavia.  He  here 
places  the  Goutoi  and  Dankiones,  clearly  the  Goths  and  Danes. 

■  AUo  ctlle4  Kdlra,  bj  which  name  it  ii  aeolMaed  in  Smr*  SnulMOB. 
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-Daring  a.  period  of  aboat  400  years  after  Ptolomens,  while  the 
northern  people  invaded  Italy  in  such  immense  hordes,  the 
southern  authon  remained  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  north,  till 
the  sixth  century,  when  Procopius  gives  accounts  which  prove 
his  acquaintance  with  sources  previously  unknown. .  He  expressly 
designates  Scandinavia  hy  the  name  of  Thu)e,  and  describes  the 
island  (for  he  also  believed  it  to  be  an  island)  as  ten  times  larger 
than  Britain.  Among  other  accounts  of  the  natureof  the  country 
and  manners  of.  the  mhabitants,  which  are,  for  the  most  par^ 
corroborated  by  later  historians,  he  mentions  that  the  sun,  during 
the  summer  season,  does  not  set  for  forty  days,  and  that  be  dis- 
appears for  aa  equal  period  during  the  winter  solstice.  He  also 
mentions  the  great  festival*  celebrated  by  the  northern  people 
when  they  expected  the  return  of  the  sun.  Among  the  nations 
who  inhabited  Thule,  he  particularly  mentions  the  Skritfiuni  and 
Gauti,  the  former  of  whom  we  find  aderwards,  in  the  historian  of 
the  langobards,  Paul  Warnefrid,  and  in  Adam  of  firehmen,  who 
calls  them  Skirtefingt.  They  are  also  mentioned  in  Saxo  Gram- 
maticua,  by  whom  they  ftre  called  Skricfinri.  Paul  Warnefrid 
contends  that  their  name  is  derived  from  the  word  skrita  (leap), 
and  that  this  people  pursued  the  wild  beasts  on  sticks  bent  like 
a  bow,  a  description  which  clearly  relates  to  the  snow-shoes  of 
the  lAplanders,  who  were  called  Finn!  in  the  (Aden  time,  and 
who  still  use  this  means  of  traversing  the  snowy  regions,  which 
they  do  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
language,  to  go  on  snow-shoes  was  called  skrida  pfiskidor. 

Jomandes,  a  contemporary  of  Procopius,  is  the  first  who' re- 
lates an  emigration  of  the  Gauti  from  Scandinavia.  His  words 
are — '  Ex  hac  Scanziae  insul&  quasi  officio^  gentium  nut  certe 
velut  vagina  nationum  cum  rege  suo  Bene  Gothi  quondam  me- 
morantur  egressi.' — Joraandes  was  himself  a  Goth,  and  the 
account  of  this  emigration  he  asserts  to  have  taken  from  the 
songs  of  his  country.  '  Quemadmodum  et  in  priscis  eorum  car- 
minibus  pene  historico  ritu  in  communi  recolitur.'  According  to 
him,  the  Goths  set  sail  in  three  vessels,  and  landed  near  the 
Vandals,  at  a  place  called  by  him  Gothiscanzia,  whence,   he 

*  Thiifesllvil  vu  cillcd  the  Jul.  and  celebreted  iL  the  beginniag  of  Fcbniaiy,  lltl 
the  aon  of  H«™ld  Hlriiger,  Hikan  the  Good,  ehatifftd  (he  period  nf  id  celebration  lo 
CbriMiDU,  irbicb  i*  ■till  ealted  Jul  hj  the  Northern  naliona.  Scholin  have,  fer  caa- 
tariei,  din^Tcod  ai  to  the  derivulion  of  thiiward.  Loccenius,  in  hi)  Anliq.  Sueo.  Qoth. 
derirtt  it  Irom  Hint,  a  Swedish  word,  signirjilog  a  wheel,  became  the  nocihem  nnlioni 
likened  ihe  courae  ot  the  lun  to  the  moTemenl  of  a  wheel.  Rudbc-ck  agre»  wiih  him 
•n  Ihii  point,  bfcanie  on  raaay  Runic  monunenls  the  tign  of  a  wheei  iji  found  to  dc~ 
■ote  the  circirii  of  the  ion ;  bul  tbe  letraed  Vereiiui  derivea  Jul  from  Ma,  Ihe  Swedish 
fcr '  to  be  gtad.'  Id  thia  we  Ihink  bin  mistaken,  because  the  verb  Jota  seemt  of  a  recent 
date,  ind  li  formed  fron  the  root  M.  In  Snglind  tod  Scotland  tbU  word  u  itlU  Died 
'    "'  "    I,  «peh  tbni,  K*. 
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-HfB,  tbey  proceeded  in  aaoutb-tiast  directicw,  imder  the  ga(- 
-dance  of  Filimer,  the  fifth  lui^  after  Beric.  liiey  aetdtd  on  Ae 
shores  of  the  PoDtus  Euxiaus,  and  divided  tbemaelvei,  accordiii); 
to  the  situatioD  of  the  land,  into  Ostro-Gotht,  under  the  pxvan- 
ment  of  the  Amales,  and  Visi-Groths  *,  ruled  by  the  nee  of  the 
Battes.  Their  princea  were  called  Ases.  or  demi-gods,  whom,  in 
their  songs,  they  celebrated  as  the  oSipring  of  the  gods,  and  to 
whom  they  aacnbed  the  gaining  of  victories.  The  credibility  of 
Jomandes,  in  general,  has  been  disputed,  and  particular^  this 
^nigration  from  Sweden  has  been  treated  as  a  fiction.  Geiier, 
Jbowever,  supports  him  in  this  assertion.  It  is  true,  that  the  geo- 
graphical accounts  of  Jomandes  are  confused,  as  in  one  instance 
He  calls  Scandinavia  an  island,  in  another  a  peninsula  connected 
with  the  north-east  of  Europe ;  and,  throughout  his  whole  work, 
he  confounds  Scandinavia  with  Scythis,  which  latter  the  Ice- 
landers call  Svitbiod  bin  Myckla,  (the  large  Swedish  land,)  by 
which  error  he  gave  a  wron  gdirection  to  the  ideas  which,  during 
the  middle  ages,  prevailed  concerning  the  north.  Still  his  account 
of  this  emigiatioQ  from  Sweden  is,  in  part,  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  old  native  traditions  and  chnmicles,  which  mentioa 
an  emigration  of  Goths  from  Sweden  into  Denmark.  Bat  we 
must  observe,  that  there  was  a  Gothland  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Baltic,  so  that  the  migration  under 
Humble,  mentioned  by  the  chronicles,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  that  related  by  Jomandes.  The  former  refer  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  western  shore,  the  Cimbrican  coast,  now  called  Jut- 
land. The  amber  coast  of  Pmssia,  the  Gotiuseanzia  of  Jor- 
nandcs)  is,  in  the  old  chronicles,  called  Vitland  ;  and  the  present 
Jutland,  with  the  adjacent  Danish  islands,  are  called  Vitemas. 
SKitt,  the  plain  of  the  Vitet.  Accordiog  to  Beda,  the  Vites  is  a 
name  for  ^e  Goths  ;  and  Sheringham  asserts,  that  Getse,  Giota, 
Jotce,  Guts,  Geatuni,  Jotuni,-^  Jets,  Jntee,  and  Juitce,  are  names 
indiscriminately  used  fay  the  old  writersto  designate  the  Gothic 
people.  We  differ  from  Geijer,  when  he  supposes  that  the  mi- 
gration of  Odin  and  his  Asen  must  be  placed  previoos  to  that 
related  by  Jomandes,  or,  at  least,  co-eval ;  and  our  reason  is,  that 
Jomandes  places  this  migration  in  an  extremely  remote  period,' 
and,  we  think,  correctly.  Without  here  intending  to  fix  the- 
period  when  Odin  aad  his  Asen  arrived  in  Sweden,  we  think  it 
certain  that  the  migration  of  the  Goths,  under  Beric,  must  be 
put  before  that  of  Odin,     The   facility  with   which  Odin  esta- 

•  Jomudu  kDOHi  lb«  Otlrogoltin  and  Vigolh  in  Scindii,  wbeiv  v*  sUD   fegid 
Iba   provinces  0«ter  Giilhlanil  ud  Weilet  GiilhUnd. 

-f-  SbciiDgfauu  is  mUukcii  in  luppsiiog  tbe  Jotuni  to  baOotba.    ](  wiU  beihowa  Ikat 

tb^  wne  quitea  dJffcreDt  tribe. 

.      .  blished 
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Uiahed  kiagchaas  oa  dte  ahons  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  ptobability 
that  he  there  fbood  the  old  religioa  of  a  former  Odin,  whom,  as 
the  Icelanders  lelate,  he  pretended  to  be,  may  serve  to  show  that 
Goths  then  existed  on  this  plain,  which  extends  from  Memel  to 
the  river  Ems.  Tacitus  finds  Qotboues  trans  Lygios,  i.  e,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  the  present  Lithuania,  whei^  in 
the  middle  ages,  a  place  was  still  called  Gothland.  Among  the 
nations  near  the  Elbe,  in  the  preseDt  Holstein,  he  mentitHis  two 
Gothic  thbes,~-tbe  Angii  and  Nuithones,  probably  the  Vites. 

The  name  of  Vites  suddenly  disappears,  and  frcHu  the  fifth 
centory  down  to  the  ninth,  the  word  Sassen  *  is  used  as  the  de- 
nomination of  all  the  Gothic  tnbes  of  Noithern  Germany.  Afler 
the  last  emigration  of  Jomandes,  the  Goths  indulged  their  love  of 
wandering,  and  proceeded  to  the  soath-east  of  Europe,  while  the 
Uadred  tnbes  in  Gennany  remained  in  their  original  position,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  fifUi  century,  when  a  part  of  them  went  over 
to  England,  No  mention  of  Odin's  migration  with  his  Asen  is 
made  in  the  (ddGteci&nand  BomaohisttHians.  In  «der  that  this 
event  may  not  be  deemed  a  merely  learned  hypothesis  on  the  part 
of  the  Icehmdera,  Geijer  beats  testimony  to  its  certaiabr;  he 
founds  his  opinion — 1st,  on  other  hiatohcal  proob  of  the  Asiatic 
origin  of  the  northern  people,  afforded  by  Paul  Wamefrid,  Saxo 
Grammaticns,  and  Dado,  the  Norman  annalist,  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tory;— Zndly,  on  the  historical  allusions  made  to  such  an  emi- 
gration;— and,  finally,  on  the  nature  of  the  northern  mytho- 
K^,  which,  ax  far  as  it  reveals  itself,  is  clearly  of  Asiatic  origin. 
The  proofe  of  the  credibility  of  the  Icelanders  are  ample  and  in- 
contestable, bat  we  must  refrain  from  following  him  into  details. 
The  Icelandic  sources,  vi>.,  the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the 
'  Vng^inga  Saga'  of  Snonre  Starleson,  together  with  the  prosaic 
Edda,  relate  that  Odin  and  his  Asen,  after  having  wandered  from 
Asgfcrd,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Tanais,  through  Russia, 
North  Germany,  and  Denmark,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
Miilare,  in  the  present  Swedish  province  of  Upland.  Here  he 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Svear,  (Sveawalde,  or  Svea  Rike,)  also 
called  Svithiod,  (in  a  mwe  confined  sense,)  and  Manheim  (the 
Home  of  Man.)  Odin  and  his  Asen  seem  to  have  taken  peace.- 
able  possession  of  the  country,  as  if  he  was  arriving  among  hi^ 
kindred,  who  cheerfully  granted  to  a  friend  what  they  would  have 
refused  to  a  foe.  Under  the  mystic  veil  of  a  religion,  of  which  he 
was  in  some  sort  the  founder ;  and,  as  the  Icelandic  tales  relate, 
by  represoiting  himself  to  be  the  ancient  Odin  revisiting   the 

■  TkisDUWint  accon  in  Ptolimcu*,  wg  twlieie.  Beda  sUlM  that  lb*  Suonet, 
AdiH,  ud  Viti,  w«n  Ibc  litbei  ohe  nmt  mac  lo  Enfluid 
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earth,  be  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  firm  and  miglily 
govemmeDt,  having  for  its  basis  the  superstitioii  of  his  sabjecU. 
I'he  kiudred  tribes,  with  vhom  Odin  became  thus  amicably  con- 
nected, were  the  Goths,  already  known  through  the  aacient 
writerSf  and  who  thenceforward  contented  themselves  with,  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  called  by  the  Icelanders  Gan- 
thiod.  From  the  northern  historians  we  learn  nothing  relative  to 
the  numbers  of  the  Asen,  or,  as  we  will  hetesfter  c^  them,  the 
Svem-;  but  some  estimate  maybe  formed  upon  this  point,  from 
the  fact  that  they  orieinally  inhabited  the  present  provioces  of 
Upland,  Westmanland,  and  Giestrikland;  or,  as  they,  are  called 
in  the  old  provincial  laws,  the  Folklands.  Tacitus,  who  knew  the 
Svear  under  the  name  of  Suiones,  is  silent  as  to  their  numbers.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Odin  left  many  of  his  followers, behind  him 
to  secure  the  dynasties  which  he  established  in  North  Germany  ;* 
and  hence  we  may  infer,  that  their  number  at  his  outset  was  not 
large.  The  empire  of  theUp  Svearwas  originally  confined  to  asmall 
extent  of  territory,  and,  in  this  signification,  it  was  called  Manheim. 
But  when,  in  progress  of  time,  the  Svear,  by  their  piert^ative  as 
reigning  tribe,  governed  bythe  immediate  descendants  of  Odin,  and 
also  by  their  office  as  guardiansoftbeUpsala  temple,  had  gained  a 
decided  political  precedence,  the  power  of  the  tribe  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  Upsala  kings  were  regarded  as  possessing 
paramount  and  undisputed  authority.  In  this  sense  the  name 
Svea  Rike  (Swedish  £inpire)  comprehends  the  southern  part  of 
Gauthiod.  The  precedence  of  the  Svear  before  the  Goths  is 
.  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by  the  provincial  laws,  in  which  we  read 
'^that  the  Swedish  empire  is  formed  by  Svea  and  Gdthaland.f 
A  ting  allra  Svea — in  the  council  of  all  the  Svear,  the  kine  is 
to  be  elected  on  the  plain  of  Mora,  near  Upsala,  and  ting  allrs 
Gdtha,  the  assembly  of  all  Uie  Goths,  shall  re-elect  him.'  Such 
decisive  terms  of  the  law  induce  the  conjecture  that  the  Goths 
disputed  the  precedence  of  the  Svear,  at  least  in  the  election  of 
tfaeir  kings;  and  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  we  £nd  men- 
tion of  frequent,  and,  sometimes,  sanguinary  struggles  between 
them.  Geijer  places  the  emigration  of  Odin  and  his  Asen  in  the 
last  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  contends  that  the  fact 

*  Tile  »ne>lc^cil  recDidiof  the  Anglo-Suoos  begin  with  Odin,  tboM  of  tba  D*iMi 
ntUi  SkSId,  tha  ion  of  Odin,  ifter  wbam  hia  deMeniUnti  wan  citlsd  SkSldnAgu. 
Sixo  makes  SkOld  the  grandun  or  Humble.  Even  (be  Fnnlca  usertad  that  one  ot  their 
lirst  leidera  »bs  Sigga,  Ihe  ion  of  Odin. 

fThe  division  Svei  end  Odtha  Rike,  which  ia  fomad  faya  ehwn  of  bkhuIudi  Kak- 
nitdan,  betwaaa  Sctdannantuid  and  Odter  OGthland,  not  orAj  atill  eiiiti,  but,  bv  Iba 
formMiini  or  tha  principal  law  courU,  Svea  and  Gblha  Hafritt,  finl  eatablished  during 
the  Ihiny  yean  war,  has,  at  present,  a  practical  influence.  WHbin  the  bat  tbr«a  yttn, 
•natbw  court  has  been  added,  called  Hafrft  of  Skona  och  Bleknge. 

of 
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of  this  event  having  been  nntcnown  to  the  Romans,  cannot  be 
received  as  evidence  against  its  credibility.*  Bnt  having  ascer- 
tained this  point— namely,  that  of  the  two  nations  inhabiting 
Scandinavia,  the  Goths  aad  Svear,  the  former  were  the  more  an- 
cient, the  question  remains — ^were  the  Goths,  whom  Odin  found 
in  Scandinavia,  die  Aborigines  P  Geijer  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
also  had  migrated  thither  *  at  a  period  veiled  from  the  eye  of 
history.'  If  so,  the  migration  m«itiooed  by  Jomandes  was  nothing 
more  than  a  ntom  of  the  Goths  to  their  native  home. 

The  Bostarnes,  Alans,  and  Getes,  according  to  the  ancient 
Gredc  and  Roman  authors,  were  Gothic  nations,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans oacertaJned  to  have  dwelt  near  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxinns.  The  Alans  were  said  to  have  been  originslly  an 
Asiatic  people  of  Medo-Persian  origin.  In  these  Geijer  tinds 
his  northem  Asen,  and  concludes,  from  the  mythology  of  the 
ancient  northern  nations,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  southern  is 
incontrovertibte^  and  also  from  the  resemblance  between  the 
Persian  and  northern  languages,  that  Persia,  the  ancient  Iran, 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Gothic  i^abitants  of  the  north. 

Tlie  aborigines  of  Scandinavia  were  the  lotun,  mentioned  in  the 
c^  mythology  as  giants.  They  appear  under  various  other  denomi- 
nationa,  hut  uways  as  a  malignant  race,  living  in  lasting  strife  with 
gods  and  men.  These  lotnn  had  been  driven  by  the  Groths  into 
the  north,  and  lost  still  more  of  their  territory,  when  the  Sveor 
took  possession  of  the  land  aronnd  the  Miilare.  They  are  the 
Skriti-finni  of  Procopina  and  the  other  above-mentioned  anthors ; 

*  While  wg  igm  with  hint  in  Ihii  puticulir,  we  mngt  compUin  thkt  hs  has  nej- 
iMted  to  stdc  hi*  apinlan  vby  (he  Icelindic  aulhon,  vho  so  frequently  allude  to 
IhaOolhf  IB  Scudlnttu,  btvabecn  CBliKlf  tilent  on  the  nrigration  mcnlioned  by  Jnr- 
BUKtea.  W«  will  vanlara  la  offet  wi  apiiloa  on  iha  lubjaet :— tha  Hainukringli,  the 
chief  iourec  for  thii  inqoiij,  tteiti  onl^  o(  Ibc  iiiiloiT  of  the  kings,  immediate  de- 
ll of  Odin,  and  of  the  retigioo  latroduced  by  ine  hlelorical  Odin,  which  wai 
lUtd  with  the  creed  of  Ihe  old  Ootha,  the  fanner  inhabilarb.  The  Yngllng* 
Sage  bu  oely  in  Tiew  the  personal  biatory  of  the  king*,  wbo  reignad  o*er  tbe  Up  8>ea 
nee.  The  Icelandic  letUera  wefe,  for  the  most  perl,  men  of  noble,  and  some  of  royal 
dBscenI,both  Norwegians  and  Swedes  ;  end  the  Icelandcrt  long  considered  it  in  incum. 
beot  daly  to  celebrate  the  noble  deeceni  and  prowess  of  Iheii  anceator* — to  alDdy  and 
deacribe  their  hiatory.  Tbc*  menliaa  tbe  Gatha,  merely  when  circuoistaooei  bnng 
them  into  contact  with  ttie  heroei  whose  feat*  they  celebrate.  Snorra  Sturleion,  after 
baring  glTco  thebiiloryof  (he  Ynglingar,  confines  himself  to  a  descriptioD  of  such  of  Ihe 
Nomegien  klnga  ai  derived  descent  from  Ikan.  He  makes  no  particular  mention  of 
tha  later  kinga  of  tbe  Up  Svear,  and  itill  leas  doea  he  daign  to  notice  the  Qothi,  or 
their  kings,  who  were  only  Pylkis  Konungar,  or  pelly  kings.  It  is  clear  that  a  national 
antipathy  gradnaily  arose  between  the  Siear  and  tbe  Oolhi,  or  GlJtar,  which,  it  length, 
brakebnb  in  laiigniBaiy  itrngglef ,  aipecially  in  Ihe  twelfth  century,  lie  Svesir,  (bitowing 
the  eiampla  of  iheit  klnga,  were  the  Snt  to  embrace  CbriiliaDily — the  Gothi  cwitinuinf, 
for  a  longer  period,  ttaloui  idolaters — a  circumstance  which  we  do  not  hesiuie  to  al- 
Iribnla  to  Ihe  mde  and  sanguinary  character  oflhe  primitiie  religion  of  (heformer  Odin, 
to  which  faith  the  Ootha  adhered  more  clotcly  than  Ibe  Siear,  who  were  coBiparaliTtly 
ciTiliiad  by  that  of  tbe  liiilorical  Odin.  If  we  consider  (be  old  northern  mythology,  as  we 
have  it  from  iha  ancient  Tcelandera  and  Saxo-Orammalicus,  we  fladin  it,  a*  it  neie,  llio 
Itrife  of  Iwo  conteBding  element!. 
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lotun  and  Finni  being  iodiscriminateiy  u§ed  by  the  Icelsadoa  to 
designate  the  same  people.  Sbxo  aBserta,  on  the  authority  of 
old  songa  and  sagas,  tint  the  onatnal  Scandinavian  rtlce  wetc 
forced  to  give  way  to  one  more  civiiixed,  and  these  to  a  tJurd, 
still  more  enlightened.  Ilie  lotnns,  or  Finnii  coatinned  implft* 
cable  enemies  to  the  recent  intruden,  and  Adam  of  Brehmen 
relates  that,  even  in  hia  time,  the  Bkrik-finni,  as  he  calls  tbem, 
descended  from  the  mountaiiut  and  invadod  the  more  cultivated 
provinces  of  Scandinavia.  Ilie  account  of  Fonjoter  and  hu 
race,  which  has  often  perplexed  inquirers  into  ncnihem  mythdi^, 
may  be  thus  explained,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  belonged 
to  the  lotnn.  '  ft  is  true  that  the  Danish  hiatorianB  Schoeiung  and 
Suhm  suppose  that  the  lotun  were  Grotlis,  which  appears  to  naw 
been  a]so  die  opinion  of  Sheringham,  from  the  passage  already 

a  noted.  This  opinion  is,  however,  disproved  by  Gieijer,  who 
lowa  that  the  account  contained  in  an  Icelandic  record  called 
Pundin  Noregur  (Norway  discovered)  on  the  conquest  of  Norway 
i>y  Fomjoter,  who  ta  atylcd  a  king  of  Fisnland  or  Qaenlaod,  de> 
serves  no  historical  faith ;  the  whole  relation  being  aJlegorioal, 
and  probably  resulting  from  the  attempts  of  the  Icelaadsrs  to 

f've  a  glorious  genealogy  to  their  petty  kings.  The  name  of 
ornjoter  occurs,  among  various  others,  givoi  by  the  olden  tales 
and  traditions  to  the  giants,  who  are  called,  in  addition  to  th«r 
common  name,  lotun,  (synonymous  with  enemjO  Thursar,  Rim- 
thuraar,  Troll  (wizard)  and  mountaineers.  In  rundin  Nore^r, 
we  find  that  a  king  of  the  race  of  Fomjoter,  is  invoked  by  the 
Quenea,  or  Finns,  for  snow  and  skidfdre,  i.  e.  snow-shoe  driving. 
The  probability  that  the  Finlanders  were  the  aborigines  of  Scandi- 
navia is  strongly  aupported  by  the  contenta  of  recent  traditionuy 
tales.  Tliroughout  the  whole  of  Swedish  history  down  to  modem 
times,  it  has  heen  the  opinion  of  the  lower  classes,  that  the  Fln- 
luiders  are  in  the  peculiar  possession  of  witchcraft,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  wizards  (troll)  ;  and  the  Laplanders,  origi- 
nally the  Finni,  as  they  are  still  called  by  the  Norwegians,  con- 
tend that  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula  of  old  bekinged  to 
them.  The  opinions  on  the  early  Scandinavian  history,  vhich 
were  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  were  not  derived  from  any  ac- 
quointanoe  with  the  Icelandic  reoorda,  which  remained  unknown 
till  the  I7th  century,  when,  by  the  exertions  of  Perin^old,  Ve- 
relius,  Worma,  and  others,  they  were  first  disclosed.  The  rhyme 
and  prose  chronicles,  both  composed  by  unknown  authors  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  accounts 
of  Jomandes,  for  a  guidance  through  the  confusion  of  popular 
tradition.  As  the  chronicles  chiefly  relate  to  the  large  collection 
of  tales  concerning  Attilo,  Dietrich  von  Bern,  and  Siegfrid, — tales 
nhich  pervade  the  national  poetry  of  the  south  a4  suiprisutgly  m 

that 
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thatof  tlw  north,  we  cannot  wonder  lU  the  confiiudn  which  fills' 
tfie  chronologioal  index  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kingi,  whoaa 
origiD  is  traced  to  Eric,  the  Berio  of  Jornandes.  Geijer  assorts 
that  the  rhyme  chrooides  have  taken  their  infonnatimi  ^m  ft 
Swedish  treatise  oa  the  Saga  of  Diedrich  von  Bern  (Verona,  the 
grrat  Theodric  of  the  Ostrogoths] .  tW  Icelandic  Villdna  Saga^ 
which  was  first  edited  by  Perinask^,  seems  to  have  been  as  Uttle 
known  (o  the  Swedish  chrtKiiclers  juat  mentioaed,  as  to  the  fint 
Swedish  bistorian  Brio  Olai,  who  wrote  hit  history  down  to  the 
year  1464,  at  the  reqnest  of  Kail  Knutaon,  King  of  Sweden  j 
iheae  chnmidea  enridi  the  Swedish  history  wtdi  from  seren  b> 
e\^A  kings  before  Ynge,  partly  taken  finm  the  aceoont  of  Jor- 
nandes, and  partly  mm  the  Saga  of  Diedrich  von  Bern.  Eric 
Olai  coold  not  refrain  from  giving  these  kings  a  place  in  bis 
genealogical  table,  at  least  as  far  as  the  aoUioritjr  of  Jomandes 
supported  him ;  and  for  ^ose  whidi  the  ohroniclerB  hare  td»n  from 
the  saga,  he  sabatttntes  ethers  from  8wu  Qrammations.  For  tJie 
resthe  follows  generally  the  old  genealogical  taUe,  from  die  first  half 
of  die  14th  century  (R^istrum  Ups^iense)  which,  on  the  whole, 
agrees  with  the  Iceiandic  line  of  kings,  and  condodea  with  the 
yeaf  1333.  Oeijer  deems  it  vain  to  trace  northern  history  hij^ier 
than  Odin,  and,  conseqoendy,  rejects  all  previoos  dynasties,  bat,  in 
thus  doing,  he  ^qpears  to  cut,  r^er  than  to  anrsvel  the  Gkirdian 
knot.  For  oar  parts,  how  dark  soever  may  be  the  veil  which 
covers  the  period  in  question,  we  are  not  inclined  to  refiue  all  be- 
lief in  these  kings,  whose  existence  agrees  with  oar  previous  opinioB 
oa  a  nigraticm  of  the  Goths  before  die  time  of  Odin.  We  see  no 
ceasoD  for  impeaching  the  veracity  of  Jamaodes  in  this  instance. 
.  The  endeavours  of  die  chroaiclera  and  historians,  in  the  15tb 
and  16th  centuries,  to  prove  an  analogy  between  the  native 
cbronok^  and  those  of  the  Bible,  led  to  the  most  extravaguit 
results.  Johannes  Magnus,  in  his  extensive  Historia  Oiodionim 
Sveorumqne,  first  edited  at  Rome,  in  1564,  by  his  brother  Olaus 
Ms^us,  stated  the  Groths  to  be  descended  from  Magog,  the  son 
of  Japhet ;  and  in  puranance  of  this  theory,  he  fills  Swedi^  history 
with  names  of  kings  who  bear  no  historical  mark  bnt  their  Pagan 
appellations.  In  vain  his  two  contemporaries,  Olaus  and  Lauren- 
tius  Petri,  resisted  his  gratuitous  Bssertions.  The  ideas  of  Johannes 
Magnus  vrere  adopted  by  later  Swedish  and  foreign  historians, 
and  were  so  firmly  entertained,  that  when,  in  the  I7th  century, 
the  Icelandic  sources  became  known,  they  were,- without  fiirtber 
critical  invesdgation,  received  as  proof  of  the  preconceived 
erroneous  opinions.  With  such  opinions,  Olaus  Rudbeck  com- 
posed bis  Atlantia,  a  worii  in  which  we  hardly  know  which  is  more 
surprising,  the  immense  learning  or  extraordinary  fallacies. — 
3  H  «  '  Tbou^ 
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Though  the  historical  anthorities,  from  the  14tb  centary  down- 
wards, have  been  for  the  most  part  founded  on  foreign  records. ' 
still  the  north  was  not  without  native  historical  relics,  which  are  - 
principally  the  Runic,  and  the  northern  tales  and  songs. 

Run,  or  Runic,  (meaning  in  the  primitive  Scandinaviaa  lan- 
guage, line  or  ifroibe,)  in  the  old  northern  tales,  signifies  tpeech, 
tong,  Bnd  also  letter  and  writing,  Ulfilas,  in  whose  gospels  it  first 
occurs,  uses  it  to  express  tecret,*  and  thence  it  is  emplt^ed  in 
the  old  northern  tales  to  denote  mysterious  spell,  song,  or  letter. 
That  Runic,  partly  on  stone,  partly  on  wood,  was  the  only  writing' 
known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  north,  is  proved  by  the 
concurrring  testimony  of  various  early  authors,  botn  native  and 
foreign,  to  whom  Geijer  has  referred ;  and  Ulfilas  can  by  no 
means  be  called  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  writing  among  the 
6ioths,  as  his  alphabet, bears  obvious  traces  of  the  Runic.  From 
the  mythological  son^  and  sagas,  preserved  by  the  IceUndets,  we 
see  that,  amoiw  the  Pagans,  Uie  Kuuic  was  in  particular  request 
for  spells  and  uiarms,  and  generally  for  sacred  purposes.  In  this 
mystic  quality  the  Runic  characters  are  called  a  Idn^  science, 
the  invention  and  introduction  of  which  among  the  northern 
pec^Ie  was  ascribed  to  Odin  and  his  Asen.  But  the  Runic  was 
also  used  for  the  cMnposition  of  history  and  traditions,  in  which 
sense  Rfaabanus  Maurua  and  Sazo  refer  to  them.  Still  it  appears 
that  the  Pagan  Runic  characters  were  the  property  of  a  few 
initiated  persons,  and  not  in  general  use  amon^  the  people  of  that 
period.  The  missionary  zeal  of  the  first  Christian  clei^ymen  in 
Scandinavia,  for  the  destruction  of  everything  tending  to  revive 
idolatrous  recollections,  prevented  the  preservation  ot  any  relics 
of  the  Pagan  Runic,  excepting  a  few,  possessing  no  great  interest, 
which  have  descended  to  our  times.  But  the  use  of  the  simple 
Runic,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  by 
these  ecclesiastics  for  recwding  events  of  general  interest ;  and 
thus  we  find  the  kii^ly  science  of  the  Pagan  Runic  dwindle  into 
the  common  writing  of  the  north,  by  whicn  general  use,  however, 
the  superstitions  ideas  of  witchcraft  and  spells,  connected  with  the 
nse  of  the  Pagan  Runic,  were  effectually  destroyed.  Of  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  Runic  stones,  from  the  10th  to  the 
14th  centnry,  thirteen  hundred  belong  to  Sweden  ;  and  of  these 
more  than  half  are  to  be  found  in  the  province  of  Upland,  in  which 
genuine  country  of  the  Svear,  was  the  chief  temple  and  ancient 
seat  of  religion,  and  where,  consequeutiy,  the  priesthood  were 
most  numerous.     Hence  we  may  conjecture  that  this  mysterious 
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writioz  was  there  better  known,  and  in  later  times  more  geoerally 
spread  by  the  Christiao  clergy.* 

.  Geijer  states  that  no  Runic  moauments  of  histoncal  coDsequence-f- 
have  descended  to  the  Christian  times,  and  proves  that  Saxo  is 
merely  boasting  when,  in  his  Danish  history,  he  speaks  of  historical 
records  and  songs  in  Runic,  relating  to  the  ancient  heroes  of  the 
north,  from  which  songs  he  pretends  to  have  made  extracts.  Yet 
one  BBtisbctory  result  for  the  elucidation  of  the  old  Pagan  times 
of  the  north  luts  been  obtained,  namely,  that  the  ancient  North* 
men,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  possessed  an  art  of 
writing,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  record  historical  treditioDS. 
These  historical  traditions  have  descended  to  us  in  the  old 
northern  tales  and  songs,  though  deeply  shrouded  in  mythological 
obscurities.  Saxo  repeatedly  refers  to  olden  tales  and  songs,  from 
which  he  tells  us  his  history  is  composed.  They  were,  however,  not 
the  Icelandic  sources,  but  traditions  and  songs,  existing  among  his 
countrymen,  which  must  necessarily  have  lost  much  of  their  pri- 
mitive signification  in  the  mouth  of  a  ChrisUan  people,  when  the 
mind  and  the  beUef,  which  had  inspired  them,  were  no  more. 
In  the  composition  of  Saxo,  we  observe  a  variety  of  shades, 
arising  from  his  inclination,  either  to  accommodate  mythological 
ideas  to  Christian  conceptions,  or  to  represent  the  old  gods  as 
men  of  uncommon  strength  and  prudence.  In  other  instances 
he  brands  the  race  of  the  gods  as  an  infernal  invention,  having  for 
its  object  the  betrayal  of  mankind,  and  the  gods  themselves  as 
malicious  wizards,  possessed  by  the  devil.  On  the  whole,  it  ap- 
pears from  Saxo's  work,  that  the  old  religion  of  Odin,  as  it  is  re- 
presented in  the  two  Eddas,  was  known  to  the  Scandinavians,  at 
least  in  its  principal  features ;  and  if  Saxo  endeavours  to  transform 
the  Old  Mythos  into  an  histoncal  anecdote  of  a  dark  individual 

*  Tlic  mulls  drawn  by  Geijer,  from  bis  crit'iul  and  Icimed  inTegiigtlion  on  Runici, 
tra  pnwnlcd  to  ui  under  Ibrec  beuls  : — firn,  the  number  ol  RddIc  mainimeiitt,  with 
the  feci  dI  their  haiing  been  generally  nuderttDod,  wbich  he  prove*  from  the  circun- 
■UDce  that  luthors,  in  the  relation  orerenti  vhich  Ihey  wiabed  to  ba  known  UDis'emUj, 
made  u»e  ot  the  Runic  by  preference.  They  were  thui  the  populsr  wrilinj,  in  oppo»i- 
lioD  to  the  L.4tin  chancters,  introduced  by  the  clergy.  The  period  of  the  Cfaristiin 
RuBice,  u  far  u  it  can  be  ucertained,  Meiu  to  have  extended  from  the  lOih  to  Min» 
what  above  Ihe  13lh  century.  Ind.  Tbe  period  of  their  use, ~—lhui  traced  lo  the  drat  dawn 
ofChrUlianity,  and  shown  to  conUnue  till  the  last  centuriei  of  the  middle  agei,  when  both 
ilphabeU  were  indiscriminately  used,  till  at  length  lbs  Latin  cbaiacten  supplanted  the 
Runic,  though  the  latter  hate  not  entirely  Taniahed,  e*en  in  our  own  times.  3rd.  Tba 
earliest  Chnslian  historical  testimoniei,  slluding  lo  Runic  inscription*  in  wood,  atoue, 
and  other  materiata,  qorroborated  alio  by  testimonies  from  Germany  aod  England,  while 
paganism  yet  prevailed  in  Ihoee  counlriea. 

t  In  Ibe  royal  library  al  Copenhagen,  there  is  a  panhment  code  at  tbe  Skonia>  law 
in  Runic  charaelen  u(  Ihe  14lb  century,  Jacob  de  la  Gardie,  General  of  Guitaini 
Adolphui,  in  the  Polonian  war,  used  the  Runics  as  cyphcn  for  secret  lutmctioni ;  and 
in  the  ISlh  century,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swedish  province  Dtlame,  or  Dile^iUa, 
used  a  sort  of  Rnnic  alpbabel,  au|meoted  with  Latin  cbuacl^rs. 
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being,  the  creature  of  his  own  fancy,  ire  may  ocoowit  fin-  it  by  the 
tendency  to  bring  down  to  the  sphere  of  history  those  miracidoiis 
and  mystical  creations  which  may  have  Temiaded  hia  contempo- 
lariea  of  the  pagan  splendours  that  had  passed  away.  It  mnst 
also  be  lemembered  mat  Saxo  was  a  monk,  and  carefii]  not  to 
sully  his  pen  by  any  expression  which  might  imply  a  doubt  of 
Christianity  ;  but  however  ignorant  he  may  nave  been  of  the  real 
treasutes  of  the  Icelandic  sources,  his  assertion,  that  he  r^^ards  the 
Icelanders  or  Tylenses  (as  he  calls  them')  as  the  most  credible 
authorities  on  northern  antiquities,  'a  fai^y  important.  Nor  is 
Saxo  the  only  author  who  praises  the  Icelanders  for  their  histori- 
cal veracity.  Sven  Akeson.whowrotebeforellS?,  consequently 
before  Saxo,*  in  his  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Danish  Kings, 
from  Skdid,  down  to  Canute  VI.,  mentions  the  Icelandic  aongs  as 
the  sources  of  his  historical  information.  The  monk,  Theotwric, 
the  first  Norw^an  historian,  who  wrote  in  tlie  latter  half  of  the 
12th  century,  praises  the  Icelanders  as  being  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished in  tne  old  northern  history,  and  having  communicated 
this  knowledge  principally  by  their  old  songs.  These  old  songs 
thus  remain,  as  &r  as  they  have  been  preserved  by  the  Icelanders, 
almost  the  only  primitive  source  fat  instmction  on  northern 
history.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Gieijer  that  only  the  mythological 
songs  of  the  old  Edda  were  transmitted  to  the  Icelanders  by 
Runics,  but  that  the  other  soags  and  tales  have  descended  simply 
by  verbal  tradition.  The  improbability  that  entire  songs  of  con- 
siderable leiigth  should  have  been  engraved  in  stone  or  wood, 
seems  obvious ;  and  Snorre  Sturleson  expressly  says  that  he  has 
taken  his  accounts  from  verbal  tradition.  Tliis  brings  us  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  IceltUiders  and  their  records. 

■  Iceluid,  the  best  land  that  the  sun  shines  upon,'  (so  says  the 
ancient  proverb,)  is  the  depository  of  northern  history.  As  the 
miser  hides  his  treasures  in  the  gloomy  earth,  so  it  would  seem 
ihat  the  historic  muse  had  chosen  this  cheerless  isle  wherein  to 
conceal  her  northern  stores.  Without  Iceland,  we  should  know 
oothing  of  northern  history  or  mythology.  This  island  was  dis- 
covered by  Norwegian  adventurers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth 
century ;  and  Ingotf  was  the  first  Norwegian  who  settled  there,  in 
875.  Harald  H^rfager,  resolving  the  destruction  of  the  petty 
Nopw^irian  kings,  nwolutely  effected  his  purpose  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  deprived  his  kingdom  of  many  distinguished  men  of 
rank,  and  some  of  royal  descent,  who,  with  their  families,  fied  to 
Icdand  ;f  where,  as  it  is  said  in  the  ancient  Icelandic  Saga,  '  they 

lived 
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lived  Am  from  the  oppression  of  kings  and  tyrants.'  Sixty  yean 
aflerwanla,  Iceland  was,  accordinz  to  Are  Frode,  (Are  the  \TiHe,) 
mors  populoua  and  cultivsted  tnan  it  ever  has  been  before  or 
■ince  that  period.  Not  only  Norwegians,  but  also  Swedes,  oF 
rank  and  ivealth,  settled  in  Iceland ;  and  it  may  be  Kenerally  ob- 
•erred,  that  they  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  considerable  pro- 
perty wbo  undertook  so  distant  a  voyage.  They  took  with  tnem 
their  household  deities,  furniture,  portable  goods  and  cattle. 
Iceland  thus  became  a  second  Scandinavia,  enjoying  perfect 
freedom  under  a  republican  form  of  government,  till  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  submitted  to  Norway.* 

The  origin  of  the  Icelandic  poetry,  which  had  been  formed 
during  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  idolatry, 
could  not  be  concealed,  even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  sorrowful  tones  of  the  Skalds  long  con- 
tinued to  be  heanl,  in  lamenting  the  vanished  glory  of  their 
gods  and  the  pleasures  of  Valhalla.  Halfred  Vendr&da  Skald, 
when  forced  to  baptism  by  the  Norwegian  king,  Qlof  Tryggvason, 
thus  complains;  '  The  race  of  Odin,'  he  says,  '  has  formed  songs 
ibt  the  delight  of  all,  uid  well  do  I  rememner  the  custom  of  our 

(iTCTlook«d,  (nd  the  wnie  thenby  mtteriill;  altered.  The  pauage  in  which  the 
omiuUinoccurawill  be  tound  In  page  271 ;  ind,  u  it  sUndi,  is  u  rollows:  '  Nanve^u 
Boblenm,  who  fled  befora  tbe  powerful  ttm  of  Iheii  King  Hirald  Hlbfager,  brought, 
iodeed,  tba  Chriitiw  rdigiaa  la  IceUnd     "    ' 

"    '      ■'  '    '  '  '  Norwejrtm  noWemen,  wi  _ ,.  .__ 

i  there  iu  traduced  Ihe 


It  tliould  properly  hire  run  thus : — '  Nonreglin  noUemen,  who  fled  before  the  pover- 

hl  vm  of  thtir  Kile  Kanld  hirtigtr,  uttted  in   IcfUnd,  nnd 

reliwMH  0/  Odm.    About  >  ceolur*  Imwr  the  ChriiUin  religion  v 
IceUi  ■    ■   ■   -    ■ 


Iceland;  bnl,  Ac' 

*  The  land  «as  dirided  ioto  districts  (Fjerdingar,)and,eveT7  dlitrictinlo  three  pariihei 
(Tingi  Sockeu,^  in  each  ol  nhich  ira«  a  temple  UDderthcgupeiiutendence  of  a  priest,  who, 
■t  the  laUB  timo,  enjoyed  ths  lenponl  power.  He  va*  called  Uodoritsinidr  (the 
speaker  in  thn  name  of  IIk  goilsl.  The  public  intereBta  y/en  discussed  and  decided  upoff 
It  a  general  meeting  of  all  the  freemeii,  called  Allling,  over  which  the  chief  digaitary  of 
the  Repuhlic  presided,  supported  by  twelve  chiefs  of  districts,  Haradt  Ha/dingar,  each 
of  whom  was  attended  hs  two  peasant!  from  his  dislricL  The  arran^menl  of  the  codi- 
nonweal,  the  worship  of  ^  (ods,  religious  leasts  and  suri&cest  Festive  enjoynianU  and 
recitals  of  the  old  Sagas,  in  verse  and  prose,  formed  the  obfects  of  these  aasembliea. 
They  were  the  more  necessary  by  riajon  of  the  lonely  situation  of  the  huts,  (not  eol- 
lectM  Into  Tillage*,)  which  prciented  the  ordinary  iotarcourse  cnjnyed  by  more  wealthy 
aad  popaloua  countries.  These  general  councd*  were  the  more  requisite  on  this 
account  j  for,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  nature  has  opposed  to  them,  the  chi- 
itcter  of  ih*  narthem  nations  Is  peculiuly  social.  The  Icelanders  were  reinaikably 
prood  ai  Ibatrdeacent,  which  some  of  Ibeni  tneed  ap  le  Odia,  and  ihii,  perhaps,  is  the 
rauon  why  ihrir  literature  aboauds  in  sncb  cvefully  conitnicled  genealogical  table*. 
They  also  made  uHt  of  poetry  to  celebrate  the  feats  of  their  ancestors ;  and  (he  Skaldi, 
(he  rhapiodists  of  llie  North,  Were  eiery  where  welcomed.  The  memory  of  these  bards, 
ahaiptiied  by  exercise,  had  probably  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  which  we  cannot 
conceive,  conlaLuing  Ibe  stores  of  ancient  norlhem  history  and  affording  continual  sub- 
jects for  their  soagi.  Christianity,  which  was  introduced  into  Iceland  in  the  year  1000, 
was  not  there  so  fatal  to  the  preservation  of  mythological  relics  and  recollectioiis,  as  in 
Scandinavia,  where  the  recently  converted  kings  oflen  strove  to  prove  their  leal  for  the 
Chrialian  failh  by  fercing  their  subjects  is  embrace  ll,  and  by  itifling,  a^  much  as  poS' 
■iUt,  lU  Bemory  ot  iW  idolatrous  maonera  and  customs. 

fleers. 
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footers.  Now  I  am  forced  (for  much  did  the  Skald  lore  the  raid 
of  Odin)  to  hate  tlie  Man  of  Fri^a  (Odio),  because  we  serve 
Christ.'  The  constant  intercourse,  which  olweya  subsisted  be- 
tween Iceland  and  the  mother-country,  gave  opportunity  to  the 
Skalds  of  visiting  the  Northern  courts,  which  they  frequently  did, 
aud  returned  laden  with  honour  and  rewards ;  for,  when  the  first 
san^inary  zeal  for  the  propagatiau  of  Christianity  had  subsided, 
the  Northern  Kings  and  Jarls  listened  with  delight  to  the  olden 
tales,  which  recalled  their  high  descent  and  ancestral  glories. 
Geijer  attributes  the  pure  Snd  unadulterated  state  of  the  Icelandic 
language  to  the  poetry,  which  is  a  legacy  from  the  Pagan  times. 
At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  commencement  of  &e  twelfth 
century,  the  Icelanders  first  began  to  collect  and  transcribe  their 
ttdes  and  traditions. 

The  relics  of  Icelandic  literature  are,  by  our  authw,  divided  into 
Mythological  Son^,  historical  songs  aitd  sagas,  and  romantic 
songs  and  sagas.  The  mytholo^cal  songs  are  contuned  in  the 
Samund's  Edda,  called  also  the  poetical,  or  elder  Edd%  collected 
by  the  priest  Samund,  surnamed  the  Wise,  who  studied  at  Paris 
towards  the  close  of  Uie  eleventh  century,  and  died  in  1133.  The 
mythological  sagas  or  tales  are  contained  in  the  younger,  or  prose 
Edda,  commonly  attributed  to  Snorre  Sturleson ;  but  Geijer  be- 
lieves him  to  have  merely  assisted  in  its  composition,  contending 
that  it  gradually  acquired  its  present  form  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Of  the  'historical  songs  and  sagas,'  we  may  particularly 
notice  the  '  Heims  Krinela'  *  of  Snorre  Sturleson,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  treats  of  the  Norwegian  kings  descended  from  Odin; 
the  '  Knytlinga  Saga,'  probably  written  by  Olof  Thordson,  called 
Hvita  skald,  and  nephew  of  Snorre  Sturleson,  treating  of  the 
'Danish  History;'  and  'Sturlunga  Saga,' a  History  of  Iceland, 
the  principal  part  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Sturle  'liiorasoD,  brother 
of  Olof  f  The  golden  age  of  Icelandic  literature  thus  commences 
with  the  twelfth,  and  concludes  with  the  fourteenth  century ;  for, 
at  the  latter  period,  (he  Icelanders  began  to  WTite  their  romance 
sagas  and  songs  after  the  model  of  the  chivalric  songs  of  Germany, 
of  which  the  Icelandic  were,  for  the  greater  part,  direct  imitations ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  'Wilkina  Saga.'  When  the  connection  be- 
tween poetry  and  history  was  thus  dissolved,  the  latter  degenerated 
into  dry  chronological  annals  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when,  by  the  exertions  ofVidalin  and  Espohn,  Icelandic 
literature  was  revived ;  and  our  own  times  have  produced  distin- 
guished literary  labourers  in  the  land  of  ancient  lore, — a  Thorlas- 

*  So  cilled  trom  the  two  flnl  words  of  Smrte'i  Yngtirgi  S&gH,  Hdmstn'*  Kringh,  tin 
globe  of  tiw  eiMh. 

t  John  Bt|H>lin,  to  )cd>ndm',  hu  condnued  thii  taga  down  lo  mtideni  timea, 
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Bon,  Petersson,  sad  a  Finn  Magnnsson,  who  have  sdcceMfuUy 
endeavoured  to  bring  back  Uie  Icelandic  language  and  poetry  to 
their  original  simplicity,  parity,  and  strength. 

It  DOW  remains  for  ua  to  aflbrd  a  view  of  the  Northern  Mytho- 
logy; and  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  follow  Cieijer,  in 
the  compressed  form  in  which  he  has  compiled  it  from  the  two 
Eddas,  and  particulariy  from  that  prophecy  of  Uie  Vala,  which  u 
called  Vdluspa,  and  contained  in  the  elder  £dda. 

In  the  banning  of  time,  Ymerwas,  when  neither  the  heaven 
nor  the  earth  were,  but  only  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Ginnunga- 
gap.  And  Nifelheim  and  Muspelbeim  were  before  the  earth ;  and 
ID  Muspelheim,  the  rq^n  of  flames,  reigned  Surtur,  who  shall 
destroy  the  world  by  fire.  From  the  well  Hvergetmer,  in  Nifelheim, 
twelve  floods  went  forth,  which  were  called  Elliv&gar,  and  ice  was 
generated  from  the  poison  contained  in  the  twelve  floods ;  aod  by 
the  mingling  of  ice  and  dew  the  hoar  was  formed.  Thehoarbanks 
in  Ginnimgagap  accumulated  exceedingly  ;  so  that  from  the  part 
towards  Nifelheim,  the  snow  aod  the  wind,  and  the  rain,  flew 
forth.  But  the  South  was  kindled  by  sparks  from  Muspelheim. 
From  the  coimection  of  heat  and  hoar,  proceeded  drops,  which 
were  animated  by  Him,*  who  sends  forth  the  heat,  and  thus  the 
form  of  a  man  arose,  who  was  Ymer.  Ymer  was  not  Grod,  but 
an  evil  one;  both  he  and  all  his  race,  the  Bimthursar — the 
giants — ^were  evil.  The  cow,  Audhumbla,  was  created  afler  Ymer, 
whom  she  nourished  with  her  four  milk-streams ;  but  she  herself 
nas  fed  by  licking  the  stones,  covered  with  hoar ;  when,  three  days 
nfler,  a  man  was  mysteriously  born,  who  was  beautiful,  and  his 
name  was  Bure.  His  son  was  Dorr,  who  married  a  giantess,  and 
begot  three  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve,  by  whom  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  are  governed,  Odin  is  called  Allfader,  the  father  of  aU 
the  Gods.  The  Earthf  is  his  dau^^ter,  and  wil^,  and  mother  oF 
bia  first-bom  Asa-Thor,  the  invincible.  There  are  twelve  divine 
Asen,  a  race  beautiful,  and  fair,  and  light.  The  son  of  Borr  slew 
the  giant  Ymer,  whose  blood  caused  a  deluge  that  drowned  all  the 
Rimthnrsar,  except  Bergelmer,  from  whom  all  other  giants  are 
descended.  But  from  me  body  of  Ymer  the  gods  created  the 
world.  Hus,  says  the  Vdluspa :  from  Ymer'-s  flesh  the  earth  was 
formed,  and  from  his  blood  the  sea,  and  from  his  bones  the  rocks, 
and  from  his  hair  the  trees,  and  from  his  skull  the  heaven.  From 
his  brows  the  kind  gods  created  Midg&rd  (the  abode  of  men,)  but 
of  his  brain  they  formed  the  heavy  clouds.    The  sparks  from 

*  The  IceUnilu:  words  iri  Hcd  knpti  Thesi  >r  til  Mndi  hiUn,  1.  e.  <  B^  iha  poirer  of 
MhBwIniMidithBlimt.'    Tbia  >llud«*  la  [b«  Hightf  On*  on  High,  nfurad  to  ^  Ilia 
~,u  baing  ibove  lh«  jtodi, 
It  Gulb,  Frygg4,  ciUed,  by  tlig  Oemiws,  Uciihi, 
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Huspelheim,  thst  flew  about  in  Gianuogagap,  were  fixed  as  sUrs 
in  tfae  new  heaven,  by  the  gods,  who  sat  in  council,  and  fixed  the 
names  of  the  times  of  the  day.  Natt  (the  night,)  of  the  giant 
race,  is  darii  and  gloomy,  and  Earth  is  her  daughter.  Thrice  hath 
Natt  been  wedded ;  the  last  time  to  DelUng  of  the  Asa  race,  and 
their  son  Dag  (day)  was  bora  beautifiil,  luce  his  fkther.  Then 
Allfader  gave  two  waggons  and  horses  to  Day  and  Night,  one  to 
each,  wherewith  to  travel  round  the  earth,  in  fonr-and-twenty 
hours.  And  the  hone  of  Night  is  named  Rimfaxe,  the  foam  of 
whose  bitt  causes  the  dew;  bat  both  air  and  earth  are  illumined 
by  the  mane  of  Skin&xe,  the  horse  of  Day ;  and  it  is  giveo  to  the 
two  children  of  Mundilfbr,  to  direct  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  Heaven  arches  over  the  Earth,  which  is  Sat  and 
round ;  and  in  the  four  comers  thereof  the  gods  bave  placed  the 
four  dwarfs,  East,  West,  North,  and  South }  and  at  the  North  the 
giant  Hrasvelg  sits,  and  devours  the  dead.  He  hath  the  fonn  of 
an  eagle,  and,  when  he  moves  his  wings,  the  rnnds  arise.  The 
earth  is  eticompassed  by  a  deep  sea,  on  the  extreme  shore  of  which 
is  U^rd,  also  called  lotunheim,  where  dwell  the  giants,  against 
whom  a  wall  waa  built,  separating  them  from  Mtdgftrd,  the  ebode 
of  gods  and  men.  In  Utg&rd,  under  the  root  ofthe  tree  of  the 
World,  is  the  abode  of  Sleep,  who  rises  every  night,  to  rule  man- 
kind ;  and  there  also  the  dwarfs  and  elves  abide.  The  prophetic 
giantesses,  Gygior  and  Volor,  live  with  Hel,  in  the  Netherworld, 
whence  they  may  be  conjured  up  by  spells.  But  the  light  elves 
inhabit  the  nigh  heaven,  where  is  found  the  palace  Gimle,  beyond 
the  power  of  Surturj  There  are  nine  heavens,  and  nine  earths,  and 
In  the  deepest  below  dwells  Hel,  the  Groddess  of  the  Netherworld. 
No  humau  being  had  been  yet  created,  when  three  bf  the  Asen 
undertook  the  task ;  and,  having  found  Ask  and  Embia,  both 
lifeless  and  shapeless,  Odin  gave  uie  breath  of  life;  Ixxler,  blood, 
and  beauty  of  countenance;  and  Hfener,  intellect — and  thus  the 
human  race  arose. 

'  The  ash-tree  YgdrasU  is  the  tallest  and  most  beautiful  of  all 
trees,  and  'also  evergreen,  being  watered  by  the  Noroor.  Its 
boughs  overspread  the  earth,  and  reach  to  heaven.  Yet  the  sacred 
tree  stiStra  much,  for  an  eagle  ^ta  in  the  branches  thereof,  and 
between  the  eagle's  eyes  a  hawk  is  perched :  four  stags  feed  upon 
the  buds ;  while  a  squirrel  leaps  up  and  down,  to  sow  discord  be- 
tween the  ea^e  and  the  serpent  (Midgfirdsormen,)  who  lies  in  the 
abyss.  Of  the  roots  of  Ygdrasil,  one  stretches  to  Nifelheim,  when 
Nidhogg  sits,  wad  gnaws  it  in  the  well  Hvergelmer ;  another  to  the 
Rimthursar,  and  under  it  is  the  well  of  Mimer,  the  source  of  wisdom, 
where  Odin  left  his  eye  in  surety ;  but  the  third  root  reaches  to 
the  Asen,  aad  the  human  world,  and  beneath  it  b  the  holy  well 
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•f  Urd,  in  vhidi  hro  swans  are  nnned.  Ygdrasil  is  watered 
bjr  tke  Nornor,  ia  order  that  it  may  not  wither.  The  Noruor  are 
of  several  kinds,  good  snd  bud,  but  the  well  under  the  third  root  of 
the  sacred  ash  belonga  to  the  good,  who  are  Urd  (the  past ;)  Ver- 
daode  (the  present;)  md  Skuld  (the  future.)  These  three  hve 
in  a  lai^  hall,  beneath  the  well,  secure  from  the  power  of  the 
gods,  to  whcMn  they  often  prove  hostile,  having  been  nourished  by 
the  giants.  The  gods  sit  in  judgment  at  the  well  of  Urd,  whither 
they  ride  daily  over  the  Asa  bridge,  B&frbst,  the  Rainbow,  oa 
which  the  nantx  dare  not  tread  ;  but  it  will  finally  be  broken  by 
the  sons  oiMuspelheim.  In  the  beginning  the  rods  dwelt  on  the 
earth,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  built  Asg&rd  det  Fordna  (the 
ancient,)  and  AUbder  placed  there  the  rnlers,  who,  with  him^ 
shouhl  away  the  destinies  of  men.  There,  also,  the  gods  built  a 
temple,  with  a  throne  and  twelve  seats,  and  called  the  habitaticHi 
Gladsheim ;  and  then  the  lai^  gold-beaming  ValhaUa  was 
founded.  Another  beautiful  saloon  was  afterwards  erected  for  the 
goddesses,  and  called  Vitgolf,  the  Hall  of  Friendship. 

In  Asg&rd  the  gods  lived  joyfully,  and  played  wiUi  their  golden 
tablets,  till  the  arrival  of  the  giant-maidS}  whom  they  married ; 
and  thus  peace  was  concluded  with  the  race  of  the  giants — but  it 
lasted  not  king.  An  alliuice  was  early  formed  between  Odin  and 
Loke,*  after  which  the  giants  di^tarbed  the  peace  of  the  gods  by 
their  evil  auguries  and  prophecies,  when  the  gods,  in  their  aiiger, 
killed  Angnroodait  one  of  these  prophetesses  of  ill.  The  first 
war  arose  by  Odin  throwing  bis  lance  upon  the  earth ;  a  war 
with  the  Vaner,  a  mystic  race  distinguished  from  men  by  their 
wisdom,  whence  they  are  still  called  the  Wise  Vaner.  This  war 
between  the  Asen  and  the  Vaner  was  concluded  by  agreement, 
Nord,  one  of  the  Vaner,  being  with  his  ehildreh  Frey  and  Freya 
received  among  the  gods ;  and  from  this  time  no  more  is  heard  of 
Vile,  Ve,  and  Loder,  the  last  of  whom  assisted  Odin  in  the  crea- 
tion of  men.  Meanwhile,  the  power  and  pride  of  the  eiants  in- 
creased. Loke^thebad)  merrieda  giantess,  by  whom  he  had  Hel, 
the  serpent  Midg&rd,  and  the  Fenriswolf.  Hel  was  hurled  by 
Odin  into  Nifelheim,  who  also  cast  Midg&rd  into  the  sea,  where  it 
lies  in  the  depths  and  gnaws  ilA  tul ;  and  the  Fenriswolf  was  bound 
down  by  the  gods  with  a  mysterious  chain.  Besides  these,  the 
dangerous  alliance  of  Loke  produced  two  other  wolves,  who  per- 
secuted the  son  and  moon,  because  the  giants  wished  for  them 
and  the  fair  Freya.  At  length  the  giants  secured  another  goddess 
Idana,  who  possessed  the  apples  that  give  eternal  youth  to  the 

*  Idka,  bwo  Ugs,  (fin,)  thougb  tMkoHd  (OMig  Hat  Amo,  beltnpd  nlbcc  to  Ihc 
nee  of  fiiaU. 
t  Id  the  Vdu9p>  oiled  Ouldveig. 

god^ 
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gods ;  who,  finding  that  th^  grew  old,  moorned.  exceedin^y,  and 
prevailed  with  Loke  (who  luid  aasitfed  the  giants  in  carrying  away 
Iduna)  to  release  her  from  their  power.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  but  the  giants  then  endeavoured  to  sink  Asg&rd,  wishing  to 
transport  Valhalla  into  lotunheim,  and  to  destroy  all  the  ^ds. 
Then,  they  filled  the  air  with  blood  and  poison;  but  Tbor, 
with  his  mighty  hammer  Mjolner,  fought  and  defeated  the  eter- 
nal foes  of  gods  and  men ;  but  the  strug^e  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  the  earthly  heroes  who  were  descended  from  the  gods. 

The  heavenly  empire  was  secure  during  the  life  of  Balder*  the 
guardian  of  V^halla.  He  was  the  son  of  Odin  and  Fhgga,  and 
of  such  exceeding  beauty  that  all  things  were  illumined  when  he 
looked  on  them.  He  had  all  power  among  the  Asen  by  his  wis- 
dom and  his  mildness ;  and  the  decrees  which  he  had  once  passed 
were  irrevocable.  On  account  of  his  cruel  fate,  he  is  called  the 
God  of  Blood,  and  the  God  of  Tears ;  but,  by  reason  oFhis  sbin- 
ing  purity,  he  is  also  called  the  White  God.  Heavy  dreams 
announced  to  him  his  dreadful  destiny ;  and  Odin,  having  coa- 

J'ured  one  of  the  Volar  from  her  infernal  abode,  learned  from 
ler  that  Balder  must  slKHtly  die.  Then  Frigga  called  on  all 
beings  animate  or  inanimate  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
spare  the  life  of  Balder ;  but  one  mistletoe  was  overlooked,  which 
became  the  instrument  of  death,  as  follows.  When  the  gods,  in 
their  pastime,  cast  their  weapons  at  Balder  to  try  his  invulnerable 
charm,  the  malicious  Loke  presented  a  sprig  of  the  fatal  mistletoe 
to  his  brother  the  bhod  goo  Hoder,  and  directed  him  to  throw 
it  at  Balder.  This  Hoder  did,  and  Balder  fell  wounded  to  the 
earth,  while  the  gods  let  fall  their  hands  in  speechless  wondo-. 
The  death  of  Balder  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  have 
befallen  the  gods  ;  yet  no  one  dared  to  avenge  him,  for  the  place 
wherein  their  festival  was  held  was  sacred.  All  burst  into  tean, 
when  Frig^  the  mother  of  Balder,  called  on  some  one  of  tike 
gods  to  hasten  down  to  the  abode  of  Hel,  and  offer  ransom  for  the 
release  of  Balder  ;  and  Hermod  (the  swift)  undertook  the 
charge.  Then  the  Asen  carried  the  corpse  of  Balder  to  the  sea- 
shore, that  it  might  be  burnt  on  a  ship  ;  but,  being  unable  to 
l&unch  the  ship,  they  called  a  strong  giantess  from  lotunheim,  who 
pushed  it  from  land  so  violently  that  it  flashed  fire,  and  the  whole 
earth  trembled,  Ealder's  corpse  was  then  pUoed  on  the  ship  and 
burnt,  tc%ether  with  that  of  Nanpa,  his  lovely  bride,  who  had 
perished  from  e  broken  heart.  His  horse,  its  harness,  and  the 
ring  of  Odin  were  burnt  at  the  seme  time ;  and,  before  the  pile 
was  f  red,  Thor  consecrated  it  with  a  hammer.  In  the  meaa 
dme  Hermod  returned  from  Hel,  with  a  promise  that  Balder 
should  be  restored  to  the  gods  if  everything  on  earth  were  fbond 
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to  weep  for  him.  Then  the  Asen  sent  over  the  vholft  earth,  and 
ordered  fill  things  to  weep  for  Btilder's  death,  that  thus  he  might 
be  rescued  from  the  power  of  Hel.  Only  one  being  refused  to' 
weep  for  him — this  was  a  giantess,  whom  tiie  messengers,  retani- 
ing,  foand  on  a  rock,  '  Let  Hel  keep  bis  prize,'  was  her  curse. 
When  the  Asen  heard  this,  tfaey  thought  the  seeming  giantess  had 
been  Loke  in  disguise ;  but  he  ventured  to  appear  among  the  gods 
at  the  feast  of  Aeger,  god  of  the  sea,  and,  trusting  to  the  sacred 
peace  of  the  festival  Bme,  loaded  them  with  ignominious  re- 
proacheSf  as  is  related  in  a  song  of  the  old  Edda,  called  Aeger's 
drecka.  He  aflerwards  fled  from  the  anger  of  the  Asen, and  took 
refuge  in  a  bouse  with  four  doors,  built  by  himself,  from  which 
he  often  went  out,  and,  in  the  shape  of  a  sahnon,  sported  in  the 
streams,  till  at  length  the  Asen  caught  him  in  Franangars  fors 
(Franangar's  stream),  aod  took  bim  to  a  rocky  cavern,  where  his 
punishment  is  as  terrible  aa  his  crime.  With  the  entrails  of  his 
son  he  b  bound  to  the  rock,  and  a  serpent  above  him  dropa 
poison  on  his  face,  which  bis  wife  Sigyn  is  employed  in  gathering 
mto  a  bowl ;  but  when  she  would  empty  the  bowl,  the  poison  falls 
on  the  £ice  of  Loke,  who  then  struggles  strongly  in  his  rage,  and 
this  causes  earthquakes.  There  heTies  bound  till  the  Ragnarok, 
the  last  day  for  gods  and  men,  shall  approach.  To  Fimbulvetr, 
the  long  winter,  formed  by  three  winters  without  summer,  perpe* 
tual  war  and  bloodshed  will  succeed.  The  Ax-age,  the  Storm-age, 
the  Sword-age,  and  the  Wolf-age  will  distress  the  plains  of  the  earUi. 
All  the  cocks  will  crow, — the  Fire  Red  with  the  giants  ;  the  Gold 
Yellow  with  Odin,  and^e  Soot  coloured  with  Hel.  The  Fenriswolf 
will  howl  and  burst  her  bonds,  for  all  ties  shall  then  be  loosened. 
Then  the  giants  will  scoS*,  the  earth  tremble,  and  the  dwarfs  sigh 
at  the  doors  of  the  rocks,  while  Loke  breaks  loose  and  regains 
bis  freedom.  The  ash-tree,  Ygdrasil,  will  crack  and  bend,-^4he 
sea  will  roar  and  overswell  its  coasts,  for  the  Midg&rd  serpent  will 
go  mad,  and  strive  to  come  on  land.  While  all  nature  is  thus 
moved,  the  Ase  Heimdal,  guardian  of  the  bridge  Bafrost,  will 
wind  the  Gjallar  horn,  so  that  it  shall  resound  throughout  the 
worid,  calling  the  gods  to  battle.  In  vain  will  Odin  seek  advice 
at  the  well  oF  Mimer, — the  eagle  will  shriek  and  tear  the  bodies 
of  the  dead.  The  swelling  waves  will  rush  and  roar,  and  the 
ship  Nagel/ar,  guided  by  the  giant  Hrymer,  shall  drive  on  the 
open  sea.  Heaven  ^all  burst  asunder,  and  the  sons  of  Muspel- 
heim  ride  forth,  led  by  the  world's  destroyer,  the  gloomy  Surtur, 
surrounded  by  flames,  and  bearing  a  sword  brighter  than  the  sun, 
Bofrdst,  the  bridge  connecting  heaven  and  earth,  shall  crush  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  fieiy  crowds.  Then  the  giants  will  break 
loosef  led  by  Rhymer  and  the  liberated  Loke  ;  and  the  gods  will 
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arm  themsedves  fbr  the  strife,  joined  by  all  Binherian,  die  befoea 
of  Valhallfl,  and  led  by  AU&der  Odin  to  the  plaia  of  Vigrid. 
The  FenriEwolf  will  swallow  Odin,  and,  after  bim,  the  bdD  and 
mooD,  but  shall  feU,  at  length,  by  the  hand  of  Vidnr,  the  silent 
Aae.  Heimdal  and  Loke  shall  perish  in  sinele  combat,  and  Pr«y 
be  slain  by  Surtur.  Thor  will  slay  the  Miog&rd  serpent,  but  its 
poison  shall  stifle  him  ;  and  after  the  gods  have  been  destroysd, 
Sartor  will  conaume  the  world  by  fire— 

The  Bun  all  black  shall  be, 

llie  earth  aink  in  the  sea. 

And  ev'ry  starry  ray 

From  hea*'ii  fade  away ; 

While  vaponrt  hot  Btaal)  fill 

Hie  air  foand  Ygdraail, 

And,  flaming  as  tbey  rise, 

Play  towering  to  the  skies. 
Thns  sings  the  Vala :  but  in  the  destnictioD  of  gods  and  men, 
not  all  the  heavens  shall  be  destroyed ;  and,  It  is  promised  that, 
either  in  one  world  or  the  other,  every  man  shall  have  eternal  life. 
The  best  heaven  is  Qimle ;  and  Brimer  and  Sindre  ere  also  celes- 
tial regions,  where  the  blest  reside.  But  perjurers,  sedncers,  aed 
murderers  shall  go  to  Likstranden  (the  strand  of  corpses),  and 
dwell  in  the  hole  of  serpents,  wading  among  streams  of  poisoti. 
Then  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  shall  rise,  and  the  Daught^ 
of  the  Sun,  that  was  swallowed  by  the  Fenriswolf,  will  tread  the 
bright  path  of  her  mother.  Two  men  will  also  escape  the  general 
conflagration,  and,  nourished  by  ^e  dew  of  morning,  iriU  produce 
a  new  generation.  Nor  will  Vidnr  and  Vale,  the  sons  of  Odin, 
perish,  but  live  on  the  Ida  plain,  where  A^&rd  stood;  and  the 
sons  of  Tbor  will  save  themselves  by  their  miehty  hammer.  Tlien 
Balder  and  Hoder  will  return  from  He),  and  live  in  the  triumph- 
ant saloon  of  Odin  in  Gimie,  preserving  the  ancient  magnificence 
of  the  gods,  and  the  divine  Rimics  and  the  golden  tablets,  with 
whkh  ^e  Asen  played  in  Asgfird.  This  will  be  the  blessed  life 
for  heaven  and  for  earth  ;  but  the  shadow  of  death  will  also  come 
over  this  happy  time.  The  dark  dragon  Nidhogg  will  fly  above 
the  plains  carrying  corpses.  Vala,  the  prophetess,  conjured  by 
Odin  from  the  abode  of  Hel,  after  having  tbua  prophesied,  sinks 
into  the  abyss : 

'  Thus,'  says  Gcijer,  '  sounds  tbe  voite  of  the  northern  prophetess, 
tlic  Vnia,  to  us  obscure  and  indistinct  throug-h  the  darkness  of  ages. 
It  speaks  of  other  times,  of  other  men  and  ideas,  fettered,  indeed,  by 
the  bonds  of  Buperfllitioi],  biit  longing  after  eternal  light,  and,  bow- 
ever  imperfectly,  expressing  that-  lonfpng.  In  this  doctrine  we  may 
also  reiwgnisc  some  of  those  "  nighty  sounds,"  of  whicli  tbe  Ondc 

poet, 
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poet,  Piador,  vbile  flking  Kttnitioii  U  tha  remetntxhoM  of  noble  deeds, 
singa,  "  that  they  wander  eternally  ovei  earth  and  sea.''  Such  are  the 
Toices  with  which  heaven  and  eortli  annouDce  an  Eternal  Being'  and 
their  own  mortality;  which  no  paganisin  has  expresaed  more  strongly 
than  the  northern.  It  also  alludes  thereby  ^however  darkly)  to  Uie 
Mighty  One  on  High  who  ia  above  those  gods  who  were  ^reogthened 
by  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  ootding  of  the  see,  and  by  the  mead  of 
the  Skalda  i  to  one  mightier  than  the  mighty,  whom  tiiey  dare  not 
name,  to  the  unknown  God,  whom  the  Pagans  also  worahippcdt  oo- 
cordlug  to  St.  Paul.' 

We  regret  that  we  caonoC  afford  space  for  the  elab»rftte  and 
judicious  view  which  Greyer  haa  taken  of  this  myatettouB  asaem- 
bla^  of  XDytholt^ical  ideas,  whose  origin  he  tnoes  to  Asia,  the 
source  of  all  religiona.  He  is  undoubtedly  correct  itbea  he  says, 
that  the  two  Ediuu  are  the  principal  means  by  which  northern 
mytholo^  can  be  explained,  and  that,  so  far  from  creatiiw  a 
mytholt^,  they  evidently  suppose  one  previously  existing.  The 
mystic  songs  of  the  poetic  Edda  speak  in  mysterious  tones  of  the 
cosmwony,  and  always  seem  to  allude  to  Esoteric  doctrines. 
This  Edda  would  be  utterly  aaintelligible,  and  not  to  be  decy- 

J)hered,  were  not  the  other  Icelandic  sources,  with  elucidations 
rom  various  authors,  employed  as  comments  on  its  content^ 
which,  notwitfastandinethis  asaistance,  remain,  for  the  tooet  part, 
c  lothed  in  mystery.  The  younger  Edda  appears  td  be  ratoftr  a 
compendium  of  mythology  for  the  use  of  the  Skalds,  than  a  reli- 
gious code,  an  idea  which  is  strengthened  by  the  Skalda,  to 
which  is  annexed  an  essay  on  Icelandic  versification.  It  abounds 
in  allusions  to  doctrines,  sagas,  and  songs,  which  it  supposes  ge- 
nerally known. 

Geijer  has  successfiiDy  combtited  the  scepticism  of  Ruhs,  and 
others,  who  held  the  whole  system  of  ancient  mythology  to  be  a 
Monkish  invention,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Greeks  and^Romans. 
After  such  convincing  arguments  as  those  enforced  by  the  author, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Heidelberger  Jnhr  Biicher, 
which  briefly  notices  the  work  before  us,  can  contend  that  the 
point  is  still  undecided. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  mythology  which  we 
have  briefly  sketched,  and  in  which  he  traces  a  history  of  the 
epochs  of  nature,  of  the  human  race  generally,  and  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  religion  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  north  was  a 
religion  of  nature,  allegorically  and  symbolically  representing 
the  elements  of  cosmogony.  We  will  here  quote  the  author's 
explanation  of  the  beautiful  mythos  of  Balder. 

*  lliis  beautiful  mythos  is  undoubtedly  an  image  of  the  life  of  the 
Seasons,  destroyed  by  Winter,  and  of  the  subsequent  re-awakening  of 
nature  by  the  Spring.    But  at  the  same  time  it  carries  with  it  anomer, 

and 
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■nd  more  remote  algniflcfttjon^teing^  >  sTmbol  of  kU  time,  of  the 
changea  nf  Uie  great  year  of  the  world,  and  in  this  sense  it  impKes  a 
hi^er  meaning,  aa  it  represents  the  general  dissotiitioa  as  a  conse- 
quence nf  the  6nt  death  of  the  god  (GudadOd) — the  death  of  goodness 
and  justice  in  the  world.  Balder  returns,  followed  by  reward  and  pu< 
nishroent,  by  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Throngh  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  inviolable  sanctity  which  the  northern  mythology  at- 
taches to  an  oath,  it  rises  above  nature,  and  acquires  a  moral  value  iar 


The  concluding  RectioQs  of  the  present  work  contain  an  expo- 
ution  of  the  Ynglinga  race,  according  to  Snorre  Starlesoo,  and 
of  the  line  of  kings  continned  down  to  Ragnar  Zjodbrok,  whom 
Geijer  places  at  t£e  ckise  of  the  eighth  century.  These  sections 
being  more  exclosively  historical,  we  defer  noticing  them  till  the 
whole,  or  a  larger  portion  of  the  author's  work  ^bII  have  ap- 
peared. We  have  the  best  authority — that  of  the  learned  histo- 
rian himself — for  announcing,  that  the  second  volume  of  his 
work  will  be  produced  in  the  conise  of  the  present  year. 


Abt.  IX, — Un  An  a  Rome,  et  dariM  »ei  Environt — Becueil  de 
Deaiina  Lithographies  repriientant  lex  Coiiumes,  Us  Utagea, 
et  lea  C^emontet  Ctvilea  et  Religietuea  dea  Etata  Romaina,  ^. 
Thomas.  Paris, 

•■  I  ^HERE  waa  a  time — (and  it  is  not  very  long  ago,  for  it  wu 
-'-  in  our  younger  days,  and  we  are  not  yet  very  o^) — -when,  to 
have  been  at  Rohb,  and  to  have  trodden  on  the  ruins  of  the  seven- 
hilled  city  ; — to  have  beheld,  as  Hobbes  expresses  it  with  quaint 
sublimity,  '  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman  Empire  sitting 
throned  upon  the  grave  thereof,'  implied  a  sort  of  distinction  to  u 
man — and  tar  more  to  a  woman.  To  have  hadocular  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Coliseum  and  the  Palatine,  and  to  have  commanded  onr 
coachman  to  drive  '  to  the  Capitol!'  or  '  to  cross  the  Tiber!' 
(which  Madame  de  Stael  reckons  not  among  the  least  of  a  tra- 
veller'spleasures,)  was  indeed  something  extraordinary.  Buthow 
times  are  changed !  People  migrate  to  Italy,  as  once  to  Devon- 
shire, for  change  of  air  ;  and  think  no  more  of  crossing  the 
Alps  than  of  rattling  down  to  Brighton,  Rome,  the  mother  of 
Christendom,  the  queen  of  the  pagan  world,  has  had  her  magni- 
ficent desolation  invaded  by  troops  of  semi-barbarous  idlers— -has 
become  as  common  ground  as  Bath  or  Cheltenham.  Yoang 
lawyers  go  there  to  lounge  away  the  vacation,  and  read  Horace^- 
and  young  ladies  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  take 
lessons  in  singing;   Mr.  Higgins,   and  Mrs.  Wiggins,  and  the 
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niDe  Miu  Simmons's,  talk  as  familiariy  of  the  Colisenm  and 
the  Pantheon  aa  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy  dogs ;  and  the 
inqieria)  City,  divested  of  every  <^nn  borrowed  from  memory 
and  imagination,  history  and  poetry,  has  truly  tallen  in  reputation ; 
being  regarded  in  a  point  of  view  totally  different  from  that  which 
existed  fifty  years  ^o. 

The  exbaustless  antiquities  of  the  ancient  capital,  the  archi- 
tectural splendours  of  the  modem  city — its  sites,  its  palaces,  have 
been  illustrated  ad  infinitum,  from  Piianesi  and  other  embellishers 
of  genius — '  lying  engravers',  who  scrupled  not  to  exalt  the  low 
and  level  the  high ;  to  m;ake  the  crooked  straight,  and  fill  up 
the  lapses  and  hollows  left  by  '  Time's  efiacing  fingers',  down 
to  Batty,  so  hard  and  cold ;  and  HakewiU,  so  artificially  f^caixfai ; 
and  Turner,  of  the  &nciFul  pencil  and  luxuriant  imagination,  who 
mixes  up  gorgeous  earth  and  sky,  till  the  eye.  of  the  beholder  is 
lost  in  aeep  bewilderment ;  and  last,  and  above  all,  Rossini,  (we 
mean  the  engraver,  not  the  man  of  notes,)  who,  rivalling  Piranesi 
in  power,  in  richness  of  effect,  and  classical  feeling,  is  superior  to 
,  him  in  fidelity  and  correctness — all  these  give  us  the  ezteraat  or 
poetical  aspect  of  Rome.  But  they  present  to  the  eye  do  just 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  modern  city — nor  of  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it. 

The  elegant  work  before  us  has  token  new  and  different  ground : 
i  t  does  not  rank  high  as  a  production  either  of  literature  or 
art — for  the  plates  are  merely  lithographed  from  spirited  tinted 
drawings,  taken  on  the  spot ;  and,  for  the  literary  part,  the  anlhor, 
leaving  antiquity  and  retrospection  out  of  the  queatioD,  has  con- 
fined himself  to  plain  matter- of- ftict  explanations  of  the  plates. 
The  work  is  literally  illustrative  of  a  year  at  Rome  ;  to  each  of  the 
twelve  months  are  allotted  six  drawings  with  descriptions,  repre- 
aendng  the  religions  ceremonies,  processions,  amusements,  and 
occapattons  of  all  classes  of  society,  peculiar  to  the  month.  To 
•ome  of  our  readers  these  light  and  popular  sketches  will  be  inter- 
esting, as  correct  delineations  of  national  manners ;  to  others  as 
vivid  recollections  of  daily,  familiar,  well-remembered  scenes ; 
and  to  the  reflective  they  will  have  a  deeper  interest  superadded 
to  both, — the  association  of  the  past  with  the  present.  It  is  im- 
possible to  look  upon  these  scenes  without  a  sense  half  melan- 
choly, halfludicrous,  of  the  patchwork  mixture  of  Christianity  and 
Paganism — meanness  and  magnificence — ferocity  and  servility. 
Ola  Rome  survives,  not  only  in  the  grand  and  mutilated  monu- 
ments she  has  left  behind ;  but  in  every  house,  and  street,  and 
individual,  and  through  all  the  details  of  familiar  life,  we  trace 
the  spirit  of  the  antique  times.  The  character  of  the  people,  the 
dress,  religion,  maonen,  customs,  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree, 
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modified  by  the  lapse   of  ages,  bnt  they  remain  essartiiDy  un- 
changed ;  Dames  only  are  altered,  thiDgi  remain  the  same. 

The  very  first  plate  is  an  amusing  inatance  of  what  ire  have 
just  BAserted;  it  is  the  benediction  of  the  Sontinimo  Bambino, 
in  front  of  the  charch  of  the  Am  Cell,  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
Capitoline.  The  fat  capuchin,  holding  up  the  miraculons  inhnt, 
which  was  brought  down  from  Heaven  one  night  by  an  angel, 
and  being  left  at  the  door,  pulled  the  bell  for  its  own  admiauon, 
is  capital ;  and  the  devotees  upon  the  noble  flight  of  steps  in 
front,  whose  attitudes  express  such  total  prostration  of  mind,  aa 
well  as  body,  are  all  admirable.  The  traveller,  attempting  in  vain 
to  pierce  the  dense  crowd,  moralizes  in  his  secret  soul,  and  thinks 
t)f  the  '  iron  masters  of  the  world,'  and  sighs  over  their  priest- 
ridden  and  degenerate  posterity,  forgetting  that  it  was  up  this 
marble  staircase  where  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  stood,  where  the 
Am  Celi  now  stands,  that  Julius  Cjesor  and  part  of  his  victorioos 
army  crawled  on  their  bands  and  knees  to  avert  the  evil  omens 
which  attended  his  triumph.  Another  plate  in  the  same  nomber 
is  8  pretty  Italian  Interior,  The  mingling  of  the  common  utensils 
of  vulgar  life,  basoils  and  birch-brooms,  with  the  symbols  of  a 
poetical  and  elegant  life,  the  tambourine  and  the  guitar;  and  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints  taking  the  place  of  the  lares  and  penates 
of  old,  are  all  truly  Italian  and  i.  I'antique;  so  is  the  simple  earnest 
figure  of  the  woman  looking  out  at  the  window.  Toe  figures 
and  costumes  of  the  populace  in  the  '  Benediction  of  the  Horses' 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  'preaching  in  the  Coli- 
seum' are  equal  to  Pinelli ;  in  the  first — look  at  the  theatrical  grace 
of  the  laquais,  bowing  to  the  saint  from  the  fbot-boanl  behind 
the  carnage  1  and  the  miserable,  poking,  bedizened  horses,  with 
their  tails  and  manes  tucked  up  with  ribands  and  artificial 
flowers  after  the  most  approved  style  of  bair-drening  m  these 
modem  times:  and  in  the  latter,  what  fine  ruffian-lilR,  dis- 
hevelled becloaked  figures  I — ^what  a  picturesque  formality  ia 
the  old  priest,  with  his  cocked  hat  on  the  top  of  his  wig  I— and 
how  the  sunshine  glares  upon  the  mountainous  mins  piled  up 
behind  the  group  of  listeners  1  Apropos  to  costume — we  must  re- 
mark, that  the  net  for  the  hair,  and  the  use  of  massy  omameats 
of  coral,  are  remnants  of  the  antique  fashion ;  the  ample  doak, 
too,  is  thrown  round  the  figure  with  a  grace  that  emulates  the 
ancient  toga ;  and  the  list  sandals  of  me  Trasteverini,  the  pin 
supporting  the  coiled  tresses  of  the  women,  and  the  cumbrous 
ear-rings,  of  irfiich  Pliny  complains,  meet  us  at  every  turn; 

The  second  series  is  devoted  to  the  Carnival,  which,  at  Rome, 
is  always  immediately  preceded  by  an  execution ;  and  if,  by 
special  til  fortune,  there  is  no  poor  wMtch  ready  to  be  executed, 
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the  city  is  treated  widi  a  scene  scarcely  less  lagubrions — tlie 
puDishment  of  the  aoutaro,  (the  &ss.)  In  Plate  7,  we  have  a  pair 
et  grim  gaunt  fellows,  of  most  villainous  aspect,  with  the  symttols 
ofUieir  delinquency — dark-lanterns,  picklocks,  false-keys,  hung 
aboat  them,  paraded  on  asses  through  the  streets,  between  lounging 
soldieiSjtill  mey  come  to  the  Covo^f fo,  asort  offloggtug-machme, 
where,  ander  the  very  nose  of  a  benign  Madonna,  they  suffer 
discipline  according  to  their  deserts.  Their  subsequent  fate  is 
generally  to  be  sent  to  the  '  gallera ;'  that  is,  to  labour  in  chains 
at  the  pubUc  works.  Of  these  condemned  fellows,  there  is  an 
admirable,  yet  shocking  group, — squalid,  ragged,  ferocious,  stur- 
dy, depraved,  and  sullen. 

The  d^  after  this  exhibitioD,  the  delights  of  (he  Carnival 
b^n.  We  have  a  crowd  of  masks  in  the  Corso — combats  of  con- 
fitti,  in  which  the  group  of  the  lady  in  the  comer,  and  the  gentle- 
man gallantly  shielding  her  with  his  umbrella  from  the  '  arrowy 
sleet  of  sugar-plnm  showers,'  hnrled  by  the  huge  black  bear, 
(worthy  of  his  name,)  who  is  seated  in  an  elegant  barouche ;  the 
standards  of  the  combatants,  '  allegramente,  Signori  Pazzi  !' — 
'Viva  il  piacere  I'and  the  placard  against  the  wail,  are  true  to  the  life. 
The  horse-raGes  on  the  Cotso,  though  as  good,  and,  when  on  the 
spot,  a  most  animated  and  animating  scene,  are  accompanied  by 
croelty  and  suffering,  which  make  the  spectator,  not  accustomed 
to  such  sights,  ^isolutely  shudder  with  horror.  We  pass,  there- 
fore, to  the  last  day  of  the  Cantival,  and  the  inoceoletti,  or '  bougies.' 
The  streets  are  tbien  one  vast  and  moving  blnze  ;  every  window  is 
iUiiminatcd,  every  person,  whether  waking,  driving,  riding,  stand- 
ing, or  sitting,  carries  a  wax-taper,  and  the  sport  consists  in  each 
persoD  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  light  of  his  neighbour, 
while  he  defends  his  own.  The  scene  is  as  well  done  as  such  a 
■oene  of  tumnltoous  mirth  can  be  represented  to  the  eye.  The 
cunning  of  those  who  have  perched  their  tapers  on  the  eminences 
of  broomsticlu  aod  vine-poles,  and  the  superior  artifice  of  the 
fellow  who  has  provided  himself  with  a  long-nosed  pair  of  bellows, 
— the  frightened  dog  snarling  at  a  punchinello — and  the  horses 
rearing  back,  dazzled  and  astonished,  are  admirably  illusirated. 
The  extinguishing  of  the  moccoletti  is  the  precursor  and  the  symbol 
of  the  gk>om  of  Lent ;  people  go  about  shooting,  •  e  morto  il 
Camavale,' and  a  masqued  ball  at  the  Teatro  Aliberti  concludes 
these  modem  Saturnalia.  The  next  day,  (Ash -Wednesday.)  these 
good  Christians  set  to  work  to  repent  of  all  the  sins  committed 
during  the  days  of  license.  Among  the  Lent  scenes  we  must  re- 
mark the  yVimitori,  (setters  of  fried  fish,  Sec.)  who,  on  the  festival 
of  St  Josepn,  eiect  their  booths  in  the  square  of  the  Pantheon. 
These  booths,  hnng  with  festoons  of  evergreens  and  flowers,  with 
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pktuies  of  the  saiDt,  aod  sonnets  in  his  honoiir  intermixed,  and 
the  jovial  looks  of  the  friggitori,  as  they  invite  passengers  to  taste 
their /nffura,  are  really  appetising;  and  then  the  fine  dark  portico 
of  the  Pantheon,  rearing  itself  in  the  background  1 — Bnt  we  must 
pass  to  another  scene,  more  interesting  in  its  way— the  two  boys 
who,  during  Lent,  assemble  all  the  children  of  their  neighbourhood, 
and  lead  them  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  in  the  arena  of 
the  Coliseum,  where  priests  are  stationed  for  that  paipoee.  The 
group  is  beautiful ;  one  carries  a  cross  as  tall  as  himself,  the  other 
sounds  a  bell,  and  cries  out  at  intervalB,  in  a  piping  tone,  '  Padri 
e  madri,  mandate  i  vostri  £gli  alia  dottrina  Cristiana !  se  noD  li 
manderete,  ne  renderete  conto  a  Dio,' — '  Parents,  smd  your 
children  to  be  instructed  in  Christianity  1  for  otherwise  ye  shall 
be  accountable  to  God.' 

In  the  Fourth  Number  we  have  the  famous  scene  of  the  Pope 
blessingthecongregated  multitudes  from  the  balcony  of  St  Peters.* 
The  stupendous  architecture  is  well  contrasted  with  the  lilliputian 
crowd  in  the  Piazza;  and  to  the  rkht,  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on 
the  long  lines  of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican,  rich  with  Rafiaelle's 
frescos,  and  fancies  it  sees  them,  luadetached  group  of  the  crowd, 
represented  in  another  drawing,  observe  the  old  hag  seated  with 
her  rosary,  and  the  boy  looking  upwards  in  impatient  expectation  I 
The  drawings  which  represent  the  procession  of  those  white- 
robed  and  mysterious  looking  personages,  the  Mortaari,  bearing- 
the  UDCoffined  dead  to  the  church,  are  very  striking.  We  observe- 
here  one  of  those  startling  approximations  of  the  solemn  and  the 
grotesque,  which  are  so  common  at  Rome.  Beside  each  of  these- 
awful  ministers  of  the  dead,  runs  a  ragged  beggarly  boy,  who,  with 
a  bit  of  brown  paper  twisted  into  a  comette,  is  intent  to  catdi  the 
drops  of  wax  which  fall  from  the  tapers  as  they  flue  along.'  The 
masses  performed  for  the  dead  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
Farentalia,  or  funeral  sacrifices  of  the  Romans.  The  first  ue  to 
shorten  the  pains  of  purgatory — the  latter  were  to  deliver  the 
wandering  soul  from  the  wrong  side  of  the  Styx :  the  difierence  is 
not  very  great. 

Id  the  month  of  May,  we  can  only  notice  the  yoong  giri  ofiering 
flowers  at  the  shrine  of  a  rustic  Madonna — full  of  quiet  grace  and 
sentiment:  the  scene,  by  the  way,  poetical  as  it  looks,  is  one  most 
common  and  familiar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  In  the 
procession  of  the  famous  Madonna  of  Fiascati,  it  is  worth  while  to 
remark  the  contrast  between  the  fat,  indiSerent,  lazy^looking, 
smirking  priests  and  monks,  and  the  fervent,  earnest,  eager  faith 
of  the  multitude  around  them.     It  isbysuch  touches  of  truth  and 

*  '  IKo  miol' exdaimed  ■  Pope,  ifter  this  ausiut  cersiUDiiv,  '  quuto  e  Iicik  il 
COBliimtrele(«Dl«r~lMw«n7itt>to  gidlfolfcil 
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nature  Uiat  the  aatfaor  has  prov^  himgelf  no  common  artiat 
The  gnmp,  in  front,  of  h  distracted  mother  imploring  a.  miracle 
in  fovour  of  her  child,  makes  the  spectator — for  we  fancy  ourselves 
one  of  the  crowd — serioas,  if  not  sad:  we  are  tempted,  for  the  first 
time,  to  venture  upon  an  extract  braoslated  from  the  letter-presa 
description :— , 

'Among  the  poor,  diseased,  and  infinn,  who,  on  this  occamon,  had 
assembled  to  implore  the  favour  of  the  miraculous  Madonna,  there  waa 
a  beautiful  girl,  blind  &om  her  birth,  who  was  kneeling,  with  her  mo- 
ther, on  the  steps  of  the  altar';  they  were  apart  from  the  other  sup- 
plicants, and  their  condition  seemed  to  excite  the  Bjmpatby  of  all 
around,  who,  forgetting  their  separate  affliction,  united  to  implore 
mercy  for  the  mother  and  her  child.  The  church  resounded  with  sobi 
and  groans — they  wept — they  kissed  the  earth — they  beat  their  breasts. 
"  Cruel  Virgin !"  exclaimed  the  mother  aloud,  "  cruel  t — dost  thou  re- 
fuse to  hear  me  !— thou,  to  whom  God  hath  refused  nothing  !"  She 
then  fell,  funting,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  There  was  a  dead  silence — ■ 
tiien  the  women  and  children  raised  their  voices,  tremulous  with  emo- 
tion,  and  sung  a  hynm — the  deep  voices  of  the  men  joining  in  the 
responses.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  wax  tapers,  which  had  been  ill 
placed  in  the  candlestick,  was  seen  to  incline  towards  the  young  girl— 
the  multitude  shouted  "  miracolo  1"  The  sacristan  attempted  to  replace 
the  taper — it  again  bent  forwards,  and  the  whole  church  resounded  with 
shouts  of  triumph.  The  people  pressed  forward  to  behold  the  miracle, 
which  theydoid>ted  not  was  performed,  llie  poor  mother,  deluded  by 
her  own  enthusiasm,  and  th^  of  others,  gazed  in  the  eyes  of  her  child 
with  a  momentary  hope — was  undeceived,  and  fell,  senseless,  at  the 
fiwt  of  the  altar,' 

We  forbear  to  make  reflections ;  they  would  lead  as  too  far  and 
too  deep,  for  an  article  of  this  nature.  The  reproaches  which  the 
unhappv  mother  utters  against  the  Virgin,  are  quite  io  character; 
we  all  Know  how  the  ancient  Romans  sometimes  treated  their 
gods,  when  the  latter  were  inexorable ;  and  the  modern  Italian 
uses  not  more  ceremony  with  his  tutelar  saints.  We  once  saw  a 
man  near  the  Ponte  Rotta,  baSetiug  a  little  leaden  St.  Philip  he 
had  taken  out  of  his  bosom,  and,  after  loading  it  with  such  epithets 
of  abuse  as  *  animalaccio  I'  (great  ugly  b^t;)  and  'porco  di 
santo,'  (pigof  a  saint,)  hurl  his  saintship  into  the  IHber,  into  whose 
sandy  bed  many  a  cross-grained  and  refractory  god  had  been  flung 
before : — 

'  ■  Injustos  rabidis  pulsare  querelis 

Ctelicolaa  solamen  erat.'  Statids. 

Another  festival  atFrascati,  the  Infiorata,  or  feast  offlowera, 
in  honour  of  the  holy  Virgin,  is  only  a  modem  edition  of  the 
festival  of  the  goddess  Flora,  celebrated  about  the  same  time  in 
the  neighbounood  of  ancient  Booie.  The  drawings,  wfaicb  attempt 

to 
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to  give  us  the  volcanic  asceot  of  two  Uiousuxl  Bky-iockets.  tt 
once,  from  the  summit  of  St.  Aogelo,  and  St.  Peter's  blazing  amy 
in  the  distance,  are  necessary  &Uures,  The  roanng,  thundering, 
crackling,  flaming  combustioa — the  nnimaginable  splendoor  ci 
the  whole  scene,  can  only  be  remembered — not  conceived,  nor  re< 
presented.  Ji  common  illumination  at  Rome  is,  by  the  way,  « 
grand  thing  and  got  up  with  a  sort  of  wild  magnificence ;  their 
great  vsses  of  fire  ranged  aiong  the  centre  of  the  streets,  and 
torches  blazing  through  the  night,  throw  such  a  brolien,  yet  rich 
and  fervid  glare  over  the  lofty  buildings,  with  their  long  lines  of 
Architecture,  that  the  effect  is,  in  some  situations,  positively  awful. 
In  the  seventh  series,  we  have  one  or  two  edifying  specimenB  of 
the  style  of  husbandry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Four  ofthose 
tremendous  sized  gray  oxen,*  indigenous  to  the  country,  with  horns 
of  a  yard  long,  are  dragging  a  aiminuti\'e  plough,  upon  which 
Btands  the  half  naked  ^oughman  to  increase  the  weight  of  the 
machine  (we  fancy  a  SuSblk  farmer  looking  at  this  >et  out,  and 
holding  his  fat  sides  with  uncontrollable  laughter.)  To  the  ghastly 
desolation  of  the  Campagna,  is  added  the  spectacle — do  uncommon 
one—of  -a  murderer's  limbs  blackening  on  a  ^bbet.  Oxen  and 
horses  ue  still  used  to  tread  out  the  com,  and  the  operatiou  is 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  no  improvement  having  tahen  place 
either  in  the  style  of  agriculture,  or  the  fanning  im^ements,  since 
the  days  of  Virgil  and  Columella. 

A  banditti  scene,  in  a  cavern,  is  feeble  and  bad,  and  will  not 
bear  a  comparison  with  Pinelli,  who  certainly  treated  similar 
subjects  con  amore;  but  then  the  procession  of  Saint  Anne 
del  Palafrenieri  is  delicious.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  un- 
happy facchini  perspiring  under  the  shrine  of  the  saint ;  the 
E nests  chaunting  litanies  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  full  military 
and,  the  laquais,  in  dress  liveries,  preceding  the  penitents,  and 
the  little  boys  in  wigs  and  surplices,  turning  out  their  toes,  are  all 
in  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  Saint  Anne  and  the  Virgin  are,  on 
this  ocassion,  dressed  out  in  their  best ;  for  the  s^nts  of  modem 
Rome,  like  their  predecessors  the  gods  of  the  Capitol,  have  a 
change  of  wardrobe  for  state  occasions.  But  we  must  proceed: 
the  sports  of  the  Giostra,  which  are  given  with  detail,  in  several 
spirited  drawings,  are  something  like  thebull'feastsof  Spain — a  rem- 
nant of  the  iuRuman  exhibitions  of  gladiators  and  wild-bea-sts,  bo 
much  in  fashion  during  the  latter  ages  of  Rome.  The  amphitheatre 
in  which  these  amusements  are  given,  is  on  the  site,  and  forms  part 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  Ciesar;  and  being  like  the  ancient 
amphitheatres  open  to  the  air,  the  tremendous  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace mixed  with  the  roar  of  some  infuriated  buUorbu^o  are  some- 
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tines  beard  to  a  vast  distance.  A  more  agreeable  recollection  is 
the  inuDdation  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  during  Ihe  hottest  days  of 
somraer ;  this  amusement  recalls  its  ancient  deBtioation,  that  of 
an  aquatic  or  naval  amphitheatre  which  exieted  on  its  site.  The 
three  immense  fountains  in  this  I^azza  are  suffered  to  oveifiow 
til)  the  water  stands  two  feet  deep  or  more,  and  it  is  then  a  fashion- 
able promenade:  mixed  with  the  horsemen  and  carnages  are 
gronps  of  mischievous  bovs,  and  fine  paddling,  ducking,  and 
splashing  of  water  about,  while  the  windows  and  balconies  of  all 
the  houses  round  are  filledwithgronpsin  holiday  dresses,  enjoying 
the  coolness  and  the  spectacle.  Another  summer  scene,  almost  as 
refreshing,  is  the  booth  of  Cocomeraro,  or  seller  of  water-melons, 
a  favourite  food  of  the  ancient  Romans,  as  it  is  of  their  descend- 
ants :  the  man  on  one  side,  with  his  face  buried  in  a  huge  slice  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  juice  running  down  his  fingers,  and  the  hot  lOoIc 
of  the  poor  fellow  shading  his  face  from  the  noon-day  sun,  whom 
we  imagine  without  a  baiocco  in  his  pocket,  are  very  character- 
istic ;  and  so  is  the  burning  pavement,  and  the  glaring  sunshine 
contrasted  with  the  green  looking  pile  of  melons  and  the  cool 
splashing  of  the  fine  fountain  in  the  Piazza  Colonna.  We  are 
obliged  to  pass  unnoticed  some  capital  figures  of  the  RoWan 
preachers,  snouting,  stamping,  weeping,  gesticulating — '  o'erdoing 
Termagant : ' 

*  Tears  in  their  eyes — distraction  in  their  aspect.' 
But,  we  must  pause  at  a  representation  of  the  interior  of 'the 
famous  Santa  Maria  dei  Voti,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
(plate  52).  This  Virgin,  and  a  certain  '  cobwebby  sister,'  in  the 
Pantheon,  are  celebrated  for  their  miraculous  efficacy,  and  are 
bung  round  with  ex-votos  in  every  form,  as  trophies  of  the 
gratitude  or  repentance  of  the  votaries ;  here  are  legs  and  arms  in 
wax  and  plaster,  and  even  in  silver;  crowns  and  garlands;  pic< 
tures  representing  hairbreadth  escapes  by  fire  and  flood ;  some  of 
which,  daubs  as  they  are,  have  considerable  expression  ;  the 
crutchesofcripplesmiraculouslyrestored,  and  the  pistols  andstilettos 
of  penitent  brigands.  But  the  ex-votos  we  never  could  look  upon 
without  a  touch  of  interest,  were  the  hearts  in  every  material, 
often  accompanied  with  some  little  poetical  inscription,  and  the 
long  tresses  of  dark  or  fair  hair,  suspended  by  knots  of  rit>and : 
here  we  have  the  Madonna  acting  the  part  of  isis,  Ceres,  Vesta, 
Venus,  Juno  Lucina,  and  even  the  Naiads : 

^*  Take,  running  river — take  these  locks  of  mine, 

(Thus  would  the  votary  say,)  this  severed  hair. 

My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present,'  &c. 
The  cemetery  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  with  the  burial  by  torch, 
lig^t  of  the  nncoffined  poor ;    and  the  dramatic  representa- 
tion 
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tioD  of  the  Lut  Jud^ent,  vith  nal  desd  bodies  brouj^t. 
from  the  hospital  for  the  parpose,  are  striking  but  painful, 
and  we  gladly  pass  them  over  to  come  to  a  scene  truly  Italiaa 
—the  festivals  which  generally  accompany  or  follow  the  vintage 
in  the  month  of  October.  The  Monte  Testaccio,  near  the  tomb 
of  Coius  Cestus,  b  the  bvourite  resort  of  the  populace  on 
these  festive  occasiims.  Drawing  55  represents  one  of  the  open 
carriages  or  light  barouches  (called  at  Rome  caratelU),  in  wluch 
thirt«en  merry  souls  are  crowded,  aAer  a  fashion  altogether  inde- 
scribable in  words ;  the  man  on  the  dickey  singing  to  his  guitar, 
the  giri  who  accompanies  him  on  the  tambourine,  another  man 
draining  a  flask  of  wine,  and  the  gaudy  dresses  and  jovial  looks  of 
the  party,  are  not  only  very  gaily  and  prettily  touched,  but  very 
true  to  nature.  The  Salterello,  or  national  dance  of  the  Roman 
populace,  is  given  in  plate  5ti ;  it  is,  in  its  intention  and  character, 
'  like  the  NeapoUtan  Tarantella,  and  the  Spanish  Fandango,  a 
regular  love-scene  in  pantomime,  in  which  the  men  sometimes 
display  considerable  elegance  and  agility  of  movement,  and  the 
women  no  less  grace  and  coquetry.  Among  the  other  scenes  dis- 
tinguished for  national  character  or  novelty  of  subject,  we  must 
point  out  the  three  old  Capuchin  friars,  in  their  habits  and  boods 
of  ceremony  thrown  over  their  dirty  woollen  cassocks  and  cowls, 
assisting  at  high  mass  in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Celi,  looking  as 
solemn,  grim,  withered,  passionless,  and  motionless  as  three  dried 
mummies  :  and  a  scene  of  a  far  diSerent  character,  so  well  ex- 
pressed and  so  peculiarly  Italian,  that  it  deserves  a  few  words.  At 
Christmas  time  the  confectioners  and  the  toy-shops  are  decorated 
like  the  same  shops  atParis  on  □ewyear's  day,*  with  flowers,  tapers. 

Seen  boughs,  tinsel,  and  various  ornaments ;  in  the  centre  is  the 
effana,  or  goblin,  (represented  by  an  old  man  or  woman,  dressed 
up  in  black  and  daubed  with  rouge  and  soot,)  who,  according  to 
the  legend,  came  down  the  chimney  on  Christmas  eve  to  distribute 
hoiAaia  to  the  good  children  and  whip  the  naughty  little  boys";  the 
pretty  aristocratic  group  of  the  mother  and  her  two  children,  with 
the  abbate  their  tutor ;  and  the  man  and  woman  of  the  Trasteverini, 
lounging  on  the  steps,  wild  and  dark  looking,  but  evidently  en- 
joying the  scene,  are  excellent. 

On  the  whole,  to  those  who  wish  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  present  state  of  Rome  and  its  inhabitants,  or  to  revive  half- 
fading  recollections  in  all  their  first  vividness  and  interest,  we  can 
recommend  this  elegant  volume,  as  the  next  best  thing  to  viuting 

■  '  Th<  Befftri  >ppc>n  la  be  heir  il  taw  of  ■  ccrtara  bealhea  goddeu  called  Strrmm, 
who  preaidcd  over  tbe  niiw  year's  pVa  Slrtna,  (i.  e.  [es  ilrannes)  from  which  ib«  derived 
her  nuDa;  her  prcMnta  ware  of  Oie  mat  dncnplton  u  Ihnae  of  Ihe  BeBini; — ni.  figi, 
dilaa,  honey,  &«.'— So  uya  Blunl,  in  hii  'YMtipa' — aea,  bovaver,  unong  aur  ahartar 
DOlicM,  for  ■  ftiUai  accciut  o{  the  (batiral,  under  the  utide  of '  Sinond'a  llelf.'— £A 
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(or  reriaiting)  the  scenes  which  it '  repieaents.  The  drawings  are 
not  oil  of  equal  merit,  but  we  can  bear  witness  to  their  general 
spirit  and  fidelity.  The  comparisons  which  they  suggest  between 
andent  and  modem  times  are  not  always  so  unfavourable  to  the 
latter,  as  classical  and  antiquarian  enthusiasts  would  fain  make 
us  believe.  Instead  of  lamenting  and  sentimentalising  over  the 
bllen  greatness  of  old  Rome,  we  may  wonder,  with  more  reason , 
to  see  how  Uttle  moral  change  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  produced 
' — the  Romans  of  to-day  are  very  like  their  barbarous,  haughty, 
and  luxurious  forebthers,  in  spite  of  Forsyth's  assertion,  '  that 
the  national  character  is  the  most  ruined  thing  in  RtHoe,' 


Aht.  X. — EnlaUhungigeichichte  der  FTeutaedHichen  Btinde  tm 
Mittelaiter,  vnd  in  der  nmem  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  F.  KortOm. 
Zarich.  1627. 

THE  history  of  the  middle  ages  gains  a  peculiar  interest,  if, 
after  hanng  ascertained  the  precise  state  and  condition  of 
the  different  people  of  Europe  at  that  particular  period,  we  watch 
the  first  dawn  of  a  popular  spirit,  and  endeavour  to  follow  the 

fradual  advance  to  civil  liberty,  by  comparing  the  principles,  ten- 
encies,  and  results  of  the  popular  emotions,  which  took  place 
either  simultaneously  or  successively  in  difierent  countries,  and 
carefully  examining  all  the  circumstances  which  promoted  or 
thwarted  the  efforts  which  the  nations  made  towards  civil  im- 
provement. We  possess  works  of  distinguished  merit  on  various 
countries  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  more  especially 
Sismondi's  work  on  the  Italian  Republics,  Hallam  on  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  John  Muller's  '  History  of  Switzerland,'  which,  left 
by  the  author  in  an  unfinished  state,  was  continued  by  Robert 
Glutz-Blotzheim ;  and,  after  the  premature  death  of  tne  latter, 
by  J.  J.  Hottinger, — so  that  the  work  is  now  advanced  as  far  as 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  England  and  France  can  boast  of 
a  variety  of  works,  which  describe  either  the  whole  of  that  period 
.  or  some  particular  portion ;  but  we  have  not  a  work  which  em- 
braces all  the  Republican  Confederacies  of  the  middle  ages,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  vibrated  here  witfi  a 
strong,  there  with  a  languishing  motion,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twellUi  century  up  to  our  times,  through  the  whole  surface 
of  Europe,  and  to  afford  us  a  vivid,  faithful,  unbiassed  picture 
of  all  the  contests,  wars,  negociations,  which  it  carried  on  against 
terrestrial  despotism  and  spiritual  thraldom. 

The  author   of  the  present  work,  well  known  in  Germany  for 
bis  exteoaive  and  varied  kaowledge,  with  classical  Uteratnre  and 
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hiatorical  emdition,  vas  one  of  the  high-minded  German  ^uths 
who  exchanged  the  pea  for  the  Bword,  and  rushed  from  the  col- 
lege to  the  held  of  battle,  when  the  time  had  come  to  shake  off 
the  pke  of  French  deipotism.  In  bis  mind,  the  struggle  for 
liberty  had  not  ended  with  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte ;  he  has  not 
yet  put  up  the  sword  of  his  spirit  into  the  scabbard,  but  contioaes 
a  warbre  against  general  ignorance  and  servility,  and  devotes  his 
mental  powers  to  those  researchea  which  may  bestow  a  permanent 
benefit  on  mankind. 

There  are  two  material  points  of  difference  between  the  repnb-> 
lies  of  the  ancient  world,  and  those  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
former  had  no  separate  ecclesiastical  establishment — not  a  regular 
independent  clergy,  which  might  have  been  tempted  to  pursue 
a  sacerdotal  interest  opposed  to  that  of  the  natioaal  majority  ; 
but  the  clerical  branch  of  the  state  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  civil  peit  of  the  government,  and  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  emanation  from  it.  A  free  scope  was  given  to  the 
intellect  of  man,  to  the  traditions  or  prejudices  of  every  particular 

Erovince  or  town, — no  infallible  or  unalterable  creed  was  est«- 
lished:  and,  whilst  every  government  transaction  partook  of  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  no  such  ceremony  could  again  be  introduced 
without  the  sanction  of  the  state.  Another  point  of  diSerence, 
equally  important,  is,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  never  thought 
of  forming  strong  confederacies,  as,  from  a  narrow  policy,  their 
conceptions  hardly  ever  extended  themselves  beyond  the  particular 
state  to  which  they  belonged.  The  worthiest  Greeks,  either  inha- 
bitant of  Athens,  Sparta,  or  Corinth,  could  not  divest  themselvea 
of  feelings  of  petty  jealousy  against  other  states  or  towns.  They 
could  not  raise  themselves  to  any  conception  of  national  import- 
ance ;  and,  except  iti  the  moment  of  the  most  imminent  danger, 
the  Greeks  never  acted  in  concert  together.  All  their;  policy  was 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  one  single  town ;  and  the  expres- 
sion they  use  to  designate  the  whole  &bric  of  administration,  and 
the  whole  sphere  of  action  left  open  to  public  characters  {wokmls, 
sroXiTft^jEuii,)  means  nothing  else  than  township. 

Had  the  whole  of  Greece  been  united  to  a  powerful  and  well  re- 
gulated confederacy  afler  the  battle  of  Platsa,  the  disastrous  day  of 
Chaeronea  would  never  have  laid  them  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the 
barbarous  Macedonians,  The  ^tolians  and  the  Achaians  thought 
too  late  of  maintaining  their  independence  by  leagues  and  confe- 
deracies }  and  we  know  from  Polybius,  that  even  then  their  inju- 
dicious hostilities  towards  each  other  did  notcease.  The  Acbaian 
league  acted  with  great  animosity  against  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  the  latter  remained  indifferent  spectators  of  the  destruction  of 
Corinth.  The  despotism  of  the  Caesars  might  have  been  avoided 
at  Rome,  if  the  proud  citizens  of  the  eternal  city  bad  granted  a 
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Ha  share  ui  the  public  administntion  aad  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  plebs  &t  Rom^,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy.  The  most 
sanguinary  war,  which  brought  Rome  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  the 
Social  war,  was  occasi<»ied  hy  the  selfish  policy  of  the  Romans 
themselves.  The  municipal  towns  submitted  only  to  disqualifi- 
cations, when  they  could  not  offer  further  resistance ;  whence 
it  became  easy,  to  a  man  full  of  ambition  like  Ciesar,  or  of  artful 
cunning  lilie  Octavius,  to  destroy  the  whole  republican  fabric 
of  Rome,  by  gaining  over  its  corrupt  populace,  a  misfortune 
which  would  not  have  happened,  if  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy 
could  have  exercised  any  bind  of  controul  over  the  rabble  of  Rome. 

The  modem  confederacies  have  taken  a  more  enlarged  view. 
They  have  paid  a  greater  r^ard  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and 
to  natktnal  mterest  altogether.  '  Republican  Confederacies,'  saya 
our  author,  '  are  the  immediate  instroments  of  divine  justice 
which  draws  bloody  furrows  throush  the  field  of  monarchy,  fills 
Uie  citizMis  mth  contempt  of  death,  and  prepares  them  for  the 
eDJoyment  of  a  nobler  life.' 

Christianity,  well  understood,  was  a  new  auxiliary  to  freedom ; 
for  the  Christian  faith  is  incompatible  with  slavery ;  but  centuries 
passed  before  its  real  principles  could  duly  spring  forth  into  action. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  we  find  a  predominant 
tendency  among  the  towns  in  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the  Nether- 
laads,  and  Spain,  to  form  strong  confederaciea  against  monarcbi- 
calpower,  or  the  insolence  of  the  nobility. 

The  towns  in  Lombaidy  formed  close  alliances,  and  struggled, 
from  1167  till  1182,  against  the  emperor  of  Germany;  the 
Manseatic  league  more  aucceasfully  established  itself,  1241;  and 
portly  afterwards  (1255),  the  cities  on  the  Rhine  entered  into  a 
confederacy;  and  when  the  grasping  Habsburg  family  becama 
dangerons  to  the  minor  principalities  m  Gemiany,  the  nigblands 
of  AJemannia,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  united  together,  and  held  out 
■n  encouragement  to  the  German  towns  by  the  bold  and 
successful  resistance,  which  they  madb  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria, 
either  to  assert  ancient  rights,  or  to  acquire  new  privileges. 

Thus  a  number  of  imperial  free  cities  rose  in  Germany,  which 
soon  became  wealthy  and  opulent  by  industry  and  commerce,  and 
wise  administrative  regulations.  Their  population  increased  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  nobility  of  the  environs  gradually  lost  their 
sway  and  authority ;  and  that  the  emperors  were  often  under  ne- 
cessity to  court  their  alliance.  Knowledge  became  more  generally 
diflused,  since  a  higher  scope  was  given  to  talent, — and,  as  the 
dark  ignorance  of  former  ages  disappeared,  the  abuses  of  all  kinds 
became  more  glariis.  None  were  more  evident  than  those  of  the 
church ;  and  those  dolmen,  who  wanted  to  save  their  reputation 
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of  good  sense,  joined  the  laymen  in  a  common  WRrbre  against 
the  church  of  Rome.     Thus  the  Reformation  was  a  c 


revolution,  which  came  most  happily  to  aid  the  nascent  work 
of  regeneration,  and  to  cleanse  the  '  Augean  Stable '  of  Papal 
filth  and  infamy.  Martin  Luther  did  not  act  upon  any  pre- 
meditated plan—Jiis  views  were  not  comprehensive : — he  was 
driven  along  by  circumstances — he  was  not  the  wind  that  raised 
the  storm,  but  the  wave  which  was  carried  uppermost  by  it  The 
admonitions  he  gave  to  the  peasantry  in  Suevia,  in  1525,  prove 
that  he  did  not  comprehend  Uie  spirit  of  the  age ;  for,  at  the  very 
time  he  set  the  authority  of  Rome  at  defiance,  ne  declared,  to  the 
mutineers  in  Germany,  thai  pattive  obedience  wiaa  a  Chrutian 
duty.  '  You  will  not  su6er  wrong  and  injustice,  but  you  will  be 
free.  Bat  Christ  says — Sufierings,  sufierings  !— Cross,  cross ! — 
Tlat  is  the  right  of  Christians — that,  and  no  other.'  And  he  ad- 
vised the  princes  to  kill  the  people,  like  mad  dogs. 

If  civil  liberty  had  prepared  the  path  to  the  Reformatioo,  the 
debt  was  paid  by  the  latter  back,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  For  we  perfectly  agree  with  Sctuller,  who  says, 
in  the  introductory  ch^ters  to  the  history  of  the  '  Thirty  Years' 
War:' — '  Sincri  the  be^nning  of  the  religious  war  in  Germany, 
to  the  peace  of  Munster,  nothing  great  or  remarkable  happened 
in  the  political  world  of  Europe,  id  which  the  Reformation  had 
not  the  principal  share.  All  the  important  events,  which  took 
place  during  this  period,  are  connected  with  the  ReTormation,  if 
they  did  not  originate  in  it, — and  everycountry,  ever  so  great,  or 
ever  so  small,  has  felt  its  influence.'  The  Neuierlands  owed  their 
independence  from  Spain  to  the  Reformation  ;  the  Revolution  of 
England  sprung  from  the  some  source,  and  the  Protestant  emi- 
grants, in  America,  were  the  men  who  sowed  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  the  other  hemisphere.  A  spark  of  the  revolution  of  the  United 
States  was  carried  over  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  kindled  the  flames 
of  the  French  revolution.  Thus,  we  find  action  and  reactitxi 
every  where,  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world, — 
there  is  a  concatenation  of  causes  and  events,  which  runs,  imper- 
ceptible to  the  common  eye,  from  century  to  century ;  and  which 
unites  the  generations,  whidi  are  mouldering  in  the  grave,  with 
those  which  will  spring  forth  into  life  at  a  yet  distant  period. 

Like  the  meteoroU^st,  at  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  the 
historian  must  observe  and  watch  the  signs  which  precede  great 
moral  revolutions ;  he  must  not,  like  the  tragedian,  bow  to  destiny, 
as  a  dark,  invisible,  irresbtible  power;  but,  as  Bonaparte  meant 
to  banish  the  word  '  impossible'  fix>m  the  French  dictionaries,  so 
he  must  carefiilly  avoid  the  word  '  acctdeqt,'  by  which  vulgar 
historians  stamp  their  own  imbecility.     He  must  endeavour  to 
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discover  the  caiua  motrix  of  important  occurrences, — and,  like 
double-faced  Janus,  look  backwards  and  forwards — back,  into  the 
past — forward,  into  the  future, 

Thua,  we  have  ^ven  a  short  sketch  of  the  task,  which  our  author 
has  imposed  upon  himself;  and  it  gives  us  great  satisfaction  to 
say,  that  we  were  not  disappointed  at  the  perusal  of  the  work 
itself.  The  author  has  published,  several  years  ago,  a  history  of 
Frederic  I.,  Barbaroesa,  which  met  with  general  approbation  in 
Germany.  Hb  style  is  concise  and  vigorous  ;  scorning  all 
meretricious  ornaments — all  darling  illustrations,  aud  exuberant 
similes ; — we  find  no 

'  Grand  oration,  neat  and  fit. 
Smoothed  on  the  hon«  of  human  wit ;' 
but  the  simplicity  and  force  ofhis  diction  reminds  us  of  Thucydides, 
of  which  he  intends,  we  understand,  to  publish  a  new  edition. 

The  author  first  takes  a  survey  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  church  of  Rome, — the 
pope  at  the  head  of  it,  was  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The 
world  had  witnessed,  with  astonishment,  under  Gregory  YII., 
the  gigantic  developemeot  of  a  system,  which  inflicted,  even 
on  kings  and  emperors,  in  case  of  disobedience,  nil  the  humilia- 
tions of  public  penitence  in  this  world ;  and  threatened  them 
with  eternal  damnation  in  the  next.  But  uncontrolled  power 
exercises  always  a  demoralizing  tendency ;  those  who  could  so 
easily  forgive  tiie  sins  of  others  were  not  over  anxious  to  lead 
themselves  a  virtuous  life.  Peter  de  Bruys  first  raised  his  voice, 
in  the  year  1104,  in  the  south  of  France,  against  the  immorality 
of  the  clergy,  and  attacked  several  doctripes  of  the  church.  He 
was  burnt,  1124;  his  pupil,  Hennr,  died  in  prison  at  Rheims, 
1148;  andTanchelin,  another  zealous  lefonner,  at  Antwerp,  was 
stabbed  by  a  fknatic  priesi  Then  came  the  bold  and  eloquent 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  exposed  more  powerfully,  than  his 
predecessors,  the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  church,  and  recom- 
mended the  humble  simplicity  and  poverty  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  Excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  II.,  he  fled 
to  Zurich,  and  continued  to  preach  there  with  ardour  and  success 
for  five  years,  from  1140  to  1145.  His  principles  spread  through 
Switzeriand  and  Germany,  so  that,  at  the  diet  of  Ulm  (U&2} 
several  members  declared,  '  that  excommunication,  without  being 
sanctioned  by  the  temporal  power,  was  not  valid.'  Wetzel,  the 
friend  of  Arnold,  wrote  to  emperor  Frederic  I.  from  Rome, 
that  the  donation  of  Constanttne  was  a  fable  and  a  faJsehood,  and 
that  the  emperor  of  Germany  had  a  right  to  separate  himself 
from  priests  and  monks.  The  country  people  of  Uiy,  ScbwytE, 
and  UnlerwakleD  forced  tlte  monks  of  the  convents  of  Binsiedeln 
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to  perfonn  divine  service  in  1 L44,  in  spite  of  the  excommanici 
and  the  imperial  ban.  Arnold  died  in  the  fiames  at  Rome,  1154 ; 
but  Peter  Waldo  propagated  (1 160)  his  doctrinea  in  Piedmont,  in 
Lombardy,  and  the  south  of  France.  In  Spain,  the  commoners 
began  about  the  same  time  an  animated  struggle  against  the 
church,  the  king,  and  the  nobility ;  they  forcedking  Alphcmso 
III.  to  acknowledge  their  right  of  electing  another  lung,  when- 
ever any  member  of  the  union,  which  the  cities  of  Catalonia 
and  Anagon  had  formed,  were  illtreated  by  the  king  in  ccmtra- 
vention  to  the  laws  of  die  ooun^. 

The  cities  of  Italy  recovered  many  ancient,  and  acqnired 
several  new  privileges  daring  the  reign  ctf  Henry  IV. ;  Milan 
elected  its  own  msgistracies,  end  the  emperor  reserved  only  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Conies  Palatii ;  the  nobility  accept^  or 
sought  after  the  freedom  of  the  cities,  and  the  property  of  the 
cleiw  was  brought  under  the  controul  of  the  civil  power.  Even 
at  Rome,  in  the  centre  of  pontifical  power.  Pope  Eugene  III. 
would  have  lost  his  sovereign  rights  without  the  assistance  of 
.the  Normans,  A  confederacy  of  cities  in  Lombardy  set  im- 
perial authority  at  defiance,  and  boldly  pursued  its  independence 
from  the  Roman  empire,  Not  only  cities,  but  even  viUages,  aa 
Moreno  and  Montealto,  in  the  territory  of  Modena,  freed  them- 
selves from  feudal  obligations.  'What  a  youthful  force,'  aays 
Raumer,  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  HonenstauSen  Dynasty, 
'  what  an  activity,  what  an  enthusiasm,  what  a  happy  concurrence 
of  circumatances  was  necessary,  to  raise  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the 
12th  and  13th  century,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  passions,  crimes, 
wars,  devastatious,  to  such  an  extent  of  population  and  power  i' 
Then,  Italy  was  full  of  life  and  spirit ;  every  town  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  privileges,  to  improve  its  institutions.  Alessandriai 
Arezzo,  Bologna,  Faenza,  Fano,  Florence,  Genoa,  Gubbio,  Luces, 
Milan,  Mantua,  St.  Marino,  Modena,  Orvieto,  Padua,  Pavia, 
Peruma,  Fiacenza,  Pisa,  Pistoja,  Pordenoue,  Ravenos,  Radico- 
fani,  Reggio,  Rome,  Siena,  Spoleto,  Terracina,  Tibur,  Pordona, 
Trevisto,  Tino,  Turin,  Tuscanelia,  Velletri,  Venice,  Verona, 
Vicecza,  Vigevano,  Volterra  ;  every  one  of  these  towns  had  its 
period  of  liberty  and  glory,  and  every  one  has  handed  over  to 
history  some  immortal  exploits,  some  eternal  names. 

It  is  grievous  to  say,  that  the  Italian  Confederacies  could  not 
secure  to  themselves  this  state  of  prosperity  for  any  length  of  time. 
Our  author  assigns  various  reasoas  for  it :  first,  the  union  wa* 
without  a  powerful  centre  of  unity,  without  a  strong  execntit'ft 
authority;  hence  the  interest  of  the  towns  came  in  conflict  with 
the  interest  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  latter  was,  in  many 
instances,   sacrificed  to  the  former.     They  had  not  e^ierieoce 
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OHKi^  in  nunaging  public  business ;  their  delibemtionB  were  not 
eoDdncted  in  a  proper  form,  nor  their  resolutions  executed  in  a 
prompt  manner:  the  authority  of  the  Conrederacy  over  its  mem- 
bers  was  sot  strictly  defined,  which  gave  rise  to  dissensions,  and 
(actions  and  intestine  wars.  Secondly,  their  connexion  with  the 
German  Empire  was  not  established  upon  a  clear  basis ;  both 
parties  seemed  to  avoid  a  proper  Bcttling  of  this  point.  Thirdly, 
the  overweening  power  of  Milan  excited  the  jealousy  of  other 
cities,  or  lulled  them  into  dangerous  repose  and  idle  confidence. 
Lastly,  the  diversity  of  institutions,  and  the  frequent  changes 
weakened  the  bond  by  which  these  Republics  were  connected 
together.  With  respect  to  the  infiuence  of  the  Church,  the  au- 
ihoT  is  completely  at  variance  with  Raomer,  who  r^rets  that  it 
was  not  exercised  more  frequently,  nor  attended  to  with  more 
submission,  while  Kortiim  thinks,  that  these  Confederacies  ought 
to  have  broken  altogether  with  the  church.  We  beg  to  dissent 
from  both:  the  popes  had  an  interest  in  supporting  the  Con- 
federacies against  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  long  as  they 
dreaded  the  latter,  and  to  have  broken  then  wouldhave  been  very 
unwise ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow,  that  the  Confederacies 
ought  to  have  recollected  the  old  adage,  '  Timeo  Danaos  dona 
ferentes.'  Much  as  we  admire  Dante  as  a  poet,  we  repro- 
bate  him  as  a  poUtician :  for  we  think  that  a  true  Italian,  in  those 
times,  ought  not  to  have  extolled  the  German  empire  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  hierarchy,  but  he  ought  rather  to  have  endeavoured 
to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other. 

From  the  Lombardic  league,  our  author  passes  over  to  the  state 
off  Germany  after  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Hohenstauf- 
fen.  Already,  even  before  the  establishment  of  the  Hanse  ton'ns, 
the  peasantry  combined  in  various  parts  of  Germany  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  liberties,  and  for  mutual  defence ;  and  the 
citizens  of  the  towns  entered  into  confederacies  against  the  king 
or  the  feudal  lords. 

'  We  intend  here  to  present  cor  readers  with  a  specimen  from 
our  author's  work  on  the  history  of  the  Dithmarsen  and  Fries- 
landers,  which  contains  several  interesting  details  which  are  but 
little  known, 

'  The  inhabitants  of  the  small  tract  of  land,  bordering  on  the  Eider 
to  the  east,  on  the  Elbe  to  the  south,  on  the  sea  to  th^  nurth,  and  on 
marshes  and  dykes  to  the  west,  aRbrd  another  evidence  of  the 
progresB  of  civil  liberty.  There  lived  in  primitive  simplicity,  the 
valiant  people  of  the  Dithmarsen,  which  slew,  in  the  year  l)4&,  the 
count  Rudolf,  to  free  thennBelves  from  the  servitude  to  which  Ihey  had 
been  reduced  by  Chariemagtie,  and  which  had  been  maintained  under 
his  successors.  In  1160,  they  expelled  the  nobility  which  a  new 
conqueror,  Henry  the  Lion,  had  settled  in  their  coimtry ;  and  again,  in 
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1190,  when  it  bad  entered  a  second  time,  so  that'  &11  tbe  aiiaapta  of 
the  oounta  of  Holatein  to  chastise  this  igaolent  peasantry  proTed 
unsucc«Baful.  In  1320,  the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  Holst^n,  Hcck- 
lenburgh,  Pomerania,  Saxony,  and  Bremen  were  destroyed  in  the 
battle  of  Oldenwerde,  in  the  rage  and  devotion  of  peniience,  v^sAi 

a  prudent  priest  bad  imposed  upon  them 

'  The  FricBlandera,  from  the  Weser  to  the  Zuydersee,  maintained 
their  ancient  constitution  and  liberties  with  the  same  success  and 
perseverance.  For  this  purpose,  the  people  had,  as  eariy  as  the  1 1th 
century,  formed  a  general  confederacy  against  the  Nonnans  and 
Saxons,  which  was  divided  into  the  teven  Sedand*.  and  held  anaually 
its  diet  beneath  the  high  oak  at  Aurich,  near  the  Upatalsboom, 
enacting  laws  hy  deputies,  determining  on  peace  or  war,  deciding  on 
intricate  questions  of  law,  settling  differences,  and  establishing  tbe  law 
of  the  country,  in  particular  statutes,  called  Willkiiren.  Every 
community  had  its  separate  regulations  and  ctistoms  ;  the  judge,  who 
was  elected  annually,  was  assisted  by  speakers,  called  tatenten,  in 
order  to  prevent  abuses  of  power.  In  tlie  14tb  century,  the  dissen^ons 
and  the  ambiiion  of  the  nobility,  whose  most  powerlul  and  influential 
memlxrs  had  become  oppressors  of  the  people  after  having  been  its 
protectors,  succeeded  in  dissolving  a  confederacy,  which  had  been 
established  on  a  simple,  yet  safe  foundation,  and  which  had  defeated 
all  the  views  of  foreign  conquerors,  as  the  counts  of  Hollaiid,  and 
which  had  never  paid  tithe  or  any  other  regular  tax  to  tbe  clergy.  Princes, 
knights,  and  priests  conspired  to  subdue  and  crush  snch  a  spirit  of 
the  German  peasantry.  The  archbishop  of  Bremen,  together  with  the 
counts  of  Oldenburg,  and  other  temporal  and  spiritual  lords,  entered 
into  a  league  aigainst  tbe  small,  industrious,  but  valiant  people  of  the 
Steditiger,  a  branch  of  the  Rustringer,  who  inhabited  the  western  bank 
of  the  Weser;  for  the  confederacy  whs  then  united  only  bj  slender 
ties.  These  country  people,  the  Stediuger,  had,  for  many  generations, 
lived  in  a  small  district  defended  by  rivers  and  ditches,  maintained 
their  ancient  rights,  given  their  votes  on  public  affairs  in  general 
assemblies,  abiding,  in  controverted  cases,  by  the  sentence  of  appointed 
judj*es.  Against  them,  when  the  feudal  system  was  every  where 
gaining  in  strength,  tbe  archbishop  of  Bremen,  tbe  count  of  Olden- 
burg, and  the  nobility  of  tbe  surrounding  countries,  took  to  anna  ; 
spiritual  and  temporal  sway  was  forced  upon  the  Sleditiger;  th« 
righto  of  tbe  people  were  trampled  upon  by  the  nobility  of  the 
neighbouring  castles — tithes  and  indulgences  were  introduced  by  the 
priests ;  but,  the  recollection  of  former  days  remained,  a  ray  of  purer 
faith  still  threw  its  light,  in  the  12th  century,  over  Flanders,  the 
Netherlands,  oiid  the  districts  of  Frieslund.  Therefore,  the  Stedinger 
rose  in  the  year  1204  fur  the  ancient  customs  of  tbe  country,  they 
refused  taxes  and  tithes,  broke  the  castles,  expelled  the  knights, 
fortified  their  confines,  and  invaded  and  devastated  tbe  territory  of  (he 
neighirauring  feudal  lords.  Those  commanded  by  the  archbishop  of 
Bremen  and  the  count  of  Oldenburg  fought  with  manly  courage,  and 
built,  near  Delmenborst,  a  strong  castle,  called  Slutterbe^  (I21S). 
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The  Stodinger,  more  incensed,  continued  their  attacks,  till  1232,  the 
caslle  was  taken  by  assault  and  destroyed.  Then  called  archbishop 
Gernhard,  the  son  of  Bernhard  of  the  Lippe,  for  the  assistance  of  the 
nobility  of  the  northof  Germany,  and  of  Gregory  IX.,  and  succeed er)  in 
rebuilding  the  fortress  Slutterberg.  In  obedience  to  the  exhortations  of 
the  &ther  of  Christendom,  many  pious  believers  took  to  arms  against 
theStedinger  aa  heretics,  and  a  numerous  body  broke,  about  Christmas, 
1S33,  into  their  land,  murdering,  plundering  «nd  burning  every  where  ; 
SOO  men  were  slain,  women  and  children  thrown  into  the  fire.  To 
rerei^  such  atrocities,  the  country  people  rallied  in  large  numbers 
against  the  enemy,  and  killed  in  baitle  Count  fiurkhard  of  Oldenburg 
and  Hermann  of  the  Lippe.  with  several  hundreds  oftheir  men.  The 
ertiMdera  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled.  But  this  defeat  doubled 
the  rage  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  ;  sermons,  indulgences, 
and  atrocious  falsehoods  were  resorted  to,  to  represent,  near  and  iar, 
the  stubborn  peasantry  as  rebels  against  divine  and  human  law. 

'  The  Stedinger,'  thus  letters  of  the  Pope  asserted,  '  seduced  by  the 
devil,  have  abjured  Ood  and  man ;  slandered  the  liberties  of  the 
church,  slighted  the  holy  sacrament;  iqiplied  to  witches  for  tlie  will  of 
evil  spirits,  ill  treated,  even  crucified,  priests  and  monks,  shed  blood 
like  wat«r,  and  mkde  a  diabolical  plan  to  propagate  the  doctrine 
of  Asmodi,  their  idol,  by  means  of  secret  societies  among  the  ignorant 
country  people.  The  initiated  must  kiss  a  toad,  as  also  the  devil 
himself,  who  appears  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  goose,  or  a  duckt 
or  in  the  figure  of  a  pale,  black-eyed,  emaciated  youth,  whose  cold 
embrace  fills  the  heart  with  eternal  hatred  against  the  holy  church. 
Afler  the  banquet,  when  those  who  are  not  initiated  must  kiss  a  black 
cat,  the  master  gives  to  the  adepts  perfect  liberty  to  indulge  their 
sensual  appetites  in  the  dark ;  at  last  appears  the  devil  in  a  brilliant 
shape,  &c.  &c.  These  absurd  reports  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  murder  of  a  priest  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  For  when  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  Stedinger  went,  on  Easter  Sunday,  to  rei:eive 
the  holy  sacrament,  the  priest  put,  instead  of  the  consecrated  host, 
the  penny  into  her  mouth,  which  she  paid  him  for  the  confesaioo, 
be  having  expected  «  larger  present.  The  woman  complained  to 
her  husband,  who  slew  the  priest,  whereupon  the  whole  country 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  since  they  would  not  deliver  up 
the  guilty  individual.  The  urgent  exhortations  of  Gregory  XI. 
were  listened  to  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  and  the  Emperor, 
Frederic  II.,  pronounced  the  imperial  bau  against  the  peasantry; 
■nd  the  bishops  of  Ratzeburg,  Lubeck,  Osnabruck,  Munster,  and  Min- 
dcn,  summoned  the  faithtiil,  to  earn  the  reward  of  heaven  by  the  exter- 
tninaUon  t^  these  heretics.  They  took  to  arms,  the  Duke  Henry  of 
Brabant,  the  Counts  Florence  of  Holland,  Dietrich  of  Cleve,  Dietrich 
of  the  Mark,  Henry  of  Oldenburg,  Wilhelm  ofKgmond,  Gerhard,  Lord 
of  Diest,  and  other  vaUant  knights  ;  and  many  bi^opa  and  priests. 

'In  the  spring,  1SS4,  numerous  troops  came  by  water  and  by  land, 
making  up  an  army  of  40,000  men.  I'hey  passed  the  river  Ochl- 
mond,  and  put  themselves  in  battle-airay.     The  Stedingera  were  not 
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afraid  ;  but,  holdinff  in  derition  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  the  faolj 
Roman  Empire,  the;  saluted  each  other  as  emperor,  or  pope,  or 
archbishop  and  bishop.  Then  the  whole  warhke  populaUon,  to  the 
number  of  1 1,000,  well  armed,  waa  cheerfully  marched  down  to  Alle- 
nesch.  The  captains,  when  the;  were  in  siffht  of  the  enemy,  addressed 
them  filiortly  for  the  last  time  ; — "  Ambitiaus  priest*  and  monks  are 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  men,  who  refuse  to  submit  to  eternal  Mrri- 
tude,  or  to  believe  superstitious  doctriDes.  Other  people  hare  other 
reasons  to  Agbt  courageously  and  to  defend  their  lives,  but  we  must 
rather  die  twice  than  become  m  mockery  to  monks  and  priests ;  let  ua 
fight  like  mad  beatU." 

'  The  noblemen  and  priests  reminded  thdr  troops  of  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  since  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  had  summoned  them  to 
this  war:  "These  heretics  have  slain  many  thousands  of  noble  earis  and 
lords,  end  have  not  even  spared  the  priests.  Let  us  fight  valiantly, 
let  none  take  to  bis  heels,  but  every  one  to  his  fist,  «nd  to  his  weapons  ; 
anaong  the  marshes  and  ditches  flight  is  impossible.'' 

'Then  made  Duke  Henry  of  Qrabant,'and  Coimt  Florence  of  Hol- 
land, the  attack  with  a  great  noise  ;  the  8tedingers  received  the  shock, 
and  repelled  the  enemy.  The  priests  rused  loud  elamours,  and  the 
noble  Matett,  perceiving  the  impetuosity  of  the  country  people,  re- 
newed  the  attack  with  chosen  cavalry  on  the  open  flanks.  A  bloody 
strife  arose,  the  bravest  captains  of  the  Stedingers  were  slain,  (mnfusion 
seized  their  nmks,  they  were  cmsbed  by  the  superii»  number  of  the 
enemy;  above  8000  were  kljled  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  whole  race 
was  ei terminated.  The  loss  of  the  crusaders  was  not  inconsiderabie  ; 
many  noblemen,  as  the  Counts  Henry  of  Oldenburg,  Wilhelm  of  £g- 
mond,  and  several  thousand  others  were  lost.  The  conquerors  en- 
raged, went  up  and  down  the  country,  slew  men  and  women,  old  men 
and  children,  and  drove  away  the  cattle^  after  having  made  a  deadly 
waste  of  the  land.' 

These  facts  are  well  authenticated  by  a  number  of  historians, 
and  prove  that  the  people  io  the  middle  ages  made  vigorous 
eSbrU  for  their  liberties,  and  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
treated  as  a  herd  of  sheep  by  priests  and  noblemen. 

Thirteen  years  after,  (1247,)  the  cities  on  the  Rhine  made  a 
confederacy,  which  was  renewed  1254.  About  seventy  towns 
belonged  to  this  league,  amongst  them  Cologne,  Mentz,  Worms, 
Spire,  Strasburgh,  Basel,  Zurich,  Freiburg,  Colmar,  Ueidelber|ip, 
Frankfort,  Bonn,  Munstcr,  8cc. ;  and  in  the  following  century  the 
gwXd*  were  established,  by  which  the  common  people,  trades- 
men, and  working-men,  received  a  share  in  the  adtninistration. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  noble  families.  It  hap- 
pened in  1330  at  Spire,  1332  at  Strwsburgh,  1335  at  Zurich,  1341 
atConstanz,  1343  atKempten,  1346atLindau,  1349  at  Num- 
berg,  1363  at  Frankfort,  1368  at  Cologne,  1368  at  Augsburg. 

Along  the  coast  of  Uie  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  a  strong  con- 
iedeiacy  of  the  Hsnse  Towns  was  established,  {)Ml),  in  ftbich 
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were  united  together  sizty-fonr  teniu,for  the  defence  of  trade,  mvi- 
gation,  and  independence.  They  set,  in  the  height  of  their  power, 
the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  and  Pope  Urban  V.  at  de6ance,  and 
refused  to  be  subjects  either  of  the  Emperor  or  other  princes. 
Our  author  speaks  thus  of  the  iDhabitaots  of  the  Hanseatic 
districts.  The  people  on  the  ooait  were  bold,  enterprising, 
prudent,  deceitful  sometimes  in  trade,  and  (bnd  of  costly  ban- 
quets ;  the  conntry  people  less  tadustrtous  than  warlike,  alow 
in  their  anger,  but  fierce  in  their  passions ;  cold  and  reserved 
towards  strangers,  but  at  nearer  acquaiotance  friendly  and  trusty, 
serious  by  disposition,  open,  and  averse  to  flattery  or  falsehoods, 
chiefly  well-inade.  strong  men ;  they  showed  impetuosity  and 
perseverance  in  war.  The  people  on  the  coast  and  oa  th» 
islands  were  quarrelsome  ;  the  usual  threat  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  island  of  Rugen  was :— '  Let  God  and  cold  iron  decide.' 

Our  author  gives  a  lucid  account  of  the  constitution  of  this 
coufedaracy,  and  of  their  commercial  regulations,  and  points  out 
the  defects  of  them.  However,  on  comparison  with  the  league  of 
the  cities  in  Lombardy,  it  appears  that  the  system  of  confe- 
deracies had  already  been  improved  upon  by  the  Hanse  Towns. 
The  legislative  power  was  no  more  divided,  as  this  pas  the  case 
in  Italy,  but  united  in  the  body  of  the  deputies  of  the  diet,  and 
instead  of  filling  up  the  parliament  from  the  corporations,  the 
communities  sent  the  deputies  by  free  election.  The  greatest  fanlt 
of  the  Hanse  Towns  was  their  establishing  monopolies  of  trade,  a 
fault,  however,  which  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  limited  know- 
ledge of  that  age  on  subjects  of  political  economy. 

Dr.  Kortiim  then  passes  over  to  the  Swiss  confederacy,  relates 
its  origin  and  development,  its  constitutional  enactments,  and 
demonstrates  again  the  peculiarities  of  the  institutions,  and  shows 
the  weak  points  of  this  confederacy.  Thus  the  reader  is  mada  to 
perceive,  in  every  new  established  confederacy,  the  progress  of  the 
age,  and  its  abermtions. 

Tlie  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  is  especially  interesting, 
which  treats  of  the  JEteformation ;  '  in  vun  was  the  attempt  made 
to  slay  the  child  of  ceaiuriea  at  its  birib ;  it  grew  up  to  a  gigantic 
youthamidst  the  storms,  and  conquered  bythepowerof  truth.' 
He  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  state  of  Germany,  Spain, 
and  the  Netherlands,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  consequences  of  its  progress ;  delineates  in  a  masterly  manner 
the  tendency  and  proceedings  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
China,  the  Jesuit  appeared  as  mandarin,  in  India  as  Bnunin,  in 
France  as  courtier,  confessor,  and  eiprii  fort ;  in  Spain,  as  high 
nobleman,  a  grandee ;  everywhere  supple  an  long  as  he  encountered 
resistancef  but  cruel  without  mercy  where  he  wu  not  thieatened 
2  o  a  by 
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by  any  danger.  In  comparison  viih  the  other  monkish  orders, 
vnose  prapinyves  et  craisi  vcTUreg,  as  Martin  Chemniz  said,  in 
liie  beginnmg  of  the  sixteenth  century,  vere  of  no  use  to  the 
Holy  See,  the  Jesuits  could  boast  jusuy  of  a  great  superiority  in 
learning  ;  yet  they  possessed  no  genuine  science,  since  their  re- 
larches  were  limited  by  prejudice.  As  P.  Daniel,  from  flattery 
towards  Louis  XIV.,  extolled,  in  his  '  History  of  France,'  the 
talents  of  his  iU^timate  children  ;  thus  the  works  of  the  Jesaits 
generally  kept  in  view  the  advantage  of  the  society  at  the  ex- 
■  pense  of  truth  and  reason,  and  they  produced  ratber  petrifactions 
in  literature,  than  works  of  transcendent  merit 

The  author  doses  the  firtt  volume  of  his  work,  the  continua- 
tion of  which  we  moat  anxiously  expect,  with  an  account  of  the 
revolution  in  the  Netherlands.  The  whole  is  drawn  from  the  roost 
authentic  sources ;  and  even  those  readers,  who  are  acqntunted 
with  Schiller's  work  on  the  same  subject,  will  feel  highly  gratified 
in  perusing  our  author's  narrative,  which  rectifies  several  inad- 
vertencies of  the  admirable  poet. 


Art.  XI.— 7?e  Moallaia  L^idi,  celeberrimi  veterum  Arabutn 
poeta  carmiM  laudatUsimo  Ditieriationem  Commentario  pra- 
viam  icripsit.  et  in  lucem  emisit  ,Carolus  Rudolpbus  Samuel 
Peiper,  S.  S.  Ministerii  Candidatus.  Jordanincolee  ad  Nimitium 
1823. 

npHE  heaven  of  Arabian  poetry  has  its  seven  pldades, 
-^  commonly  pointed  out  as  the  triumph  of  their  authors' 
genius  and  of  poetry  itself,  though  the  number  of  Arabiao  poets, 
who  flourished  after  the  seven,  is  almost  incalculable.  The 
names  of  Zohair,  Amroo  ben  Kelthoom,  Tharafa,  Amrool-Kais, 
Hareth,  Antara,  and  Labeed,  will  last  as  long  as  the  literature  to 
which  they  have  so  strikingly  contributed.  They  all  flourished 
ftbout  the  time  of  Mohammea;  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
their  worits  were  held,  may  be  concluded  from  the  circumstance 
related  by  many  oriental  writers,  that  their  poems  were  hung  in 
the  Caalw  written  with  golden  letters,  which  account  is  corrobo- 
nted  by  their  titles  Moallakatand  Modhahabbat,  the  former  de- 
noting  poems  that  are  bung  up,  and  the  latter  signifying  poems 
written  in  golden  letters.  The  love  of  the  Arabians  for  poetry 
would  sufficiently  warrant  this  account,  although  Professor  Heng- 
stenberg,  in  his  edifion  of  '  Amrool-Kais,'  has  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der it  doubtful.  Tharafii's  '  Moallakah'  was  first  published  by  the 
learned  Retske,  and 'Amrool-Kais' by  Lette;  hut  SirW.  Jones  was 
the  first  to  publish  all  the  seven  poems  together  in  the  original  lan- 
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guBge,  ivith  a  translation,  preceded  by  an  historical  essay,  in  order 
to  rnnder  them  more  intelligible.  Zohair's  'poem'  was  edited  by 
Professor  Rosenmiiller,  and  a  second  edition  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig.  The  'songs'  of  Hareth  and  Antara,  from  Sir 
W.  Jones's  text,  were  given  in  Arabic  by  professor  Boldyrew, 
now  professor  at  Moscow.  '  Antara'  has  been  explained  with 
great  learning  and  industry  by  Menil  and  Willmet.  'Hareth' 
was  first  published  at  Oxfora  by  Professor  KnatchbuU,  and  after~ 
wards  by  Vullers.  '  Amroo  ben  Kelthoom'  is  indebted  for  eluci- 
dation to  the  care  and  ability  of  Professor  Eosegarten.  Labeed's 
'Moolakah'  has  been  commented  on  by  several  oriental  scholars^ 
The  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but,  at  length,  the  great 
Arabist  Silv.  de  Sacy  presented  the  oriental  scholars  with  a  perfect 
edition  in  1816  ;  it  was  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Pilpay's  fables, 
and  accompanied  by  Soozenee's  commentary,  taken  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Mr.  Peiper  has 
chosen  the  same  subject  for  his  commentaries,  to  which  the  work 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  our  present  article,  i$  designed  only  as 
an  introduction.  We  regret  that  Mr.  Peiper  should  have  been 
prevented  from  travelling  to  those  countries  most  abounding  ia 
books  and  manuscripts  ruative  to  the  subject  of  his  inquiry,  as  ha 
might  have  been  thereby  enabled  to  throw  greater  light  on  tbe 
difficult  matter  which  ne  has  selected  for  elucidation.  AAer 
the  dedication,  written  in  Arabic,  to  professors  Middeldorpf  and 
Habicht  of  Breslaw,  the  author  proceeds,  in  his  first  section,  to  a 
full  account  of  labeed's  life,  and  of  the  period  when  his  poem  was 
composed.  The  poet  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  his  fatner  being 
Rebiah,  called  also,  Rebiat  Almokterin,  that  is  Rebiah  of  the 
poor,  on  account  of  Uie  great  liberality  he  displayed,  thus  blending 
nobility  of  soul  with  that  of  blood.  Tbe  son  inherited  all  his 
father's  bountiful  disposition,  which  however  reduced  him  to 
poverty ;  an  event,  that,  so  far  from  causing  despondencVi  stima- 
lated  the  noble  Labeed  to  those  exertions  by  wnich  he  has  been 
immortalized — the  delightful  occupation  of  poetry.  Though 
humble  in  soul,  he  was  strongly  tenacious  of  his  poetic  character, 
which  was  mudi  respected  by  his  countrymen,  for  being  at  Koofah, 
he  was  desired  by  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Nahal,  to  say  who  was 
the  first  poet  of  his  country;  to  which  he  replied,  'the  wandering 
king  covered  with  sores,'  alluding  to  the  royal  Amrool-Kais ; 
he  was  asked  to  name  the  second,  and  he  answered,  '  the  youth 
of  the  family  of  Betr,'  meaning  Thaia& ;  on  the  third  time  of 
asking,  he  unhesitatingly  said,  '  the  man  who  bears  a  staff,'  that 
was  himself;  and  this  is  the  reason,  say  his  biographers,  why  his 
poems,  hold  the  third  place.  Before  the  time  of  Islamism,  the 
Arabs  (haunted  his  '  Moallaka,'  in  their  ceremonies  round  the 
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Caaba,  anct  the  Kalif  Mohammed  amused  and  instrncted  his  mind 
by  its  fretjuent  perusEil.     Labeed,  in  whose  life-time  the  &Ise 

Erophet  raised  his  standard,  wu  no  friend  to  the  new  &ith ;  but, 
is  brother  Arbed,  who  had  gone  (o  attack  and  alay  Mohammed, 
haying  been  destroyed  by  lightning  on  his  return  from  the  fruitless 
expedition,  the  awe-struck  poet  conceived  this  to  be  a  manifes- 
tation of  celestial  wrath,  and,  throwing  aside  all  his  previous 
obduracy,  hastened  to  the  prophet's  feet,  proclaimed  himself  a 
convert,  and  craved  remission  of  his  sins.  He  alleged  as  the  rea- 
son of  this  sudden  conversion,  the  perusal  of  the  second  rarah  of  the 
Koran,  called  'the  Cow'.  This  conversion  of  Labeed  isacircum- 
klance  much  celebrated  among  Mohammedans ;  and,  as  may  be 
tupposed,  the  prophet  was  anxious  to  confirm  the  belief  of  ao 
influential  a  proselyte,  whose  open  confession  of  ^h  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  great  effect  among  his  countrymen.  Labeed  soon 
became  so  attached  to  Mohammed,  iJiat  he  entered  himself  one  of 
the  Mohajereen,  or  body  of  the  sacred  few,  who  accompanied  the 
{>ropbet  in  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina  in  622.  From  that 
time,  Labeed's  poems  were  alt  of  a  religious  character.  At  what 
ege  he  became  a  follower  of  Mohammed,  and  whether  he  became 
M  from  honest  conviction,  it  would  be  fruitless  now  to  inquire. 
When  on  his  death  bed,  he  ordered  his  daughters  to  mourn  for 
him  during  a  year,  in  the  folldwing  couplets. 


Should  it  therefore  happen,  that  your  father  die. 
Disfigure  not  ynur  taces,  nnr  shave  your  heads; 
Ssy  *  ha  was  a  man  who  did  not  betray 
His  companian,  nor  cheat  his  friend,' 
l^raugh  a  yesir ;  after  that,  adieu. 
Who  has  wept  one  whole  year,  has  done  enough. 
The  second  section  of  the  commentary  is  entitled  'de  Moal- 
lakfe  authentia,  &c.'     We  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Peiper,  that 
the    Moallnkah   b   the   undoubted   production  of  Labeed;    an 
opinion  which  is  founded  on   the  (act,   that  it  is  written  in  a 
peculiar  idiom,  mixed  with  Himyarit  words,  and  not  in  the  pure 
dialect  of  the  Beni-Komish  which  prevailed  after  Mohammed's 
time.     The  poem  is  now,  we  believe,  in  its  original  state,  save 
only  some  trifling  variations  and  transpositions  of  verses.     The 
Moallakas,  having  many  difficulties,  even  for  the  Arabs  in  whose 
language  they  were  written,  have  consequently  employed  numerous 
commentators,  of  whom  we  need  only  name  Abu  Jafar,  Nahhaa, 
Tebreezj,  and  particularly  Soosene,  the  most  able  and  accurate 
of  all  those  who  have  attempted  this  inquiry. 

lite  diird  section  is  entitled,  '  De  cannmia  geneie  arf^umento 
pe^sonsqne 
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peraonaqne  qos  m  eo  tonqoam  Lebidt  amata  celebratnr  nomine 
proprio  et  geatilitio.' 

The  fouiib  eection  is  entitled,  '  De  canninia  materia  et  com~ 
positione,'' 

In  the  fitUi  section,  '  De  lingua  et  dicendi  genere'  shows,  that 
the  poem  is  written  in  pure  Arabic  ;  after  which  follows  a. concise 
euayon  the  diBerent  finires  of  the  diction. 

The  sixth  section,  '  De  metro  et  rhythmo  finali,'  relates  to  the 
metre,  which  is  of  the  kind  called  Kaamil,  or  the  full,  every  vetse 
terminating  in  the  syllables  humaa. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  Arabic  letter,  written  by  Professor 
BosenmiJller  to  the  author,  while  he  was  at  the  Seminarium 
Pastorale,  at  Wittenbe^  in  Prussia,  1819. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  present  book  is  merely  an  intro- 
duction to  the  proposed  commentaries  of  Mr.  Peiper.  We 
congratulate  oriental  scholars,  that  further  elucidation  is  thus 
about  to  be  given  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  .eastern  lore.  The 
continent  is  most  prolific  of  scholars  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. A  description,  however,  of  the  whole  body  of  oriental 
■cholara  in  Europe  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  at 
present  afibitl ;  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  attention  to  Germany, 
where  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  numbers,  and  have  by 
their  exertions  acquired  an  extended  renown. 

Austria  is  the  only  Gennan  country  in  which  the  oriental 
languages  are  studied  for  political  utility.  Prussia  has,  it  is  true, 
B  diplomatic  a^nt  at  Constantinople,  but  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  is  very  limited.  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  bor- 
dering immediately  on  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  of  course  in 
constant  commerce  with  them,  has  ]oae  sent  and  received  ambas- 
sadors ;  a  natural  consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  the 
languages,  through  which  affairs  were  frequently  transacted,  have 
received  the  attention  which  they  deserved.  Hence  Prince 
Kaunitz  proposed,  in  1753,  to  erect  an  oriental  academy  at 
Vienna,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  idea  carried  into 
execution  in  the  following  year.  Oriental  studies  were  begun 
and  pursued  in  the  other  German  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  inquiries  into  the  Old  Testament ;  for,  as  that  sacred 
volume  (written  in  Hebrew)  was  subjected  to  close  disquisition, 
it  became  necessary  to  cultivate  the  Jewish  language  ;  and  the  relics 
of  Hebrew  belnf;  insufficient  for  the  elucidation  of  some  obscure 
passages,  the  kindred  dialects,  commonly  called  the  Semitic, 
were  consulted  for  the  signification  of  otherwise  inexplicable 
Hebrew  words.  This,  and  the  study  of  the  oriental  translations  of 
the  bible  among  the  divines,  originated  more  general  inqniries 
into  sastem  literatore.    The  connection  between  the  Hebrew  and 
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Oriental  languitgea  continued  to  influeace  Bcfaolars  unUl  a  very 
recent  period,  and  the  idea  of  an  oriental  scholar,  ivho  was  no 
theologian,  was  regarded  as  a  delusion.  A  different  view  has, 
however,  since  been  taken,  and  oriental  learning  may  now  be 
pronounced  a  flourishing  branch  of  literature  in  Germany. 

Therebeingalaudable  anxiety  in  all  thegovemmentsofG^rmatiT, 
to  have  an  enlightened  and  meritorions  clergy,  it  is  indispensably 
required  of  every  theolc^ical  student,  that  he  devote  some  time  to 
the  Hebrew  language.  Professors  of  Hebrew  are  employed  in  all 
the  higher  schools,  and  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion on  their  knowledge  of  this  language,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  University.  A  chair  for  Oriental  and  Hebrew 
literature  is  established  at  each  of  the  Universities,  where  every 
^ility  is  aSbrded  for  the  prosecution  of  these  studies,  both  by 
their  professor,  properly  so  called,  and  the  professors  of  theok^ 
in  general,  Hebrew  dictionaries  and  gramroan  are  constantly 
appearing,  as  also  valuable  works  on  scriptural  and  other  writings, 
from  such  men  as  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  de  Wette,  Paulus,  &c. 
whose  names  are  a  sufficient  commendation  of  any  work  to  which 
they  are  aRixed,  The  metrical  science  of  the  Hebrews  has  been 
elucidated  by  Bellermnnn  of  Berlin,  Saalschiitz  of  Konigsberg,  and 
others ;  and  the  literary  history  by  Eichom,  Jahn,  de  Wette,  Au- 
gust!, &C.  The  attainment  of  Hebrew  learning  is  further  facili- 
tated in  several  universities  by  associations  of  scholars,  called 
Hebrew  bodies,  under  thedirection  of  aprofessor;  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  promote  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  kindred  latt- 
guages  as  much  as  possible. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Aramsau  dialect,  comprehending  the 
Syrian,  Chtddsan,  and  Samaritan.  The  Syrian,  which  was  for- 
merly much  attended  to  among  the  German  scholars,  is  now  com- 
paratively neglected,  and  the  dictionaries  very  imperfect;  though 
it  is  understood,  that  Professor  Bernstein  intends  to  supply  this 
defect  by  employinghisundoubted  ability  in  compiling  an  enlarged 
and  improved  Syrian  dictionary.  An  accountofthisancientlaD- 
guage  may  be  found  in  Wahl's  '  History  of  the  Eastern  languages.' 

I'he  ChaliJEean  has  been  illustrated  by  Vater,  Jahn,  Oberleitner 
and  others,  distinguished  as  general  oriental  scholais,  and  par' 
ticularly  Professor  Winer,  who  has  recently  published  a  grammar 
of  very  considerable  merit. 

The  Samaritan,  notwithstanding  its  literary  poverty,  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  Dr.  Gesenius,  who  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ivhich,  with  other  works  of  the  learned 
Docloron  Samaritan  theology,  have  met  with  universal  applause. 

The  Punic  and  Phcenician,  relics  of  which  are  preserved  on 
tombstones,  and  in  a  passage  of  Plautus's  '  Pcenulus,'  hsa  fonned 
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the  subject  of  Dr.  Bellerniann's  sagacious  inqoiries,  who  clearly 
proves  that  Uie  passage  in  Plautus  is  really  Punic.  Gesenius  has 
also  deciphered  a  Funic  inscriptioa,  and  Mr.  Kopp  of  Manheim, 
tiie  founder  of  Oriental  palaeography,  is  at  present  occupied  in 
similar  researches. 

Rabbinical  literature  is  now  comparatively  neglected.  The 
createst  scholar  of  later  times  in  this  ancient  language  was  the 
learned  0.  Tycbsen,  of  Rostock,  who  left  at  his  death  an  able  suc- 
cessor in  the  penon  of  his  pupil.  Professor  Hartmann  Dr.  Winer 
has  publishecl  a  Rabbinical  Chrestomathy,  and  Dr.  Ewald,  of  Er- 
langen,  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  same  subject. 
Professor  Koaegarten's  edition  of  a  Jewish  author*  is  also  deservedly 
approved  of  by  the  literati  of  Germany. 

The  Maltese  idiom  is  not  Punic,  but  merely  a  corruption  of  the 
Arabic,  as  has  been  fully  proved  by  Gesenius. 

The  Ethiopic,  likewise  an  Arabic  dialect,  is  principally 
known  through  the  researches  of  Ludolf,  a  German  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whose  writings  on  this  subject  have  not  yet  been 
surpassed.  Aller  his  time  the  language  was  long  neglected,  but 
is,  at  present,  again  exciting  the  attention  of  learned  men.  Dr. 
Dom  of  Leipsic  published  an  essay  on  the  Ethiopian  translation 
of  the  Psalter,  with  an  inquiry  into  Ethiopian  verbs.  He  was 
immediately  followed  by  Professor  Hupfeld,  of  Marburg,  who 
endeavoured  to  illustrate  some  chapters  ofthe  Ethiopian  grammar, 
and  shortly  after  appeared  a  treatise  on  Ethiopian  conjugations, 
by  Dr.  Drechsler  of  Erlangen. 

The  languages  above  enumerated,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  been  cultivated  with  reference  to  biblical  and  scientific  re- 
searches. The  Arabic,  however,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  lan- 
guages at  present  existing,  is  studied  throughout  Germany  with 
the  most  universal  assiduity ;  so  much  so,  that  a  knowledge  of 
Arabic  is  no  longer  received  as  evidence  of  extraordinary  learning. 
Printed  books,  grammars,  &c.,  of  this  language  were  formerly 
extremely  scarce,  owing  to  the  want  of  Arabic  characters ;  but 
Prussia  nes  set  alaudable  example  of  liberality  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  students,  by  procuring  types,  &c„  for  the  universities, 
whicharethusthe  principal  supports  of  Arabian  literature.  A  com- 
plete dictionary  is,  nevertheless,  still  wanted,  and  the  learned  Arabist, 
Profeisor  Freytag  of  Bonn,  has  taken  upon  himself  theduty  of  fup- 
Dishing  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Golias's  Lexicon,  for  which 
he  has  proved  himself  fuUyqualified  by  hisable  edition  ofthe  'Ha- 
masa,'  and  other  Arabic  writings.  Of  his  pupils,  Professor Heng- 
stenberg,  of  Berlin,  is  the  editor  of  '  Amrool-Kais's  Moallakah  ;' 

■  Aaron  Lbibri  Conine  Ltgu,  &c,  ltB»,  18S4. 
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and  Hareth's  '  Moallaka'  has  been  furniahed  by  Mr.  VallerB ;  and 
a  poem  of  MoteDabbi's  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Hont. 

At  the  PruEsian  univereity  of  Halle,  which  has  long  been  one  of 
the  first  seats  of  Oriental  study,  and  where  even  the  Chinese  is 
cultivated,  the  very  learned  Professor  Wahl  is  pursuing  the  course 
of  the  late  lamented' Professor  Vater,  of  the  same  university.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mentiiKi  Dr.  Gartz,  author  of  an  able  essay  on 
the  Arabic  inteipreten  of  Euclid. 

Greifswald  can  at  present  boast  the  possession  of  the  great 
oriental  linguist,  Professor  Kosegarten,  whose  previous  AJn^ic 
publications,  '  Amroo  ben  Kelthoom's  Moallakah,'  Sec.,  will  be 
crowned  by  the  edition  of  the  great  annals  of  '  Tabari,'  from  ori- 
ginal manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  Leydea  and  Berlin. 

At  the  university  of  Konigsberg,  Professor  Peter  von  Bohien  has 
excited  well-merited  attention  by  bis  edition  of  the  poem  '  Amali,' 
and  his  essay  on  Motenabbi,  the  Arabian  poet. 

FrofeEsor  Ideler  of  Berlin  has  afforded  a  clever  explanation 
of  the  Arabic  names  for  stan,  and  also  cleared  tbe  way  for  onr 
inquiries  into  oriental  chronology. 

In  the  university  of  Breslau,  Messrs.  Middeldorf,  Bernstein,  and 
Habicht  are  the  principal  orientalists.  The  first  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  literary  inBtitntiona  fouiided  by  the  Arabs  in  Spain ; 
the  second  has  presented  us  with  a  poem  of  Safi  Addeen's,  and 
other  works ;  and  the  third  has  published  an  Arabic  edition  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments ;'  which  consists  of  ten  octavo 
volumes.  The  Arabic  manuscript  was  sent  to  Professor  Ha- 
bicht by  his  Tunisian  friend,  Mardochay  Anrsgar,  with  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  while  studying  the  Arabic  at  Paris.  An- 
ragarwas  one  of  the  eastern  refugees  who  sought  an  asylum  io 
France,  during  the  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  attack  upon 
Egypt,  After  their  departure  fhtm  Paris,  an  epistolary  corre- 
spondence took  place,  which  Habicht  published  in  1624. 

Among  those  Arabic  scholars  of  Germany,  who  are  indefatigable 
in  their  endeavours  to  enlarge  the  field  of  meritorious  exertions, 
we  must  particularly  mention  the  venerable  Professor  Rosenmiiller 
of  Leipsic,  whose  services  in  Hebrew  literature  are  fully  equalled 
by  those  he  has  rendered  to  the  Arabic.  To  pass  over  his  small 
Arabic  grammar,  we  will  cite  his  edition  of  '  Zqhair's  Moal- 
lakah,' and  of  some,  till  then  unpublished,  proverbs  of  Meidani, 
from  a  fine  manuscript  copied  from  Reiske's,  and  furnished 
with  accurate  indexes,  now  in  the  Academic  library  of  l^eipsic. 
Thus  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  Grermany  is  in  want  of  Oriental 
libraries,  is  shown  to  be  unfounded.  The  students,  it  is  true, 
frequently  travel   to  other  countries,   as  England,  France  and 
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Itidy.  but  only  to  become  acqaainted  with  the  stores  of  other 
nations,  not  from  any  absence  of  information  at  home.  In  faf 
iher  proof  of  this  aasertioo  we  will  take  a  view  of  the  libraries 
in  Germany,  where  OrienUl  manoscripts  are  preserved.  To 
b^n,  thea,  with  the  AuBtrian  capital,  Vienna:  a  list  of  the  trea- 
sures contained  in  its  Ubrary  may  be  found  in  von  Hammer's 
Catalogue,  published  in  the  '  Fundf^ben  des  Orients.'  The 
library  at  Berlin  has  been  enriched  with  the  important  and  nu- 
merous manuscripts  of  the  late  Mr.  von  Dies,  Prussian  ambas- 
sador ai  Constantinople.  The  Etbiopic  and  Chinese  manuscript! 
have  been  long  since  described  by  Messrs.  Winkler  and  Klaproth. 
Dresden  also  possesses  no  inconnderable  portion  of  manuscripts. 
Professor  Frank  has  begun  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  at 
Miinchen,  in  Bavaria.  Hamburgh  possesses  numerous  Persian, 
Arabian,  and  other  Oriental  manuscripts,  most  of  which  were 
formerly  the  property  of  Hinckelmann,  editor  of  the  '  Koran,' 
and  Wolf,  author  of  the  Bibliotheca  Hebmica,  &c.  Here  also 
the  famous  collection  of  Rabbinical  books,  left  by  the  late  Rabbin 
Oppenheimer,  still  remains  exposed  for  sale.  The  principal,  how- 
ever, of  all  the  oriental  libraries  in  Germany  is  that  of  Gotha,  the 
capital  of  the  dukedom  of  the  same  name.  This  rich  collection 
was  made  by  the  celebrated,  but  unfortunate  Dr.  Seesen,  who,  tra- 
velling at  tne  charge  of  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha,  and  the  Crown- 
Prince  August,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  indefatigable  pursuits  in  the 
east.  An  account  of  these  manuscripts  is  begun  by  Dr.  Miiller 
of  Gotha,  who  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  his  descrip- 
tion of  oriental  coins,  a  science  originated  and  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  by  natives  of  Germany.  Among  others.  Pro- 
fessors Kehr,  Reiske  of  Leiptic,  Eichom  of  Gsttingen,  and  O. 
Tychsen  of  Rost&k,  have  particularly  forwarded  it  Mr.  Adierof 
Aitona  has  given  an  extremely  instructive  notice  of  the  collection 
of  medals  belonging  to  the  Cardinal  Borgia,  in  Yeletri,  near  Rome^ 
as  Professor  The.Cnr.  Tychsen  has  done  of  those  in  the  Gottingen 
Museum. 

But  to  resume;  we  are  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Rosenmiiller, 
after  having  written  a  very  good  Arabic  grammar,  contributed  to 
the  knowledge  of  MuBsulman  martial  law,  by  publishing,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  '  Analecta  Arsbica,'  a  treatise  of  Coduri,  from 
a  manuscript  at  Dresden,  where  M.  Beigel,  a  clever  Arabist,  is 
etill  living. 

The  University  of  Gottingen,  though  lately  deprived  of  an 
Arabic  scholar,  in  the  Person  of  Professor  Eicbom,  still  possesses 
Tychsen  and  Ewald.  The  metrical  science  of  the  Arabs  bad  been 
much  neglected ;  Clericus's  '  Prosodia  Arabics,'  compiled  from 
Arabic  authors,  in  their  own  intricate  anphilosophic  manner,  and 
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Jones's  equally  dark  essay,  being  the  only  books  of  any  value  bo 
the  subject.  Professor  Freitag,  itnd  one  of  his  pupils,  have 
ofiered  soine  valuable  hints  on  Arabian  prosody ;  but  EwaM,  fol- 
lowing Hermann's  principles  on  Greek  metrical  science,  has 
laboured  to  reduce  that  of  the  Arabs  to  certain  philosophical 
rules,  and  \te  think  he  has,  in  great  measure,  succeeded. 

Schiiurrer,  an  Arafaist  of  deep  learning,  who  belonged  to  the 
University  of  Tilbingen,  and  died  in  1823,  was  the  auUior  of  the 
'.BibliothecaArabica,'  awork  which  would  alone  rank  him  among 
the  first  of  his  contemporary  scholars.  The  same  University  has 
to  lament  the  loss  of  an  equally  learned  professor — Conz,  whose 
VEurious  poetical  translations  from  the  Arabic  are  highly  deserving 
of  notice. 

The  UoiverBity  of  Heidelbei^,  in  Baden,  possesses  Dr.  Paulus, 
formerly  professor  of  oriental  literature  at  Jena,  and  who,  after 
his  voyage  to  England,  published  an  edition  of  Saadia  Gaon'a 
Arabic  translations  of  '  Isaias,'  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts, 
(Jena,  1790).  He  also  has  published  a  small  Arabic  grammar, 
and  Abdallatiph's  description  of  Egypt. 

'  Jena,  in  the  grand  dukedom  of  Weimar,  not  long  since  possessed 
Dr.  Kosegarten,  under  whose  auspices  several  scholars  were 
formed;  among  them  we  may  notice  Apetz,  the  pubhsher  of 
Ebn.  Batali's  description  of  Malabar  fJena,  1819), 

At  the  University  of  Marburg,  io  Hesse  Cassel,  Professor  Ar- 
nold! greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  IhufesBor  Melchior  Hart- 
mann,  still  there,  has  edited  an  useful  essay  on  Edrissi's  Africa 
(Gott  179()). 

Eriangen,  one  of  the  Bavarian  Universities,  where  the  chair  of 
oriental  literature  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Kance,  may  be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of  Dr.  RUckert, 
whose  numerous  poetic  translations,  and  particulariy  his  transla- 
tion of  a  part  of  Hariri's  rhetorical  work,  prove  his  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Arabic  language.  Without  such  acquatotance, 
he  could  not  have  produced  a  translation  in  which  the  rhymed 
prose  of  the  author  is  imitated  with  a  fiexibility  hitherto  un- 
heard of. 

One  more  Crerman  country  remains  to  be  noticed.  We  have 
already  observed  that  Austria  is  by  no  means  void  of  oriental 
scholars,  and  it  still  continues  to  encisurage  the  study.  F.  von 
Dombay  has  deserved  well  by  his  grammar  of  the  Moorish  Arabic, 
and  a  history  of  the  Mauntanian  kings.  The  late  Dr.  Jahn's 
Arabic  chrestomathy  and  grammar-  were  universally  admired,  as 
also  that  of  Oberleitner;  nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  M.von 
Kosenzweig's  edition  of  the  poem,  commonly  called  '  Borda.' 
The  most  distinguiabed,  however,  df  oriental  scholars,  is  M.  von 
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Hammer,*  whose  long  residence  in  the.  ewt,  as  member  of  the 
Austrian  legation  at  CoDstantinople,  gsve  bim  facilities  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turjiish  laneuages. — 
Besides  his  translation  of  Montenabbi's  Divan,  &c.,  he  nas  given 
many  proo&  of  his  deep  Arabic  learning,  in  a  work  edited  under 
his  direction,  but  now,  unfortunately,  discontinued,  called  the 
*  Fundgruben  des  Orients,'  (the  mines  of  the  east).  This  ad- 
mirable work  was  preceded  by  numerous  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
as  the  '  Orientalische  und  Ex^tische  Bibliotbek, '  (Jena,  1772), 
edited  by  Hirt ;  '  Repertoriuro  lur  Biblische  und  Morgenlandische 
Literatur,'  (Leipz.  1777),  by  Eichom;  ' Magazin  f iir die  Biblisch- 
Onentalische  Literatur,'  (Konigsberg,  1759),  by  Basse  ; 
•Orientalische  und  Exegetiscbe  BibUothek,'  (Gotba,  17S6),  by 
Paulus,  Michaelis,  &c.  &c. 

From  the  rich  and  powerful  language  of  the  Koran,  and  the 
Beduins,  we  now  come  to  the  melodious  Persian,  which,  totally 
differing  from  the  Semitic  dialects,  bears  a  close  affinity  to  the 
Greek  and  German,  a  circumstance  which  has  stimulated  the 
inquiries  of  many  eminent  scholars  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 
Professor  Wahl  of  Halle  and  Professor  Frank  have  published 
some  clever  essays  on  the  subject ;  the  best  inquiries,  however, 
have  been  made  by  von  Hammer,  who  is  about  to  present  us  with 
a  list  of  four  thousand  Persian  words,  perfectly  agreeing  with 
an  equal  number  of  Grennan. 

Persian  literature  has  long  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among  tht 
scholars  of  Germany.  Dombay  of  Vienna  andWilken'of  Berlin 
have  afibtded  elaborate  Persian  graomiais.  Professor  Rosenmiil- 
ler  has  written  on  the  Persian  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
Bohlen  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  biblical  subjects  in  this 
language.  Kosegarten  is  the  editor  of  a  Persian  poem,  in  his 
'Tnga  Carminum  Onentalium.'  Rosenzweig  has  edited  Giami's 
'  Fussuf  und  Suleicha ;'  Professor  Gorres  has  translated  Ferdousi's 
'  Sbahnameh ;'  von  Hammer  the  poems  of  Hafiz ;  Dorn  S&din's 
'  Goolistan ;'  and  Professor  Wahl  is  occupied  with  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  '  Shahnameh.' 

The  inscriptions  found  at  Persepolis,  Babylon,  &c.,  have  long 
been  unexplained  ;  but  Professor  Tychsen,  of  Rostock,  has  ap- 
plied himself  with  some  success  to  this  intricate  writing ;  and 
I)r.  Grotefend,  of  Hanover,  has  prosecuted  the  inquiry  with  a 
perseverance  which  has  secured  his  object  He  has  shown  that 
the  inscriptbns  of  Persepolis  are  to  be  referred  to  Cyrus  and 
Darius,  and  that  the  Zend  language,  found  in  Zoroaster's  works, 
is  not  BO  invention  of  modem  times,  as  bad  been  imagined. 
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We  now  proceed  to  Turkish  liteistare,  which  wu  coltivHted, 
Mrticularly  in  Austria,  where  Menioiky,  the  author  of  the 
Turkish  dictionary,  publitfasd  various  works  of  the  saoie  kind. 
Professor  Kosegortan  has  pubhghed  a  Turkish  poem,  and  Tho- 
luk  has  also  translated  from  the  same  leaguago;  but  the  ereatest 
scholar  in  this  difficult  language  is  von  Hammer  of  Vienna, 
author  of  the  '  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  translatw  of 
'  Baki's  Divoa,'  and  other  works. 

The  study  of  hieroglyphics,  which  had  long  been  fruitlessly 
pursued,  has  at  length  proceeded  so  far,  that  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  all  bcnat  of  having  found  the  ke^  to  the  ancient 
Egyptian  writing ;  and  the  names  of  Young,  Champollion,  and 
Spohn,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Spohn,  on  eminent  classical 
scholar,  late  Professor  at  Leipzig,  studied  the  Oriental  dia- 
lects, especially  the  Coptic ;  and,  after  strenuouB  exertions,  he 
succeeded  so  iar  as  to  give  an  ezplajiation  of  the  Bosetta  in- 
scription. In  consequence  of  this,  nieroglyphic  rolls  were  sent  to 
him  (rom  Berlin,  where  there  are  several,  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Count  von  Minutoli.  *  Professor  Spohn  was  about  to  publish  a 
large  work  on  the  subject  of  bierogtyphics,  explanatory  of  his 
priuciples  of  deciphering  them,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease. 
His  works  were  delivered  to  Professor  Sey&rth,  of  the  seme  nni- 
versity,  under  whose  inspection  they  were  published.  The  prin- 
cipal IS  entitled,  '  Rudimenta  H'eroglyphices,'  published  in  1^5. 
The  principles  here  laid  down  are  different  from  Champoliion's, 
and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  which  has  put  forth  the  best  founded 
system.  But  Seyfiarth,  at  the  expense  of  the  Soxonian  govern- 
ment, undertook  a  literary  jouTney  to  France  and  Italy,  where 
he  found  some  important  documents  concerning  Celtic  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  Celtic  language  studied  with 
a  greater  degree  of  application  than  has  been  oith^rto  giveo 
to  it. 

Hie  hieroglyphics  have  been  sometimes,  thongh  without  any  foun- 
dation, compared  with  the  Chinese,  which  venerable  language 
has  a  considerable  number  of  admirers.  Dr.-Hager,  a  German, 
Dr.  Montucci,  residing  at  Dresden,  and  Mr.  Jul.  Klaproth,  a 
native  of  Prussia,  have  given  memorable  proofs  of  their  Chinese 

'  Many  other  leirned  men  (nrellcd  to  tbe  eut  for  scicDtiflc  purpoKi  :  Meura 
Ehrenberg  ud  Hnnpricb,  Probstor  Scholi,  ud  Mr.  Biippal  of  Fnnkbrt,  tba  wall- 
known  Afrinn  Iniellar.  Ttie  aeotr^bical  Society  ol  Frukforl,  in  ordn-  to  ihow  iU 
Beiiis  ol  the  kind  kad  condBKcnding  Ktlentian  of  [tie  Piihi  of  Egypt  to  Ur.  RUppel, 
sent  him  i,  diploma,  etecling  him  to  hanoraty  member  of  (be  Society.  But  tbe  Puh« 
was  highly  oSauded,  that  an  iDfldal  p«c^l«  aWld  bavi  alected  bin,  ■  moaaicfa  of  tht 
lailhfwl,  *  Bsmbtr  of  thair  Socialy. 
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learning.  1^0  Prussian  government,  bo  diatingniBhod  for  its  ge- 
neral encouragement  of  oriental  literature,  is  equally  praise- 
worthy for  the  protection  shown  to  the  Chinese.  Two  Chinese 
youths,  Assing  and  Hass,  who  came  to  Prussia  in  1823,  and 
some  time  afterwards  embraced  Christianity,  were  settled  by  the 
Prussian  government  in  the  University  of  Halle,  where  they 
taught  the  Chinese  language.  One  of  their  pupils,  Mr.  Schott* 
has  since  given  proofs  of  his  successful  application,  by  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Chinese  into  German.  The  Baron  von  Humboldt 
has  published  a  learned  letter  on  the  Chinese  language. 

The  Sanscrit  language  has  been  long  unjustly  neglected,  but 
now  begins  to  excite  attention  both  in  France  and  Germany,  in 
which  latter  country  it  b  of  the  more  interest,  by  reason  of  the 
undoubted  affinity  between  Indian  and  German.  This  matter 
was  ably  discussed  by  the  learned  Professor  Bopp,  of  Berlin, 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Bavarian  government,  visited  tJie 
Oriental  Institutions  of  France  and  England.  A  work  of  his,  en- 
titled '  Nalus,"  &c.,  exhibiting  a  poem  of  the  Mahabharat,  was 
printed  at  London,  in  1819,  owing  to  the  want  of  Sanscrit 
type  in  Germany,  a  circumstance  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  language.  Professor  Frank,  who  enjoyed,  Uke 
Professor  Bopp,  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  studies  in  France 
and  England,  by  means  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  surmounted  the 
impediment  just  alluded  to,  by  the  incredible  labour  of  cutting 
his  Chrestomathy  and  Grammar  in  stone,  and  publishing  them 
by  the  help  of  lithographic  printing,  which  was  also  made  use  of 
by  Professor  Bernstein,  who,  in  1823,  published  a  piece  of  the 
Hetoopades.  Such  endeavours  are,  however,  no  longer  necessary, 
Prussia  having  provided  Sanscrit  types  of  the  utmost  beauty. 
Professor  Schlegel,  of  Bonn,  was  intrusted  with  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  casting  of  these  types,  which  task  he  performed 
with  perfect  success.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  '  Bbaghavad  Geta,' 
and  the  periodical  entitled  *  Indische  Bibliothek.'  The  whole 
*  Hamayana'  is  also  destined  for  publication  by  the  same  eminent 
scholar.  Professor  Frank's  Sanscrit  Grammar,  tfte  first  that 
appeared  in  Germany,  has  been  followed  by  that  of  M.  Bopp, 
which  has  just  been  published,  and  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Dr.  Rosen  and  Professor  Ewald  have  followed  in  the  way 
thus  marked  out  for  them.  The  former  has  edited  a  work, 
called  ■  Radices  Sanscritas,'  and  the  latter  an  essay  on  Sanscrit 
metres.  Baron  von  Humboldt  has  written  an  essay  on  the  San- 
scrit language,  in  the  periodical  above-mentioned,  edited  by 
Schlegel. 

We  hope  that  the  zeal  for  Oriental  learning,  thus  sliown  to 

exist 
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exist  in  Germany,  will  meet  with  no  obstacle,  bat  proceed  vith 
all  the  sacceu  which  we  are  entitled  to  anticipate.  We  shall, 
probably,  hereafter  undertake  a  further  elucidation  of  the  sabject. 


Art.  XII. — Corpuf  Scriptorum  Hutorux  Byzantiiut:  editio 
emendatior  et  copiosior,  conailio  B.  G.  Ntebuhri,  C.  F.,  in- 
stituta,  opera  ejusdem  Niebuhri,  Imm.  Bekkeri,  L  Schopeni, 
G.  Dindorfii,  aliommque  Philologoram  parata.  Pars  111. 
AgfUhia*.     Bonnm.     1828. 

ANEW  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians  was  announced  by 
subscription  last  year,  under  the  editorship  of  the  celebrated 
Professor  Ntebuhrof  Bonn.  It  had  been  foralongtimedifficultor 
almost  impossible  to  procure  any  copy  of  the  Paris  edition,  which 
by  the  by  is  replete  with  errors ;  the  V  enice  edition  is  a  bad  reprint 
of  the  Paris  edition,  and, as  sucb.very  high  in  price;  besidesiseveral 
manuscripts  have  been  found,  since  the  Paris  edition  bos  been 

Eublished,  which  were  capable  of  giving  to  a  new  Corpus  ScripL 
[istor.  Byzant.  a  decided  preference  over  the  French  edition.  It 
is  superfluous  to  add,  that  the  new  edition  was  sure  to  have  the 
advantage  of  a  more  correct  text,  and  more  accurate  Latin  trans- 
lations, as,  from  the  progress  of  classical  knowledge  iu  Germany, 
this  merit  is  well  known  to  belong  invariably  to  German  editions. 
We,  therefore,  confidently  anticipated  the  complete  success  of 
the  undertaking;  the  more  so,  as  Niebuhr's  name  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  its  proper  execution.  The  barbarous 
power,  which  has  established  itself  on  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  is  at  this  moment  attracting  such  universal  attention,  that 
the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  acquires  a  new  interest,  and 
commands  even  a  more  serious  investigation  from  those  who  wish 
to  connect  the  history  of  the  nxeneration  of  Greece,  by  an  inter- 
mediate link,  with  the  history  of  ancient  Greece. 

The  principal  co-editor  of  Niebuhr  is  Immannel  Bekker,  well 
known  in  England  by  his  excellent  edition  of  PUto  and  Ari- 
stophanes, &c.,  and  G.  Dindorf,  to  whom  we  owe  the  four  last 
volumes  of  '  Invemitzii  Aristophanes,'  and  who  published  lately 
anew  edition  of  '  Athensus  Deipnosophista :'  the  latter  work 
will  be  completed  in  five  volumes,  of  which  three  have  already 
appeared.  To  judge  from  these,  we  should  at  once  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  new  edition  over  the  ill-digested,  voluminous  and 
expensive  edition  of  Schweighiiuser. 
The  first  volume  of  the  Corpus  Script  Hist.  Byzaot.  has  jnst 

been 
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been  published ;  it  will  form  Para'III.  in  the  coUecdon,  as  Proco- 
pius  must  necessarily  precede  it.  It  contwns  Agathias,  and  is 
dedicated  by  Profescm  Niebnbr  to  his  friend  and  co-editor 
Bekker,  '  samma  in  recenaeBdis  Grfficorum  scHptis  nrtifici  ut' 
apud  postoos  anricitke  numutnentumexstet'et  nova  ByzanCinorum 
editio  fansto  omine  prodeat'  These  wArds  btin^  to  -aat  recol-* 
lection  those  noble  words  of  aSection  and  fnendsftip  towarda 
Savigny,  in  Niebnhr's  preface  to  bis  HiEtory.^f  Kome.  The  pre- 
face u>  Agathias,  page  1-^12,  tells  tia,'  that  J;  Classen,  a  pupil 
of  Hermann,  asHisted  Niebilhr  materiallyln  revising  the  text  of 
the  author.  The  tianslation  of  Pelrsona  was  found  almost  u 
■uefiit  aa  a  new.  oodgx  gf  Agathias,  especially  as  the  defects  of 
Vulcaniua^s  translation  could  easily  be  supplied  frnm  iL  But 
the  '  Codex  Rdidigenmos^  itself,  from  which  the  translatwhof 
Persona  has  been  made,  and  which  Vulcanius,  in  the  year  1594, 
was  unable  to  obtain,  was  found  out  again,  aDd>'»eDtto  Niebuhr 
by  Professor  Passow-at  Breslaa.  Nothing  then  Fernained'battn 
c»>llate  it  with  the  Oodex  Lugdonensid,  which  was,,  -indaed^  doneu 
It  now  appears  tliat  the  various  levdinm,  Df  the  printed  ieditions, 
had  their  origin  chiefly  \a,  the  edition  cvVuleabitis. 

Schopen,  en  accomplished  schotar  of  Boinn,  has  iindertaksn  to 
correct  tbe  proo&  witb  the  most  minute  care  a»d  attention;  with- 
respect  to  orthography  and  accents,  the  same  systemwil)  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  We  cannot  andeistsnd  the  necessity  for  tiim> 
uniformity  in  orthograpfay  of  Byzantine  authors,  whol  have  WQttfa 
at  the  distance  of  several  centuries  from  each  other:  if  the  ortho- 

Saphy  of  the  particular  age  of  each  author  had  been  preserved, 
en  this  Corpus  Script.  Hist.  Byzant.  would,  also,  have  the 
merit  of  diplomatic  accuracy,  wliicUi  in  euf  dpiuibti^'is -not 
minimi mometUi.    ■  ■  '.    -. 

From  page  13 — 20,  a  short  account  of  Agaihiaa  iv  i^veni.  -  -  He 
was  bom  at  Myrina  in  jEolts,  on  the  cgast.of  jkaia  Minor,  (An- 
b^ly  336  afler  Christ.  He  studvsd  at  Alexandtta,"and.wteC  in 
the  year  554,  to  Constantinople.  He.  possessed  some  talent  ibr 
poetry,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  amorous  eSitsions,  which  he  col- 
lected in  nine  books,  under  the  title  of '  Daphniaca.'  A  eoUection 
of  epigrams,  in  seven  books,  was  also  made  by  him,  of  which,  a 

Seat  number  arc  still  extant ;  he  probably  wrote  hia  history  after 
e  death  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  It  coatains.  in  £ve  books, 
an  account  of  his  own  times,  from  the  wars  of  Narses  tO  the 
death  of  Chosroe,  the  king  of  Persia.  His  work  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  Persia ;  he  compiled  his  narrative  from 
Peniaa  authorities,  '  i*  v£v  w»f*  atpimv  syyey^aixiyHv,'  p.  125.  No 
dpobt,  therefore,  but  that  he  understood  the  Persian  language. 
He  writes,  perhaps,  with  more  regard  for  the  truth,  than  poets 
ToL,  1.  NO.  II.  s  r  an 
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are  vont^  to  do;  bat,  his  style  ts  pompous  and  full  of  a&ctation, 
Bod  his  narrative  continuaUy  toterspersed  with  common-place 
reflections.  The  mediocrity  of  a  bastard  time  is  clinging  faat  to 
bitn;  and  tbe  highest  stretch  of  bis  ambition  seems  to  have  beea 
to  imitate  the  ancient  vrite»,  By  bith  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  Christian,  and  probably  piided  himself  upon  bia  orthodoxy; 
for  when  be  mentioned  that  the  Franks  were  Christians,  he 
adds,  '  xal  r^  ifS'orzTji  x?'*i*-^*°^  Sa^fi.'  His  remintsceiices  of 
the  Homeric  poems  supplied  him  with  a  lacge  stock  of  epic  words, 
vbicb  swim  on  the  smooth  sur&ce  of  his  narrative,  like  heavy  logs 
(sesquipedalia  verba)  upon  stagnant  water.  This  misapplication 
df  Homeric  expressions  leads  us  tp  suggest,  at  page  72,  instead 
of  '  ivivftis  Ts  hwiau  t^  tSo^i,'  iti'ovifi  vtL  kviaa/T^a  r^  Hdpii ; 
the  translation  slips  altogether  over  the  words  r«  jviVm  ;  and  page 
Q6,  we  should  write  M»iMar«  instead  of  the  Ktr^iiaree  of  the  volg. 
From  page  336  to  356,  follow   tbe  notes  of  Vulcanius ;  and 

Eiges  359  to  396,  ere  taken  up  with  the  epigrams,  which  we  should 
v/e  been  soiry  to  lose  in  the  newedition.  The  whole  concludes 
with  an  Index  rerum  et  nominmn,  and  a  very  useful  Index  Grse- 
citatis  in  Agatbis  historias.  It  is  sbown  that  some  passages  are 
almost  literally  taken  from  Thucydides.  We  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  work  of  Agathias  is,  in  point  of  learning  and  diction,  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  age  in  whicn  he  lived ;  few  men  at  Alexandria, 
or  at  Constantinople,  may  have  surpassed  him  as  a  writer.  The 
typographical  portion  of  the  new  edition  is  exctJlent 


AaT.  Xni-^-CoIecdtm  de  lot  l^iagea  y  Detcubrimieittaa,  que 
kuneronpor  Mar  hi  EipaHolei,  deadefinta  del  Sigh  XV",  C<m 
Dariot  Vocttmentoa  ineditoa  concemientea  d  la  HittoTia  de  la 

-  Marina  Cattellana,  y  de  lot  Ettabtedmientot  Espanolesin 
Indwu,  coordinada  e  ihutrada  por  Don  Martin  Femajidez 
de  Navarrete,  de  la  Orden  de  San  Juan,  Secretario  de  S.  M., 
Ministro  Jubilado  del  Consejo  Supremo  de  la  Guerra,  Director 
Interino  del  Deposito  Hidrograbco,  Individuo  de  Numero  de 
las  Re&les  Academias  Espanola  y  de  la  Historia,  Consiliario 
y  Secretario  de  la  de  San  Fernando.  Tomo  i.  l^iaget  de 
Colon,  AlmiTantazgo  de  CaxtUla. — Tomo  ii.  Docummtot  de 
Colon,  y  da  lot  Primeraa  Pobtacionea.     Madrid.  1825. 

Collection  of  the  Voyages  and  Ditcoveriea  which  the  SpaBiard* 
made  by  Sea,  from  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  with 
variotu  Documenta,  hitherto  unedited,  relating  to  the  Hitlory 
of  the  Gaelillian  Marine,  and  of  the  Spauia^  EttabUthmenU, 
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til  the  India.    Arranged  and  illnstnited  by  Don  Martin  Fer^ 
nandez  de  Navarrete,  &c.  &c. 

THESE  volumes,  which  are  printed  at  the  Royal  Priqting- 
office,  and  at  the  king's  expense,  are  dedicated  to  FeadiBsni^ 
VII.,  as  a  work  vhich  '  conciliates  and  connectB  the  right*  of  bis 
august  throne  with  the  glories  of  the  Spanish  nation;'  in  which 

EQiDt  of  view  it  appears  that  the  king  binuetf  regards  it.  A  coli 
«tion  of  original  and  authentic  documents  rdnting  to  the  dis- 
covery and  conquest  of  America  could  not,  it  was  thought,  be 
brought  forward  at  a  more  appropriate  time  than  the  presenti 
when  it  might  '  tend  so  powerfully'  to  the  reclaiming  of  umat  has 
been  usurf^, — to  the  support  of  truth  and  justice, — to  seal  the 
lips  of  calumny,  and  to  expose  the  sophistries  of  disloyalty  and  of 
ambition ;  in  fine,  to  pluck  the  mask  from  certain  venal  whtera, 
who,  under  the  semblance  of  philosophism,  are  cobtributing  to 
diSuse  the  corrupt  principles  and  manners  of  the  ase.'  It  might, 
indeed,  be  sufficient,  SeBor  Navarrete  says,  for  remting  the  im« 
postures  and  calumnies  with  which  modem  writets  have  sought  to 
disparage  the  Spanish  discoverers  and  conquerors,  if  be  merely 
referred  them  to  the  Impartial  Reflections  upon  the  humanity  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  which  the  Abate  D.  Juan  Nuix  pub-. 
Itshed  in  Italian,  against  the  pretended  philosophers  and  polittT 
cians,  and  in  illustration  of  the  histories  of  Raynfdand  Kobertaon. 
'  But  ignorance  is  obstinate,  and  venality,  Corruption  of  manners^ 
libertinism,  and  the  foulest  vices  have  connected  themselves  with 
the  principles  of  a  certain  false  and  pernicious  philosophy,  which 
has  perturbed  the  whole  world,  throwing  it  into  revolutions  and 
fearful  changes,  and  sowing  hatred  and  discord  among  breUiren, 
whom  their  common  origin,  religion,  manners,  language,  laws,  and 
interests  ought  always  to  have  united.'  The  object  had  been  to 
deceive  and  divide  them ;  and  he  therefore  would  expose  the 
artifices,  falsehood,  and  malignant  tDtenttoo  of  these  apostles  of 
discord.  The  Indians,  indeed,  comparing  the  present  times  with 
the  past,  are  sensible  under  how  merciful  and  benign  a  superintend- 
ence they  had  heretofore  lived,  and  therefore,  '  although  they 
are  the  aboriginals  of  the  country,  the  legitimate  descendants  of 
those  who  were  subjects  of  the  Incas,  and  of  the  Mexican  kings, 
they  have  not  endeavoured  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the  kings 
of  Spain,  the  lawfulness  of  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  right  of 
priority  in  the  discovery,  by  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  mora 
than  three  centuries,  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  uniterse  ;  they  understand  that  those  who  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion  solely  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  their  own  ambition 
and  rapacity,  are  preparing  for  them  what  will  be  oppresuon  in- 
2^2  deed, 
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deed.  The  Indian*,  therefore,  pfeMtre  in  thar  breasts '  that  gra- 
titude and  loyalty  1o  their  sovereign  which  belong  to  the  candour 
and  to  the  nobleness  of  their  character.' 

Hopes  as  flattering,  and  with  just  as  little  foundation,  are  ez- 
premed  also  concerning  the  Spuiidi  Americans.  A  French  trans- 
lator has  commilted  what  mppKon,  at  Madrid,  the  extraordinary 
ofience  of  characterizing  as  horrible,  'the  melancholy  evenu, 
(lot  daa*tre$,)  which  occurred  more  than  three  oenturies  ago  in  a 
remote  conquest,  and  in  countries  so  extensive  and  remote  frtwa 
each  other  !  *  Is,  then,'  exclums  Senor  Navarrete,  '  Heman 
Cortes  to  be  compared  with  Robespierre,  or  Pizarro  with  Marat  ? 
Who,  in  such  a  parallel,  would  be  the  monsters  thirsting  for  gold 
and  for  blood,  of  whom  this  French  translator  speaks  ?  He  ^Is 
the  age  of  Columbus  and  of  our  first  discoverers  a  tissue  of  igno- 
rance and  of  superstition,  without  considering  thatit  was  not  then, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the  midst  of 
cultivated  Europe,  that  uiese  ferocious  demagogues  raised  their 
flonbitious  heads.  And  in  what,  at  last,  has  this  fatal  revolution 
ended,  which  attempted,  like  Mahommed  with  his  scimetar,  to 
take  possession  of  the  world,  carrying  desolation  and  misery  every 
where  P  What  have  the  sparics  prodnced  which  were  sent  ibrth  from 
that  destructive  volcano,  and  rapidly  spread  a  lurid  light  over 
Spain,  and  Nt^les,  and  Piedmont,  and  Portugal  P  All  has  past 
away  like  a  shadow,  leaving  nothing  but  grief  and  repentance. 
These  examples  ought  to  operate  as  a  warning  upon  the  Spanish 
Americans,  and  m^e  them  cautious  not  to  let  themselves  be  led 
astray  and  seduced  by  fantasms  and  delusions,  which  are  now 
dieciedited  and  abhorred  in  Europe.  Experimce  is  the  great  nn- 
decover ;  and  when  it  tears  away  the  veil  wMch  now  blinds  the 
inh^itantsoftbosecountries,  they  will  cnrie  the  people  who  have 
so  perfiduMisly  endeavoured  to  impoverish  them,  and  rule  over 
tft«n  by  their  mercantile  traffic  and  their  cunning  inventions,  sepa.- 
tating  them  from  their  mother-country,  and  inspiring  them  with 
a  spirit  of  hatred  and  vengeance  against  their  European  brethren ; 
concealing  or  disfiguring  Oie  virtues  which  made  their  ancestcwa 
•o  respectable,  in  order  that  they  may  no  longer  sene  for  ex- 
amples for  their  descendants ;  for  they  well  know  that  a  corrupt 
and  effeminate  people  may  with  greater  ease  be  subjected  and 
enslaved.  But  this  they  will  not  effect,  if  the  honour,  the  inte- 
grity, the  love  for  their  country,  and  tfie  loyalty  to  their  sovereign, 
virtues  which  constituted  the  character  of  Uie  Spaniards  in  the 
age  of  the  Catholic  kings,  are  preserved  with  the  same  vigour 
and  spirit  in  their  children  and  descendants.' 

It  is  fitting  that  this  passage  should  be  presented  in  a  reviewal 
of  Senor  Navarrete's  worit,  not  with  any  feeling  of  disrespei^  or 

resentment 
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resentihent  toww^s  tbe  aothor,  but  because  it  is  imdoubtedly 
that  part  of  the  whole  work  which  will  be  most  cordially  Bdmired 
and  approved  by  its  royal  patron.  For  the  same  reason  we  must 
notice  the  follDwine  passage : — '  The  Spaniards,  notwithstanding 
the  malignant  violence  with  which  tfaey  are  calumniated;  the 
Spaniards  are  not  the  people  who,  in  their  conquests  beyond  the 
sea,  have  tiirthest  overslept  the  limits  which  are  prescribed .  by 
humanity  and  by  (he  laws  of  war.  Did  the  English  treat  better 
the  Indians  of  Canada,  and  of  the  countries  whicli  now  constitute 
what  are  called  the  United  States,  when  it  conquered  them  P  Hoa 
Jamaica  experienced  more  humanity  or  better  treatment?  And  in 
Hindostan,  have  they  not,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  that 
region,  exterminated  millions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  with  gun- 
powder and  with  the  sword  ?' — This  also  must  be  a  rich  passage 
for  King  Ferdinand,  who,  veay  probably,  may  not  know  that 
Canada  was  conquered  by  the  English,  not  from  the  Indians,  but 
from  the  French,  and  that  its  conquest,  therefore,  did  not  cost  a 
score  (^  Indian  lives ;  that  in  the  whole  occupation  and  settle* 
ment,  or,  if  be  pleases,  conquest,  of  British  America,  not  sO 
many  of  the  savages  have  perished  in  war,  or  in  captivity,  as 
were  consumed  during  the  course  of  a  single  year, — nay,  of  a 
single  month,  in  Hispaniola,  under  the  system  which  Columbus 
inboduced ;  and  that  when  the  Enriish  obtained  possession  tji 
Jamaica,  they  certainly  are  not  lialue  to  the  reproach  of  bavioe 
treated  the  Indiana  with  inhumanity, — for  none  were  found 
there : — the  whole  race  had  been  destroyed.  With  regard  to  Hin- 
dostan, the  history  of  the  British  dominion  there  is  before  the 
world  ;  and  if  ever  distant  dominion  may  be  considered  a  blessing 
to  the  people  who  are  subjected  to  it,  it  is  there.  But  a  little  of 
the  Prolago  QaUaio  may  be  excused,  as  well  as  expected,  in  a 
work  which  appears  under  such  patronage  :*— and  much  more 
midit  be  excused  for  the  sake  of  so  valuable  a  work. 

Somewhat  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  plan  for  a  history  of 
the  Spanish  marine,  upon  a  most  extensive  scale  and  complicated 
scheme,  was  laid  before  the  ministry  by  D.  Josef  de  Vaqps  y 
Ponci,  who  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  sea  service.  It 
was  referred  to  General  D.  Josef  Varela,  by  the  king's  orders; 
and  his  opinion  was,  that  the  projector  should  confine  himself  to 
the  military  and  political  part  of  the  subject ;  that  the  scientific  par^ 
relating  to  navigation,  naval  architecture,  and  other  colkUeral 
subjects,  should  be  treated  in  separate  dissertations  by  other 
persons  whom  he  proposes  as  competent  to  the  task ;  and  that 
another  officer  should  be  appointed  to  publish  a  collection  of  the 
early  voyages  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  present  editor  being  in- 
tended 
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tended  for  this  part  of  the  umtertaking.  But  the  first  thing  ne- 
fceaiarywaa  td  collect  the  materials.  S^or  Navarretewascomiiiis- 
ttaned  to  examine  the  drchives  and  libraries,  private  as  well  as 
public,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nautical  library  at  Cadiz, 
for  which  transcripts  were  to  be  made  from  whatever  papers 
might  seem  necessary  or  useful  in  such  an  establishment.  Id 
this  work  he  was  emplored  till  the  war,  first  with  revolutionary 
France,  and  then  with  England,  brought  with  it  other  cares  for 
Ute  government,  and  other  employments  for  these  military  and 
Baval  men  of  letters.  Then  came  the  great  national  stru^le 
against  the  most  insolent  usurpation  that  ever  was  attempted  in 
the  wantonness  of  power.  In  that  war  many  and  fatal  proofs 
are  given  of  the  insecuiity  to  which  archives  are  exposed,  and 
the  danger  of  delaying  those  national  collections,  in  which  alone 
the  materials  for  authentic  history  can  be  preserved.  Among  the 
many  deplorable  losses  of  the  kind,  Seoor  Navarrete  notices,  as 
especially  to  be  regretted,  that  of  the  archives  of  Arragon,  which 
were  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  were  destroyed  by  the  bom- 
bardment during  the  second  si^e  of  Zaragoza ;  and  that  of  the 
two  great  libraries  at  Valencia,  (the  aDiversity^s  and  the  arch- 
bishop's,) containing  the  collections  and  papers  of  Bayer  and 
MuDOZ,  which  were  in  like  manner  4estroyed  when  that  city  was 
destroyed  by  Marshal  Suchet.  Other  collections  suffered  under 
the  predatory  spirit  of  the  French  government,  and  the  predatory 
bands  of  Bonaparte's  genemls.  The  immense  collection  of  archives 
at  Siniancaa  had  been  removed  to  Seville,  where  Senor  Caen  Ber- 
Diudex  had  made  great  progress  in  the  laborions  task  of  arrang- 
ing end  cataloguing  them ;  and  Navarrete  wan  employed  in  re- 
•earches  among  these  papers,  when  be  was  callbd  away  in  the 
year  1793,  como  militar  y  marino,  to  perform  the  martin  part 
of  his  dnties.  One  of  Ferdinand's  Erst  measures  alter  bis 
restoration  (and  this  should  be  remembered  for  the  honour  of 
those  persons  who  were  then  his  advisers)  was  to  give  orders  for 
preserving  the  wreCk  of  those  most  important  manuscripts,  which 
the  French  had  pillaged  and  left  in  the  utmost  disorder.  This 
task  has  been  performed  by  D.  Tomas  Gonzalez,  one  of  those 
eiftimable  men  who,  devoting  themselvea  to  the  patient  and  meri- 
torlons  pnrsuits  of  literature  in  the  evil  days  of  Spain,  have  kept 
themselves  free  (ratit  the  madness  of  contending  factions,  and 
thereby  attained  aH  the  exemption  that  is  possible  from  the 
miseries  of  these  most  miserable  times. 

Hera  then,  and  at  Barcelona,  where  a  labour  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  performed  by  D.  Prospero  Bafarral,  Navarrete, 
vheitf  ofler  the  restoration,  he  resumed  his  researches,  found  all 
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die  facilities  which  could  be  afibnled  him,  by  men  of  similar 
habits  and  pursuits.  Every  where,  indeed,  in  the  public  libraries, 
he  met  with  ready  and  cordial  assistance  from  the  persons  Em- 
ployed in  them,  who  felt  b.  national  interest  in  the  subject  of  his 
inquiries.  But  his  moat  successfol  search  was  among  the  papers 
of  ihe  Duque  de  Veregua,  the  present  representative  of  Colum- 
bas ;  where,  among  other  important  documents,  he  found  originri 
paperg  in  the  writing  of  Columbus  himself,  and  of  his  son  D; 
FerOando.  The  present  volumes  comprize  these  papers,  and  relate 
solely  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  and  the  circumstances  con-* 
nected  with  his  histoty  and  that  of  these  earliest  discoveries^ 
The  third  volume  will  contain  the  discoveries  of  the  Terra  Finfaa 
«nd  of  Florida;  and  the  fourth  the  Relations  of  CoHez,  Including 
Sbme  which  have  not  before  been  published.  These  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  expedition  to  the  Plata,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the 
coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  California ;  ahd  the  voyages  of  discovery 
to  Polynesia,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philtupines.  '  Thus,'  says 
the  editor,  '  the  genuine  history  of  the  New  World  will  be  known  ) 
truUi  will  appeBr  in  all  its  splendour,  and  will  disperse  the  shades 
of  error,  of  interest,  of  the  passions,  and  of  a  false  policy,  which 
afiects,  on  one  hand,  principles  of  concord  abd  legitimacy ;  on 
the  other,  tnunples  upon  thosd  sacred  rights,  those  high  consider 
rations  of  peaces  of  union,  and  of  fraternity,  which  ought  to  bind 
together  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  universe.' 

The  histodrical  part  of  the  preface  contains  much  curious  infot- 
mation  relating  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  affairs  of  Spain 
in  those  times  when  the  King  of  England  complained  that  tjie 
Spaniards  threatened  to  destroy  his  navy,  and  were  aspiring  at 
the  dominion  *  of  the  seas.  The  claim,  indeed,  was  openly  as- 
serted in  an  earlier  age  by  the  Arragonese  admiral,  Roger  de 
Luria,  when,  being  informed  that  the  French  were  preparing  to 
come  against  him  with  a  Seet  of  three  hundred  gallies,  he  made 
this  memorable  reply  ; — '  Let  them  come !  I  will  equip  only  one 
hundred  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  my 
msaler:  let  them  then  come,  with  three  hundred,  or  with  tea 
thousand,  if  they  will  I  But  they  will  not  dare  wait  for  us ! 
Neither  fleet,  nor  galley,  shall  move  upon  the  seas  without  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  King  of  Arre^^n ;  nor  shall  a  fish  lift  hia 
head  above  water,  unless  he  show  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  Ar- 
ragon in  his  mouth !'  If  a  derivation  for  the  word  arrogant 
were  wanted,  who  wonld  not  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  na- 
tional spirit  that  is  indicated  in  such  a  speech  ? 

*   Sic  If  lupra  mart  hoili/iltr  leiwnta,Jliin  rejni  noilri  jinglia,  ae  o/tonm  ifnnir 
niorum  nostrtrun  invailere,  el  navtffium  nottrum  dntrvrrt  pyblirr  mitt  ammiituiij  €t 
it  orf  M  allraitrt^-lAXW  «f  Edrnrd  III .,  Sept  8,  13S0. 

But 
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Bnt  the  most  icemaikable  (act  which  the  editor  has  Inoagfat  tar- 
wwd,  is  a  discovery  made  by  D.  Tomas  Gonzatex,  amone  the 
eidiives  sdU  reiDainin^  st  Sirauicas,  that,  ia  the  year  1543,  an 
inventioa  for  propelling  i^ips  erea  in  a  calm,  witbontaid  of  oen 
or  sails,  was  laid  before  Charles  V.  by  a  sea-captaia  named 
Blasco  de  Garay.  The  secret  of  his  invention  Garay  refused  to 
oommuniciUe,  and  it  was  not  tiU  after  much^  opposition  that  he 
obtained  permission  to  make  a  public  trial  of  it  at  Barcelona,  in 

Sresence  of  D.  Enriqne  de  Tdedo,  of  the  governor,  D.  Pedro 
ardona,  and  other  persons  deputed  to  witness  the  experiment, 
some  on  the  shored  ooiers  in  the  vessel  itself  The  a^^ratos  Was 
affixed  to  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons,  which  had  come  from  Co- 
libre  with  a  \oad  of  com  ;  it  consisted  of  a  large  cauldron  o( 
boiling  water,  and  of  certain  wheels  on  both  sides  of  the  vessel. 
One  of  the  commissioners,  irtio  had  always  dts^proved  the  at- 
teouit,  reported,  that  a  vessel  rauht  in  this  way  malLe  two  leagues 
in  three  hours,  bat  that  the  machinery  was  very  complicated  and 
costly,  and  there  was  evidently  a  danger  that  the  cauldron 
would  bunt.  The  others  appear  not  to  have  been  pereuaded  of 
the  dangM :  they  said  the  vessel  went  at  the  rate  of  a  leagne  an 
hour  at  least,  and  that  it  tacked  in  half  the  time  required  ftnr 
bringing  a  galley  round.  After  the  experiment,  the  machineiy 
Was  removed,  and  the  wood^work  beioe  deposited  in  the  arsenal, 
Garay  took  the  other  part  into  his  own  Keeping,  lest  the  principle 
of  his  invention  should  be  discovered.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  grant  of  money  and  an  increase  of  rank ;  and  Senor  Gonulez 
says,  that  if  the  Emperor  had  not  been  at  that  time  engaged  in 
an  expedition,  the  experiment  would  have  been  punned. 

It  appean  also,  that  the  Spaniards  were  acquainted,  in  the  six- 
teenth century^  with  the  art  of  rendering  sea-water  drinkable  Inr 
disdllation.  The  discovery  was  made  by  a  Sicilian,  hombre  de 
buea  jvicu)  y  entmdimieiita ;  but  Senor  Navarrete  claims  the 
credit  of  it  for  Spain,  because  Sicily  was  at  that  time  subject  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a  claim, 
the  Spaniards  profited  by  the  invention,  and  one  of  their  garrisons, 
when  besieged  in  a  fortress  by  the  Turks  in  1566,  supplied  the 
want  of  fresh  water  by  this  means.  An  apparatus  for  this  distil- 
lation was  taken  out  by  die  navigator  Qniros,  in  his  voyage 
to  the  South  Seas ;  but,  though  it  succeeded  perfectly,  it  proved 
of  little  use  for  want  of  fuel.  This  fact,  which  has  escaped  the 
researches  of  Admiral  Bumey,  in  his  veryable  history  of  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  in  the  Pacific,  was  communicated  by  Seiior 
Navarrete  to  Luzuriaga  and  Ciscar,  and  pnbli^ied  by  them  in  the 
year  1791,  in  their  Rejlexionei  so&re  Uu  marina*  y  mauiorat 
del  uto  del  ahordo.     He  found  it  in  a  relation  of  the  voyage  by 
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ibe  chief  pilot  of  tiie  cxpecUtioii,  Gtepor  Gontalez  k  Leza,  pnewrved 
among  the  manuacri^  in  the  Rojwl  Libnry  et  Mfldml.  A  few 
yeare  aRenrarda  tltc  ProcumdoT't^n^ral  of  the  Philippines,  Fer- 
nando de  km  Rios,  exhibited, an.  afufwratas  of  the  same  kind  to 
the  Board  of  Trttde  at  Seville  J  and  tbe^b^anl  pi«seDl;ed  a  report 
cODcerfiing  it  toJ'hilipJlI.  iQw  coat ^^be  agparotue,  they  said, 
.VBstfaree  hoadred  ieBka:(fifteen'doilani),;  it  ^iifi^wrBd  Mule  wood, 
iook  up  htUe  toxnat  ftod, ^tboefoie,  QQgbt.to.be  wed  in<otder  that 
Bailors  m>gbtnevfcrjbe,qBdajigeie4.for.yaPt.'Of.fo9>ll.BMter.  .The 
ccBult  of  me  mpertmtetJiad.alKmn.  :tb^.iO;tliQ.qpBop  of  tw§i)ty- 
fonr  hoars,  it,pff0ituaed(O»e'biii4«)AiaB<dfQrty'&>ttrarRffnirf(^be-- 
tween  sixty  and'serfenbrii^ldnsj)..  Hiey:recDBU»^4^^h«iie^i^i 
that  ships  ^ing  to  the- Philippines  ^uld  be  provitied'li'ithi^  Effing 
there  was  no  iiico*v«oietilie .  io  .canyidgriC  miH,  that.it  jnix^t 
happen  to  prove  of' such  gnat  i«fitirtauf!«.  .  Anvlher:f:HnOHs>Gu;t 
ia  nautical -histfvy  is  noticed  in  ;'the«iwaotatiow,appefi|ded.tQ:  this 
prebce.  In  conaequsnoe.of  the  d*«Mge.wbi6b:Qalfiinbos.'s^ipB 
Bufiered  from  .the  watms,  the  flxuerittieilt.waa  itiied  qf  ^^eathing 
ships  with  lead,,ia  iha  madOer.that  cof^mrie  v^w  ^m^i  wad  au 
officer  was  appbinted  wUh  the  itiUe.of  Smphmadsr,  de,n9orf  ^ips- 
plumber.  ■..,  ■!_■  .Vi 

A  Spaniaid,  wbetbecrhe-«oi)sidefa.,tbeirwik-,i«ibicb  Sp^  has 
borne  as  a.'Etuopean  kingdom^  or  U»,  progiipaB  Ifi  pxts,  or  its 
literature,  may  well  be  pioUd  of  hiscOuntrj'  i-  «i4 asfiiitedly  it  is 
desirable  tlia;t  ^  should:  tsice  a  lively  intemt  in  the  ;boiiour  of  their 
native  land;  :i«rwfaere  that  Aeliug  is  wabting,  no  Ration  can  either 
become^gr^  or  Mnmittfla  An.equiUblelreader  will,  therefore, 
approve;  and,  in 'Kiine'.degr()e,,partal(e,libe. pleasure  with  which 
Bout  Navainte  dweUs  npoo  Ite  proofs  of  beroiEni^  national  worth, 
eitlarged  policy,  «id  adviticed  twowledge  in  which  the  history  of 
Spain  abounds..  'NoT-^l  he  ^.dispcraed  to  censure  the  spirit 
with  wtuah  this  writer  legards  (be  revolutions  hi  Spanish  America ; 
revolutionB, :  wher^>yi  at  ui  enonnouB  cost  of  haaan  life  and 
bumah  misery,  -the  Spatiiih  :A.iaericaiiB  have  rendered  them- 
selves independent, — before  they  were,  in  aity  respect,  prepared 
for  independence.  This  feeling  is  cownon  to  all'  Spaniards,  how- 
ever opposed  to  each  other  in  political  ofanioos.  The  most  revo- 
lutionary govemmeDt  that  could- have  been  established  in  Spain, 
would  nave  been  not  leds  reluctant  tb an  the  descendant  and 
representative  of  the  Catholic  kings  to  treat  with  the  revolted 
colonies  and  lecognixe  them  as  ao  many  independent  states.  It 
is  when  he  wishes  to  dtaaemble  the  crimes  committed  in  the  con- 

2uest  that  Navartete  is  censurable,  and  when  he  endeavours  to 
nd  a  miserable  excuse  for  those  which  he  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge, in  recriminating  charges,  which,  were  they  as  true  as  they 
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Mxe  grouodless,  would  not  in  the  slightest  d^RCi  exteno&te  the 
national  guilt.  Every  nation  (our  own  as  well  as  others)  has, 
God  knows,  manifold  sitis  and  wickednesses  of  which  to  repent, 
— sins  in  which  the  government  and  the  people  have  partaken, 
and  for  which  we  may  be  assured  forgiveness  will  not  be  obtained 
even  from  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  unless  there  be  a  dne  and 
effectual  repentance ;  but,  upon  no  other  known  nation  lies  there  suck 
a  burden  of  national  guilt  as  Spain  contracted  in  its  American  con- 
quests. Had  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  those  countries  been 
made  by  any  other  European  people,  at  tfa^  time,  there  is  do 
reason  to  believe  that  more  humanity  or  more  justice  would  have 
been  evinced  ;  there  might  have  been  as  much  rapacity,  as  much 
ci-uelty, — perhaps  not  so  much  indefatigable  enterprise  and  in- 
vincible resolution  ;  but,  in  the  order  of  ftovidence,  the  Spaniards 
were  chosen  for  this  work.  They  were  chosen  (for  this  may  well 
be  believed)  to  be  the  ministers  of  vengeance  upon  national 
ofiences,  in  kind  the  same,  and  in  degree  as  great  as  those  of  the 
Canaanites:  and  the  Israelites  do  not  fall  so  hr  short  in  the 
execution  of  their  charge,  as  the  Spaniards  went  beyond  the 
limits  which,  even  upon  their  own  principles,  onght  not  to  have 
been  exceeded.  The  crime  has  drawn  afler  it  its  punishment  in 
just  and  necessary  consequences ;  and  they  who  look  only  to 
secondary  causes  may  trace  to  its  conquests  in  America  the  pre- 
sent humiliation  and  wretched  slate  of  Spain. 

The  first  historians  of  the  conquest  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
or  to  extenuate  the  enormities  which  their  conntrymen  committed ; 
they  related  them  fiuthfully,  and  sometimes  with  an  expression  of 
natural  feeling ;  but  more  often  with  the  complacency  of  men  who 
■  believed  that  the  Pope's  warrant  justified  every  thing  which  was 
done  in  the  King  of  Spain's  service.  It  was  the  age  of  Machta- 
velli«nd  Torquemada :  to  men,  therefore,  who  kept  pace  with  the 
*  mareb  of  intellect,'  and  the  *  spirit  of  the  times,'  nothing  could 
appear  too  bloody  or  too  base,  if  it  tended  to  promote  their 
political  or  personal  interest,  or  the  advancement  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Adreadful  state  of  public  feeling,  when  ambition, 
and  avarice,  and  bigotry  acted  in  perfect  concert,  and  a  deluded 
conscience  made  the  worst  regard  tiieir  own  actions  with  com* 
placency,  and  even  account  them  among  the  good  works  which 
were  to  help  them  to  salvation!  There  was,  however,  one  of 
these  historians,  the  well-known  Bartolora6  de  las  Caias,  who, 
though  a  Spaniard,  and  a  friar,  and  of  the  Dominican  order, 
regarded  the  proceedings  of  his  countrymen  as  they  have  since 
been  regarded  by  just  and  humane  men  of  all  countries.  Toe 
Dominicans  have  attempted  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  his 
Breviasima  Relation  de  la  JOeatmyctan  da  ku  /odios,  which  with 

the 
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the  disgDsting  prints,  wherewith  De  Bry  accompanied  it,  has  con- 
tribated  more  than  any,  or  all  other  t?orks,  to  make  the  atrocities 
of  the  first  conquerors  and  settlers  as  ^eneraliy  detested  as  they 
are  generally  known.  Fr.  Juan  Melendez,  in  his  history  of  tlw 
Dominican  province  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Peru,  affirms  that 
this  relation  is  a  supposititious  work,  composed  by  a  Frenchman 
in  French,  translated  into  Spanish,  and  printed  at  Lyons,  with  the 
false  date  of  Seville,  para  qiw.  todo  pate  fal»o,  el  nombre  del 
mUor,  la  tuttaneia  de  la  oora,  y  la  impreiion  de  la  ciudad. 
And  in  corrobomtion  of  this.  Dr.  D,  Francesco  Antonio  de 
Montalvo,  in  a  sort  of  pre&ce,  which  he  calls  Inido  to  this  work 
of  Meleadez,  reports  the  declaration  of  a  certain  Monsieur 
Francois  de  Luceu,  Uiat  he  had  seen  the  original  French  manu- 
script in  his  father's  house.  The  allegation  comes  from  a  sus- 
picious quarter;  it  rests  upon  evidence  which  does  not  carry  with 
it  the  slightest  weight:  and  in  the  matter  of  fact  to  which  it 
appeals,  a  bibliologist  with  the  book  before  him  (it  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished  one  who  has  Assured  us  of  this)  may  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  thnt  the  story  is,  in  this  part,  certainly  and  demon- 
strably false.  That  the  relation  is,  in  some  things,  exaggerated, 
and  greatly  so,  may  be  admitted  ;  and  it  is  made  to  appear  so  by 
the  hideous  illustrations,  with  which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  age,  it  spoke  to  the  eyes  and  senses  of  the  multitude.  Id 
any  relation  of  calamities  and  horrhrs  wherein  numbers  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  generally  some  exaggeration,  into  which  men  are 
led  by  the  wannth  of  their  feelings  as  unconsciously  as  they  are 
betrayed  into  it  in  the  freedom  and  carelessness  of  familiar  con- 
versation. 

Butthemostimportantworkof  LBsCasas,his  'HistoriaGreneral 
de  las  Indies,'  in  three  volumes,  is  still  withhokl  from  the  public. 
The  original  manascripts  of  the  two  first  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid ;  that  of  the 
third  in  the  Royal  Librw^.  In  this  work,  which  brings  down  the 
course  of  events  to  the  year  1520,  he  is  said  to  have  displayed 
grent  learning,  with  little  judgement,  copying-many  original  docu~ 
ments,  and  extracting  from  others  with  faithful  accuracy,  and  so 
^  being  worthy  of  high  estimation  and  perfett  credit ;  but  in  other 
parts,  relating  things  upon  hearsay,  or  as  he  could  imperfectly  call 
them  to  mind  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  (for  he  began  the 
work  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  concluded  it  at  the  great 
age  of  eighty-four,)  and,  therefore,  conTusing  time  and  place, 
causes  and  circumstances.  Nevertheless,  because  he  was  himself 
&  witneita  of  much  that  he  relates,  and  because  many  authentic  do- 
cuments, which  exist  nowhere  else,  are  preserved  tliereiu,  this 
history  has  been  ths  foontWD  head  to  whidi  many  of  his  couutry- 
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men  have  resorted,  and  more  especially  Herrera,  in  his  invaluable 
'  Decades.'  Bat,  because  these  writers  have  made  this  use  of  his 
materials  with  a  more  critical  judgement  than  he  possessed,  and 
with  more  prudence  and  circumspection  than  he  exercised  in  ar- 
ranginf^  them,  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  after  careftiHy  con- 
sidering the  first  book  of  Ibis  celebtsted  work,  decided  that  its 
publication  would  not  be  eitpedicnt; — significant  expressions,  which 
can  only  lead  to  a  suspicion,  that,  however  inaccurate  and  ill 
arranged  it  may  be,  the  true  reason  for  suppresung  it  has  been 
tiiat  it  corroborates  too  strangly  the  horrible  statements  in  his 
^M>rt  Relation.  Iliere  ii  a.  note  .in  the  manuscript,  written  by 
Las  Cssas  in  his  86th  year,  wherein  he  bequeaths  this  work,  in 
trasU  to  the  college  ofSan  Glregorio,  in  VaJIadolid,  belonging  to 
his  ordar,  requesting  of  the  prelatcw  of  that  college,  that  they 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  perused  by  collegians  or  laymen,  for  forty 
yearsafter  bisdeath;  at  the  expiration  of  which  term  it  might  be 
published,  he  said,  if  that  should  be  deemed  condudve  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Indians,  and  of  Spain.  ■  The  motives  for  this 
injunction  were  evidendy  such  as  might  be  expected  to  influence 
so  good  a  man.  The  actors,  in  the  dismal  tn^;edy  which  he  re- 
lated, had  gone  before  him,  to  answer  for  their  sins ; — it  was 
desirable,  for  the  sake  of  posterity,  that  the  memory  of  their  evil 
deeds  should  not  be  buried  with  tbenj  and  living,  as  he  did,  to 
extreme  old  age,  he  might  well  conclude  that,  after  another  inter- 
val of  forty  years,  no  person  would  be  left,  whose  natural  piety 
would  be  wounded  by  the  exposure  of  tbeir  fathera'  oEfences.  There 
is  an  obvious  injustice  in  Keeping  beck  accusations  till  a  time 
when  it  may  no  longer  be  possible  to  disprove  them ;  but  l^s 
•Caaas  is  not  to  be  clawed  among  the  writers  of  secret  history.  He 
had  no  intrigues  to  unravel ;  nor  did  he  pretend  to  enter  into  the 
secret  thou^ts  of  men.  The  actions  which  he  recorded  were 
public,  and  related  to  nothing  lew  Han  the  suhversion  of  powerful 
Btates~4he  degradation  of  populous  nations  lo  a  condition  of  the 
most  miserable  servitude^ — and  the  extirpation,  in  the  islands,  of  the 
original  inhabitants, — even  the  wbple  race  I  Could  these  trans- 
actiODs  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  histoi^^^-could  all  remembrance 
of  them  be  Abolished,  it  m^t,  perh^,  be  wdl  for  hamao  nature, 
according  to  the  poet's  maxim,  that, 

'  Of  acts  BO  ill,  examples  are  not  gooJ— — 
but  this  cannot  be.  The  history  of  the  discoveries  and  conquest 
.  is  before  the  world  j  and  the  Spaniards  act  unwisely  in  with- 
holding this  work  of  Las  Cas&s,  which,  probably,  contains  nothing 
whereof  the  substance  is  not  already  known,  and  which  cannot 
possibly  redound  more  to  the  dishonour  of  the  conquerors,  than  it 
must  be  supposed  to  do,  po  long  as  it  is  suppressed. 

The 
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The  BnppressioD  would  be  more  censvirable,  if  it  were  supposed 
to  proceed  from  a  disposition  to  extenuate,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  defend  those  old  sins  of  the  nation,  which  must  still  be  imputed 
to  it  as  such,  till  they  are  acknowledged  and  confessed.  But,  of 
all  such  sins,  those  which  are  connected  with  the  military  renown 
of  a  uatigq,  ore  the  lost  to  0}6  guilt  of  which  men  become  sen- 
sible. Thus  it  is  that  the  Freotcb  so  easily  overlook  the  enor- 
mities comm^tteU  l>y  Louis  XIV.  iii  his  career  of  ambition, 
appearing,  indeed,  to  have  do  perception  of  their  iniquity ;  and 
thus  it  ia  that,  till  there  prevails  a  better  moral  feeling  m  that 
country,  there  will  still  be  a  nnmerous  class  there  to  whom  the 
memory  of  Bnonaparte  will  be  precious.  So  among  the  Spaniards, 
although  there  are  many  irfio  reprobate,  as  it  deserves,  the  system 
of  iittolerance,  which  b^a'n  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  was 
continued  under  the  Bourbon  as  well  as  the  Austrian  dynasty ;  yet, 
the  very  persons  who  pronounced  the  name  of  the  holy  office  with 
merited  execmtions  ;  and  spoke  of  Philip  II.,  without  reserve,  a; 
a  bigoted  and  merciless  oppressor,  still  regaided  the  conquest  of 
America  as  a  glorious  event  for  Spain,  and  enumerated  Cortes  and 
Pizarro  among  the  national  heroes.  In  the  splendid  achievementa 
of  the  one,  (the  most  splendid  that  ever  were  achieved,  if  all  con- 
siderations of  humanity  and  justice  could  be  Iwd  aside)  in  the 
surprising  success  of  the  other,  and  in  the  determined  and  invincible 
resolution  with  which  each  pursued  his  enterprise  to  the  end,  they 
lose  sight  of  the  injustice  in  which  the  enterprise  originated,  and 
the  abominable  cruelties  which  were  committed  in  their  course — 
not  in  the  heat  of  ferocious  pasaitms,  when  exasperated  to  their 
height — but  coolly,  deliberately,  systematically,  and  continuously. 
How  far  this  feeling  prevails — how  &r  there  is  still  a  disposition  in 
the  Spaniards  to  vindicate  the  principles  upon  which  the  con- 
quests were  undertaken  and  effected,  with  all  their  consequences, 
may  be  seen  by  what  Senor  Navajrete  says  of  Las  Casas : — 

'  To  underMamd  the  singular  character  of  this  writer,  it  is  necessary 
to  premise,  that  his  opinion  conceminff  the  conquest  of  the  New  World 
may  be  reduced  to  this: — That  the  authority  of  the  Pope  exUnded  no 
&rther  than  lawfiilly  to  constitute  the  (Catholic)  kia^  soverei^s  of 
the  discovered  countries,  conceding  to  them  nothing;  more  than  a  cer- 
tain supremacy.  Notwithstanding  which,  the  native  kings  and  chiefs 
were  tn  remain,  with  their  own  immediate  authority,  and  with  their 
respective  subjects,  as  in  former  times  ;  for  this,  he  argued,  was  eon- 
Tcnient  fi>r  establishing  the  Christian  religion  there,  the  only  grounds, 
in  his  conception,  upon  which  a  title  could  be  maintained.  In  fine, 
evangelical  meekness,  charity,  and  peaceful  preadiing,  were  the  only 
arms  which  the  Ushop  wot^d  have  employed  in  this  qnritual  con- 
quest ;  Gonsequendy,  whatever  departed  from  this  principle  is,  in  his  eyes, 
a  crime,  an  usurpation,  a  tynumy,  aa  outrage.  If  the  adminl  (Colum- 
bus) 
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bua)  proposes  the  me^ns  which  he  deemed  most  prudent  for  aukyugatliig 
die  island  of  Hispaniola,  the  bishop  sees  in  this  nothing  bi)t  the  oppreK- 
Bion  and  destructioa  of  the  Indians.  If  he  selects  some  of  thero  to 
serve  for  interpreters,  or  to  present  them  to-the  Catholic  lyings,  he  looks 
upon  it  as  an  injustice,  and  an  offence  against  Qod  and  our  neighbour, 
to  carry  them  away  against  their  will,  and  separate  them  from  their 
families,  although  only  for  a  time.  If  he  imposes  upon  them  the  obli- 
^tion  of  paying  some  tribute,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  in  order  that  the  kings  may  see  the  riches,  or  the  productions 
of  those  countries,  he  qudifies  these  measures  as  tynnnical  and  violent. 
In  &ct.  Las  Casas  is  to  be  described,  as  being  influenced  always  less 
by  a  sound  judgement,  Uian  by  a  heated  imagination— less  by  sane  cri- 
lidsni.  than  by  an  importunate  aud  acrimonious  zeal — less  by  policy 
^nd  knowledge  qf  the  irorld,  than  by  a  (certain  austerity  belonging  to 
tbe  cloister;  and  always  more  prone  to  reprove,  to  cavil,  and  to  re- 
proach, in  his  relation  of  events,  than  to  weigh  their  consequences,  to 
investigate  their  circumstances,  and  estimate  their  real  desert.  Las 
Casas,  in  fine,  appears  always  a  prelate  and  a  religionist,  full  of  virtue . 
and  of  erudition — a  diligent  and  veracious  writer,  entirely  worthy  of 
respect  and  esteem,  except  when  stumbling  against  his  text,  or  domi- 
nant idea,  he  comes  npon  his  system  of  dominion  in  the  Indies.' — 
pp.  7a,  74. 

Withont  such  proof  before  ns  as  is  contained  in  this  passage,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  believe  that  las  Casas  is,  at  this  day,  ac- 
counted a  visionary  by  his  countrymen—- a  fantastic  theorist — a 
man  led  astmy  by  notions  of  extravagRiit  humanity,  because  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  pope  might  invest  the  kings  of  Spain  with 
such  temporal  authority  over  the  undiscovered  parts  of  the  world, 
as  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  claimed  for  himself  over  the 
whole  of  it ;  but  that,  though  this  powgr  entitled  him  to  regulate 
and  convert  the  people,  the  right  of  conquering  and  enslaving  them 
Was  not  included  in  it ;  and  because,  as  a  statesman,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  think  that  Columbus  acted  cruelly  in  kidnapping  In- 
dians for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  to  Spain,  and  in  tymnnically 
imposing  tribute  upon  caciques,  who  had  received  him  with  un^ 
suspicious  and  hospitable  kindness. 

To  Las  Casas  it  is  that  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  of  Colum- 
bus's original  journals  as  is  preserved  in  the  account  of  his  first 
voyage,  here,  for  the  first  time,  published. 

The  birth-place  of  Columbus,  concerning  which  there  has  been 
as  much  disputation  as  concerning  that  of  Homer,  is,  it  may  be 
hoped,  definitively  settled,  by  his  own  authority,  in  his  will.  The 
will  itself  is  not  existing  in  its  original,  nor  in  a  copy,  legally 
authenticated ;  but  the  copy  has  been  produced  in  various  law~ 
suits,  relating  to  the  property  of  his  descendants ;  and  Senor 
Navarrete  finds  reason  for  believing  that  it  was  annulled  the  year 
4fter  it  was  made-^mHie  for  doubtiog  its  aatfaenticity.     Oaleano 
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Napione,  in  s  dissertatioa  ori^nally  printed  in  the  memoira  of  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  and  re<published,  with  large  additions,  in  a 
separatevolume,  at  Florence  (1608,)  adduced  arguments  for  fixing 
his  birth-place  atCuccaio,  in  Monferntt.  But  in  his  will  Columbui 
twice  speaks  of  Genoa,*  as  the  place  where  he  was  bom,  and  en- 
joins his  representatives  fdways  to  maintain  f  an  establishment  in 
that  city,  for  one  of  his  lineage,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  their 
power  for  the  honour  and  service  of  Genoa,  which  may  not  be 
contraiy  to  the  service  of  the  church,  or  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 

Mr.  Turner,  in  a  note  to  hia  very  valuaUe  History  of  England, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  inquires  whether  Colnmbus  may  not 
have  been  the  person,  whom,  by  the  name  of  Christofre  Colyns, 
Richard  III.  appointed  constable,  or  military  commandant  of  the 
castle  of  Queenborough,  in  the  Isle  of  Shepey,  in  the  years 
1484,  5,  giving  him  a  ship,  which  had  been  tbrfeited,  and  ad 
Annuity  of  lOOl!  for  twenty  years.  That  Columbus  had  been  in 
England  appears  certain — but  nothing  appears  among  the  docn- 
menta  in  these  volumes  to  confirm  or  weaken  the  conjecture,  that 
he  may  have  been  the  penon  mentioned  in  these  grants.  We  may, 
however,  be  thankful  that  his  name  is  not  more  certainly  connected 
with  British  history;  and  that  when  'the  tender,'  as  Lord  Bacon 
•ays,  '  of  that  great  empire  of  the  West  Indies,'  was  made  to 
Henry  VII.,  what  men  call  accident,  delayed  it;  and  thus  the 
conquests  were,  '  by  Providence,  then  reserved  for  the  crown  of 
Castile.'  There  was  a  worii  of  Providence  (a  fearful  one!)  to  be  per- 
formed in  that  quarter, for  which  theSpwiiards  were  the  fittest,  and, 
therefore,  the  appointed  instruments.  Had  Bartholomew  Colum- 
bus not  been  intercepted  by  pirates  on  his  way  to  England,  Henry 
would  probably  have  concluded  an  engagement  with  him  in  time. 
The  proposals  which,  owing  to  this  cause,  were  frustrated  here, 
were  declined  by  the  court  of  Portugal ;  and  the  Portuguese  have 
sometimes  been  inconsiderately  censured,  for  letting  the  golden 
opportunity  escape,  when  it  was  presented  to  them.  But  ihey 
retiised  it  for  valid  reasons.  The  persons  to  whom  it  was  referred 
were  better  cosmographers  than  Columbus  himself  They  knew 
that,  by  continuing  to  pursue  the  coui«e  wherein  they  were  en- 
gaged, they  should  reach  Calicut ;  and,  being  in  the  ri^t  course, 
they  would  not  be  persuaded  to  take  that,  which,  though  it  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America;  was  the  wrong  way  to  India. 

■    SuHde  JO  nacida  n  GoiciDa,  L  ii.  TiS. 

t  Item,  wtoKiio  ai  dirhu  D.  Virgo,  mi  liyii,  J  if  At  jxntna  jae  lierfdarr  d  dicko  suy- 
traiS",  gK  Icnga  j  Mtatga  tianprt  tx  la  dudad  de  Genoca  una  pertoua  de  meUn 
iinagt,  f  iH  lenga  alii  coia  c  vuger,  i  It  urdeitt  rtnfa  con  qiu  pueda  vitir  AaiatameiUe, 
CUHO  peruaa  laii  lUgada  a  nvain  linage,  f  Aaga  pie  g  rait  en  la  dicha  ciadad  cuum 
nalurai  della,  farqae  podri  hater  de  la  diclia  ciudad  ofuJa  (favor  CM  lot  emu  del 
Wtrnfler  ff,  [luei  ^ue  ddU  uli  }>  ea  gIU  n»cij-7-lb.  232, 

Columbus 
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Coloodias  had  been  confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  Paolo  Toaoanelli, 
an  a3tronomCT  of  great  reputation,  who  cODstmcted  a  gn^Hnon,  at 
F1(H«nce,  abont  the  year  1468 ;  and,  in  1474,  had  been  consulted 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  concerning  a  wntern  route  to  India. 
ToecanelH,  on  that  occasion,  formed  a  chart,  in  which  he  aet  down 
'thefartheat  bounds  of  the  west,  be^onii^  frmn  irelaod  to>the. 
south,  to  liie  end  of  Gnioeii,  with  all  the  'istands  upon  the  way, 
opposite  to i^icfa,  due  weeCtWasdehndatodtifaebe^nnii^cflndiB, 
with  the  isles  asd  pteea'on  theway.'atlil'hBw/faryavaight'-beod 
from  the  avctic  pale  fay  tfaa  eqniaofcttal'iMe.'aiiaJbr  boff  leng  a 
time—that  is,  in  h6w  many  ieagaeaybuaaightoonM  to  those  na- 
tions, which  were  soriehin  micery,  and  in  precioii^atoaes.'  The 
astronomer  bad  amversed  atnonle  widi  «ta' ambuaadcK  freoi  tibe 
Great  Khan,  and  with  nteiy'pferTCQswfaahad'tnrteUeit  In  tfaeeaatf 
and  Columbus,  whose  own  reasoning  led  tOiAA  sfose  cQifclnsion, 
was  fully  persuaded  of  an  opinion,  which  wonld  havb  I'beeQi 'Oor> 
rect,  as  to  the  course,  though  not  the  ilistance,  if  AmeiiKs  had  not 
lain  in  the  way.  'But  his  abodeat  Lisbon,  and  bis  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Perestrello,  had  familiamcid  faini  with  the  subject 
of  maritime  discoveries,  in  which  Portugal  for  hsdf  a  centHry  mai 
been  engaged,  and  in  which,  his  fathcr-in-lav  had  borne  a  park 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common,  in  the  ronmoces  of  that  a^ 
than  for  knights-errant  to  be  driven  by  storms  into  unknowo  aesi 
and  there  to  conquer  such  islands  as  Saacho  etcpecttd  fiw  hfs  ae- 
ward;  and  in  rteaances  of  an'e«rliar:dat8,.and  difiionnt  kindi  btit 
which  ware iirieoded  to  pass  M:  tralfc,  3aiQtai«rc;:aQiiiettme»,de* 
scribed  ascnisingia  search  of:isla«ds, -either  lo  leadi  a  hetvait^ 
life  there.  Or  to  colonize  them  with  ratmbs.  How  much  or  bow 
IttUe  truth  ^eiiemaybe  in  the  stoty  of  the  Per^^Wae  .pilot,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.;  but  certain  it  is  thatoo-siilgect  occupied 
the  thoughts  both  of  speculative  and  adventuroos  persons  la 
Portugal,  at  that  time,  so  much  as  maritime  disdovaly  5  and  it  it 
Bud,  by  Columbus  himaeU^*  thft  others  bad  spc^n  aa4wiitten, 
concereiag.the  lands  .he  had,  discoveted;  but  iltxras'only'Bpon 
cmilxcture,  no- one. asserting  that  he  had'  been  thni';  -and,  there- 
fore, what  they  said  ins  Mgarded  rather  ^  i^biilons^thaa  as  true. 
There  is  apasteoe,  alao,  in  the;  intcoduiition  of  ibis- iirst.  journal, 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  kings,' ithich  hiatsatdoablFuJ'Vistones  of 
voyages  in  this  direction.  '   :        There 

* '  Porgue  auHqut  ietla$  litrrxu  Aojkm  ftAtadt  otm,  leda  xa  par  cot^eehiTA  bk  atagar 
ievitia;  lalta  amprmdiaido  latUoque  la  nyOdalotviariemAabait't/jtagahmmai 
jnrfiMa  que  por  olra  cola  dtth'  "Ka  occurj  In  hn  litter  lo  Lai)  de  Sanungtl,  DOir 
Aral  prlnlFd  Ironi  the  origini)  tX  Simuicu  fl.  t.  Xlt.')  In  the  Latin  tnmiUban  of  > 
latter  ^thc  lame  in  tub«I>nce)  to  RiTicI  Snithr^'  the 'oKginsI  ofwfaicli  hu  penihM,'he 
u^ti  karum  JmUbmni  jaClpiaiK  oHjui  wripimlili; taU  haUitumt;  owma  prr  ambifa 
tl  ennieetim;  ikibo  m  nit  viditt  ettcril ;  aide  jmpe  viJehalitr/abalit.—Ib.  194. 

t  OrJmortn  fat  fom  fiumftrHtmial  Otiatit,  par  ^muUttetHambra  it  a»i^, 
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There  wbs  a  tendency  to  religious  enthusiasm  in  Colutnbiis, 
amounting,  indeed,  almost  to  insanity,  in  the  tatter  part  of  his  life, 
when  ivrongs  aud  indignities  had  exasperated ;  and  he  was  at  the 
same  time  in  a  state  of  mental  excitement  and  of  bodily  exhaus- 
tion.  This  temper  is  but  little  manifested  in  the  journals  of  his 
first  voyage,  the  whole  substance  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
preserved  by  Las  Casas,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  his  own  words ; 
but  it  existed,  even  then,  in  sufficient  strength  to  have  preserved 
him  from  the  cupidity,  the  mere  worldly  spirit,  by  which  most  of 
the  principal  conquerors,  as  they  are  called,  (perhaps  all  with  the 
exception  of  Cortes,)  were  possessed.  He  was  ambitious,  and  to  the 
highest  degree,  of  fame  for  himself,  aud  so  solicitous  also,  as  the  re- 
waird  of  those  services  on  which  his  own  fame  would  rest,  to  seonre 
rank  and  honours  for  his  posterity.  But  he  regarded  not  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  ibr  its  own  sake,  and  before  he  left  Spain  solemnly 
assured  the  king  and  queen,  that  whatever  his  share  iu  the  profits  of 
the  expedition  might  amount  to,  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  This 
feeling  was  accompanied  with  such  opinions  aud  principles  as 
were  perfectly  orthodox  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
after  that  unhappy  queen  had  delivered  over  her  uneasy  consci- 
ence to  the  keeping  of  that  hell-hound  Torqueraada  the  Inquisitor. 
<  I  trust  in  our  Lord,'  says  he,  '  that  your  highnesses  will,  with 
much  diligence,  determine  upon  bringing  these  numerous  nations 
to  the  Church,  and  converting  them,  as -ye  have  rooted  out  those 
who  would  not  acknowledge  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  af\er  your  days,  (seeing  we  all  are  mortal,) 
you  will  leave  your  kingdom  in  a  state  of  great  tranquilltty; 
cleansed  from  heresy  and  wickedness,  and  will  be  well  received 
before  the  eternal  Creator,  who  may  it  please  to  grant  you  length 
of  life,  and  great  addition  of  still  greater  kingdoms  and  dominions^ 
and  disposition  and  will  therewith  to  extend  the  holy  Christian 
religion  as  you  have  hitherto  done : — amen.'  The  circumstances 
to  which  he  alludes,  as  thus  meritorious,  were  the  expulsion,  the 
compulsory  conversion,  and  (he  subsequent  persecution  of  the 
Jews ;  the  commencement  of  that  determined  and  remorseless 
system  of  intolerance,  which,  being  then  established  in  that 
country,  began,  from  that  time,  to  eat  like  a  cancer  into  the 
bosom  of  tlie  commonweal  and  consume  its  strength.  <  Yonr 
bighnesses,'  says  he, '  ought  not  to  allow  that  any  foreigner  should 
trade  to  those  parts  or  set  foot  here;  only  Catholic  Christians; 
since  the  beginning  and  end  of  this  undertaking  were  for  the 
increase  and  glory  of  the  Christian  religion ;   no  one,  therefore, 

talva  per  t/eammo  dr  •cciiftiilc  PoriomJt  haila  htj,  na  taiemm  por  cierta  K  gut  A(ya 
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who  is  not  a  good  Christan  should  come  to  these  paits.'  The 
Editor  observes,  in  a  Dote  upon  this  passage,  that  the  advice  was 
followed  with  good  reason  in  the  laws  for  the  Indies,  and  that 
it  was  impartiBl,  having  been  given  by  a  foieigner,  though  one  who 
was  naturalized  in  Spain.  Thus,  even  now,  tne  colonial  policy  of 
Bpain  is  extolled  in  that  country,  after  the  consequences  of  such 
a  system  have  been  seen,  and  at  atiroe  when  the  miserable  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  d^radation  that  it  produced  in  the  colonies 
has  been  fully  disclosed,  and  is  notorious  ttf  the  rest  of  £uro|)e! 

Columbus  went  also  with  a  full  perBuasion,  that  the  cottntries 
which  he  might  discover,  and  all  therein,  belonged,  by  right  of  that 
discovery,  to  the  crown  of  Castille.  '  My  wish,'  says  he,  in  the 
journal,  ■  was  not  to  pnss  by  any  island  without  taking  possession 
of  it,  though,  in  fact,  doing  this  with  one  iday  be  said  to  nave  done 
it  with  all.'  And  in  his  letter  to  SAntangel,  he  says,  '  I  have 
found  many  islands,  inhabited  by  people  without  numtier,  and  I 
took  possession  of  them  all,  with  proclamation  and  the  royal 
■tandard  displayed,  and  it  was  not  gainsaid.*  It  was  evident  that 
he  attached  great  importance  to  this  formality ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
be  had  not  asked  himself  wherefore  or  how  the  people  should 
gainsay  8  ceremony,  the  intent  of  which  was  as  unintelligible  to 
them,  as  any  declaration  on  their  part  would  have  been  to  him. 
Other  nations,  undoubtedly,  have  proceeded  upon  the  right  of 
discovery  ;  and,  with  respectto  countries  uninhabited,  or  inhabited 
only  by  mere  savages,  tne  right  is  valid.  But  no  other  nation 
ever  deduced  from  it  such  practical  consequence  as  the  Spaniards. 
Columbus's  first  thought  upon  seeing  the  natives  was,  that  they 
would  make  good  servants, — ellot  adten  ser  buenot  servidorea, 
(p.  22.)  '  Your  iLaJesties,'  he  says,  '  may  be  assured,  that  this 
island  of  Hispaniola,  and  all  the  others,  are  s^  much  yours  as 
Castille ;  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  make  an  establishm«it  here, 
and  command  the  natives  to  do  what  you  may  think  fit ;  for,  with 
the  people  that  I  have  with  me,  few  as  they  are,  I  could  overrun 
this  i):land  without  danger.  I  have  seen  a  whole  multitude  of 
these  Indians  fly  before  three  sailors,  when  they  stepped  on  shore, 
though  no  injury  was  offered  them.  They  have  no  weai«n8,  and 
they  are  all  naked,  and  of  no  skill  in  arms,  and  so  cowardly  that 
a  thousand  of  them  will  not  stand  against  three ; — fit  persons, 
therefore,  to  be  put  under  authority,  and  to  be  made  to  labour 
and  sow  the  fields,  and  do  whatever  else  is  necessary,  and  to 
form  towns,  and  be  taught  to  clothe  themiielves,  and  follow  our 
customs.'  (pp.  93-4.)  And,  in  another  place,  he  ofleis  the  king  as 
.  many  slaves  as  he  may  please  to  have  imported,  '  all  idolaters.' 
If  such  passages  naturally  remind  us  of  our  own  voyages  of  discovery 
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in  the  Pacific,  it  behoves  ua  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  strikiDg  dif- 
ference is,  not  between  Colnmbua  and  Cook,  still  leas  between 
Spaniards  and  Englishmen,  but  between  the  fifteenth  and  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  march  of  intellect  (flatter  ourselves  as 
we  may !)  is,  in  some  cases,  like  that  of  a  lobster,  retrograde;  and 
in  others,  some  of  those  too  where  it  is  moat  vaunted,  of  cmb-like 
obliquity  in  its  direction  ;  but,  as  regards  humanity  and  justice  in 
these  things,  it  has  advanced  steadily,  and  in  the  nght  course. 

Having,  when  off  Cuba,  seized  five  young  men,  who  came  un- 
suspiciously on  board  the  ship,  end  meaning  to  carry  them  to 
Spain,  Columbus  sent  on  shore  and  carried  off  seven  women  and 

f'iris,  and  three  boys,  being  all  the  persons  who  were  in  the  nearest 
abitation.  Laa  Casas  has  presened  his  own  words  in  the  relation. 
*  I  did  this,'  says  Columbus, '  because  men  do  better  in  Spain  wheo 
they  have  women  of  their  own  country  than  without  them:  for  it 
often  happens  that  men  are  brought  from  Guinea  to  Portugal,  in 
order  that  they  may  learn  the  language  there,  and  af^rwards  the' 
Portuguese  have  taken  them  back  and  noped  to  derive  some  benefit  , 
from  them  in  Guinea,  for  the  good  usage  with  which  they  have 
been  entertained  and  the  presents  which  nave  been  given  them  ; 
but,  once  on  their  own  shores  they  never  appear  again  ;  but  having 
their  women,  they  will  have  an  interest  m  doing  what  they  are 
required  to  do :  and,  moreover,  the  women  will  instnict  our  people 
greatly  in  their  speech,  which  throughout  ell  these  islands  of 
India  is  the  same ;  for  they  all  understand  each  other,  and  frequent 
them  iJi  in  their  canoes.  This  night  the  husband  of  one  m  the 
women,  and  father  of  three  of  the  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls, 
came  on  board  in  his  canoe,  and  requested  that  I  would  permit  him 
to  go  with  them.  This  pleased  me  much,  and  they  are  now  all  com- 
forted with  him,  for  they  seem  to  be  all  related ;  he  is  now  five  and 
forty  years  of  age.'  (p.  55.)  Another  time  he  fell  in  with  an  old 
man  who  gave  him  an  account  ofmany  islands,  within  the  compass 
of  an  hundred  leagues,  and  how  they  abounded  in  gold,  and  in  what 
direction  they  lay,  as  well  ai  they  could  comprehend  his  signs! 
Columbus  would  lain  have  taken  so  useful  a  guide,  and  thought, 
that  if  they  could  have  spoken  his  language  he  might  have  been  per- 
suaded to  go  with  them  willingly;  but  as  this  was  impossible, and 
the  old  man  was  a  person  of  rank,  end,  moreover,  because  he 
regarded  all  these  people  as  subjects  of  the  king  of  Castille,  for 
which  reason  no  wrong  ought  to  be  done  them,  he  determined 
not  to  take  him  awey  by  force.  There  is  a  humanity  In  these 
passages,  inconsistent  as  it  is,  which  distinguishes  Columbus  from 
those  who  came  after  him. 

At  that  time  be  saw  nothing  in  the  people  buf  their  good  quali- 
3<tt  '  ties: 
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ties ;  and  nothing  in  the  country  but  its  beauty,  its  fertiUty,  and  its 
riches,  in  all  which  his  most  sanguine  hopes  had  been  surpassed. 
*  I  and  my  companions,'  smd  Cortes,  '  l^ve  a  certain  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  gold  is  helpful  in  it  1'  He  said  this  to  delude  the 
Indians,  but,  undoubtedly,  with  a  feeling  of  the  severe  truth 
which  it  expressed.  Ccdumbus  had  not  that  disease ;  he  had  the 
fever  of  ambition  upon  him,  but  the  auri  tacra  famet,  as  far 
as  it  affected  him,  was  in  some  degree  a  sanctified,  or,  at  least, 
an  ennobled  feeliog ;  and  having  devoted  the  gold  which  be  might 
find  to  what  he  deemed  a  religious  object  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, he  may  be  said  to  have  sought  for  it  religiously.  '  Wouldst 
thou,'  says  Quarles,  '  know  the  lawfulness  of  the  action  which 
thou  desiie$t  to  undertake,  let  thy  devotion  recommend  it  to 
divine  blessing :  if  it  be  lawful,  thou  shalt  perceive  thy  heart  en- 
couraged by  thy  prayer;  if  unlawful,  thou  shalt  find  thy  prayer 
discouraged  by  thy  heart.  That  action  is  not  warrantable,  which 
either  blushes  to  beg  a  blessing,  or,  having  succeeded,  dares  not 
present  thanksgiving.'  Columbus  could  pray  for  success  on  his 
inquiry  for  the  mines,  and  expect  it  for  the  motives ;  the  only  ones 
of  which  he  was  conscious.  '  Our  Lord,'  said  he,  '  who  hath  all 
things  in  his  hand^  will  look  to  my  help  in  this,  and  give  it  me  as 
shall  be  for  his  service.'  Cortes,  and  Pizarro,  and  Quesada,  could 
liave  entertained  no  such  thoughts.  He  suspected  that  the  Indians 
of  Hispaniola,  hospitable  and  generous  as  tliey  were,  and  unsus- 
picious as  be  found  them  in  all  other  things,  were  deceiving  him 
when  thev  represented  that  the  gold  which  he  saw  was  brought 
from  anotiier  country ;  and  the  event  showed  that  be  was  not  mis- 
taken in  this.  His  own  opinion  was,  that  he  was  near  the  foun- 
tain-head ;  *  he  believed,'  says  Las  Casas,  '  that  our  Lord  would 
show  him  where  the  gold  grew.'  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  had  so 
far  misinterpreted  the  signs  of  the  old  Indian,  whom,  for  bis 
knowledge  of  the  surrounding  islands,  (hey  wished  to  have  taken 
with  them,  as  to  imagine  that  he  described  to  them  one  which 
was  entirely  composM  of  gold,  (que  era  todo  oro.)  This,  or 
anytbin?,  (Columbus  and  his  companions  could  have  beUeved; 
for,  in  that  age,  nothing  was  deemed  incredible,  and  no  men  were 
ever  placed  m  circumstances  more  likely  to  excite  the  highest 
d^ree  of  wonder,  and  expectation,  and  credulity. 

If  any  man  has  attained  the  height  of  his  most  ambitious 
desires,  it  was  Columbus  at  this  time ;  and,  as  yet,  there  had  been 
nothing  to  lessen  the  fulness  of  his  contentment, — nothing  to  alloy 
a  happiness,  the  purest  as  well  as  the  highest  of  its  kind.  He 
had  succeeded  in  an  expedition  which  had  been  deemed  extrava- 
gant and  impracticable ;  and  though  mistaken  in  the  opinion  that 

what 
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iriiat  he  had  discovered  was  a  part  of  India,  within  easy  distance 
of  Marco  Polo's  Cipaogo,  and  of  the  great  Emperor  of  Cathay, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  magnitude  and  import- 
ance of  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made — in  fact  they  were,  in 
their  consefjuence,  infinitely  more  important  than  the  result  would 
have  been  if  it  had  verified  his  hypothesis ;  to  all  that  had  hi- 
therto occurred  there  was  nothing  which,  in  the  hour  of  soberest 
reflection,  or  of  gloomiest  despondency,  could  trouble  his 
conscience  with  an  uneasy  thought,  had  it  been  more  sensitive 
than  it  was.  No  violence  had  yet  been  offered  to  the  natives,  no 
wrong  done,  except  in  kidnapping  the  intended  inteipreters, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  course,  perfectly  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  of  expedience;  and  more  than  justified  by 
Ihe  consideration  that  they  would  be  baptized  in  Spain.  Upon 
perusing  any  history  of  his  first  voyage,  and,  more  especially,  that 
in  the  present  collection,  where  the  first  impressions  of  the  disco- 
veries are  related,  for  the  most  part,  in  Columbus's  own  words, 
and  neither  corrected  from  subsequent  knowledge,  nor  interpo- 
lated with  after-tbonghts,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  opi- 
nions formed  by  Cook  and  his  predecessors  of  the  South  Sea 
Islander? ;  by  Captain  Wilson,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pellew; 
and  by  the  crews  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra,  of  the  Loo-cdtoo 
people.  In  ail  these  cases  the  Europeans  foncied  themselves 
among  a  race  who  still  retained  much  of  the. innocence  and  more 
of  the  happiness  belongii^,  in  fiction,  to  the  goldeo  and,  in  truth, 
to  the  patriarchal  age.  Erroneous  as,  in  all  these  instances,  the 
anppositition  proved,  it  is,  nevertheless,  creditable  that  it  should 
have  been  formed ;  on  the  one  part  it  indicates  a  disposition,  to 
believe  in  more  goodness  than  existed;  while,  on  the  other,  there 
existed  enough  to  show  that  human  nature,  under  circumstancea 
tending  dreadfully  to  degmde  it,  retains  something  of  ita  original 
worth.  '  I  have  seen  and  learnt,'  says  Columbus,  '  that  these 
people  are  of  no  sect,  and  are  not  idolaters,  but  are  very  gentle, 
and  know  not  what  evil  is,  and  never  kill  others,  nor  mue  them 

Erisouers ;  and  they  are  without  weapons,  and  so  timid,  that  a 
nndred  of  them  will  fly  before  one  of  our  men,  though  he  only 
sport  with  them :  and  they  are  ready  to  believe,  and  they  know, 
that  there  is  a  God  ia  Jieaven,  and  are  firmly  persuaded  that  we 
come  from  thence ;  and  are  very  ready  to  repeat  any  prayer  which 
we  teach  them  to  say ;  and  they  make  the  sien  of  the  cross.'  (pp. 
63-4,) — '  Surely,'  says  Peter  Martire,  in  his  first  decade,  *  if  ViRV 
had  received  our  religion  I  should  thinktheirUfe  most  happy  of  all 
men  :  a  few  things  content  them,  having  no  delight  in  such  su- 
perfluities, for  the  which,  in  other  places,  men  take  such  in- 
finite pains,  and  commit  many  unlawful  acts,  and  yet  are  never 
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satia6ed  ;  whereu  many  have  too  much,  and  none  enough. 
But  among  UieBe  Birople  souls,  a  few  clothes  serve  the  naked ; 
weights  aod  measures  are  not  needful  to  such  as  possess  not  skill  of 
anh  and  deceit,  and  have  not  the  use  of  pestiferous  money,  the 
seed  of  innumerable  mischiefs }  so  that,  if  we  shall  not  be  ashamed 
to  confess  the  truth,  Ihey  seem  to  hve  in  that  golden  world,  of  the 
which  old  writers  speak  so  much,  wherein  men  lived  simply  and 
innocently,  without  enforcement  of  lawsi  without  quarrelling, 
judges,  and  libels ;  content  only  to  satisfy  nature,  without  further 
vexation  for  knowledge  of  things  to  come.'  * — '  They  seem  to 
live  in  the  golden  world  without  toil,  living  in  open  gardens,  not 
intrenched  with  ditches,  divided  with  hedges,  or  defended  with 
walls :  they  deal  truly  one  with  another,  without  laws,  without 
book,  and  without  judges ;  they  take  him  for  an  evil  and  mis- 
chievous man,  which  taketh  pleasure  in  doing  hurt  to  others.'  f 
It  will  be  seen  how  different  an  opinion  was  soon  formed. 
.  As  Columbus-  saw  no  evil  in  the  people,  so  he  apprehended 
none  from  the  climatet  which  has  since  proved  so  tremendously 
destructive  to  Europeans.  In  the  account  of  his  discovery,  which 
be  wrote  on  his  passage  home  daring  a  storm,  and  threw  over- 
board in  forlorn  hope,  that  if  he  perished  all  knowledge  of  what 
he  had  done  might  not  be  k>st  with  him,  he  said  that,  there  were 
no  storms  in  those  parts,  and  that  this  was  manifest,  because 
herbs  and  trees  grew  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  shore,  even  in  the 
water.  The  agony  of  his  hopes  and  fears  upon  this  most  perilous 
and  dreadful  passage  is  litrikingly  represented  in  the  epitome  of  his 
journal — '  It  seemed  to  him,'  says  Las  Casas,  '  that  his  extreme 
desire  to  carry  home  such  great  tidings,  and  to  prove  that  he  had 
accomphshed  what  he  had  said  and  undertaken  to  discover,  pro- 
duced in  him  the  greatest  fear  of  failing  ;  and  that  any  fly,  be 
said,  might  interrupt  and  prevent  it.  This  he  attributed  to  his 
little  faith  and  want  of  confidence  in  Divine  Providence.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  comforted  by  re0ecting  on  the  mercies 
which  God  had  shown  him,  in  giving  him  so  great  a  victory  as 
that  of  discovering  what  he  had  discovered,  and  in  fulfilling  all 
his  desires,  after  having  sufiered  so  many  adversities  in  Castille,  - 
and  so  much  opposition.  And  as  he  had,  from  the  first,  com- 
mended ihe  end  of  his  enterprize  to  God,  and  ita  whole  condnct, 
and  as  God  had  heard  him,  and  given  him  all  that  he  prayed  for, 
therefore  he  ought  to  believe  that  the  same  God  wonid  fulfill 
what  held  been  thus  commenced,  and  carry  him  home  in  safety; 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  fear  this  tempest :  and  yet  his  weakness. 
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and  extreme  anxiety,  he  said,  would  not  aufier  him  to  keep  his 
soal  at  ease.' — Never,  iodeed,  has  any  other  man  had  bo  large  an 
inheritance  of  fame  at  stake ;  though,  had  he  and  all  his  com- 
rades perished  in  their  homeward  passage,  and  every  memorial  of 
this  success  with  them,  America  would  have  been  made  koowa  to 
Europe  only  eight  years  later,  the  time,  when  all  things,  in  tba 
order  of  Providence,  were  ripe  for  its  discovery,  being  come. 

Many  persons,  according  to  Oviedo,  suspected  that  Columbus 
parposely  ran  his  ship  aground  at  Hispaniola,  thereby  to  have  a 
pretext  for  leaving  a  party  of  his  men  there.  If  this  hod  been 
the  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  been  intimated  in  his 
journal ;  but  the  journal  disproves  it :  for  Columbus  says  there, 
that  if  the  crew  had  put  out  an  anchor,  as  he  commanded  them, 
the  ship  would  have  been  saved,  and  he  considered  it  a  special 
determination  of  Providence  that  the  ship  shonld  thus  be  lost, 
through  this  disobedience  or  treason,  as  be  called  it.  They  were 
mostly  Genoese,  and  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  they  deserted 
him  and  the  ship,  and  made  for  the  caravel,  which  was  half  a  league 
off.  It  is  more  probable,  if  he  had  acted  from  choice,  and  not 
from  necessity,  that  be  wonld  have  left  only  two  or  three  persons 
to  learn  the  language,  (volunteers  would  easily  have  been  found,) 
rather  than  a  party  numerous  enough  to  be  rendered  insolent  by 
confidence  in  their  strength,  and  whose  character  and  pre- 
vious conduct  must  have  led  him  to  apprehend  the  consequences. 
The  expedition  had  been  considered  to  be  so  perilous,  that  even 
desperate  men  were  not  willing  to  engage  in  it ;  and  it  had,  there- 
fore, become  necessary  to  tempt  such  persons  into  the  service,  by 
what  may  be  termed  a  legal  indulgence.  All  criminal  procedures 
egninst  them  were  suspended  by  a  royal  order,  and  the  suspension 
was  to  continue  till  the  expiration  of  two  months  after  their  return 
to  their  respective  dwelling-places.  Columbus  himself  solicited 
that  order,  and  conid  not  have  manned  his  vessel  without  it  He 
knew  their  character,  therefore,  and  they  did  not  belie  it  upon  the 
voyage.  Among  the  seven  and  thirty,  who  were  left  at  Hispaniolfi, 
were  one  Irish  and  one  Englishman-;  the  name  of  the  latter, 
Taltarte  de  Lajet,  is  so  disfigured,  that  nothing  English  can  be 
recognized  in  it ;  and  the  former  is  described  as  William  the 
Irishman,  OmUermo  Ira,  native  of  Galway,  natural  de  Gedwevi 
en  Irlanda.  Some  claim  to  retnembraiice  it  may  be  deemed, 
though  a  poor  one,  to  have  been  the  first  of  their  respective  na- 
tions who  perished  in  a  land  where  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
have  found  untimely  graves.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  remonstrated 
against  the  determination  of  leaving  such  a  handful  of  men  so  far 
from  Spain,  and  from  all  succour.  They  wonld,  however,  have 
heeo  perfectly  safe,  if  they  had  not,  by  their  vUlainoas  conduct  to- 
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wards  the  native  vomen,  provoked  their  fate.  The  mostunfortanate 
man  ia  the  ex|>ed)tion  was  the  sailor  (a  native  of  Lepe)  who.  upon 
seeing  a  light  on  shore,  during  the  night,  first  cried  '  Land !'  but 
was  refused  the  reward,  to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  be- 
cause Columbus  had  previously  observed  it,  and  spoke  of  it  to  two 
persons.  Some  share  of  the  reward  should  have  been  given  to 
the  man  who  first  proclaimed  the  discovery;  be  felt  himself 
wronged,  and  in  resentment,  which  sufficiently  shows  the  desperate 
hardness  of  his  character,  he  passed  over  to  Africa,  and  thet«  re- 
nounced hia  faith. 

The  second  expedition  consisted  of  a  verydiBerent  class  of  ad- 
venturers ;  there  went  in  it,  says  Oviedo,  religious  persons,  knights 
and  hidalgos,  and  honourable  men,  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  to 
go  to  establish  themselves  in  new  countries,  and,  by  rightful  aud 
holy  means,  to  introduce  spiritual  and  ten»>oral  civilization.  The 
account  of  this  second  voyage,  which  Seoor  Navarrete  has  pub- 
lished, was  written  by  a  certain  Dr.  Chanca,  who  went  out  as  a 
physician  in  the  fleet,  and  wrote  this  reladon  from  the  West  Indies, 
to  the  cabildo  of  Seville,  his  native  place.  It  had  evidently  been 
among  the  materials  from  which  the  Cure  de  los  Palacios,  Andres 
Bemaldez,  composed  the  chapters  in  his  history,  relating  to  the 
discoveries';  and  it  accords,  also,  with  Pietro  Martire's  account 
well  enough  to  confirm  the  credibility  of  that  writer,  if  it  needed 
confirmation  ;  but  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  pnnted.  A  me- 
morial, also,  is  pnnted  from  the  original,  and  for  the  first  time, 
which  Columbus  sent  him  from  the  city  of  Isabella,  with  the  reply 
of  the  Catholic  kings  to  each  of  his  representations  and  requests. 
The  fate  of  the  wretches,  whom  he  had  led  there,  had  taught  him 
that  the  inhabitants  were  not  so  perfectly  inoflensive  as  he  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be ;  and  he  spoke  of  the  cacique  Caonaho  as  a  bad 
man,  and  bolder  than  he  was  bad,  '  ea  hombn,  legxtn  reladon  de 
todoi,  muy  malo,  y  mtty  mat  atrevido.'  There  is  a  Main  upon 
the  character  of  Columbus,  respecting  this  Caonabo,  who  was  not 
a  native  of  Hispaniola,  hut  a  Carib  adventurer,  established  there — 
not  by  couquesl,  or  force  of  arms — but  as  one  who  had  sought  his 
fortune  there,  and  found  it,  having  obtained  for  his  wife  Anacoana, 
sister  of  one  of  the  five  caciques,  and  holding  himself  the  rank 
of  cacique,  in  her  right.  Hat  well-known  tragedy  is  among 
the  worst  pans  of  the  Spaniards  most  atrocious  history  in  the 
island.  That  of  Caonabo  was  a  prelude  to  it,  in  whidi  equal 
treachery  was  manifested,  but  equal  inhumanity  was  not  intended. 
The  treachery  is  brought  home  to  Columbus,  by  his  instructions 
to  Mosen  Pedro  Margafite,  published  in  ihis  collection  from  an 
authenticated  copy  of  ilie  original,  as  preserved  among  the  Indian 
archives  at  Seville : — '  'ibe  course  which  should  be  taken  for 
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seizing  OtiODsbo,'  he  then  Bays,  '  U  this.  CootreraB  must  take 
much  paiQB  with  him,  and  find  means  of  making  him  come  to 
confer  with  yon,  that  his  capture  may  be  more  securely  effected ; 
and  because  he  goes  naked,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  bad  to  hold 
him  ;  and  if  he  once  get  loose  and  fly,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  lay 
hands  on  him  again,  necause  of  the  nature  of  the  country ;  for 
this  reason,  when  he  ccHnes  to  confer  with  you,  you  must  give  him 
a  shirt,  and  induce  him  incontinently  to  put  it  on,  and  a  cloak  also, 
and  fasten  it  with  a  girdle,  and  put  him  on  a  tocii  or  handkerchief 
on  his  head,  by  which  means  you  may  held  him  fast,  so  that  he 
cannot  get  loose  ;  and  you  must  also  take  his  brothers,  who  will 
come  with  him.  And  if,  perchance,  the  said  Caonabo  should  be 
indisposed,  so  that  he  cannot  come  to  you,  in  that  case  you  must 


firevail  upon  htm  to  receive  a  visit  from  you  ;  and,  before  you  go, 
et  Contreias  go  first,  to  give  him  confidence,  (por  le  aaeguTar) 
telling  him  that  you  are  coming  to  see  and  malte  acquaintance. 


and  have  friendship  with  him.'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  112-13  )  A  longer 
train  of  treachery  was  to  be  laid,  by  sending  him  presents,  and 
assuring  him  that  Columbus  would  ^ways  send  him  some  of  the 
things  which  were  brought  from  Spain,  Margarite  being  directed 
to  go  on  dealing  with  him  thus,  till  he  could  obtain  his  friendship, 
that  he  might  get  him  more  easily  into  his  hands, — trataUo  a**t 
depalabra,  koMta  qve  tengtan  amittad  con  6l,  parapodelle  vtejor 

Columbus's  ambition  was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  his 
contemporaries ;  It  appears  not  to  have  been  debased  by  cupidity 
or  selfishness  of  any  kind ;  but,  in  the  sense  of  honour  or  of  hu- 
manity, he  was  not  beyond  his  age.  Where,  indeed,  was  honour 
to  be  leaint  in  the  age  of  Machiavelli  and  the  Boi^ias?  And 
how  was  humanity  to  be  preserved  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  i' — Jn  the  same  mstnictions  to  Mai^rite  he  orders  him, 
if  any  of  the  Indians  should  be  caught  thieving,  to  cut  off  their 
ears  and  nosts,  because  the  logs  of  those  members  could  not  be 
concealed.  To  the  natives  themselves  this  would  appear  less  bar- 
barous than  to  us,  because  theft  was  invariably  punished  by  them 
with  death,  and  of  the  cruellest  kind.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  offence  which  they  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  as  it  was  in  every 
case  inhumanly  punished,  without  remission,  it  very  rarely  occurred. 
The  cause  for  this  extreme  severity  has  not  been  explained,  nor 
does  it  seem  easily  explicable ;  for,  in  their  state  of  society,  the 
temptation  to  theft  was  little,  and  the  wrong  which  could  have 
been  done  by  it  was  not  much.  As,  however,  they  looked  upon 
theft  with  such  great  abhorrence,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  shoclted 
at  the  barbarous  mutilation  which  Columbus  appointed  for  it ;  and 
we  should  remember  that  later  navigators,  in  faumaner  ages— evea 
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down  to  recent  times — have  made  no  scrupleB  of  firing  at  axnixs, 
when  they  have  caught  them  in  the  act  of  pilfering ;  and  have  fan- 
cied themselves  justified  in  taking  away  hfe  for  an  offence  which, 
in  Europe,  would  have  called  forth  no  heavier  sentence  than  a 
short  imprisonment,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  stripes;  Columbus  en- 
joined also,  as  what  ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  observed,  that 
no  injury  should  be  oSered  to  the  natives,  nor  any  thing  taken 
from  them  against  their  will ;  but  that  they  should  be  respectfully 
treated,  and  taught  to  confide  in  the  Spaniards,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  danger  of  their  rising  against  them.  It  has  been  seen  how 
complacently  he  r^arded  them  as  lawful  subjects  of  the  kings  of 
Castille,  by  right  of  discovery,  and  of  the  formal  possession  wliich 
he  had  taken.  Oviedo  {not  otherwise  a  credulous  writer)  devised 
another  title :  he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  forged  fierosus,  and 
believing,  upon  that  authority,  that  the  Hesperides  were  named  after 
Hesper,  king  of  Spain,  and  assuming  that  the  West  India  islands 
were  the  Hesperides.  he  inferred,  in  Spanish  gravity,  of  weighty 
asseveration,  indiJ)itadamenle,  (a  word  extending  through  seven 
syllablea  of  longitude,)  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  Spanish  crown 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  years  l>efore  the 
time  of  his  then  writing,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  maxim  nidlum 
temput  ocurrit  regi,  that  this  most  ancient  right  revived  upon  the 
re-discovery.  This  right  of  inheritance  had  not  occurred  to  Co- 
lumbus ; — he  rested  upon  that  of  discovery;  and  that  discovery 
might  possibly  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  natives,  if,  most  un- 
happily for  them,  and  for  the  Spaniards  also,  Hispaniola  had  not 
been  found  fatally  productive  of  gold. 

The  right  of  conquest,  whether  with  or  without  a  plea,  was  in 
those  ages  universally  acquiesced  in.  How,  indeed,  should  it  have 
been  disputed,  when  every  existing  state  had  been  founded  1^ 
arms  ;  and  every  great  family  throughout  Europe  traced  its  pedi- 
gree to  some  successful  warrior  ? — Of  the  two  motives  which  Co- 
lumbus held  out  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  for  pursuing  the 
enterprise  which  they  had  so  successfully  b^an, — one  was  the 
glory  of  extending  their  dominions' — the  other,  that  of  propagating 
Uie  faith.  The  Catholic  kings  were  sensible  of  both.  Faith  stood 
in  the  place  of  charily  with  them,  which  it  excluded, — and  in  this 
it  has  a  multitude  of  sins  to  rover.  '  Those  right  fortunate  princes,' 
says  Oveiiio,  '  despatched  Columbus  from  their  royal  camp  before 
Granada — from  that  town  called  Santa  ¥6,  which  they  had  founded 
in  the  midst  of  their  army,  and  in  that  town,  or,  more  rightly 
■peaking,  in  that  Santa  F6 — that  same  holy  faith,  which  existed  in 
their  royal  hearts,  this  discovery  had  its  *  beginning.'  They  replied 

•  '  ¥  drtde  aquel  reai  f  campo,  aqutllut  tienavmturoiloi  princpri  it  deipeeAarom  a 
Calm,  en  a^aella  villa  pie  «■  nte^  Jt  BU  txrralBi  fiatdan*,  Uaaada  Satta  Fi:  f* 
tU»,  t  *KI>°''  diiitniB,  at  /a  ninu  vaUafi,  q<tt  «»  ofxeffM  etrottnn  nak*  Otma, 
ato  fhitdiiit  euc  iaaAhmimh,fl._i,  tO 
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to  Columbus  wheu  he  urged  these  considerations,  that  they  would 
prosecute  the  undertaking,  and  support  it,  though  stones  and  rocks 
were  all  that  should  be  discovered ;  the  coat  they  considered  as 
nothing,  having  incurred  far  greater  for  iaferior  objects,  and  they 
held  for  well  spent  all  that  had  yet  been  expended,  and  all  that 
should  be,  because  they  believed  it  would  be  for  the  advancement 
of  the  holy  faith,  and  of  their  royal  dominions.  The  first  difficulty 
which  impeded  this  intended  progress  of  the  faith,  was  the  want  of 
interpreters  ;  most  of  those  who  had  been  kidnapped  for  that  pur- 
pose  on  (he  first  expedition,  having  died  on  the  voyage.  To  remedy 
this,  Columbus,  on  his  second  arrival  at  Hispaniola,  seat  home  a 
number  of  Caribs,  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  on  the  way ;  they 
consisted  of  men,  women,  and  children,  to  all  whom,  he  said,  it  was 
doing  nothing  bnt  good  thus  to  transport  them  to  Spain,  for  thus 
their  inhuman  custom  of  eating  human  flesh  would  be  eSectualiy 
put  an  end  to ;  and,  learning  the  Caatilian  language  there,  Ihey  would 
much  more  readily  receive  baptism  to  the  profit  of  their  souls. 
Moreover,  he  represented  that,  by  attacking  and  taking  the  Caribs, 
the  Spaniards  acquired  great  credit  among  .the  other  islanders, 
who.  were  dreadfully  infested  by  these  cannibals,  and  stood  in  the 
utmost  fear  of  them.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  ships  which 
were  to  bring  out  cattle  from  Castille,  should  be  laden  with  Carib 
slaves  for  their  return,  the  owners  being  paid  in  these  slaves  at  a  fair 
valuation  :  they  were  a  bold,  well  made,  and  intelligent  race  :  the 
more  of  them  that  conld  be  taken  and  sent  away  into  slavery  the 
better,  both  for  their  own  souls,  and  for  the  other  islanders  ;  and 
certain  eallies,whichbe  proposed  to  build.mightbeemployed  in  cap- 
turing them.  The  Catholic  kings  hesitated  at  this  proposal,  till  they 
should  be  further  advised.  The  Caribs  were  afterwards  declared 
enemies  who  might  lawfully  be  taken  and  enslaved  :  it  was  fitting 
they  should  be  put  under  the  ban  of  humanity, — but  this  permis- 
sion, like  a  license  ofihe  same  kind,  which  was  conceded  to  theset^ 
tiers  on  the  continent,  gave  the  slave-hunters  as  much  latitude  as 
they  might  choose  to  take. 

'  The  Abate  Hervas  calls  the  Caribs  the  Phenicians  of  America, 
because  of  their  intrepidity  in  maritime  adventiu^s,  and  the  extent 
of  islands  and  of  coasts  over  which  they  had  spread  themselves. 
There  are  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Amrriran  nations,  the  most  civilized,  as  well  as  those  who  were  found 
in  a  far  inferior  stage :  bnt  it  is  not  to  the  Phenicians  that  they  may 
best  be  likened,  and  least  of  all  the  American  nations  may  the  Ca- 
ribs be  compared  to  a  people  whose  voyages  had  everywhere  the 
effet:!,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  promoting  civilization.     Their  ex- 

E editions  resembled  rather  those  of  the  Scandinavian  Vikingr  : 
at  they  exceeded  even  those  worst  barbarians  in  ferocity ;  for  the 
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DOrthem  pir&tes  vent  in  quest  of  booty,  the  Caribe  Id  qaest  of  ha- 
man  flesh.  Those  whom  they  killed  tneydevoured ;  they  sie  also 
their  adult  male  prisoners ;  tne  boys  they  castrated  and  reserved 
to  be  eaten  when  they  should  be  full-grown  ;  the  women  they  car-< 
Tied  away,  and  ate  the  children  whom  they  had  by  them.  Incre- 
dible as  this  may  seem,  it  is  too  well  attested  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. There  are  no  piavities,  no  atrocities  of  which  human  nature 
is  not  capable,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  or  when  perverted  by 
evil  institutions. 

The  opportunity  of  ecquiiing  what  knowledge  the  islanders 
themselves  possessed  of  their  own  history,  and  what  traditions  were 
preserved  among  them,  was  neglected  by  the  first  setders ;  and  the 
Spaniards  made  Such  rapid  progress  in  the  work  of  extermination, 
that  when  Oviedo  would  fain  have  repaired  this  negligence  it  was 
too  late.  That  all  the  islanders  were  of  the  same  race,  is  proved  by 
the  certain  &ct  that  the  same  language,  with  slight  variations,  was 
found  everywhere  among  them.  But  the  Caril»  were  certainly  a 
later  migration  from  the  continent.  One  account  brings  them  from 
Guiana  to  the  island  of  Tobago,  another  derives  them  from  Florida, 
and  the  history  of  the  removal  is  related  at  considerable  length 
by  Rochefort,  upon  the  authority  of  Momieur  Brittok,  Oentil- 
homme  Angloia,  Fun  dei  plus  curieux  komtnet  du  monde,  et  qui, 
aUre  get  aafra  richei  cimnoUaancea,  parte  en  perfKiion  kt  langue 
del  Virginiena,  et  dei  Floridiena :  but  it  is  absolutely  incredible 
that  so  full  and  circumstantial  an  account,  and  in  the  form  of  sober 
history,  could  have  been  collected  among  the  tribes  of  Florida  or 
Virginia,  or  preserved  among  any  savages  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  the  very  groundwork  is  to  be  suspected, 
where  there  has  been  so  little  scruple  in  filling  up  the  details. 
Hervas,  whose  sagacity  was  by  no  means  equal  to  fais  diligence, 
gave  credit  to  this  relation.  He  advances  also  a  supposition  of 
his  own  as  wild  as  it  is  gratuitous,  that  the  Caribs  migrated  from 
Florida  before  the  submersion  of  Plato's  Atlantis.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  so  IremendouB  an  event  as  that  supposed  submersion 
could  not  possibly  have  been  foi^otten  by  people  who  possessed  so 
minute  a  knowledge  of  antecedent  transactions. 

Dismissing  these  bbles,  it  is  certain  that  the  larger  islands,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  ones,  were  inhabited  before  the  Caribs  esta- 
blished themselves  in  those  seas;  and  by  a  people  who,  although  of 
the  same  stock,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  social  advancement, — 
or  rather  retrogradation, — differed  from  them  essentially  in  their 
state  of  morals.  In  this  they  very  much  resembled  the  South  Sea 
Islanders ;  their  superstition  seems,  however,  to  have  been  less 
bloody,  and  their  manners  not  wholly  so  depraved ;  for  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  them  on  this  score  by  the  Spa- 
niards, 
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niuds,  are  to  be  received  with  some  suspicion.  Oviedo,  in  the 
fiHiae  chapter  •  where  he  describes  the  HispaniolaD  women  as  the 
most  abemdoDed  in  all  the  Indies,  admits  that  it  was  to  the  Chris- 
tians (!)  that  they  abandoned  themselves,  not  to  their  own  country- 
men ;  they  were  contifneniea  con  lot  naturaia.  This  very  faith- 
ful and  valuable  writer  has  not  attempted  to  account  for  so  remark-- 
^le  an  inconsistency,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  fact  can 
have  been  simply  as  he  states  it.  If  we  call  to  mind  the  extreme 
horror  with  which  the  natives  of  that  island  regarded  the  inhumaa 
servitude  to  which  they  were  reduced,  and  the  acts  of  resolute  de- 
spair  which  they  performed  in  consequence,  it  may,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear more  likely  that  this  behaviour  of  the  women  towards  their 
oppressors  proceeded  from  a  deep  feehne  of  hatred,  than  from  the 
depravity  to  which  Oviedo  imputes  iL  When  they  saw  that  a  dis- 
ease which,  as  it  existed  among  themselves,  was  neither  severe 
nor  serious,  became  to  the  Spaniards  the  most  loathsome  and 
dreadful  of  all  maladies,  the  same  feeling  which  induced  a  whole 
people  to  let  their  fields  lie  waste,  and  suffer  famine  themselves 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  that  evil  upon  their  tyrants,  may  very 
probably  have  directed  them  to  this  mode  of  revenge.  IncrediUe 
this  cannot  be  deemed,  for  the  same  thing  was  done  at  Madrid, 
during  the  Succession  war,  when  the  Portuguese  had  possession  of 
that  capital.  Six  thousand  of  their  troops  were  thus  disabled } 
this  is  related  by  the  Spanish  historian,  the  Marquez  de  San  Phe- 
lipe,  not  doubtfully,  nor  as  a  thing  of  accident,  butas  a  known  and 
certain  fact  f ;  the  result  of  a  concerted  scheme  on  the  part  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  carried  into  effect.  He  calls  it  iniqitoy  peatimo 
ardid,  and  impia  lealtad ;  but  the  French  writer.  Saint  Foix,  says 
that  he  had  heard  the  conduct  of  the  women  gravely  discussed  as 
a  case  of  casuistry,  and  the  decision  was,  that,  as  the  Portugueae 
were  enemies  whom  it  was  lawful  to  kill,  no  sin  was  committed  by 
those  who  had  broken  up  the  strength  of  their  army  in  this  manner, 
^the  motive  justifying  the  means.  It  may  be  observed  in  favour 
of  the  conjecture  here  advanced,  that  Oviedo  represents  the  female 
Cacique  Anacoana  as  more  dissolute  in  her  conduct  towards  the 
Spaniards,  than  any  other  woman  on  the  whole  island;  but  as  being 
nevertheless  respected  in  the  highest  degree  by  her  own  people. 
She  was  a  person  of  great  ability,  and  of  ba  heroic  spirit :  she  had 

■  IT.  48,  49. 

t  — *  prvpotila  lai  mMgirrt  puUim  Itmann  tt  mpetio  rf«  nirflcner,  y  aeaiar  »i' 
fudiettt  imh  alt  extrdio  ;  g  atn  nan  flt  quadrH/at,  par  la  iMcAe  katla  lai  liendai,  f 
intrwlitdaii  mt  diti>nlen,giit  I/bjho  mI  ullimo  peligro  a  iaJlHilot,  por^ue  en  in  haljalala 
haviamat  dt  ttit  mil  m/eraai,  la  mayir  parte  de  lot  qua/ei  murimH.  Eili  iniijua  jr 
pt—ime  anUdutaba  bi  Irailail  g  amor  al  Feif,  am  at  lai  puUicai  rmnena  ;  ynapnv- 
labaa  am  olara  g  nfetla  lai  mot  n>/m«u,  para  tmUaminnr  a  lot  fuf  ainrretiaii,  si'tM- 
iMde  traje  deamcr  al  odiv!  noic  leeri  rm  impia  Imilad  nt  AjWoth  algitiia. — CniDenU> 

rioi,  lib.  7,  p.  239.  suffered 
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aufiered  injuries  of  the  deepest  kind,  and  Ovando  put  her  to  death 
becatise  he  believed  that  she  was  meditating  revenge.  The  manner 
in  which  be  entrapped  her  is  one  of  the  blackest  incidents  in  the 
h|story  of  this  atrocious  conquest.  But  that  she  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  vengeance  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  what  nas  been 
pointed  out  may  very  well  have  been  pert  of  her  plan  for  taking  it 
But  though  Oviedo  bears  favourable  testimony  to  the  morals  of 
the  women,  and,  consequently,  of  the  whole  people,  as  they  were 
when  the  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  the  island  ;  there  are 
circumstances  from  which  a  different  judgment  must  be  inferred. 
The  law  of  succession  among  the  caciques,  by  which  (as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  heathen  woild)  the  children  of  a  sister  suc- 
ceeded, to  the  exclusion  of  the  male  line,  implies  either  a  state 
of  great  licentiousness  or  a  polyandrian  system,  and  can  only 
have  originated,  wherever  it  has  been  found,  in  one  or  the  other 
cause.  But  polyandrianism  was  not  known  here.  There  were 
also  certain  turpitudes  connected  with  some  of  their  customs,  and 
some  of  their  religious,  or  rather  diabolical  observances,  which 
would  be  as  incredible  as  they  ought  to  be  unutterable,  if  similar 
practices  were  not  known  to  exist  at  Ibis  time  among  some  of  the 
tribes  in  western  America.  Hie  just  conclusion  appears  to  be, 
that  they  had  not  reached  that  extreme  d^ree  of  dissoluteness 
which  prevailed  at  Otaheite  ;  but  that  they  were  guilty  of  greater 
turpitude  under  the  impulse  of  superstition.  There  was  less 
pnivity  in  the  people,  but  a  stronger  root  of  evil  in  their  opinions 
and  institutions  ;  and  the  longer  they  should  have  remained  un- 
discovered, the  worse  they  would  have  become,  for  there  were  no 
principles  of  improvement  at  work.  Even  had  they  been  left  to 
themselves,  the  possible  advancement  which  they  might  have 
made  in  their  social  institutions  could  only  have  been  in  the 
same  direction  that  civilization  and  polity  had  taken,  wherever 
they  had  made  any  progress  in  the  New  World  ; — toward  a  system 
of  sacerdotal  imposture,  more  or  less  bloody;  and  of  despotism, 
either  supported  by  it,  as  in  Mexico,  or  incorporated  with  it,  as 
in  Bogota,  Tvnja,  and  Peru.  But  this  adv&nce  couW  not  have 
been  made  by  the  earlier  and  milder  race  of  islanders  j  for  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Caribs  would,  in  no  long  time,  either  have  ex- 
terminated them,  or  have  made  them  as  warlike  as  themselves  ; 
in  which  case  they  would  speedily  have  become  as  ferocious. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  in  which  their  total  extermination 
has  been  regarded,  with  reference  to  the  ways  of  Providence.  One 
which,  perhaps,  has  been  taken  by  no  other  person  than  Oviedo, 
is  the  whimsical  notion,  that  it  pleased  God  to  sweep  away  the 

whole  race  of  servants  from  the  earth,  as  ajndgtnent  upon 

their  masters,  the  Spaniards,  who  compelled  uem  uDmercifuIly  to 

labour, 
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labour,  and  took  do  care  for  their  conversion !  The  other  is,  that 
they  were  ripe  for  destruction,  because  of  their  bids  ;  and,  in  sup- 
port of  this,  the  logical  argument  has  been  advanced,  that  our  Lord 
having  commanded  his  disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world,  so  that 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name 
among  all  nations,  the  Gospel  must  have  been  preached  every- 
where in  the  first  age  of  Cnristianity ;  consequently,  it  had  beura 
preached  in  these  parts  to  the  ancestors  of  these  people,  and 
thereFore  they  were  guilty  oT  rejecting  it.  But  the  opinion  is 
mainly  rested  upon  their  abominations,  which  were  so  great  and 
manifold,  as  amply  to  justify  the  dispensation  of  justice  under 
which  they  suffered.  The  question  may  be  regarded  more  cbari- 
tably,  and  with  less  presumptuousness.  These  people  were  not  at 
the  worst, — far  from  it ;  in  many  instances  they  manifested  great 
virtues,  as  well  as  those  great  qualities  which  may  take  with  equal 
facility  the  bent  of  good  or  evil.  But  they  were  in  a  course  of 
depravation,  and  their  removal,  before  they  became  worse,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  merciful,  considering  also  that  they  perished  by  a 
destruction  which  they  had  not  brought  upon  themselves,  nor  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  events,  but  as  an  oppressed,  and, 
with  regard  to  those  by  whom  they  suffered,  an  unoffending  people. 
The  work  of  extermination  was  expedited,  happily  for  the  sufferers, 
by  the  smull-pox,  which  was  imported  among  them  either  by  the 
Spaniards  or  the  negroes.  Seeing  that  they  were  thns  swept  away 
by  what  may  be  called  an  extraordinary  dispensation,  (for  no  other 
such  has  been  recorded,)  and  innocently  in  their  relations  to  man, 
• — while  they  retained  some  remains  of  primitive  simplicity  and 
primitive  goodness — while  their  polity  was  in  ils  youth,  and  before 
it  had  ripened  into  maturity  of  wickedness, — it  is  at  least  a  con- 
solatory reflection  to  think  that  the  course  of  events  which  led 
to  their  extirpation  may  have  been  ordained  in  mercy  towards 
them  rather  than  in  wrath. 

Si  vilam  ipecles  hominvm,  ri  denique  mora, 
Arttm,  vim,  fraudem,  cuncta  putts  agere. 

Si  propriui  tpecUt,  Forttina  est  arbitra  rerum : 
S'eicii  ijvaTn  dicax,  et  lamen  ewe  rides. 

At  penitua  si  introspici/u,  alqve  ultima  primii 
Conneetat,  tantvm  at  Rector  in  orbe  Deus. 
These  verses  are  of  an  unknown  author,  quoted  from  Camera- 
rius,  by  one  of  [he  most  learned,  most  eloquent,  and  most  thought- 
ful of  our  English  divines,  Jackson  of  Newcastle  and  of  Oxford. 
Treating  of  God's  providence,  he  says,  '  The  role  of  his  liberality 
in  disposing  kingdoms,  is  the  correspondency,  or  proportion,  which 
temporal  greatness  holds  with  the  execution  of  nis  will,  whether 
for  punishing  those  which  have  made  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity,  or  for  the  propagating  or  preservation  of  bis  church 

already 
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already  planted,  or  for  prepaiing  or  plowiDg  up  the  hearts  of  vild 
and  unnurtured  nations,  for  betterreceiving  the  seed  of  his  gospel.' 
Even  such  a  part  as,  ia  ancient  tinies,  was  appointed  for  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  might  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  his 
path  straight,  the  Spanianls  and  Portuguese  were  called  upon  to 
perform  in  the  age  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama.  Two 
great  objects  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  hnman  race  were,  m 
that  age,  accomplished  by  their  ministration  ;  the  growth  of  Ma- 
hommedanism  in  the  eastern  world  was  stopt,  just  when  its  roots 
were  cut  in  Spain ;  and  the  great  systems  of  idolatry,  cruelty,  and 
delusion  which  were  spreading  far  and  wide  in  America,  were 
utterly  destroyed.  Ferdinand  Columbus  discovered  a  mystical 
meaning  in  the  name  and  surname  of  his  father  ;  Columbus  he 
supposed  him  to  have  been  called  quati  Coluraba,  because  he 
conveyed  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  New  World,  and 
carried  the  olive  branch  and  oil  of  baptism  over  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  like  Noah's  dove  ;  and  what  more  appropriate  name  than 
that  of  Christopher  could  have  been  given  in  baptism  to  him 
who,  like  the  gigantic  Canaanite,  carried  Christianity  over  the 
deep  waters?  Alas,  it  was  not  peace  that  Columbus  brought 
them,  but  the  sword !  A  dreadful  work  was  to  be  done,  yet  so 
done  as  that  the  instruments  of  Providence  might  not  be  wholly 
depraved  by  the  service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Their  own 
superstition,  and  the  very  fierceness  and  intolerance  of  their 
bigotry,  had  this  eSi^ct.  In  slaughtering  the  priests  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mexitlj  and  Tezcalipoca — in  demolishing  temples,  the 
walls  of  which  were  literally  scaled  with  an  incrustration  of  human 
blood — in  putting  down  such  abominations  as  they  found  every- 
where on  the  main  land,  the  Spaniards  believed,  and  conid  not  hut 
believe,  that  they  were  performing  a  righteous  work, — an  accept- 
able service  to  the  Lord.  And  if  that  persuasion  be  compared  with 
the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  Buccaneers,  we  may  understand 
what  it  was  worth.  It  is  finely  observed  by  the  philosophical 
divine  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  that  the  course  of  Provi- 
dence, when  rightly  contemplated,  is  more  effectual  for  establishing 
a  true  religious  belief,  than  miracles  would  be  in  these  ages,  were 
they  freauent:  'only  the  right  observation,  or  live  apprehension 
of  those  nis  works  of  wisdom,  is  not  so  easy  and  obvious  unto  such 
as  mind  earthly  things,  as  his  works  of  extraordinary  power  are. 
For  such  works  awake  the  sense,  and  make  entrance  into  the  soul 
as  it  were  by  force  ;  whereas,  the  eSects  of  his  wisdom,  or  coun- 
sel, make  no  impression  upon  the  sense,  but  upon  the  understand- 
ing only,  nor  upon  it,  save  only  in  quiet  and  deliberate  tlioughts. 
Fur  this  reason,  true  faith  was  first  to  be  planted  and  ingrafted  in 
the  church  by  miracles  ;  but  to  be  nourished  and  strenguiened  id 
succeeding  ages  by  coatein|>latioD  of  his  Providence/ 
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Pouwmt,  aays  Man:  Lescarbot,  &  b<m  droit  mawUre  I' heart 
gaandjamaU  I'avarice  a  porti  VHespagaol  en  Voccident,  pour  let 
malkeun  qui  $'ea  tont  eruuivU.  Car  qttand  je  conaid^e  que  par 
ton  avarice  il  a  tdlum^  et  entretenu  la  guerre  en  toute  la  ChretUnte, 
el  s'eat  ettudi^  t  ruiner  Met  voisint,  et  nan  point  le  Turc,je  nepuit 
penter  qu'autre  queleDitAle  aU  eitS  autheur  de  lears  vm/aget. 
Et  ne /out  point  m'alUguer  ici  le  pretexts  de  la  religion.  Car  ila 
ont  tout  tuex  let  originairet  du,  paia  avec  det  tupvlicet  lea  plut 
inhitmaint  me  le  Diable  a  pea  excogiter,  Etpar  Xetirt  cruautit 
ont  rendu  le  nom  de  Dieu  un  nom  de  tcandale  d  cea  pauvret 
peuplet. — TAnoin  celui  (pte  aima  mieux  estre  damne  que  d'aller  au 
paradit  det  Heapagnolt.  But  this  is  as  extmvagoat  on  the  one 
Bide,  as  Mariano  Llonente  is  on  the  other,  who,  in  an  apology  for 
tiie  conquerors,  extols  them  for  their  humanity,  and,  as  an  incon- 
testable proof  tiiereof,  appeals  to  the  tapid  and  luminous  progress 
(as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it)  which  their  immense  establishments 
hare  made,  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in  them,  and  the  un- 
interrupted possession  which  the  mother-country  had  muntained 
there  during  more  than  three  centuries,  to  the  reproach  of  rival 
nations,  while  the  colonies  of  other  European  powers  had  either 
past  under  a  foreign  dominion,  or  had  broken  their  chains,  or 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  metropolis* — JYescia  Tnerit  hominuml 
Before  ten  years  had  elapsed  after  the  publication  of  this  bootless 
boast,  the  whole  of  those  colonies  were  in  insurrection  against 
Spain,  and  in  a  state  of  civil  war ! — and  at  this  time  the  colJonists 
seem  disposed  to  treat  the  natives  of  the  mother-country  who  still 
remain  Eunong  them,  with  as  little  justice,  and  almost  as  little 
mercy,  as  their  common  ancestors  displayed  towards  the  original 
inhabitants.  This  miserable  apologist  had  the  efirontery  to  assert 
that  the  Spaniards  were  induced  to  encounter  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  their  conquest,  not  by  any  greediness  for  gold,  nor  by 
the  ambition  of  extending  their  dominions,  but  solely  by  the  desire 
of  propagating  the  Gospel,  and  the  wish  of  rendering  the  savages 
happy.  The  old  Spanish  historians  o6er  no  such  insult  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  However  much  they  inclined  to  re- 
present the  exploits  of  their  countrymen  in  the  brightest  colours, 
and  to  place  the  most  tavourahle  construction  ui>OD  their  worst 
actions — however  strongly  they  were  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 

■  Pnee  toaviiKtiile  dij^ila  vtrila,  e  Ifttimoma  tneontraUidiile  dtlla  ummiila  e 
MMiu-miiant  dt£  Oovmu  Spagmub,  uma  i  rapidi  t  bmiMOti  pngmti  cAr  kanna  fatta 
i  tmi  imiaitmi  UabUimaUi ;  la  IraitguHiila  du  in  qutUi  li  g»dt,  e  Jtmalmtnle  U  mm 
mUrntlt  ftufa  di  300  e  pii  aiua  di  qnei  viati  domiwj,  ad  imta  dtt/a  rivalila  dtik 
maxi-im  namicie  dtlla  Spagna ;  nitnlrt  It  altre  mloiiif  Europtr  a  temo  pnmalt  tatlt  it 
Jominia  faltra  polnaa,  a  ipeixamie  kcalau,  t  tamm  Ugiage  dtUa  Sfelnptli. — 
<  Sa(t>i>  Apolaptico  degli  Stocici  a  CMquutatDri  Sptgnuoli  dell'  AnsiK*.'  Paim*. 
lSe4.p.89. 

VOL,  I.  NO,  II.  s  B  bigotiy 
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bigotry — and  however  much  that  spirit  had,  in  its  natural  eflkct, 
hiudeaed  their  hearts,  they  never  appear  to  have  suppressed  tha 
truth ;  and  they  have  told  it  so  fairly,  that  from  their  rdatioas  the 
world  has  drawn  those  conclusions  which  no  sophistry  can  shake* 
They  were  too  wise  to  Buppose.  and  too  honest  to  pretend,  that 
the  adventurers  had  acted  upon  reli^^us  motives. 
.  That  would,  indeed,  have  been  miraculous  1  Among  the  mixed 
motives  which  influenced  them,  cupidity,  beyond  all  doubt,  pre- 
dominated, OS  it  ever  will  do  in  any  collective  body  of  men,  wiulo 
Mammon  remains  prince  of  this  world  -,  but  wilii  a  gi^at  deal  of 
superstition  and  bigotry,  there  was  also  not  a  little  of  that  which, 
divested  of  all  trappings  and  suits,  was  true  religion  in  its  spirit, 
however  adulterated  in  its  forms.  Cortes  acted  in  the  manner  of 
bis  times,  when,  in  a  dangerous  illaeas  at  Honduras,  he  had  a 
Francbcan  habit  made,  thinking,  perhaps,  tt  might  be  better  to 
cfipear  at  the  Kates  of  heaven  in  any  character  rather  than  his 
own.  And,  pernaps,  it  was  merely  to  the  fashion  of  the  tuoes 
that  he  conformed,  when  having  been  stung  by  a  scorpioo,  to  the 
peril  of  his  life,  he  called  i^ion  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  to  suc- 
cour him ;  and  imputing  his  recovery  to  her  gracious  aid,  had  the 
scorpion  incased  in  gola,  wrought  to  its  exact  shape  by  the  Mexi- 
can jewellers  ;  and,  when  he  returned  to  Spain,  went  himself  in 
pilgnmage  to  Guadalupe^  there  to  deposit  it.  Possibly,  too,  it 
may  have  been  from  policy  rather  than  devotion,  that  when  a 
table,  at  which  he  and  bis  guesta  were  ei^jaged  at  cards,  in  his 
palace  at  Mexico,  was  split  bV  lightning,  he  went  with  the  wht^ 
party  on  the  following  day  to  Fr.  Domingo  de  Betanzos,  who  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  preaching  against  gambling,  to 
confess  their  sins  at  the  fnar's  feet,  and  to  thank  him,  that  the 
stroke  had  been  directed  to  the  t^le,  instead  of  falling  upon 
them  in  the  very  act  of  their  offence.  This  may  have  been  done 
only  for  the  sake  of  appearing  devout  in  the  eyes  of  the  petite} 
for  there  is  a  singular  unvote  in  his  history,  which  provea 
that  he  estimated  one  part,  at  least,  of  the  prevalUog  superstition 
at  no  more  than  it  was  worth.  During  his  loag  absence  froni 
Mexico,  when  he  went  to  suppress  Christoval  de  Olid's  rebellion, 
it  was  commonly  supposed  toat  he  and  his  army  had  perished* 
and  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  capital  to 
have  this  believed,  funeral  honours  were  celebrated  for  him  by 
their  order,  and  masses  in  great  number  performed  for  his  soUl  j 
and  they  sold  a  great  deal  of  his  property  to  defray  the  cost. 
When  Cortes  returned,  he  knew  that  these  persons  had  done  this 
in  order  the  better  to  establish  their  own  assumed  authority,  which 
authority,  being  his  enemies,  they  had  used  to  the  injury  and 
daogo:  of  hb  friends ;  therefore,  he  refused  to  rati^  tlie  trana« 
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BCtioD,  and  instituted  legal  proceedings  for  recovering  the  property 
which  they  had  disposed  of.  Now,  according  to  ue  established 
opinioD  of  the  Rotnish  Church,  these  good  works  and  masses  had 
not  been  watted  upon  him,  though  he  happened  to  be  ahvewhen 
they  were  performed  and  paid  for.  They  were  so  much  stock  in 
the  bank  of  purgatory,  which  might  fainy  be  thought  to  have  in- 
creaaed  in  value,  in  consequence  of  having  accidentally  been 
bought  in  before  his  death ;  because  he  was  now  sure  of  finding 
it  there,  payable  upon  demand ;  whereas,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  soiu 
must  wait  there  for  the  remittance,  and  be  kept  in  something 
worse  than  hot  water  till  it  arrives.  Cortes,  nevertheless,  with  an 
^parent  disregard  to  the  received  opinion  and  the  popular  feel- 
ing, redaimed  his  worldly  goods  and  chattels,  leaving  the  defen- 
dants to  make  what  use  they  pleased  of  the  property  in  which 
they  had  invested  the  proceeds.  The  termination  is  not  the  least 
notable  part  of  the  story.  A  certain  Juan  de  Caceres,  known 
even  in  Mexico  by  the  appellation  of  eZ  Atco,  the  rich,  thought  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  obtaining  letters  of  credit  upon  the  other 
world ;  accordingly  he  purchased  the  whole  of  these  good  works 
and  masses ;  and  the  pulsatory  stock,  which  stood  in  the  name  of 
Heman  Cortes,  was  transferred  to  the  account  of  Juan  de  Caceres, 
dRico. 

Yet  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  conquerors,  Cortes  among 
die  rest,  entertuned  a  sincere,  and,  in  many  instances,  a  devout 
and  passionate  belief  in  their  religion.  He,  indeed,  of  all  men, 
in  all  times,  is  the  one  nho  has  accomplished  the  greatest  un- 
dertaking with  what  were  apparently  the  most  inadequate  means ; 
means,  iudeed,  so  inadequate,  that  never  has  the  course  of  pre- 
disposing Providence  been  more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the 
whole  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  and  of  the  bloodiest  idolatry  with  which  earth 
has  ever  been  defiled.  The  Spaniaids  saw  and  felt  this.  They 
felt  also,  in  all  their  conquests,  that  they  were  acting  as  instru- 
ments of  a  higher  will  than  that  of  man ;  and  though  too  many  of 
them  laid  this  persuasion  as  a  flattering  unction  to  their  souls, 
and  thereby  perverted  it  to  fatal  purposes,  in  othera  it  brought 
forth  fruit.  Extraordinary  as  is  the  whole  history  of  those  con- 
quests,— above  any  other  portion  of  human  history,  (that  alone 
excepted  which  was  under  a  visible  dispensation,)  what  the  ad- 
venturers endured,  and  what  they  overcame,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  romantic  and  heroic,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the 
lesson  which  is  held  out  by  the  fate  of  the  greater  number,  and 
the  retietous  effects  produced  upon  olhers.  The  vanity  of  hu- 
man wishes  was  never  more  forcibly  illustiBted.  In  the  accom-- 
plisfameDt  of  their  greediest  desires  the  most  rapacious,  bad  tfaeir- 
2  R  2  punishment; 
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punishmeDt ;  bot  white  many  wasted  in  wild  end  disastrouB  ftd-> 
ventures  the  wealth  which  they  had  gained  by  violence  and  op- 
pression, there  were  many  also  who  took  a  happier  coarse,  and 
sought  to  expiate  their  offences  towards  God  and  man,  by  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  service  of  both.  Meo  who  went  out  a& 
Boldiers  to  the  new  world  ended  tfaeir  days  there  as  missionaries, 
and  underwent  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives  as  much  danger 
and  as  many  hardships,  in  the  hope  of  converting  the  wildevt  and 
pooreit  Indians,  as  they  had  formerly  gone  through  in  subduing 
those  great  kingdoms  which  abounded  in  gold.  It  happened  notuD- 
&eqnently,  that  the  son  of  a  conqueror  renounced  his  inheritance 
of  wealth  which  had  been  so  ill  acquired,  and  died  either  by  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  or  worn  out  with  su&rings  in  their  service, 
the  martyr  of  heroic  charity.  And  these  labours  of  love  were 
not  lost.  Lescarbot  speaks  truly  in  saying,  that  the  cruelties  of 
the  Spaniards  excited  hatred  and  horror  of  the  religion  which  they 
professed ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  more  instances  the  In- 
dians were  impressed  by  the  evident  sincerity  of  the  Spaniards 
n  their  religious  belief ;  and  they  received  the  faith  which  was  en- 
joined them  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  because  it  was  brought 
nearer  to  the  level  of  their  intellectutJ  state,  and  adapted  also  to 
their  former  notions  by  the  gross  corruptions  with  which, it  was 
intermingled.  That  the  Indians  were  thus  affected  is  shown  by 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  Hiapaniola,  which  we  shall  here  pre- 
sent, because  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  that 
ill-fated  country,  which  can  be  perused  without  feelings  of  indi|^- 
nation  and  abhorrence.  Oviedo  •  and  Herrera  are  uie  authon- 
ties ;  they  have  been  very  faithfully  followed  by  P.  Charlevoix, 
who  has  also  added  some  particulars  from  sources  which  are  not 
indicated  ;  but  probably  from  infomiation  collected  in  Hispaniola 
by  the  missionary  Le  Pers,  from  whose  papere  Charlevoix's  history 
of  that  island  was  principally  compiled. 

Isabella  had  given  oraers,  that  the  children  of  the  Caciques 
should  be  carefuUy  educated ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
this  duty  was,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  &ithfully  performed  by 
the  first  Franciscan  missionaries.  In  their  convent  at  Yerepaz,  a 
youth  named  Henrique,  whose  father  had  been  a  Cacique  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  Baoruco,  was  bred  up  fiom  a  child.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  among  the  innumerable  victims  of 


*  H.  Boucher  dc  U  Richarderif,  in  lii 
Oolido,  thit  nn  ilj/le  a  toitvenl  rn^flyre  qui  caradirite  let  Icriaaim  de  ton  'Siick  rt  de 
MH  11051.  No  criticil  opiDiaa  wu  eYer  mare  unbiindcd, — and  Ihii  U  uying  a  gR>t 
deal.  Pot  in  Oviedo,  that  put  o(  hji  work  al  leait  which  has  been  printed,  and  which 
■lone  can  ba  referred  to  in  Ihia  censure,  not  an  inSated  senleoFe  is  to  he  fuuiid ;  imlead 
of  it  hi>  book  i(  chatactariied  bj  the  liveliaeai  and  nBivelS  which  beloDg  to  an  honest' 
Hd  homdy  ttfl*, 
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Spanish  cnielty;  but  the  boy  had  fallen  into  kind  hands;  they 
(band  him  teachftble,  his  youth  was  past  happily  and  profitably 
under  their  care,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  married  an  Indian,  of 
good  extraction  and  Christian  education,  hke  himself,  who  waa 
called  Dona  Mencia,  as  he  was  entitled  Cacique.  But  titles  of 
honour,  whether  Indian  or  Spanish,  did  not  secure  the  few  sur-. 
viving  islanders  from  injury  and  insult.  A  young  man,  Valeozuela 
by  name,  succeeded  to  a  Repartimiento  in  which  Henrique  and 
the  people,  who,  in  their  state  of  freedom,  would  have  been  his  sub- 
jects, were  the  slaves  of  the  soil :  during  certain  months  of  the 
year  they  were  to  work  for  the  lord,  and  were  then  relieved  by 
others,  who  took  their  turn  in  this  compulsory  service.  The  little 
protection  which  the  laws  allowed  them  was  rendered  unavailing 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  ought  to  have  seen  those  laws  en- 
forced, and  this  was  exemplified  in  Henrique's  case.  Valenznela 
first  took  from  him  a  horse ;  and  then  attempted  to  violate,  or  to 
aedace  his  wife.  Against  this,  though  patient  as  well  by  education 
as  by  dispositioQ  and  hereditary  temperament,  Henrique  remon- 
Btrated,  and  his  remonstrances  were  answered  with  blows.  What 
the  rights  were  which  the  laws  had  left  him,  he  knew;  and  ap- 
pealing to  those  rights,  made  formal  complaint  to  Pedro  de 
Badillo,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  town  of  St.  Juan  de  la  Magu- 
ana,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  the  charge,  put  him  for  a  while  in 
prison;  and  thenthreateninghimif  he  ventured  to  come  again  with 
such  complaints,  let  him  go.  Not  yet  despairing  of  redress,  he  went 
to  the  cityof  St.  Domingo,  ten  leagues  distant,  and  there  made  his 
complaint  to  the  Audience,  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  island. 
These  judges  dared  not  utterly  dbr^ard  it,  '  but  being,'  says 
Herrera,  '  more  regardful  of  their  own  interests  than  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  they  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Badillo,  who  upon  receiving  it  treated  him  worse  than  he  had  done 
before.'  As  Badillo  will  not  appear  in  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
Btory,  it  may  he  proper  to  notice  the  fate  which  overtook  him. 
Ten  years  after  he  had  thus  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  post 
he  held,  he  was  accused  of  defrauding  the  king  and  abstractine 
gold  from  the  fifths  for  his  own  use;  for  this  he  was  arrested, 
stripped,  and  put  to  the  torture  :  having  been  rescued,  by  a  more 
merciful  judge,  from  sufierings  which  he  had  well  deserved  for 
other  crimes,  he  was  sent,  as  a  delinquent,  to  Castilleiand  perished 
by  shipwreck  on  the  way.*  Nothing 

reUtei  B«dillf.'»  deith,  which  is  peHectly  eh«r»ct«rislic  o 
» liltle  tesembUoce  il  httn  to  an  inflitcd  itmiiftr  :  '  Ptn 
jKrgue  diit  <u  nm,  que  itwi  averhtcho  jiuliciaaEiavpiett  Itmealc  Ptdro  de  Vadilla, 
mcfdiB  m  rAelion  ;  aiii  ri  fvilario  m  rita  i/ila.  Y pancere  al  que  etto  egtre,  qiiepar 
fit  paiabrat  qaeda  aqud  hda/gt  tiSjait  a  a/giaia  culpa  i  di/a  jiir  yo  la  que  tl  Itno  m 
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Notbmg  remained  for  Henrique  bnt  to  ta^  &  blood;  and  dee- 
Derate  reveoge,  or  brook  his  wrongs  in  silence  till  he  coiild  mani- 
fest his  resentment  in  a  maoaer  more  conformable  to  hia  temper, 
and  to  the  lessons  which  he  had  received.  He  bore  them,  there- 
fore, with  a  patience  which  may  probably  have  been  deemed  as* 
abject,  at  die  time,  as  it  was  afterwards  known  to  be  magnani- 
nons.  When  the  months  of  his  service  were  expired,  he  retired 
with  his  Indians  to  the  mountains :  humiliated  and  broken  in  spirit 
as  the  poor  survivors  of  that  isce  were,  they  retained,  in  its  full 
stjength,  the  principle  of  fidelity  to  their  natural  chief;  and  con- 
fiding in  that  principle,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  country,  which 
was  inaccessible  for  horses,  he  resolved  to  refuse  all  further  obedi- 
ence to  the  Spaniards ;  but  not  to  make  war  against  them  except 
in  self-defence.  For  this  he  prepared,  arming  his  people  with 
bows  and  arrows,  and  spears  pointed  with  nails  or  with  fish-bones. 
As  he  expected,  when  the  term  returned  for  hisexpected  service, and 
no  Indians  appeared, Valenzuela,  with  eome  twelve  Spaniards,  setout 
with  the  intention  of  apprehending  and  punishing  him.  Henrique 
met  them,  at  the  head  of  a  resolute  pajty,  and  advancing  before 
them  told  Valenzuela  he  might  return  as  he  came,  for  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  Indians  would  go  with  him  or  ever  serve  him  more. 
The  Spaniard  replied  by  calling  him  dor,  and  seizing  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  others  attacked  the  Indians  :  but  for  this  also 
Henrique -j-  and  his  people  were  prepared;  they  fought  well,  kilied 
two  ofthe  Spaniards,  wounded  Valenzuela  and  all  the  rest,  and  put 
them  to  flignt  at  last  Henrique  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  pur- 
sued, but  he  called  afler  his  former  tyrant,  saying,  *  Be  thankful, 
Valenzuela,  that  I  do  not  put  you  to  death  1  go  your  way,  and  take 
heed  that  you  return  here  no  more.' 

The  news  soon  spread  that  Henrique  had  risen  in  rebellion,  and 
the  Audience,  who,  says  Herrera,  might  have  prevented  this,  if  in 
the  first  instance  they  had  chosen  to  do  him  justice,  got  together  a. 
force  of  some  three  or  fourscore  men,  whom  they  sent  to  hunt  him , 
out.  After  a  weary  search  of  many  days,  they  found  him  in  the 
ymodi ;  but  they  were  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  he,  who 
was  prepared  for  such  an  attack,  gave  them  battle,  and  sent  them 
back  as  he  had  done  Valenzuela,  with  some  loss  of  men,  and 

Mquetle  cata,  el  h  hapaga^j  parquf  liene  Diet  cargo  de  punir  jr  cauigar  k  qtie  loM 
jtaxei  drlluelo  diaitnulaiiy  no  caihgmi.  E  aai  yenda  drtla  ciudada  EipaHa,  tnlTWida 
por  labarra  del  rio  dr  Sftilla^  K  ptodio  ia  none  en  que  y  vc,y  aJ  if  ofrot  te  akogtwVHfjf 
(SHI  iHucka  riqueia,  y  etcolo  la  tin  rdzon  hecha  at  Enrique.  Diot  aga  piedad  ie  w  oaiMO, 
jr  delot  dt  datnat  que  alli  le  perdieroit,ff.i\. 

*  —torno  por  parlido  et  tefrir^  o  afomftmi  dittimular  nu  ir^wias  g  cuerwtf  iu.y% 
Ovitdo. 
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more  of  reputatioo.  An  event  which  was  now  the  common  talli 
of  the  Spaniards  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  Indians ;  and 
Henrique,  who  had  not  quite  a  hundred  followers  at  first,  soon 
(bund  fiimself  with  thrice  that  number.  He  enjoined  them 
strictly  never  to  kill  a  Spaniard  except  in  self-defence,  nor  to  offer 
them  any  injury,  except  that  of  taking  away  their  anns,  whenever 
&e.t  was  possible.  Some  of  his  scourins;  parties  disr^,rded  these 
orders ,  but  though  he  could  not  punish  tnem  for  their  disobedience, 
lest  they  should  forsake  him,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  no  act  of  cruelty  or  licence,  in  the  course  of  a  war  which  con- 
tinued for  many  years,  was  ever  committed  with  bis  sanction. 
Repeated  expeditions  were  sent  against  him,  all  which  he  baffled 
or  defeated,  for  nothing  could  exceed  his  vigilance.  Every  port 
where  they  were  likely  to  land,  every  pass  at  which  they  could 
enter  his  country  was  constantly  watched.  As  soon  as  the  tidings 
of  their  appearance  was  known,  he  removed  the  women,  children, 
and  all,  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  were  unable  to  bear  arms,  into 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  places  of  security  had  been 
provided  for  them,  and  ground  cultivated  for  their  support  A 
nephew  of  his,  in  stature  so  diminutive  as  to  be  almost  a  dwarf, 
was  left  with  the  main  body  of  his  force  to  watch  the  Spaniards, 
wait  for  them,  and  give  them  battle  at  advantage — Henrique 
himself,  with  his  chosen  band,  returning  as  soon  as  he  had  placed 
the  women  and  the  feeble  in  security.  '  They  fought,'  says 
Herrera,  'like  lions;  and  wherever  Henrique  appeared,  in  every 
instance  he  was  victorious. 

'  The  great  dread  of  the  Spaniards  was,  lest  these  insurgents 
should  be  joined  by  the  negroes,  of  whom  they  had  already  intro- 
duced so  many  into  the  island,  as  to  have  excited  a  prophetic  ap- 
prehension of  the  final  consequences.  '  It  seemed,'  says  Oviedo, 
'  like  another  Guinea,'  so  many  of  them  had  been  imported  to 
work  in  the  sugar  plantations.  A  handful  of  these  negroes  had 
taken  arms,  and  if  they  had  not  been  pursued  and  suppressed, 
with  a  vigoar  and  celenty  which  the  Spaniards  seldom  displayed 
in  their  movements,  it  was  confessed  that  every  Christian  would 
have  been  indangerofbeingmassacred,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  land  again.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  dispathy  between  the  red  race  and  the  blacks,  which  has  not 
existed  between  the  tbrmerand  the  white  men -.Henrique  would  have 
shunned  their  assistance  -Either  than  have  sought  or  accepted  it: 
in  seeking  liberty  for  himself  and  his  people,  he  kept  within  the 
strictest  bounds  of  self-defence,  and  abstained  conscientiously  from 
every  act  of  violence  which  was  not  warranted  by  that  principle, 
and  necessary  fisr  his  own  preservation.  It  was  the  wisest  course 
which  be  could  have  pursued,  and  he  appears  to  have  chosen  it, 
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leas  from  any  hope  or  expectation  of  the  rewU  which  it  produced 
at  last,  than  from  religious  feeling  aod  the  stroog  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  That  this  moderation  belonged  to  him  iDdividualfy,  and 
not  to  the  character  of  the  Htspaniolau  Indians,  though  they  were 
the  gentlest  of  the  whole  race,  was  proved  by  the  conduct  of  those 
who  were  encouraged  by  his  success  to  set  themselves  in  iilce 
maoDer  free:  for  they  bumti  massacred,  and  destroyed.  One  who, 
from  the  name  of  his  tribe,  was  called  the  Ziguavo,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  band  not  amounting  to  twenty,  olorniea  the  Spaniards 
in  every  part  where  they  were  settled,  by  his  activity  and  his  cruel- 
ties. He  sought  them  everywhere,  at  the  mines,  at  their  grazing 
farms,  and  in  their  plantations,  wherever  a  few  were  to  be  found, 
and  slaughtered  them  without  mercy.  At  length  the  President  sent 
a  party  in  pursuit  of  him :  he  was  overtaken  at  a  ravine,  and  after 
he  had  been  transfixed  by  a  lance,  fought  desperately,  till  loss  of 
blood  exhausted  him.  His  followers  escaped,  and  a  cettain 
Tamayo,  at  the  head  of  such  another  guerrilla,  commenced  a  simi- 
lar course  of  atrocities,  sparing  neither  man  nor  woman.  Henrique 
was  grieved  at  this ;  and  though  Tamayo  committed  these  ravaste 
at  the  remotest  part  of  the  island  from  the  mountains  where  he 
had  taken  shelter,  he  sent  a  kinsman  of  Tamayo's  to  represent 
that  such  a  course,  as  in  the  Ziguayo's  case,  must  end  at  last  in 
his  own  destruction,  and  to  invite  him  to  take  a  command  under 
him,  which' would  be  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  both;  and 
fortunately  both  for  Tamayo  and  the  Spaniards  the  invitation  was 
accepted. 

By  such  conduct  Henrique  obtained  the  esteem  of  the  Spani- 
ards, who,  in  this  instance,  were  generous  enough  to  render  full 
justice  to  their  eoemy,even  while  they  made  continual  attempts  to 
destroy  him.  So  many  expeditions  were  sent  against  him,  that  the 
cost  was  seriously  felt  by  the  treasury,  and  in  every  instance  they 
returned  with  discomfiture  and  loss,  lo  quid  parece  mucha  poqtiedad 
de  los  pobladorea  desta  yala,  says  Oviedo,  '  which  may  se&n 
great  littleness  in  the  inhabitants  of  this  bland.'  For  when 
It  was  more  prosperous  in  Indians,  and  they  were  so  many 
that  they  could  not  be  numbered,  three  hundred  Spaniards,  or 
less,  (for  these  were  all  Ihatwerein  the  country)  destroyed  them  by 
continued  battles  and  encounters,  and  subdued  the  land ;  and  now 
when  it  is  peopled  with  Christians,  this  Henrique  and  this  Tamayo 
have  risen  up,  with  a  handful  of  people,  attacking  and  burning 
villages  and  farms  of  the  Christians,  and  slaying  men.  I  will 
tell  you  the  cause  of  this :  ^\'hen  the  Christians,  they  being  few, 
conqnered  and  destroyed  the  Indians,  who  were  many,  they  lay 
down  at  night  upon  their  targets,  wiUi  the  sword  at  their  side, 
and  were  upon  the  alert  with  the  enemy.     Now  they  sleep  in 
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right  gooi  and  deltcate  beds ;  and  are  engaged  in  sugar  works, 
and  other  occupations,  in  which  their  minds  and  bodies  are  wholly 
taken  up.'  But  itwas  not  because  the  Spaniards  had  degenerated 
in  their  martial  qualities  thst  nil  their  expeditions  foiled ;  there 
was  at  that  time  no  such  degeneracy;  but  there  was  a  conviction, 
which,  in  the  moat  iniquitous  of  their  other  wars,  had  never  been 
felt — that,  in  the  contest,  they  had  not  their  •  quarrel  just ;'  and 
this  hada  powerful  eSect  upon  men,  on  whom  conscience,  per- 
verted as  it  was,  and  drugged  with  the  opiates  of  superstition,  had 
still  a  strong  hold.  There  were  no  volunteers  for  this  service,  nor 
could  men  be  induced  to  engage  in  it  by  any  ordinary  means ;  it 
was  necessary  to  press  them  into  it.  Henrique,  like  his  baptismal 
namesake,  Henri  Christophe,  (to  whose  great  quaUties  and  good 
intentions  justice  will  one  day  be  rendered,)  availed  himself  of  the 
strength  of  the  country.  The  mountainous  tract  of  which  he  had 
taken  possession  is  described  as  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of 
Andalusia,  and  as  consisting  of  more  broken  and  difficult  ground 
thaxi  the  strongest  parts  of  Granada.  Upon  the  first  alarm  of 
danger,  his  people  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  the  Spaniards,  it 
is  said,  could  not  pursue  them,  without  carrying  provisions,  and 
even  water,  for  many  days.  The  ground  was  so  stony,  and  the 
stones  so  sharp,  that  the  alpargaUa  or  sandals,  which  they  wore, 
sufficed  only  for  one  day's  wear;  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
defences,  which  Henrique  had  prepared,  their  stores  and  water 
were  exhausted,  and  they  were  barefoot.  His  intrenchments  were 
so  situated,  that  they  could  be  defended  b^  rolling  stones  upon  the 
assailants:  stones,soemployed,arecalled9aZ(^(u,  by  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  because  they  bound  like  greyhounds  in  their 
course.  Iftheymade  their  way  to  oneintrenchment,  and  entered 
it,  another  was  to  be  attacked,  with  the  same  danger.  The  Indians 
were  now  as  well  provided  with  arms  as  their  enemies.  When  they 
could  fight  to  advantage,  they  fought — otherwise,  they  disap- 
peared in  the  woods  or  among  the  rocks,  where  no  traces  of  them 
could  be  found,  and  where  even  the  Spaniards,  in  the  age  of 
Coftes  and  the  Fizarros,  could  not,  or  dared  not,  follow  tbem. 

It  was  impossible  to  surprise  Henrique  ;  if  he  sent  a  small  party 
of  Indians  to  bunt  or  fish  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  was 
any  chance  that  they  might  fail  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  never 
let  them  know  where  he  should  expect  their  return,  lest,  being  pri- 
soners, they  should  be  compelled,  by  torments,  to  direct  the 
Spaniards.  There  was  no  distrust  of  their  fidelity  in  this  caution ; 
for  he  observed  no  such  secrecy  when  the  detachment  was  so  large 
that  some  might  be  certainly  expected  to  escape,  and  bring  him 
tidings  of  his  danger.  He  slept  little,  and  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  with  two  speus  and  two  swords  at  the  head  of  his 
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hammock.  If  it  were  a  timewhen  the  enemy  were  looked  for,  be  rose 
and  walked  the  rounds,  two  pages  carrying  his  arms,  while  he  toM 
his  beads  as  be  went ;  bat  with  eyes  and  ears  upon  the  alert,— both 
senses  quickened  by  the  continual  sense  of  danger,  or  rather  by  the 
habit  of  constant  vigilance.  At  snch  times  his  own  people  reposed 
a  perfect  reliance  upon  his  watchfulness,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
rouse  them  upon  the  appearance  of  a  foe.  l^e  power  which  he 
possessed  over  his  own  people,  in  restraining  them  from  all  oSen- 
sive  warfare,  and  in  inducingthem  to  forego  their  vengeance, though 
righteously  deserved,  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  ascendancy  which  he  had 
obtained.  Once,  after  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  largest  bodies  that 
hod  been  sent  against  him,  the  fugitives  were  cut  off  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  and  took  refuge  among  some  caves  or  hollows  in 
the  rocks ;  they  were  seventy  in  number,  and  the  Indiana,  having 
them  at  their  mercy,  began  to  collect  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying them  by  smoke  and  fire;  but  Henrique  forbade  this, 
and  the  Spaniards,  upon  surrendering  their  arms,  were  allowed  to 
retire,  unhurt.  Hie  whole  conduct  was  such  as  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration  to  the  Spaniards,  and  ofalarm  to  those  who  were 
empWed  against  him ;  but  the  personsin  authority  feared  always 
'  thn  effect  of  such  an  example  upon  the  negroes  ;  they  were  morti- 
fied, also,  bythelonscontmuanceof  the  insurrection, the  costs  in- 
curred had  amounted  to  4O,0O0ducBts,  andthewarof  Baurdco,  as 
it  was  called,  became  a  cause  of  disquiet  at  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
At  length  Fr.  Remigio,  one  of  the  Franciscans  by  whom  Hen- 
rique hadbeenbrou^tup,  offered  to  seek  him  out,  and  endeavour 
to  negociate  a  treaty  with  him.  The  Montana  de  Bauruco  is  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  island,  and,  extending  far  into  the  sea, 
has  consequently  two  coasts.  Hie  friar  was  landed  near  the 
place  which  Henrique  was  supposed  to  frequent ;  the  Indians  were 
on  the  watch  as  soon  as  a  vessel  had  been  seen  nearing  the  coast ; 
parties  were  out  in  every  direction  where  it  was  possible  for  the 
enemy  to  disembark ;  and  when  Remigio  had  been  set  ashore 
alone,  it  was  not  long  before  one  of  these  parties  met  him.  "Hiey 
asked  him,  whether  he  was  sent  by  the  Spaniards,  to  spy  out  the 
land  ? — He  answered — No ;  but  that  he  came  to  speak  with  Hen- 
rique, whose  friend  he  was  ;  and  to  intreat  him  that  he  would  no 
longer  persevere  in  that  wild  end  fugitive  course  of  life,  but  accept 
the  peace  and  security  which  were  now  offered  him.  The  Indians 
told  him,  in  reply,  that  he  was  a  lifar ;  the  Spaniards,  they  said, 
were  bad  men,  and  had  always  lied  to  them,  keeping  neither  feith 
nor  truth ;  he  was  a  deceiver,  like  the  rest,  and  ought  to  be  put 
to  death  for  his  deserts.  The  friar  was  in  some  alarm  at  tms ; 
but  he  had  not  relied  in  vain  upon  Henrique's  character,  and  the 
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■rec«ived  opinion,  that  no  person  would  be  killed  by  his  people, 
unless  eiwaged  in  hostilities  against  them.  They  stript  him,  how- 
ever, to  his  drawers,  and,  tearing  his  habit  in  pieces,  divided  it 
ftnoonz  them.  He  intreated  them  to  take  him  to  their  cacique ; 
and  when  they  refused,  besought  them  to  tell  Henriqne,  that  one 
of  the  Franciscan  friars  would  rejoice  to  see  him.  Henrique  im- 
mediately came,  and  intreated  forgiveness  for  the  wrong  which, 
though  innocently  on  his  part,  had  been  offered  him.  Remigio 
promised  him  honourable  terms  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
and  urged  him  not  to  refuse  the  offer.  He  replied,  there  was  no- 
thing which  he  more  dearly  desired  than  peace ;  but  he  knew  what 
the  Spaniards  were,. and  that  they  had  killed  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather,  and  all  the  other  chicflains  of  that  country.  He 
■poke  of  his  own  wrongs ;  he  had  taken  refuge  with  his  people,  he 
said,  in  their  mountains,  that  they  might  not  be  destroyed,  as  their 
parents  and  their  countrymen  had  been, — a  fate,  which  must  have 
been  theirs  also,  if  they  nad  not  taken  tJiis  determination.  They 
sought  no  man's  life — no  man's  injury ;  but  only  to  defend  them- 
selves against  those  who  sought  to  kill,  to  enslave,  and  to  consume 
them.  The  friar  thought  it  hopeless  to  press  him  further,  and  asked 
for  his  habit.  Henrique  could  only  express  his  sorrow,  that  the 
Indians  should  have  rent  and  divided  it.  By  this  time  a  signal 
was  made  from  the  ship,  and  the  boat  approached  tJie  shc»«. 
Henrique  then  kissed  his  old  preceptor's  hand,  and,  with  visible 
effort,  suppressing  his  tean,  bade  him  brewell. 

This  kind  of  war  had  continued  ten  years,  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  treasury,  when  a  party  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  was  sent  against  him,  under  Hernando 
de  SanMiguet,  who  from  a  boy  had  beenbred  in  the  Indian  wars,  and 
was  consequently  acclimated  and  accustomed  to  every  kind  of 
hardship ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  extraction,  and  also  ot^  good  re- 
port. Expert,  however,  as  he  was  in  sucb  warfare,  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  ever  to  take  Henrique  at  advantage.  One  day, 
however,  they  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
deep  and  precipitous  ravine,  across  which,  upon  mutual  assurances 
of  security,  San  Miguel  and  the  Cacique  conversed.  The  former 
asked  him,  whether  it  were  not  better  to  dwell  in  peace  and  safety, 
than  to  lead  this  miserable  life  himself,  and  occasion  so  -much 
annoyance  to  the  Spaniards? — Henrique  answered,  he  desired 
nothing  more ;  but  that  he  was  not  the  offending  partv.  It  was 
tben  proposed  to  him,  that  he  and  his  people  should  reside  in 
perfect  freedom  on  any  part  of  the  island  which  they  might  choose  j 
they  required  from  him  only,  on  his  part,  not  to  molest  the  Spa- 
niards ;  and  asked  for  the  restitution  of  some  gold,  which  a  party 
of  Indians,  who  had  since  joined  him,  had  taken  from  some 
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SpaniftrdSf  and  killed  the  owners.  It  was  s  considerable  quai^ 
tity,  brought  from  the  maia  land.  In  proof  that  these  oSers  were 
sincere,  he  showed  him  the  instructions  which  he  bore  from  the 
Audience.  Henrique,  who  cared  nothing  for  gold,  and  every  thing 
for  liberty,  and  who  was  also  desirous  of  laying  down  his  head  in 
peace,  agreed  to  meet  San  Miguel,  at  a  time  appointed,  on  the 
coast;  each  one  to  bring  with  him  eight  companions  only ;  the 
gold  should  be  returned,  and  the  terms  of  peace  be  then  accepted 
and  ratified.  An  act  of  imprudence  on  the  part  of  San  Miguel 
frustrated  the  negociation  which  bad  begun  so  favourably.  HeQ' 
riqoe  was  first  at  the  meeting-place,  where  he  had  erected  a  bower, 
and  prepared  a  repast,  and  laid  out  the  gold.  San  Miguel  came 
with  more  persons  than  had  been  stipu^ed  for,  and  with  dnim 
beating,  as  to  a  festival,  aud  he  committed  the  further  imprudence 
of  ordering  the  vessel  to  keep  close  in  shore.  No  treachery  was 
intended ;  but  one,  less  cautious,  and  with  less  cause  for  acting 
cautiously,  than  Henrique,  might  reasonably  think  the  appearances 
were  suspicious.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  desiring  his  people  to 
present  the  gold,  and  ser\-e  up  the  repast ;  and  to  say  that  illneas 
had  compelled  him  to  retire.  Proof,  however,  had  been  given  of 
his  desire  for  peace,  and  the  gold  which  he  bad  given  up  was  so 
large  a  treasure,  queparecia  cota  real,  says  Herrera, — we  might 
say,  in  English,  that  it  looked  like  a  king's  ransom.  San  Miguel 
charged  the  Indians  to  tell  their  cacique,  that  if  he  offered  no  in- 
jury, none  should  be  ofiered  him ;  and  upon  no  other  security 
than  this,  both  parties  continued  four  years  at  peace. 

Such  peace, 'however,  was  not  to  be  relied  on  by  either  par^r* 
nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  if  Henrique  died  his  people  wouki 
act  with  the  same  moderation  that  had  marked  all  his  proceed- 
ings, or  be  influenced  by  the  sapie  principles.  It  was  determined, 
therefore,  at  the  Court  of  Spain,  that  by  force  or  by  negociation, 
they  should  be  finally  reduced ;  and  Francisco  de  Barrionuevo, 
who  was  going  out  as  Governor  to  the  province,  Uien  called 
Castilla  del  Oro,  was  instructed  to  visit  Hispaniola  on  his  way, 
take  out  two  hundred  men  for  this  special  service,  and  call  upon 
the  inhabitants  for  such  contributions  and  such  peraonal  service 
as  might  enable  him  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion.  On  his 
unval,  upon  mature  deliberation,  the  way  of  negociation  was 
deemed  best,  and  Barrionuevo  sailed  from  the  port  of  S. 
Domingo,  in  a  caravel,  to  Yaquimo,  the  nearest  port  to  the 
fastnesses  of  Bauruco.  Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  intel- 
ligence of  Henrique,  after  a  search  of  two  months,  be  went  up 
the  river  Yaquimo,  and  there  found  an  Indian  dwelling,  and  some 

Elantations,   but    no   inhabitants  ;    concluding,   however,  that 
lenrique  was  not  far  distant,  he  would  not  ulow  his  people  to 
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cbmtnit  any  waste,  but  returned  to  the  coast,  aad  sending  for 
some  Indians  to  St.  Juan  de  la  Maguada,  to  serve  as  guides,  dis- 
patched one  of  them,  who  profess«l  that  he  hnew  where  to  find 
the  Cacique,  with  a  letter  to  him.  Barrionuevo  waited  twenty 
days  for  the  return  of  his  messenger  in  vain  ;  then  taking  with 
him  thirty  Spaniards,  and  provisions  for  six  days,  he  set  out  with 
another  guide  towards  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  in  which  he  was 
assured  that  Henrique  made  his  abode.  On  the  fourth  day,  they 
came  to  a  plantation,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  four  Indians, 
from  whom  he  learnt  that  Henrique  was  at  a  lake,  eight  miles  up 
the  country,  and  that  the  way  thither  was  exceedingly  difficult, 
the  woods  heing  almost  impassable.  This  lake,  which  was 
originally  named  Xaragua,  like  the  province  in  which  it  lies,  was 
at  that  time  called  the  Lake  of  the  Comendador  Ayhaguanex. 
from  an  Indian  of  Ovando's  days,  to  whom  tnat  governor's  title 
■eems,  in  gratification,  or  in  mockery,  to  have  been  communicated. 
It  is  now  marked  in  the  Spanish  maps  of  Hispaniola,  as  the 
Laguna  de  HenriquUlo,  the  diminutive  of  endearment  by  which 
the  Cacique  had  been  called  by  the  friars  in  his  boyhood,  and 
which  he  retained  with  many  through  life. 

Barrionaevo  proceeded  upon  this  informatioa  till  he  came  in 
night  of  an  Indian  village,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lake.  It 
was  a  large  settlement,  which,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  Hayti, 
might  have  contained  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  He  entered 
this  at  day-break,  supposing  Henrique  to  be  there,  but  the  people 
had  disappeared,  evidently  because  of  his  approach ;  the  houses 
were  well  constructed  and  well  stored  ;  there  was  every  iodicatiou 
of  comfort  and  plenty ;  and  from  thence  there  was  a  broad  path 
cut  through  the  woods  to  the  lake.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  man 
that  they  had  seen,  except  the  single  plantation — Henrique 
having  strictly  forbidden  that  a  tree  should  be  felled,  or  a  bough 
cut,  lest  the  Spaniards,  by  such  vestiges,  might  trace  the  way 
to  his  place  of  asylum.  Here  he  thought  himself  safe,  or  at  least 
knew  that  if  this,  which  might  be  called  his  capital,  were  reached, 
any  such  precautions  must  be  useless  here ;  here,  therefore,  his 
people,  were  allowed  to  rear  poultry,  and  keep  dogs  for  hunting 
the  wild  boars,  with  which  the  woods  abounded  ;  but  neither  dogs 
nor  poultry  were  permitted  to  be  kept  in  any  more  accessible 
cwrt  of  his  territory,  where  theSpaniards  might  come  within  sound. 
Proceeding  along  this  road,  they  heard  the  sound  of  an  axe,  and 
surprised  an  Indian  who  was  cutting  wood.  He  (old  them  that 
Henrique  was  about  a  league  and  a  half  distant,  but  that  they  must 
go  half  a  league  through  a  part  of  the  lake,  where  the  water  was 
in  some  places  knee  and  in  others  neck  deep }  and  that  the  other 
part  of  the  way  waa  among  rocks  and  maisbes.    When  they 
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cane  in  si^t  of  the  lake,  they  were  bsUed  firom  some  canoes,  in 
Spanish,  and  invited  to  advance.  Both  parties  were  suspicioaS) 
but  no  violence  or  treachery  was  intended  on  either  side.  The 
Indians  were  aslced  if  the  messenger  with  the  letter  had  arrived  ? 
They  made  answer  that  no  messenger  had  been  seen,  but  that 
they  knew  a  captain  had  arrived  from  Spain,  whom  the  king  had 
sent  to  treat  with  Henrique.  They  were  then  requested  to  carry 
an  Indian  woman  to  their  Cacique,  whose  kinswoman  she  was  ; 
to  this,  somewhat  reluctantly,  they  consented,  and  with  so 
much  caution,  that  she  walked  into  the  water  till  it  was  breast 
high,  to  reach  them.  Barnonuevo  and  bis  people  retired  then 
about  a  bowshot's  length  from  the  edge  of  the  lake,  to  a  piece  of 
open  ground,  and  there  passed  the  night,  keeping  good  watch,  and 
expecting  with  some  anxiety  the  result  of  their  embassy. 

On  the  morrow,  about  two  hours  after  sunrise,  two  canoes  ap- 
proached, bringing  back  the  woman,  wilh  Martin  de  Alfaro,  a. 
relation  of  Henrique,  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  and  twelve 
other  Indians,  They  landed,  being  armed  with  swords  and  spears. 
Barnonuevo  advanced  alone  to  meet  them— he  embraced  Alfaro 
and  his  companions  ;  and  the  men  then  returned  to  their  boats, 
leaving  Alfaro  to  confer  with  the  Spanish  commander.  The 
Indian,  who  spoke  fluently  in  Spanish,  invited  Barrionuevo  to 
visit  the  Cacique,  who,  he  said,  would  have  made  the  advance 
which  he  now  requested,  if  indisposition  had  not  prevented  htm. 
If  the  Spaniard  hod  any  fears  for  his  own  safety  in  this  adventure, 
it  was  too  late  for  manifesting  them ;  his  retreat  through  such  a 
country  being  impracticable,  if  the  Indians  intended  to  cut  him 
ctf.  The  greater  part  of  the  men,  not  considering  this,  looked 
only  to  the  danger  before  them,  for  they  plainly  saw  that  to 
ad\'ance  would  be  putting  themselves  in  Henrique's  power.  Bar- 
nonuevo, however,  relied  upon  the  known  character  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  knew  also  that  the  way  to  inspire 
confidence  was  to  show  it.  So  he  took  with  him  about  half  his 
party,  and  proceeded  under  Alfaro's  guidance.  This  was  putting 
himself  so  entirely  in  the  power  of  uie  Indians,  and  the  way  by 
which  they  led  him  rendered  defence  so  hopeless  in  case  of  an 
attack,  and  escape  so  impossible,  that  his  comrades,  when  they 
had  proceeded  some  while,  began  to  murmur,  and  would  fain 
have  persuaded  him  to  turn  back.  '  Sirs,'  said  he,  '  I  have  come 
iJiuB  for  with  you,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  serve  God,  and  the 
emperor,  our  lord ;  and  it  would  not  be  well  that  any  fear  should 
be  discovered  in  you  who  are  hidalgos,  and  have  been  proved  in 
greater  dangers  than  this,  where  in  truth  there  is  none  to  be  ap- 
prehended ;  but  let  him  who  likes  return  to  the  party  which  we 
have  lelt,  and  there  vrait  forme;  and  kt  those  ibUov.me.  who 
-      '  list; 
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fist;  I  shall  not  turn  back  Uunigfa  I  see  death  before  me,  ibr  to' 
this  end  have  I  come.'  With  Uieae  words  he  proceeded,  having 
his  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  light  spear  in  his  hand ;  and,  insteaa 
of  armour,  which  in  those  c^mates  the  Spaniards  had  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  aside,  a  gipion  of  quilted  hemp,  with  greaves  and 
leggings  of  the  same.  Thus,  says  Oviedo,  he  went  on,  like  b  0>od 
captain,  and  courageous  knight,  encouraging  his  people.  They 
followed  him,  forcing  their  way  through  the  thicket,  and  being 
(rcqnently  obliged  to  creep  on  hands  as  well  as  feet ;  till,  coming 
to  a  spot  from  whence  they  could  see  Henrique,  and  the  Indiana 
with  him,  at  the  distance  of  some  two  bow-shots,  Barrionuevo 
halted,  for  the  double  purpose  of  taking  breath  and  reconnoitring 
the  ground  as  well  as  he  could,  in  case  that  knowledge  might  be 
found  useful.  From  thence  he  sent  Alfaro  with  a  message,  re- 
peating  the  offers  of  peace  and  assurance  of  security  from  the 
emperor,  and  saying  that  he  had  come  thus  far  to  give  him  proof 
of  sincerity ;  but  that  if  the  Cacique  still  should  think  cautioa 
needful,  he  would  return  to  the  open  ground,  where  the  rest  of 
bis  party  had  been  left,  and  Henrique  might  come  in  his  canoes,- 
and  confer  with  him  upon  the  water,  at  safe  distance.  The 
Cacique,  in  reply,  reproved  his  Indians  for  not  having  opened  the 
way,  and  invited  him  and  all  his  people  to  an  interview.  Bar- 
rionuevo accordingly  sent  for  those  who  were  awaiting  him,  and 
while  they  were  on  the  way,  a  path  was  made. 

They  found  Henrique  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  a 
cotton  mantle  being  spread  on  the  ground  as  a  carpet.  Tamayo, 
who  had  personally  inflicted  more  hurt  upon  the  Spaniards,  than 
any  other  of  his  countrymen,  was  with  him,  six  other  chiefs,  and 
about  seventy  warriors,  well  made  men,  armed  with  swords,  spears, 
and  taigets,  Uieir  bodies  swathed  with  a  cotton  cord,  passed  round 
and  round,  and  covering  them  completely  from  under  the  shoulders 
to  the  feet ;  this  was  the  defensive  clothing  which  their  ancestors 
had  used.  They  were  painted  of  a  dingy  red,  and  their  heads 
adorned  with  feathers ;  their  array  orderly,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance martial.  Henrique  and  Barrionuevo  embraced  with 
apparent  cordiality  on  both  sides ;  the  Spaniards  wuit  throu^ 
the  same  ceremony  with  Tamayo  and  the  other  chieftairis,  and  Bar- 
rionuevo then  took  his  seat  on  the  mantle  with  Henrique,  hand  in 
hand ;  the  Indians  were  ordered  to  seat  themselves  on  one  side,  the 
Spaniards  on  the  other.  Barrionuevo  then  addressed  him,  saying, 
'  Henrique,  greatly  are  you  bound  to  thank  God  for  his  mercy, 
and  signal  grace  shown  you  by  the  emperor  and  king  our  lord,  in 
forgiving  yon  for  all  your  errors,  and  inviting  you  to  return  under 
his  royal  obedience,  where  you  shall  be  bountifully  treated  as  one 
of  his  vassals,  and  all  that  has  passed  be  pat  deaa  out  of  remem-, 

brance. 
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brance.  Rather  would  he  have  yoa  reclaimed  to  he  His  subject 
and  servant,  than  punished  for  your  ounces,  that  yoa  and  youre 
may  not  perish  everlastingly ;  but,  as  a  Christian  who  has  received 
the  faith,  you  shall  be  admitted  to  all  grace  and  mercy,  as  these 
letters  from  the  king  testify.*  Henrique  took  the  letters  reverently, 
and  then  returned  them  to  Barrionuevo,  requesting  him  to  read 
them  aloud,  his  eyes,  he  said,  being  weak.  The  Spaniard  read 
tbem,  and  when  he  had  concluded,  said  to  him,  'Senor  Doa 
Henrique,kiss  the  king's  letteis,  and  place  them  upon  your  head  I ' 
Don  Henrique  did  this,  happy  in  the  probability  of  obtaining  the 
security  which  he  had  long  desired,  and  pleased  perhaps  with  the 
title  which  had  been  given  him  in  the  king's  letters,  and  ou  which 
Barrionuevo,  in  addressing  him  by  it,  had  laid  due  stress ;  for 
empty  titles  were  held  by  the  Indians  in  as  much  estimation  as  by 
tiie  courtiers  at  Constantinople,  in  the  most  degraded  age  of  the 
lower  empire  ;  and  from  that  time,  till  his  death,  by  the  name  of 
Don  Henrique  he  was  known. 

To  a  long  harangue  of  the  Spaniards,  setting  forth  the  faults 
which  Henrique  had  committed,  but  acknowledging  the  provo-^' 
cation,  and  extolling  the  bounty  and  clemency  of  the  emperor, 
and  reminding  him,  that,  for  thirteen  years,  ne  had  never  laid 
down  at  night  in  security,  nor  slept  in  peace  ;  Henrique  replied, 
that  peace  had  always  been  his  desire ;  that  he  acknowledgeMl  the 
mercy  of  God  and  the  emperor,  and  kissed  the  emperor's  feet  and 
hands ;  but  that  wrong  had  been  done  to  him  at  first  and  little 
&ith  kept  with  him  afterwards,  and  therefore  he  had  not  ventured 
to  confide  in  any  person  belonging  to  that  island.  Retiring  thea 
to  consult  with  his  chieftains,  they  agreed  to  accept  the  offered 
treaty  upon  these  terms,  that  Don  Henrique  should  be  exempted 
firom  all  tribute  or  service  of  any  kind,  only  performing  homage, 
when  called  upon,  to  the  King  of  Castile ;  that  all  ms  people 
should  enjoy  toe  same  entire  freedom,  and  all  Indians,  being  na- 
tives of  that  island,  who  might  choose  to  join  him ;  that  he  should 
have,  for  himself  and  them,  a  district  apart  from  the  Spaniaids, 
and  that  it  should  be  stocked  with  cattle  for  him  ;  and  that  if 
Indians  of  aoy  other  race,  or  negroes,  took  shelter  there,  or  were 
found  by  liis  people,  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  race  of  native  Indians  had  been  so  nearly  extirpated,  that  the 
Spaniards  conceded  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality  j  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  inconsistency  on  Henrique's  part  in  the 
last  stipulation  ;  for  the  other  islanders,  who  were  of  the  same 
stock,  had  been  consumed,  and  those  who  were  now  in  Hispa- 
niola  must,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  been  Caribs,  and, 
therefore,  odious  to  the  natives.  But  Henrique  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  Indian  hero,  engaged  io  war  for  tbe  detiTffiUKe  of 

his 
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luB  country,  and  for  revenge  upon  their  oppressors.  The  work  of 
destructioD  had  been  too  rapid  and  too  complete  for  this,  even  if 
he  had  been  of  a  disposition  to  entertain  such  designs.  There  re- 
mained only  8  handful  of  people,  too  few  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  Spaniards,  or  even  to  excite  their  cupidity,  if  the 
advantage  of  breaking  feith,  when  thus  pledged,  were  compared 
with  the  odium  of  it. 

Still  Henrique  was  bo  cautious  that  he  would  not  sit  at  mqat 
with  his  visiters  when  he  entertained  them,  but  ate  apart  with 
his  wife,  who  had  shared  all  his  fortunes.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  visited  Barrionuevo  at  the  place  where  the  Spaniajds  had 
bivouacked  for  the  night,  and,  in  proof  of  increased  confidence, 
most  ofhis  Indians  were  unarmed.  He  senttwoof  his  captains  to 
accompany  him  to  the  sea-coast,  and  a  third,  who  was  to  proceed 
to  the  city  of  S.  Domingo,  and  there  conclude  the  treaty  with  the 
Audience  in  his  name.  These  messengers  had  nearly  brought 
the  whole  business  to  a  fatal  conclusion  for  themselves,  and  to  aa 
utter  breach  between  the  Cacique  and  the  Spaniards ;  for,  being 
entertained  on  the  shore  with  stores  from  the  caravel,  they  drank 
with  such  savage  intemperance  of  the  wine,  that  their  lives  were 
in  extreme  danger ;  but  by  timely  remedies,  and  perhaps  still 
more  by  the  strength  of  a  savage  constitution,  they  were  saved  ; 
had  they  died,  their  deaths  would  have  been  imputed  to  the  Spa,- 
niards,  and  all  hope  of  accommodation  must  have  been  at  an 
end.  They  returned  with  such  presents  as  the  ship  could  afford, 
and  his  agent  was  sent  back  from  S.  Domingo  with  silken  gar- 
ments ana  ornaments  for  Dona  Mencia,  presents  for  the  chiefs  also, 
sweetmeats,  and  wine  and  oil,  and  iron  tools.  Henrique  had 
asked  for  nothing  except  images :  the  religion  which  he  had  learned 
among  the  friars  had  been  well  inculcated,  and  he  expressed  his 
concern  that,  during  the  thirteen  years  that  this  warfare,  had  en- 
dured, the  children  had  died  unbaptized,  and  his  desire  that  the 
living  might  receive  this  sacrament  This  part  of  his  desires  was 
accomplished  before  the  Audience  took  any  steps  towards  pro- 
viding  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  ally,  by  L^  Casas.  That 
remarkable  man  was  then  a  friar  in  the  Dominican  convent  of 
S.  Pomingo,  He  had  been  acquunted  with  Henrique  in  former 
years,  and  having  now  obtained  leave  of  the  prior,  he  set  out  to 
visit  him,  taking  with  him  every  thing  necessary  for  the  religious 
ceremonies  which  it  was  his  intention  to  perform.  He  remained 
with  him  some  days,  performing  mass  daily,  and  representing  to 
him  and  his  people  that  they  might  rely  upon  the  king's  word, 
which  was  inviolable,  and  how  greatly  it  was  for  their  temporal 
welfare,— how  necessary  for  their  eternal,— to  confide  iu  it.  This 
he  did  with  such  effect,  that,  on  his  departure,  they  accompanied 
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him  totfaetowaof  Axna,  and  there,  to  the  joyofalltheSpuuaidt, 
the  Indians  who  had  been  bom  daring  the  war  were  publicly 
baptized.  It  is  said  that  Heniique,  during  all  those  years,  had 
constantly  observed  bis  Friday's  nst;  that  ne  aevw  &iled  to  tell 
his  beads  daily,  and  that  he  tolerated  do  licentionsness  among 
hia  people }  marriage  not  being  permitted  till  tlie  men  were  four^ 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  illicit  intercourse  strictly  prohibited. 
The  Audience,  by  whom  Las  Casas  was  regarded  as  an  impractical 
and  meddling  visionary,  took  upon  themselves  to  reprimand  him 
for  having  visited  Henrique  without  their  permission ;  but  he,  who 
in  the  course  ofhialongeSbrtsinbehalfof  suffering  hnmanit)-,  had 
learnt  perfectly  to  understand  bowfar  the  authority  of  men  in  office 
lawfully  extended,  and  what  were  the  rights  over  which  it  had  do 
controul,  justified  himself.  Peace,  he  said,  having  pubhcly  been 
made  with  these  Indians,  it  was  lawiiil  for  any  one  to  hold  com- 
munication with  them ;  no  license  from  the  Audience  conld  be 
necessary ;  and  they  must,  moreover,  be  well  aware  that  he 
went  not  to  interrupt  the  agreement,  but  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm  it. 

Henrique  chose  for  his  territory  a  place  called  Boya,  aome 
fourteen  leagues  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital,  on  the  borders 
of  the  plain  country.  He  remained  among  the  moantains  till  hit 
stores  mere  were  consumed,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that 

E reparations  were  made  for  his  arrival  on  the  new  ground  which 
ewas  to  occupy.  He  was  received  on  the  way  with  great  ho- 
nours at  S.  Domiugo,  and  there  signed  the  treaty  in  person.  It 
was  faithfully  observed  on  both  sides.  Oviedo  estimated  the 
number  of  his  fighting  men  at  from  80  to  100,  and  the  whole  of 
his  Indians  at  300 ;  but  those  who  settled  in  the  district  ot  Boya, 
including  such  as  reclaimed  their  liberty  in  right  of  bis  treaty, 
amounted  to  4000  souls — ^the  poor  remains  of  a  population 
which,  only  forty  years  before,  was  believed  to  include  milhons  I 
'  As  for  the  Cacique  Don  Henrique,'  sa^  Oviedo,  '  methinka  he 
has  made  the  most  honourable  peace  that  has  ever  been  made  by 
knight,  cnptain,  or  prince,  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  this  time,' 
and  that  he  has  gained  thereby  more  honour  than  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  acquired  by  conquering  and  taking  King  Francis  of 
France  at  Pavia ;  because  of  the  infinite  disproportion  and  inequa- 
lity that  there  is  between  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Christians  and 
Emperor  of  the  Universe,  and  such  a  man  as  this  Don  Henrique  j 
considerine  also  that  the  peace  was  pnnKwed  <hi  the  part  of  hia 
Catholic  Majesty,  and  that  he  was  invited  and  solicited  to  accept 
it,  and  all  his  offences  were  forgiven  him,  and  all  the  murders 
and  robberies  and  aison,  which  he  and  his  people  had  committed, 
were  included  in  the  general  and  ample  paidoa;  awl  ftvours 
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wera  ofiend  him,  and  he  was  allowed  to  choose  an;  place  which 
lilted  him  in  the  island,  for  his  dwelling  and  habitation.  Certes 
Don  Henrique,  if  you  understand  and  feel  this,  I  hold  you  for 
one  of  the  most  honoared  and  fortunate  captains  upon  the  bee 
of  the  earth  I'  Oviedo  says  also,  that  many  other  things  con- 
cerning Henrique  had  been  written  by  Las  Casas ;  for  himself  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  Cacique  was  so  far  advanced  in  faith  as 
that  &ther  represented ;  but  God  grant,  he  says,  that  he  may  be, 
and  much  more  so,  and  give  bim  grace  so  that  he  and  his  people 
may  be  saved. 

Henriqne,  and  his  representatives  after  him,  held  the  vain  title 
of  Cacique  of  the  isle  of  Hayti,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over 
ihe  Indians,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Audience.  But  this 
people  came  to  the  same  fate  which  has  hitherto  attended  every 
attempt  at  civilizing  any  portion  of  the  Indian  race.  Every 
generation  diminished  their  numbers,  without  any  assignable 
cause,  natuial  or  poUdcal,  for  this  constant  tendency  to  diminu- 
tion in  their  own  country,  and  in  circumstances  where  they  had 
DO  artificial  wants.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  there 
were  only  thirty  males  left,  and  about  twice  that  number  of 
females ;  by  this  time  the  whole  race  has  probably  disappeared. 
The  principle  of  improvement  (which  is  the  life  of  the  life  of 
man)  seems  to  have  become  efiretCj  and  then  the  primal  bene- 
diction was  revoked. 

Among  the  instnunents  employed  for  the  destruction  of  this 
unhappy  race,  Columbus,  however  favourably  we  may  regard  his 
motives,  stands  foremost ;  not  innocently  as  the  discoverer,  but 
as  ^e  perwn  under  whose  authority  the  system  of  compulsory 
service  was  introduced,  juique  datum  iceleri.  He  was  unable 
to  repress  the  enormities  to  which  that  system  aSbrded  temptation 
and  opportunity,  and  effectual  protection.  In  the  narrative  of 
his  fourth  voyage,  (now  published  from  a  transcript  made  by  the 
historian  Muiioz)  he  expresses  his  indignation  at  the  manner  in 
which,  among  other  vilianies,  a  slave-trade  in  girls  had  been 
established;  and  in  his  letter  from  Jamaica,  on  his  last  expe* 
dition,  he  says  he  never  could  think  of  Hispauiola  and  Paria,  and 
the  other  countries,  without  weeping.  Itiere  appears  no  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  led  the  way  to  all  this  misery  and 
wickedness,  by  treating  the  Indiana  at  first  as  subjects  of  Spain,  of 
whom  the  king  might  absolutely  dispose  at  his  pleasure.  But 
he  was  unhappy,  and  his  mind  was  evidently  disordered.  It  is 
marvellous  indeed,  that  he  did  not  sink  under  the  perpetual  anxie- 
ties and  excitements  to  which  he  was  exposed.  During  the  third 
voyage  he  was  three-and -thirty  nightsw  ithout  sleep,  and  he  says  that 
be  knew  not  whether  his  sufferings  were  inflicted  upon  hun  as  a 
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punishmeDt  for  his  bids  or  as  a  means  for  hia  s&lvation.  Every 
thiDf  tended  to  heighten  and  confinD  his  constitutionalentbusiasm: 
he  lully  believed  ^at  his  discoveries  were  prophesied  of  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  that  the  Abbot  Joachim,  also,  had  foretold  them ; 
twice  he  was  comforted  in  his  afflictions  by  a  miraculous  voice, 
speaking  distinctly  to  him ;  and  when  the  delirium  had  past,  his 
persuasion  in  the  reality  of  tlie  voice  remained  unshalien.  When 
the  joy  and  the  triumph  of  bis  first  letum  were  past,  from  that  time 
his  whole  life  was  but  a  series  of  difficulties,  struggles,  vexations, 
injuries,  and  sufferings,  without  any  interval  of  tranquillity.  No 
man  ever  paid  more  dearly  for  success.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  was  ever  more  munificently  rewarded  by  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation  whom  he  served,  nor  more  generously  appreciated  by 
posterity.  No  other  name  in  modern  history  has  obtained  so  wide 
and  popular  a  fame ;  and  it  is  a  fame  which  can  by  no  possibility 
be  superseded,  but  must  hold  its  place  while  the  world  lasts.  In 
our  own  age,  the  largest  river  in  western  America,  and  the  largest 
state  which  has  been  formed  or  rather  put  together  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Spanish  empire,  have  been  called  after  him:  and 
if  the  state  of  Columbia  (which  may  perhaps  be  apprehended) 
should  lose  its  present  designation  with  its  present  institutions, 
and  the  river  (which  is  to  be  wished)  retain  its  elder  and  better 
name  of  the  Oregan,  permanent  monuments  of  the  estimation 
in  which  this  age  has  held  Columbus  will  remain  in  Washington 
Irving's  history,  and  in  the  fragments  of  Bogers's  poem. 
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SchepeUr.  Beitrage  sur  Geaehichte  Spfotiem.  Aachen.  1S28. 
Tns  writer  of  thiswori£,a  colonel  in  the  fVenck  army,  had  become  acquainted, 
duringthe  Peninsular  war,  with  the  bishop  of  Cordova,  whom  he  visited  a^cain 
in  1816,  on  his  return  from  the  baths  of  Alhama  to  Madrid.  The  bishop 
showed  him  the  trensures  of  hi;  library,  among  which  was  a  volume  of  manu- 
scripts, containing  a  variety  of  interesting  documents  concerning  the  history 
ot  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  collected  by  a  Major  domua  of  the  Duke  of  Alba. 
The  colonel  copied  some  of  them  immediately,  and  copies  of  the  others  were 
sent  to  him  by  P,  Jesus  Munnoi:,  bishop  of  Salamanca,  member  of  the  Cortes 
in  1822.  These  documents  are  published  here  for  the  first  time ;  they  are  of 
great  importance,  andtbeir  authenticity  cannot  bedoubted  one  moment  Tbey 
are  given  in  the  original  language,  tocher  with  a  German  translation,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  correct,  and  are  fifteen  in  number.  I.  The  Challenge  of 
ChariesV.  to  the  king  of  France,  (Cartel  del  Emiterador  alReyde  Francia), 
dated  Mon5oninA™gon,28thJune,lS28.  2.  The  Artillery  and  Ammunition 
which  Emperor  Charles  took  to  attack  Metz  in  Lorraine.  <B1  artilleria  y 
municiones  que  S.  M .  el  EmpentdoT  Carlos  llev6  pars  batir  il  Metz  en  Lorena). 
3.  A  letter  which  Philip  II.  wrote  to  the  Empress  respecting  the  impri- 
sonment of  Don  Carlos,  ises.  This  cold  cruet  letter  of  the  inhuman 
tyrannical  Philip  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  nature  of  the  Infant's  death.  4.  A 
letter  of  Philip  II.  to  the  town  of  Madrid,  on  the  same  suttject  3,  B,  7,  8. 
Letters  of  the  same  to  the  king  of  Prance,  the  queen  mother  of  nraiice,  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  the  Constable  of  France.  9.  Accounts  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Alba  to  Uie  board  of  Naples  of  the  expenses  for  barges  and  bridges. 
(Cuentas  que  dan  a  la  sumaria  de  Napolea  barcas  y  puentes).  10.  Letter  of 
the  Confessor  of  Don  Juan  on  the  circumstances  betore  and  after  his  death, 
1378.  11,  Letter  of  the  king  Moluco  to  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal, 
12.  Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  Don  Sebastian:  We  beg  our  readers  to 
recollect  that  Don  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  made  on  expedition  to  AlHca 
in  behalf  of  Mulei  Mohamid,whonadbeendHvenfi'omFezaD  and  Morocco,  by 
his  uncle  Abdal  Melee,  whom  the  Spanish  and  PortuguesecalledMuluco.  The 
latt.Thad  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Don  Sebastian  from  thise)n>edition. 
Don  Sebastian  led,  1578,  an  army  of  20,000  Portuguese  to  Africa,  in  which  was 
comprised  a  great  part  of  the  nobihty ;  the  king  and  his  army  perished  in  Uie 
battle  of  Alacksar.  Hie  Portuguese  for  a  long  time  t>elievea  Don  Sebastian 
would  return,  as  nobody  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  He  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba  has  been  published  before  by  Spanish  hiatoriograptterB,  and  it 
found  its  place  here  only,  because  the  editcv  of  these  documents  thought  it 
would  prove  acceptable  to  the  German  readers,  as  it  refers  ia  the  expedition 
of  Don  Sebastian,  and  expresses  the  opimon  of  a  distinguished  warrior.  The 
duke  disapproves  of  the  expedition,  and  advises  the  Icing  to  act  with  the 
greatest  prudence  and  foresight. 

To  English  readers.  No.  13  is  the  most  important  document  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  vessels,  galleys,  marines,  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  arms, 
munitions  and  provisions,  which  were  thought  necessary  for  an  expedition 


ms  and  provis  ..... 

against  EngUutd:  it  shows  how  many  transport  vessels  would  be  wanted,  how 
much  they  would  cost  and  where  they  could  ha  got,  and  what  would  be  the 
expense  of  the  whole  expedition  of  the  fleet  and  the  army  for  ^ht  months, 
lliis  project  of  tile  Duke  of  Alba  is  lengtliy,  aud  enters  into  the  smallest  de- 
tails.   According  to  liis  plan  the  fleet  was  to  consist  of  150  lai^r  vessels, 

(nave). 
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e  transports,  340  smallff  meitHrf-mr 

f -  -,    e«id«s20p6at  boats.    The  crew  were 

calculatea  to  the  number  of  9800  rowen,  and  23,pO(i  sailon,  and  the  troops  on 
board  to  55,000  men,  infantiy,  3M0  pioneers,  334  field  artillery  people, 
1200  horsemeo,  and  700  muleteers  for  1400  mules.  The  nhole  numba,  be- 
sides the  ataff,  to  be  taken onboanl,  amounted, fbcrefore,  to 60,234 men,  which 
makes,  together  with  the  crew,  94,000  men.  The  Armada,  under  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  was  oaa  sm^Q-  scale.  The  expedition  of  1820  from  Cadix 
to  Buenos  Ayrea,  with  hardlv  more  than  15,000  men  on  board,  cost  Spain 
twenty  millions  of  {uasters  i  now  rich  must  Phihp  have  been ! 

No.  14  contains  a  letter  of  condolence  of  P.  Luis  de  Granda  to  the  Duchess 
of  Alba,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  her  husband.  This  letter  is  written 
with  great  elegance  of  style.  "  Your  Excellence,"  says  the  writer,  "  must 
know  that  you  married  a  mortal,  not  an  immortal  man,  and  that  of  two 
married  people  the  one  must  necessarily  see  the  end  of  the  ottio" ;  that  the 
rqoieings  of  the  wedding-day  are  baluiced  by  the  affliction  of  tiie  day  of 
death,  and  that  in  heaven  alone  is  joy  without  sorrow,  but  that  in  this  life  the 
one  is  blended  with  the  other.  Oiteuthe  end  of  a  pleasure  is  the  beginning  of  a 
pain,  as  vour  excellenev  must  often  have  experienced,"  Sec  (bien  sabe,  que 
cas6  con  liombre  mortal  y  no  immortal,  j  que  la  ley  de  loe  casados  es  que 
necesariamente  el  uno  haya  de  ver  el  fin  del  otro,  y  que  se  recompense  d 
alegria  del  dia  del  casamiento  con  la  tristeia  del  dia  del  acabamiento :  pues 
en  solo  el  cielo  hay  alegria  sin  tristeia,  mas  en  esta  vida  anda  manchado  lo  uno 
COD  lo  otro.  Antes  muchas  veces  el  fin  de  un  placer  es  pioc^o  de  un  peas, 
oomo  v.  Exo.  lo  habiA  experimentado.)  Pr.  Luis  assiu^ea  the  Duches) 
that  the  Duke  of  Alba  never  felt  the  least  remorse  of  conscience  for  having 
spilt  the  blood  of  heretics  and  rebels  in  Flanders — "  que  no  le  remordia  la 
conciencia  de  haher  en  toda  uu  vida  derramada  una  sola  gota  de  sangn 
contra  su  conciencia,  e  que  quantos  dc^U6  en  Flander  era  por  ler  heregea 
y  rebeldes." 

No.  1 S  gives  a  summaiy  account  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  Lisbon,  14  May,  ifiSS,  and  contains,  together  with 
No.  13,  valuable  materials  for  the  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  introductory  pari  of  the  work  presents  us  with  some  interesting  notices 
on  the  history  of  painting  in  Spain,  together  with  general  reflexions  on  the 
fine' arts.  We  wish  the  author  had  omitted  the  angry  allusions  to  the  disap- 
pointment he  experienced  in  wishing  to  sell  his  collection  oC  Spanish  peintings 
to  the  Prussian  government,  and  had  not  intermingled  his  lively  prose  with  lum- 
*"    '  I  verses.    Upon  the  whole  we  are  sure  the  hook  will  be  read  with  con- 


benng  ven 
■ider^ilein 


Tbb  name  of  Le  Sage's  agreeable,  but  not  very  conscientions,  boo  has  be- 
come the  pneric  appellation  of  a  certain  class  of  works,  whidi  in  imitatioa 
of  their  admirable  prototype,  sketch  the  mannen  and  follies  of  various  rank* 
of  society,  while  relating  the  vicissitudes  of  an  adventurer  by  profession. 
The  plan,  so  skilfully  employed  by  the  EVvnch  novelista  (br  presenting  us 
with  an  entire  gall»y  of  portraits  and  scenes  of  which  his  pincmal  per- 
sonage is  the  connecting  hnk,  is  one  that,  while  it  ainusea  the  reader  by  a 
succession  of  continually  ehifling  pictures,  saves  the  author  all  trontrie  of 
arTanranent  and  connexion ;  for,  provided  he  hastbe  talent  of  dej:icting  with 
a  livcJy  pencil  iriiat  he  beholds  around  him,  we  do  not  demand  from  him 
either  um^  of  subject,  or  regularity  of  design.  Had  the  andents  pmdiioed  a 
similar  work,  what » light  would  have  been  thrown  on  their  ErinM  life,  and 

what 
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lArignBUcbottautowWonHhaTebeenpreKntedtouBof  their  domesUo 
lMAita,ttairmaBneii,  and  the  stale  of  society!  That  which  we  are  now  obliged 
to  leuti  piecenKol  and  imperfectly,  we  should  thea  have  bdi^  delineated 
with  all  ti»t  fuUnen  o(  itet^  that  richness  of  tharacter,  tiiat  fidelity  of 
eoitune,  and  thooe  aumerous  accessories  that  reflect  as  in  a  mim*  the 
origind  object*  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  view  the  state  of  society  both  in 
ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome  tmvugh  »  very  obscure  and  fallacioua 
medium,  and  must  for  ever  remain  unacquwnted  with  the  tone  of  conver- 
tatioa  and  the  more  familiar  tnuts  that  characterized  it.  A  Grecian  Hogarth 
or  WiMe  would  be  more  valuaUe  to  us  than  all  the  works  of  Apelles. 

AfanoBt  eve^  country  possesses  its  Gil  Bias,  although  not  one  has  rivalled 
the  founder  of  the  funuy.  Among  his  numerous  descendants  we  may  fairly 
reckon  our  Persian  friend,  Hajji  Baba,  who  is  cettainly  not  the  least  enter- 
tainng  of  the  rac&  Of  the  stranger,  Ivan,  we  do  not  know  enough  to 
affiml  any  decided  opinion  of  his  ebaracter,  the  author  having,  as  yet ,  given  only 
a  few  chapters  to  the  public  by  way  of  specimen.  Judging,  however,  from 
Qiese,  and  from  various  other  sketches  of  manners  wtuch  we  have  seen  from  the 
iaoH  pen,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  M.  fiulgarin, — who,  by  the  bye,  is  one 
of  the  best  and  moat  entertaining  writers  of  this  class  in  Russia,  woidd  pro- 
duce^ if  not  exactlj^  a  mastetnece,  a  vety  amusing  woric,  and  one  that  would 
give  m  greattr  insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  that  countrj^,  than  any  that 
haa  luthertD  ^ipeaKd.  At  present,  this  department  of  Russian  literature  is 
very  barren,  and  we  therefore  re^jet  the  more  that  our  wishes  do  not  appear 
Kfcety  to  be  gratified.  In  his  prefatory  remarks,  M.  Bulgarin  assigns  as  the 
cause  of  then*  poroty  in  this  respect,  the  restraints  under  which  writers  are 
placed  in  Russia,  and  tbeir  apprehensions  lest  any  of  their  ima^naty  cha- 
rwtara  should  be  considered  portraits ;  or  lest  they  should  incautiously  utter 
aught  that  might  offend  any  class  of  society.  Thus,  what  is  considered 
in  England  one  of  the  greatest  recommendations  to  a  novel,  viz.  personality, 
is,  in  Rusna,  considered  as  quite  contrary  to  bienseance.  What  with  the' 
readers  of  '  Ahnack's,'  and  otha:  compositions  of  that  class,  is  a  striking 
iccommendotioa,  would  be  received  very  tUfferently  at  St.  Petersburg.  We 
hope  we  do  not  undervalue  morality,  if  we  say,  that  a  little  satire  gives 
it  a  stimulating  flavour.  When  more  enlightened,  the  Rus^ns  may 
think  BO  too,  but  they  must  first  emancipate  themselves  from  the  trammels 
of  their  literary  nuraes  (the  censors  of  the  press),  who  would  persuade  them 
ttiat  pap  and  RpH>on-meat  is  more  relishing  than  that  haut-goul  in  which 
John  Bull  luxuriates. 

We  regret  that  M.  Bulgarin  should,  in  consequence  of  this  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness, liave  been  obliged  to  curb  hu  pen ;  neidier  do  we  think  that  such 
an  excess  of  delicacy  argues  much  in  favour  of  the  state  of  society,  asit  proves 
that  from  no  class  of  persons  can  a  vicious  or  ridiculous  character  be  drawn, 
witimut  every  individual  appropriating  it  to  himself.  Nor  do  we  see  where- 
fore the  Russians  themselves  should  be  so  afraid  of  seemg  delineated  in  a 
book,  the  same  follies  and  characlera  which  they  lau^  at  when  represented 
on  the  stage ;  where  their  dramatists  at  least  have  been  by  no  means  timid 
or  sparing  in  holding  up  to  ridicule  the  foibles  of  their  countrymen. 

For  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  who  will,  we  presume,  not  be  dis- 
pleased at  having  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  an  original  sketch  by  a 
native,— we  select  the  following  scene  of  a  dinner-party  at  the  house  of  a 
wealthy  merchant.  For  the  hetter  understandinc  this  fi-aement  of  the 
iHstory,  it  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  Ivan  Vuiihigin,  the  hero  of  the 
novel,  after  having  been  leaguMi  some  time  with  a  sharper  and  gambler,  on 
the  departure  of  the  latter  from  St.  Petersburgh.  finds  himself  overwhelmed 
with  dwti.    At  length,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulties,  and 

likewise 
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bftbits,  he  detennines  upon  manying  some  vre&lthf  heire9<: ;  but  ii 

aa  everynhere  elae,  heiresses  &re  not  to  be  met  with  ev«iy  day,  nor  to  be  had, 

exactly  by  the  mere  asking  for.    Ivan,  however,  isnotparticuarly  ftutidkiiu; 

provided  the  lady  has  but  &  handsome  fortiuie,  he  u  ready  to  oveiiook  a 

plebeian  origin.    He  accordingly  gets  himself  introduced  to  MetkukiTich 

Moshinb,  aa  exceedingly  wealthy  mschaat.  who  has  two  nurriageable 

dau^ten. 

'  On  the  following  morning,  my  door  was  heideged,  sa  unial.  br  enditors ; 
for  these  exceedingly  officious  genby  would  not  suffer  a  sinrie  day  to  pasa 
without  paying  me  tbdr  respects.  On  this  occasion,  I  ordered  that  eveiv 
one  in  his  turn  should  be  admitted  into  my  cabinet,  and  informed  him  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  a  rich  heiress,  requesting  him  to  wmI  with  a 
little  patience,  and,  above  ail,  not  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  any  one. 
Nothmg  could  exceed  the  delight  the  worthy  creatures  testified  on  this  occa- 
uon :  not  even  my  dearest  friends — not  my  own  blood  and  kin,  could  have 
been  more  overjoved  at  this  prospect  of  my  future  prospmly!  ITiey  prayed 
that  heaven  would  favour  my  undertaking,  and  even  urged  me  to  lose  no 
time  in  making  sure  of  my  good  fortune.  Worthy  peoplel — there  might, 
perhaps,  be  some  little  seU-interetttedness  in  your  anxie^  for  my  success ; 
yet  I  am  not  the  less  grateful  for  it.  Ndther  was  their  regard  to 
my  interest  confined  solely  to  words ;  for  that  veiT  da.^  my  tailor  sent  me 
home  two  handsome  suits  for  myself,  and  new  uvenes  for  my  sorvanU, 
which,  in  s^iite  of  all  my  entreaties  and  continual  orders,  he  could  never,  till 
then,  find  leisure  to  finish.  A  handsome  new  equipage  too,  with  four  noble 
horses,  nere  furnished  me  forthwith  by  the  man  who  superintended  tius 
part  of  my  establishment  I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  reviewing  my 
past  errors  of  conduct,  and  promising  to  reform  for  the  future ;  resolving  as 
soon  as  I  should  be  married,  to  give  up  my  idle  habits  and  expensive  ac- 
quaintance ;  to  invest  my  capitai  in  trade,  and  to  live  in  the  unpretending 
slyleof  amerchant  "Mywife,"  continued  I  to  myself,  "having  been  educatM 
in  that  sphere,  will  have  neither  any  idea  of,  or  desire  for,  those  fashionable 
refinements  and  extravagajicies  that,  amidst  all  their  wealth,  render  the 
higher  classes  the  slaves  of  forms,  while  at  the  same  time  they  impoverish 
them  and  surround  them  with  duns.  She  will  have  no  wish  beyond  that  of 
fulfilling  her  maternal  duties  towards  her  oftapring,  and  endeavouriiu;  to  be- 
come the  solace  and  helpmate  of  h^  husband.  Yes ;  I  am  persuBoed  that 
afta-all,  it  is  in  the  middle  sphere  of  life  that  I  shall  find  repose  and  content- 
ment—that  by  bounding  my  desires,  1  shall  extend  my  happiness.  Yes,  my 
detennination  is  fixed: — I  shall,  perhaps,  have  to  incur  some  ridicule — wtaC 
then  7 — I  will  fix  my  residence  elsewhere — perhaps  at  Astrakhan,  first  of 
all,  however,  I  must  marry,  and  secure  my  bride's  portion  of  200,080  rubles," 

'  I  was  so  engaged  in  tliis  agreeable  castle-building,  ttiat  I  was  oo!  aware 
bow  late  it  was  ^tting,  till  the  hand  of  the  dial  reounded  me  that  I  must  lose 
no  time  in  dressmg.  My  toilet  being  fini^ed, — on  which,  to  say  the  truth. 
I  had  bestowed  no  little  pains,  to  set  off  my  person  in  the  most  c^tivatii^ 
manner,  I  drove  to  take  up  my  friend  the  secretary,  who  was  to  introduce 
me  to  the  [amity  of  my  Intended  father-in-law.  Haidly  had  we  entered  the ' 
merchant's  drawing-room  when  I  fancied  myself  at  one  of  our  tracing  fairs : 
there  were  officers,  Ixith  military  and  dvil,  merchants,  broken,  and  captains 
of  ships,  of  almost  every  nation,  and  in  every  varie^  of  costume.  Nor  was 
the  fem^e  portion  of  the  company  less  diversified,  there  being  ladies  attired 
in  the  latest  Parisian  fashions,  and  oihaa  in  cafrans,  with  silk  handkerchiefs 
round  their  heads :  in  short,  the  whole  was  a  medley  of  tongues,  and  a 
masquerade  of  di'csses.    Glanciog  at  the  crowii  which  filled  the  apartment,  I 

perceived 
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peroei*«d  that  there  was  not  Bsin^ftcevhich  Iltnevr;  tlusgar^  me  Bome 
confidence,  for  I  must  confess  th&t,  notnilhstuiding  my  philoaoph^,  T  was 
not  a  little  apprehensive,  lest  I  should  discover  any  of  my  gaming-tablQ 
acquaintances. 

'  My  Mend,  the  secretary,  having  inquired  of  one  of  the  attendants  where 
his  master  and  mistress  were,  he  conducted  us  into  a  spacious  dining-room. 
Here  I  found  mv  worthy  host,  and  future  father,  alonn;  with  his  better  half, 
both  toiling  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  arrange  everything  for  the  enter- 
tainment Servants  were  hringing  in  baskets  filled  witn  bottles,  while  his 
vintner  was  explaining  to  Merkulovich  the  qualities  of  the  vafio  us  wines,  who 
marshalled  them  accordin^y  on  the  table,  taking  care  that  the  choicest  sorts 
(tiould  be  placed  near  the  posts  lo  be  occupied  tty  the-  most  distinguished 
Eiuests ;  the  Madeira  and  Port,  of  true  native  manufacture,  being  destined  for 
Uiose  of  less  consequence. 

'  My  mamma  tiy  anticipation,  was  a  short  plump  dame,  of  some  fifty  years 
of  age,  dressed  in  the  old  German  fashion,  but  with  a  handkerchief  round 
her  head,  d  la  Rutte.  Merkulovich  was  a  tall  portly  man,  of  a  florid  coun- 
tenance, with  a  long  white  beard.  They  iKitli  made  abundant  excuses  for 
being  thus  surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  pr())aratory  arrangements,  and 
requested  that  1  would,  on  my  part,  lay  aside  all  ceremony,  and  consider 
myself  quite  at  home. 

'  After  a  few  minutes  talk  with  the  good  people,  we  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  the  secretary  undertook  to  introduce  me  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family.  The  two  elder  sons,  who,  both  in  their  dress  and  manners, 
affected  to  be  quite  fine  gentlemen,  addressed  me  in  French,  and  gave  them- 
selves the  air  of  being  well  acquainted  with  people  of  ton.  It  was  evident, 
almost  atthe  very  first  glance,  that  they  wuhed  to  be  considered  dashing  men 
of  fashion,  on  an  intimate  footing  with  the  higher  circles,  although,  from  their 
oonversatjon,  I  soon  perceived  that  their  Htiquaintance  with  fasliionEible  Ufe  ex- 
tended no  further  than  the  theatres,  the  Summer  Garden,  excursions  in  the 
environs  of  the  capital,  and,  in  short,  ^  those  plexus  and  amusements  where 
a  well-fumiahed  purse  is  the  only  recommendation  required.  Wishing, 
however,  to  ingrabate  myself  with  them  as  much  as  possible,  I  carefully  con- 
cealed my  opinion,  and  requested  that  they'would  do  me  the  favour  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  yomig  ladies,  their  sisters.  Flattered,  probably,  by  the  notice 
of  one  who  had  so  much  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion,  they  instantly  took  me 
into  another  drawing  room,  where  I  found  a  numl)er  of  youn^  ladies,  some 
of  whom  were  sitting  on  so&s  or  chairs,  and  others  either  standing  in  groups 
by  the  windows,  or  promenading  up  and  down  the  room.  The  two  sparks 
led  me  up  to  their  sisters,  who  were,  fortunately,  all  sitting  together.  The 
two  elder  onesansweredperfectly  to  the  description  that  had  oeen  given  me  of 
them  by  the  old  match-maker  wlio  had  undertaken  to  provide  for  me  a 
suitable  spouse,  and  had  pointed  out  Moshinin's  daughters  as  the  very  girls 
proper  to  repair  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt  man  ol  gallantry.  Thev  were 
dressed  in  a  very  expensive  and  &shionable  style ;  but  the  youngest,  who  was 
simply  attired  in  a  white  frock,  appeared  to  me  l>y  far  the  most  engaging  of 
the  two.  They  received  my  salutations  with  a  modish  simper,  exclaunmg, 
"  Charmfes  de  (aire  vutre  connussance ;"  for  they  were  too  nell  bred  to  use 
any  other  language  than  French. 

'The  eldest  of  the  sisters  might  certunlyhavepassed  for  abeauly  at  Pekin, 
where  corpulence  and  paleness  are  considered  charming.  With  respect  to 
feet,  however,  she  would  hardly  have  suited  the  taste  of  the  Chinese,  as  tier's 
would  not  be  reckoned  small  even  in  Russia,  where  a  slender  foot  is  by  no 
means  a  general  charscteristic  of  the  fair  sex.  From  the  blush  and  evident 
enbairasBment  site  betrayed,  in  spite  of  her  endeavour  to  ai^iear  t'aahionablv 
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mcomCni&nd,  I  vtu  Isd  to  Miipuct  tiwt  Ott  old  woquiq  htd  g^iTcn  bcf  sond 
ifltimation  of  tbc  real  purport  of  ny  yimt  I  perceived  abo  that  I  ma  n- 
nrded  witti  looki  of  unumial  aenitiin  and  canority  bv  afi  tbe  company,  and 


by  the  lumnion*  to  the  dining-rooiD. 

'  Attable,!  waa  placed  between  my  two  iMwiKeada,  Ok  sons  of  the  hotf, 
ueail)  at  the  upper  end,  amohg  the  most  dMmguMied  i^ests.  tbeetrnm- 
■ation  was  by  no  means  i^eaeni,  almost  evcfy  one  confining  his  diseourae 
to  his  immediate  nei^bour.  Tlist  of  the  elder  merchants  turned  almost  ex- 
clusivily  upon  topca  connected  with  conunerce,  the  price  ciurent,  and  the 
state  of  the  maHuAs;  subjects  which  their  junioraciireTuHy  avoided,  diKusstng 
onlv  the  late«t  fiuhians,  the  merits  of  horses,  the  theatres,  singers,  dancers, 
and  occasionally  making  a  transition  to  literature.  None,  however,  forgot  to 
do  justice  to  the  good  things  before  them,  bo  profusdy  provided  fay  the  liboal 
host,  who,  lite  another  Jove,  by  a  single  motion  of  his  brow,  r^ulated  the 
attendants,  and  was  the  main-Bpring  of  (he  whole  mechanism  of  the  feast. 
Before  the  repast  was  ended,*a  multitude  of  bottles  had  t)een  drained  of  the  last 
dnp ;  and  me  eonstant  discharges  of  corks  indicated  the  extensive  slaughter 
that  was  goii%  on  amone  the  champ^ne  and  other  excellent  nines.  The 
lacqueys,  too,  seemed  to  nave  come  in  for  their  share  of  the  booty,  for  the 
manner  in  wMch  they  staggned  atKmt,  every  now  and  then  spilling  wine  upon 
some  one  of  the  company,  showed  that  they  did  not  consider  forfiearance  from 
tasting  it  as  any  part  of  iheir  duty.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  ladies,  who  did  not 
participate  much  in  the  conversation,  made  amends  for  thdr  silence,  by  the 
satisfaction  with  which  they  evidently  enjoyed  Ae  dessert. 

'  My  attention,  however,  was  principslly  directed  to  the  members  of  the 
famiiy,  of  which  1  flattered  mjs^  that  Hymen  would  shortty  bestow  on  me 
the  rights  of  firvedom  and  denuendiip;  and  observed  tiiat  the  hopeful  sons 
were  by  no  means  reserved  in  remarks  at  the  expense  of  their  parents,  "niese 
witticbms,  fot  such  Ihey  appeared  to  consider  them,  were  uttered  in  French, 
a  language  unintelligible  to  the  worthy  people,  who  therefore  were  highly 
d<^ghted  at  the  mirth  thns  produced,  which  they  of  course  imputed  to  the 
cleverness  and  faceliousness  of  their  well  educated  offspring ;  nor  did  any  one 
endeavour  to  undeceive  them.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  confess  that 
I  was  more  shocked  than  amused  by  this  uonetural  levity,  and  at  the  un- 
grateful misapplication  these  young  men  made  of  the  education  they  had 
received;  neiUier  could  I  altogether  eicuse  the  parents  themseh'es,  who, 
eager  to  procure  for  th«r  children  instruction  in  fashionable  accomplishments, 
appeared  to  have  neglerted  the  more  important  duty  of  moral  mstruction, 
and  to  have  given  themselves  no  concern  on  this  head.  It  is  to  this  perverted 
education  of  their  diildren,  and  to  the  eajiemess  with  which  our  principal 
merchants  endeavour  to  elevate  their  families  to  the  ratdi  of  nobility,  that  I 
attribote  the  paurafy  of  mercant^  families,  of  any  standing,  among  us.  In 
Hdland,  England,  JVance,  and  other  commercial  countries,  ttiere  are  wealthy 
mercant^  houses  which  continue  through  a  succession  of  generations,  and 
which,  as  wdl  by  their  reapectabilily  as  their  opulence,  reffed  credit  upon 
their  respective  countries.  Bat  witn  us,  no  sooner  has  a  family  enriched 
itself  by  commerce  than  it  abandons  it  as  iUiberal  and  plebeian  ;  and  hence 
that  credit  and  respectability,  which  are  the  result  only  of  a  long-continued 
establishnient,  are  unknown  in  Russia.  This  is  the  cnief  cause  of  the  little 
progress  of  commerce  here  in  comparison  with  other  countries.  Amidst 
these  unpleasant  reflections,  I  comforted  nwself  by  forming  the  determination 
of  supporting  to  the  utmost  the  credit  of  the  firm  of  Moshinin,  and  applpng 
myseu  seduloustr  to  commerce. 
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*  Aflir  dhnter  MvenI  of  Sn  oDinpanf  ■djooniHi  to  pUy  fit  iriiiat  tad  boatoiit 
while  ft  party  of  the  young-  men,  Unong  whom  wm  myadt  ntind  to  Bnatfaer 
roiMD,  for  the  purpow  of  mxAiiy  our  pqies,  quaffing  champagne,  and  eon- 
vtninK  nxire  unreservedfy. 

*  Alter  a  ihoft  tima,  the  elder  of  Moehmin't  soni  invited  ub  to  follow  him 
to  one  of  the  drawing  rooms,  which  had  been  fitted  up  aa  a  tempOTaiy 
fiMstn^  irtmc  a  httle  French  comedy  wa*  to  be  performed. 

'  The  author  of  the  drama,  which  was  entitled  "  The  Generous  Parents,  cv 
the  Good  CbiUreu,"  wm  M.  Furet,  the  sods'  tutor.  The  plot  was  evidently 
intended  to  insinuate  a  lesson  to  the  pt^  and  mamma  of  this  hopeful  family, 
as  it  inculcated  the  policy  of  a  wealthy  merchacit's  indulging  his  children  m 
every  faahionahle  extravagance,  in  order  that  his  daughters  may  many 
princes,  counts,  and  generals,  and  his  sons  obtain  some  high  official  situ- 
ations. His  children  at  length  i^jtain  a  title  for  the  merchant  himself,  and 
the  fami^  being  aH  thus  ennobled,  the  curtain  fell.  Although  nothing  could 
be  more  dumsy  than  the  construction  of  the  piece,  or  more  insipid  than  the 
dialogue  and  notwithstanding  that  the  young  Moshioins,  who  took  a  part  in 
this  strange  peHbnnance,  evtdentty  enough  betrayed  that  the  champagne  they 
bad  draak^  however  it  might  increase  their  assurance,  did  not  at  afi  add  to 
tfaeir  ability ;  the  audience  conceived  themselves  obliged  to  ^tfdaud  almost 
•veiy  ^leeoh.'* — With  this  sample,  we  beg  to  conclude. 
Fbrtagtit  m  Vttkiultabelif  Daiuk  ReUkrirm'igtli:Br«,i^R.^a8k. — Attempt 

at  Stifntijk  Danuh  Orthography.  Copenhagen.  1826. 
Tbb  above  work  introduces  to  the  Etanish  public  a  journal  on  the  subject  of 
Danish  antiquities,  nnder  the  title  of  Hdsakrift  fer  Nordisk  Oldkyndi^ed, 
founded  and  supported  by  native  scholan  of  the  first  rank,  as  Nierup, 
TKorinn'w,  Babeeh,  SaiuUtvig,  Sagk,  ^.  We  think  the  selection  of  the 
introductory  subject  extremely  appropriate,  as  it  attempts  to  fix  the  rules  of 
orthogr^ihy,  whidi  have  hiiberto  been  very  vague  and  variable  in  Danish 
literature.  When  a  natioa  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  lileraTy  cultivation, 
a  settlement  of  the  orthc^raphical  rules  of  its  language  becinnes  ^solutely 
necessary,  a  duty  which,  m  some  countries,  as  in  France,  Spain,  and  Sweden, 
is  discharged  by  the  legislative  pow^  of  the  academies.  Remonstrances  have 
been  r^>eaLedly  made  against  such  an  authority,  as  retarding  the  progress 
of  a  language ;  but  we  mink  that  its  operation  is  generally  contlned  to  the 
establishment  of  orthographicBl  rales,  without  obsmicling  the  progress  or 
extension  of  the  language  which  depend  chiefly  on  the  writers.  Lar^uage 
must  necessarily  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  <niltivation  and  science.  N  ew 
terms  are  thus  created,  which,  though  at  first  beheld  with  astonishment  and 
contempt,  gradually  become  incorporated  into  the  lanfi;uage.  In  eountrief 
whve  me  academic  authorities  jast  mentioDed  do  not  exist,  Ibe  amn 
of  ottttographicsl  rules  must  be  suppled  by  distinguished  individual  s( 
aa  Johiuon  and  Walker  have  done  m  En^and,  aitd  Adelung  in  Oennany. 
In  Denmark  Mr.  Rask  has  begun,  by  the  above-mentioned  treatise,  to  es- 
tablish orthognq>hical  rules,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  generally  adopted 
by  his  enlightened  countrymen.  1  hese  rules  are  for  the  most  part  founded 
on  the  authority  of  previous  Danish  scholars,  as  Peter  Sit>  and  Jt^figant,  at 
ti>el7th  and  1  Bih  centuries,  and  Professor Bloch,  a distinguidwd grammarian 
of  our  own  times.  Mr.  Rask  proceeds  upon  the  simple  fact  that  Mtht^rwhy 
must  be  founded  on  the  true  pronunciation.  We  do  not  beritate  to  say  that 
his  work  is  one  of  ttie  soundest  and  most  acute  treatises  that  have  appeared  on 
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the  subject,  and  we  hope  the  author  vill  nicceed  in  "TirfKiig  frttni  the 
Dani^  Ungu^^  the  broad  oa  by  the  substitutbn  of  the  Swedish  i.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  puts,  the  firrt  treating  of  the  intuitive,  and  the 
second  of  the  practical  orthngraphy,  with  constant  reference  (o  the  old 
Icelandic  and  Danish  language,  as  also  to  the  kindred  language  of  Sweden. 

^otwti^ro/'Ingemann. — iVotv^o/Ingemann.  RdtieL  Copenhagen.  1S87. 
This  branch  of  Danish  literature  is  extremely  poor,  and  we  think  Mr, 
Ingemann  has  contributed  but  little  towards  its  ennchment  by  the  f<Hir 
novels  contained  in  this  volume.  1  heir  titles  are  the  "  Cursed  House ;"  "  the 
Monument ;"  "  the  Old  Rabbi ;"  and  "  the  Rope  Dancers ;"  none  of  which 
possess  any  peculiar  merit  of  plot  or  execution.  Iliev  all  treat  of  the  or^aiv 
events  of  modem  social  life,  and  all  end  alike  with  an  hymeneal  festivu. 
The  second  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  production  put 
forth  by  Mr.  In^mann  in  the  present  volume.  "  Louisa,  the  Heroine  of  'the 
Monument,'  laments  the  loss  of  her  youthful  husband,  the  curate  of  the 
village,  with  so  much  sincerity,  that  she  captivates  the  heart  of  his  reva«nd 
and  handsome  successor.  On  her  part,  howevtr,  there  is  a  most  determined 
opposition  to  the  veiy  thought  of  love,  so  much  so  that  she  orders  a  monu- 
ment to  be  raised  to  the  deceased,  on  which  she  has  her  own  name  inscribed, 
with  a  blank  space  for  the  day  of  her  death,  within  the  year  of  widowhood. 
Notwithstanding  such  resolute  opposition,  love  contrives  to  inspire  the  widow 
with  an  affection  for  the  curate,  whose  talents  for  condolence  appear  to  be  of 
a  very  persuasive  kind.  Louisa  becomes  first  aware  of  the  state  of  her 
heart  during  the  preaching  of  the  divine,  but,  recalling  the  imafe  of  her 
hustNUid,  she  is  taken  ill  of  a  fever,  and  dies  within  the  year  of  her  widowhood. 
The  clergyman  bears  this  misfortune  with  Christian  patience,  and  consoles 
himself  by  marrying  the  widow's  sister,  who,  though  hitherto  disregarded, 
had  long  loved  his  reverence  very  fervently."  Thus  much  of  the  "Monu- 
ment" We  will  not  detain  our  readers  by  an  analysis  of  the  other  three 
novels,  but  we  may  generally  remarit  that  the  authorofValdemar  the  Great," 
"  Valdemar  the  Victorious,"  and  so  many  other  works  of  merit,  sbould  have 
employed  his  pen  to  better  purpose  than  ne  has  done  in  the  present  volume. 

iVya  Z>t'Af«ro/ Karl  August  Nicander.  Hiirberg.  Stockholm.  1827. 
LiTiRAKY  contests  are  good  evidence  that  life  exists  ;  and,  "  where  there  ia 
most  life,  there  is  victory,"  accordbg  to  a  celebrated  writer.  In  such  contests, 
dormant  powers  are  aroused  and  strengthened;  and,  though  neither  party 
may  acknowledge  itsdf  defeated,  yet  the  preconceived  opbions,  errors,  and 
prejudices,  which  were  in  the  bef^niung  so  pertinaciously  defended,  subside, 
and  are  forgotten  in  the  repose  which,  like  Pkcebui  post  nubila,  follows  such 
a  storm  of  conflicting  elements.  In  Sweden,  the  opposition  between  the 
PhosphoriwU,  or  romantic  school,  and  the  adherents  of  "  the  old,"  or  French 
school,  has  m-oduced  its  good  consequences,  among  others  this,— that  tlie 
Acadony  of  Eighteen,  the  Highest  literary  authority,  Tias  adopted  a  more  re- 
fined and  enlightened  style  of  ciiticism.  'The  Srstevidence  of  tnis  amelioration 
was  perceived  in  the  election  of  Tegner,  Ge^er,  aiidFranzen,  as  memliers  of 
the  Academy ;  the  productions  of  those  gieat  men  having  been  written  in 
direct  opposition  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  French  schooL  A  further  proof  was, 
their  tacit  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  giving  crown  prices  only  for  poems 
written  in  Alexandrines.  The  new  romantic  school,  on  the  othw  hand, 
relinquished  the  sonnet  and  German  mania;  and  thus  the  slream  of  literature 
in  Sweden  flows  on  calm  and  undisturbed. 

August  Nicander,  whose  poems  have  given  occasion  for  the  aboveremarks, 
is  one  of  tlie  younger  Swedish  poets,  who,  from  the  strife  of   parties,  have 

drawn 
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inrni  the  golden  nile  of  modenthon.  His  Srst  poetic  work  was  Run  SvSrdet, 
(The  Runic  Sword,)  a  tragedy  of  very  eonsiderdile  promise,  which,  with  a  late 
production,  "  The  Runiea,"  procured  for  hira  the  notice  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  who  in  the  liberal  patron  and  friend  of  genius.  By  this  distlii|;i,iiahed 
patrona^  Nicander  has  been  enabled  to  visit  the  land  of  arts  anil  son^, 
whence  so  many  of  hia  countrymen  have  borne  away  the  wreath  of  honourable 
distinction.  Previously  to  his  departure  for  Italy,  he  published  the  volume 
before  us,  which  may  be  taken  aa  a  powerful  security  that  he  will  not  dis- 
appoint the  hopes  ofhis  illustrious  patron  and  numovus  friends.  His  poetry 
is  distinguished  bjr  deep  feeling,  a  noble  enthusiasm  for  the  exalted  calhng  of 
a  poet,  and  a  punty  of  diction  which  eclipses  the  minor  faults  almost  always 
found  in  the  works  of  youthful  writers.  We  may  particularly  notice  his 
sometimes  forced  and  injudicious  apjilieation  of  images,  a  defect  which  may 
be  remedied  by  a  due  regulation  of  his  luxuriant  fancy,  for  which  object  no 
better  model  can  be  given  him  than  that  of  his  great  countryman  Tegner,  so 
remarkable  for  abundant  and  judicious  imagery. 

The  largest  poem  in  the  collection  before  us  is  a  Lyric,  in  eleven  romaunts, 
under  the  title  of  Enzio.  The  author  has  called  forth  a  figure  from  the  dark 
hisloric  stores,  and  invested  it  with  the  golden  hues  of  poetry.  Eniio,  King 
of  Saiduiia,  and  Viceroy  of  Italy,  son  of  the  great  German  Emperor, 
Frederick  II,  and  who,  according  to  the  testimony  even  of  his  foes,  was  the 
bravest  and  most  beautiful  hero  ofhis  day,  sustained  an  utter  defeat  from  the 
Boloenese  at  the  bottle  of  Fossalta,  1249,  and  was  made  prisoner.  The  proud 
Republicans  sentenced  him  to  perpetual  confinement ;  and,  within  the  walls 
of  his  dungeon,  the  unfortunate  pnnce  survived  the  downfall  and  destruction 
of  his  family.  Death  at  length  came  to  his  rehef,  and  freed  him  of  an  ex.' 
istence  which  had  long  been  but  one  continued  sigh,  and  would  have  befora 
Iroken  his  heart  but  for  the  beautiful  Boloffnese  Lydia  Vmdagola,  who  shed 
a  soothing  beam  through  the  long  dark  night  of  his  captivity.  The  sorrows 
of  this  royal  victini  of  a  fate  that  hurled  him  from  the  he^ht  of  his  power  to 
perpetual  misery,  and  the  one  consoling  thought  that  softened  his  anguish, 
have  offcHrded  tl>e  poet  an  opportunity  for  much  striking  and  tender  descrip- 
tion.   We  give  two  Sonnets  from  tius  poem : — 

De  la  sua  lobbia  si  mova 
Uno  spirto  Koave  e  pien  d'  amore 
Che  va  dicendo  a  1'  anima ;  aospirtt 

She  sate  beside  her  lamp  at  midnight's  hour. 
When  Nature  in  Endymion  slumber  lay. 
And  Zqihyr  for  her  fair  cheek  bore  away 

A  fragrant  kiss  from  many  a  sisteT'flower. 

And  ivy  tendrils,  creeping  up  the  tower, 
Stole  through  the  lattice,  playfully  to  seek 
Her  silken  locks,  or  woo  her  lovely  cheek. 

While  sans  the  Siskin  in  the  myrtle  bower. 
Now  on  her  vei!  a  tear's  pure  crystal  flows, 
Image  of  thought  that  trembles  in  her  heart  1 
As  Eniio's  name  she  lays  with  rose-leaves  bright 
Ijke  butterflies  from  bosom  of  the  rose. 
From  Lydia's  lips  the  gentle  strains  deport, 
Entrusted  to  the  silent  breast  of  night. 

0,  Honor's  heav'nly  martyr,  Enrio  brave! 
To  thee  I  send  a  silent  vrbged  sigh, 
Aud  free  unto  the  prisoner's  feet  1  fly, 

And  from  his  heart  a  boon  wouU  fondly'  crave. 
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Hytrader  ftxA  can  tiiorny  4»^afl  hnn, 
Ttte  Bmml,  the  Stwui  ibora  I  dare  defy : 
By  lore  more  dear  man  sim-Ugfat  from  m  lucti, 

I  wUmi' oppreM'd  from  rode<Kq)resikHi«BT«r 
llut  thou  mayst  not  mr  teebfe  hand  deSfOM, 
When  BtrengUiened  by  lore's  fearien  enrngies. 
That  thou  raayst  poildly  judge  me,  is  an  pray>. 
To  see  thee  free,  and  vanish  from  me  far. 
To  see  thy  name  in  Honor's  heav'n  a  star. 
And  die  of  pain  and  jo;, — my  meed  is  there  1 
"Rie  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Tasso  obtained  the  prise  from  Qie  Royal 
Academy  in  18ZS.    We  give  one  extract  from  that  part  of  the  poem  where 
the  peo[Me  are  assembled  to  cdebrate  Tasso's  coronation  festivu,  while  hii 
songs  and  pruaes  sound  on  every  aide  from  choirs  of  youths  and  maidens. 

But  Tasso  hears  them  not— lie  cannot  bear 
The  bliss  that  spreads  around,  o'er  hiB  and  vale; 
From  Hope's  imagin'd  land  a  Niriitiogale 

Far  other  music  warbles  in  his  ear  I 

At  Death's  cold  breast  he  low'rs  the  lofty  bead. 
Whose  thoughts  throu^  life  had  been  so  beautiful. 

And  clearer  visions  now  before  him  spread 

Than  when  on  earth  hia  eye's  reflectian  shed— 
The  earth,  which  now  gives  only  sludowa  duU 

His  heart  beats  not  fat  mortal  joy  or  strife. 
The  past  is  dimly  seen,  though  unEot^t ; 
The  present  is  around ; — he  knows  it  not. 

He  stands  upon  th'  horizon  veive  of  life, 

Where  eailh  and  heav'n  tog^«  minting  flov ; 

Where  nought  but  seraph  soi^  celestial  sound ; 
Where  only  beams  of  God's  oright  doiy  glow, 

The  light  and  love  illuming  all  around  1 

As  longa  the  Swan  upon  the  fading  shore. 
Or  on  the  stormy  billow's  cheerless  breast. 
For  southern  lands  of  genial  warmth  and  rest. 

With  Zephyr's  flight  on  outspread  wings  to  soar; 
So  longs  the  soul  of  Tasso, — thoughbelray'd 
By  Time's  vain  dreams,  yet  pure  and  uadism^3r'd, 
>Yom  his  own  darken'd  heart  be  longs  to  fly. 
And,  like  a  star,  emers'd  from  clouds  on  high 
In  heav'n's  bosom  faduessly  to  g^ow. 
Mid  joy  unalter'd  by  the  sliadesof  wool 
The  clouds  of  time  shall  pass — and  he  be  free. 
For  the  last  struggle  is  a  victory  t 
We  have  no  space  for  quotations  from  his  smaller  poems,  an  of  which  bear 
marks  of  true  pc«tic  inspiration,particulariy  that  on  Silence,  apiece  of  singular 
pathos  and  beauty. 

Ctatpagtu  ttEgypte. 

1.  Mimoiref  du  Marichal  Berlhier,  prince  de  Neuchatel  el  de  Wagram, 
MajoT-G^niral  det  Armies  Praafaiss*.  J  yoL  8to,  433  pages. 
Paris,  1827.     Baudoin,  fr^rea. 

2.  M/moirea  du  Comte  Ugynier,  OMral  de  dwition,  1  vd.  in  Svo.  418 
pages.    Paris,  1827.    BaudoJD,  fr^rcs. 

Wb  arrange  these  two  woriis  under  the  same  head,  because  they  both  idate 
to  the  same  aubject,  and  furnish  r  sanative  of  tbe  »ped>tion  to  ^SP^ 
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ThCT  bMr  the  nuuM  of  Botiuer  and  Itoyiuer,  vho  were  cotuiderable  oetns 
in  toe  SMiguinaiy  tlru^e  between  the  Franeh  amiieB  and  the  Padus  of  the 
East ;  and  they  enter  into  the  ^etaili  of  the  vanons  Teneontres,  if  not  with 
entire  hnpartiuity,  at  least  with  a  taruth  and  aeeurMy  that  admits  of  bo  dis- 
nnte.  Even  aa  earlj  u  the  year  1770,  Berthier  was  distin^shed  among  tte 
best  offlcen  of  Fnnce,  aniC  in  the  Amcaiean  war,  was  raued  to  the  rank  of 
eolondoothefidd  of  battle.  On  his  return  to  Pmnee  he  displayed  the  same 
energy  in  favour  of  liberty  as  he  had  maiufested  in  the  cause  of  the  United 
States,  And  fon^ht  with  the  eune  ardour  for  the  principles  of  the  French  re- 
volution, and  with  the  same  detestation  of  the  excWive  privileges  of  despots 
and  aristocrats,  aa  he  had  evinced  in  the  eariier  period  of  his  career.  Tht 
distinguishing  quidities  of  Berthier  were  an  undaunted  courage,  a  coup^'csi] 
that  nothing  could  escape,  a  remarkable  quickness  and  promptitude  of  con- 
ception, and  a  peculiar  vigour  of  temper  and  constitution  that  rendovd  him 
inderatigable  in  the  exercise  of  his  professioa  In  these  memtffl^,  he  traces 
with  truth  and  aecuracj  the  various  operations  that  led  to  the  oomniest  of 
Egypt,  and  the  diffinent  views  and  plans  of  the  contending  parties.  R^nier 
was  less  conspicuous  amon^  the  troops  of  France,  thon^  he  acquired  re- 
nown in  the  republican  armies;  but,beingyaunger,  andlessof  acoiurtiar  than 
Berthier,  andmore  cokl  and  reserved  than  that  nvonritetrf'N^cdeoB,  he  was 
not  calculated  to  acquire  the  attachment  of  armies.  He  possnsed,  however, 
a  great  ciqiadty  for  political  speculation,  and  has  deuueatad,  with  con- 
siderable judgment  and  discrimination,  the  false  and  delusive  series  of  mea- 
sures that  completely  defeated  the  expedition  to  the  east  Tlie  narrative  of 
the  former  general  terminates  at  the  battle  of  Abouktr,  while  that  of  the 
latter  does  not  commence  till  after  the  victory  of  Heliopolis ;  and,  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  chasm  between  both  these  histories,  the  editor  of  thme  memoirs 
has  taken  upon  himsdf  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  by  his  means  we 
possess  a  complete  account  of  the  wars  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  events  of 
which  are  ranged  in  proper  order,  and  stated  with  considerable  per^icuity 
and  exactness.  With  respect  to  the  works  themselves,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  recital  of  both  is  simple,  and  sketched  with  a  masterly  liand,  fre- 
quently possessing  a  sort  of  uramatic  interest,  and  uniformly  spirited  and 
animated.  The  style  of  Berthier  is  vigorous  and  masculine,  ana  his  obser- 
vations chiefly  confined  to  military  operations.  The  language  of  Reynier, 
on  the  contrary,  is  simple,  and  he  allots  a  laiger  space  to  the  consideration 
of  political  views.  He  veiy  ably  renews  the  administration  of  the  incapable 
Menou,who,  after  the  assassination  of  Kleber,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Egypt. 

If,  as  has  been  frequently  asserted,  the  expedition  to  E^t  was  conceived 
in  the  breast  of  a  profouna  poUticiati,  and  undertaken  with  the  highly  com- 
mendable view  of  reviving  the  arts  and  sciences  in  their  primitive  cradle,  and 
the  country  that  had  originally  given  them  birth ;  and  if  this  truly  phUoso- 
phical  suggestion  gave  the  first  impulie  to  the  enterprise  in  order  to  rescue  a 
whole  people  fi'om  the  most  degrading  slavery,  then  this  expedition  merits 
the  applause  of  nations ;  it  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  civilization  of 
modem  times,  and  the  superiority  of  the  men  of  the  present  age  over  the 
crusaders  of  the  13th  century,  who  were  induced  by  the  fanatical  harangues 
of  a  frantic  hermit  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  distant  regions,  for  the 
recovoy  of  the  holy  land.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  this  famous  exnedilion 
was  not  undertaken  with  that  benevolent  ajid  philosophical  view  to  wnich  we 
have  alluded ;  if  even  it  were  only  one  of  those  sanguinary  enterprises  arisiiw 
troni  the  ambitious  views  of  governments  and  individuals,  still  it  would  tend 
considerably  to  excite  our  sympathy,  and  would  undoubtedly  raise  our 
RstOQishmem  and  admiration.    It  must  have  been  a  curious  spectacle  to 

behold 
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behold  Napoleon,  who  had  icarcely  arrived  at  the  flower  of  his  youth,  tad 
wIk>  naa  then  the  favourite  champion  of  that  Uberty,  the  vestiges  of  which  he 
subsequently  destroyid,  seated  on  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  tmckent  kings  of 
^(ypt,  at  the  base  of  the  lari^est  of  the  pyramids,  which  the  lapse  of  forty 
ages  has  not  caused  to  moulder  or  decay,  and  K>vlag  lessons  of  toierstion  to 
the  {Hwsts  of  the  prophet  Mahomet,  It  was  «ueo  a  magnificent  spectacle  to 
behold  the  countries  of  the  east  overspread  with  European  armies,  that  per- 
formed  exploits  almost  minLcuIous  in  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts,  or  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  t»se  of  the  pyramids.  Frenchmen,  Aralnaiis, 
Mamelukes,  and  Enelish, — Africa  and  Europe  come  to  close  quarters,  and 
engage  in  battle  in  the  vicini^  of  thoae  stupwdou*  ruins  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  ages.  Buonaparte,  Desaix,  lOeber.  Lannes,  and  Mur^  the  Grsod 
Visir  Joussef,  Sir  Sidney  Snuth,  Solyman,  the  fearless  assassin  of  Kkl>er, 


pass  successively  before  our  eyes :  we  follow  them  to  the  midst  of  camps 

we  rawse  with  mem  under  the *— '-  "■" — ■-' j-j-j    

equally  flattering  in  the  colourin^ 

others  more  lombre  and  repulsive  ;  but  that  is  naturally lo  l>e  expected. 


1  Kpate  with  mem  under  the  same  tent ;  their  pictures,  indeed,  ore  not 
lually  flatt 


ally  flattering  in  the  colouring  and  outlin^  some  being  more  pleading  and 
!rs  more  aombre  and  repulsive  ;  but  that  is  naturally  to  l>e  expec'"'    — 
cording  aa  a  friend  or  an  enemy  has  guided  the  pencil  of  the  ailisL 


Mtmtiret  tmtograp/iet  deM.  le  Prince  de  Montharey,  minittre  teeriiaire 

itBtat  au  dcpartemmt  de  la  Guerre  taut  Louit  XVI,     3  vol.  in  8vo. 

Paris,  1826,  1827.  Eymery. 
M.  Di  Mo.NTBAJisY  is  &  true  representative  of  the  "  ancien  r^pme ;"  he 
is  vain,  frivolous,  and  egotisHcal-  His  memoirs  are  amply  descriptive  of  his 
character,  and  in  these  he  furnishes  us  with  the  genealogy  of  his  ancestors, 
displaying  at  the  same  time  the  various  means  which  he  employed  to  elevate 
the  rank  of  his  house,  and  unfolding  the  paltry  intrizues  of  the  palace,  and 
the  chivalrous  prowess  of  the  lords  of  the  court.  They  descril>e,  wittk  ad- 
mirable exactness,  that  period  during  which  Paris  gave  the  tone  to  the 
fashionable  world,  when  Duclos  c^ed  the  French,  "  The  children  of 
Europe,"  and  when  Raynal  compared  that  nation  to  "  A  population  of 
women ;"  and,  if  we  adopt  the  expressions  of  the  Prince  de  Montbarey  him- 
self, who  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  noblesse  of  bis  time, '  Provided  that 
the  public  should  see  us  sometimes  at  the  court,  and  in  private  houses, 
where  decent  and  honourable  socie^  met ;  and  provided  that  no  scandalous 
and  disgraceful  adventure  can  be  laid  to  our  charge,  we  can  i»«serve  th« 
tone  and  the  advantages  of  good  company  openly,  while  in  iecret  we  may 
have  all  the  pleasures  of  the  trad.' 

"nie  author  vras  bom  at  Besancon,  on  the  20th  April,  1732,  of  a  family 
more  diitinguisbed  by  its  antiquity  than  by  anv  conspicuous  characters 
that  it  had  produced.  He  quitted  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  to  enter  into  the  mihtory  service,  and  joined,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  the  regiment  of  Loraine,  of  which  his  father  was  then  coloneL 
His  advancement  was  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  alter  his  first  campaiKss  in 
Germany,  he  rose  to  the  post  of  coloneL  Shortly  after  he  was  madelnig^- 
dier-eeneral,  and  captain  of  the  CeTit-SuUtet;  at  thirty  he  was  appointed 
marfechal  de  camp,  and  inspector  general  of  infantry.  Like  other  young 
noblemen  of  that  period,  he  displayed  bravery  in  the  field,  and  frivolous- 
ness  and  gallantry  m  the  garrisons. 

He  was  a  gamester  and  a  rake  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  he  devoted 
the  maturity  of  his  age  to  secret  intrigues,  and  ambitious  views.  Having 
drawn  up  some  memorials  on  the  state  of  militoty  affairs,  that  circumstance 
drew  on  nim  the  marked  attention  of  the  council  of  war,  which  was  mani- 
fested  by  nominating  him  adjunct  to  Uie  Comte  da  St.  G«niiein,  who 

abortly 
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liIipTtljr  alter  encceeded  in  tbe  war  department.  The  Prince  de  Montttaxcy 
t>c«M$sed  a  prodigious  memory,  a  uiciL^  of  applicittion,  and  a  varietj  of 
Knowledge,  though  of  the  niperfidal  kind ;  his  mtmnen  and  deportment 
were  agreeable,,  and,  like  all  other  courtieni,  he  promised  readily  viithout 
giving  himself  much  trouble  about  performance. 

His  r&nk  and  character,  and  his  position  in  sodety,  afforded  him  erei^ 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  jniDces,  and  of  estimating  tboe 
real  merits. 

As  he  was  educated,  at  a  voy  earl^  age,  among  the  Jesuits,  the  reader 
irill  not  be  displeased  to  read  his  Mamona  of  that  renowned  society : 

'  The  Jeswts,  at  this  poiod,  had  almost  exclusively  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  youth,  in  almost  all  the  Catholic  countries  of  Kuroi>e.  The 
peculiar  natnre  of  thdr  institution  had  assigned  them  that  task,  which  they 
eagerly  embraced  as  the  means  of  extending  their  dominion.  Being  admitted 
into  the  most  opulent  and  distingoished  families  in  the  (jualily  of  instnictora, 
they  also  became  the  confessors  of  the  inmates ;  and  thus  two  most  powerM 
springs  of  ambition  were  placed  in  their  hands.  Their  secret  poucy  was, 
while  th^  watched  over  tlw  health  and  morals  of  their  pupils,  to  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  education  of  theyouthcomroittedto  their  charge  to  as  remote 
a  period  as  possible ;  and,  necessarily,  to  render  the  progress  of  their  im- 
provement alow,  especially  those  who  were  destined  for  the  milita^  profes- 
wm.  But,  with  rMpect  h>  those  young  persons  who  were  intended  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  <»der,  their  course  of  proceeding  was  different  T^e  early 
talents  of  these  piqiUsthey  took  eveiy  means  to  forward,  and  improve,  espe- 
cially if  their  birth  and  connexions  seemed  to  promise  them  the  nighest  pre- 
fenuenta  in  the  church,  thinking  naturaUy  to  tind  in  them  powerful  patrons, 
or  subservient  creatures  to  their  own  particular  views.  With  the  exception 
of  ttus  favoured  doss,  tbey  rardy  brought  forward,  in  useful  and  substantial 
knowledge,  only  persona  of  a  middling  condition  in  life,  whom  they  could 
easily  convert  mto  bumble  initruments,  and  occasional  panegyrists.  It  is 
owing  to  this  steady  and  uniform  policy,  that,  in  all  the  pubUc  exercises  which 
they  proScieutl^  exhibited,  prises  were  ostentatiously  b^towed  only  on  young 
|iiiiiiiMa  belongmg  to  the  two  particular  classes  which  1  have  named.  These 
wortl^  fatlwrs  van  veiy  sldlnil  in  convertiiig  the  ruling  passion  for  public 
exhibiUims,  that  prevails  in  the  French  nation,  to  their  own  private  benefit ; 
and  also  in^adoptmg  eveiy  means  that  might  eiu«ge  the  attention,  and  inte- 
rest tbe  vanity  of  the  families  of  their  pupils.  Thus  they  drew  into  the  sen- 
-vice  of  thdr  own  body  all  the  paswons  that  usually  influence  mankind.' 

Aa  our  outhm*  passed  the  early  days  of  his  youth  in  the  midst  of  camps, 
Job  memoirs  are  filled  with  militoiy  anecdotes,  which  bear  the  impression  of 
tbe  peouliar  maimers  of  that  period,  and  whidi,  sa  well  as  the  two  following 
once,  an  not  defective  in  point  of  interest  and  originality : — 

*  nie  battle  of  Roueoux  is,  parhaps,  the  only  one,  and  certainly  the  first, 
tbe  oria  for  which  was  given  from  the  stage.  Our  head-quarters  were  at 
Toogrei.  When  the  piece  was  over,  the  actress  that  came  forward  to 
announce  tbe  performance  for  the  following  day,  advanced  to  tbe  front  of  the 
attft,  and  lai^  the  following  ataim : 

DeoiUD,  DDUf  donneniai  rellefaa 
QuoiijUB  le  dircclBur  >'«■  Ache  : 
Voiu  nir  «Q[  cambl£  not  dcsin  j 
Uais  il  but  cider  t  la  gtoire. 
Nous  DB  ungeoni  qu'  i  vmi  plain, 
Vmu  aa  soDfa  qu'  k  U  victoira. 

*  After  this  >oi^,  the  Major-General  on  du^,  who  was  officer  for  the  dn, 
appeared,  and  aud  aloud,  that  the  Gmtrtu  sbould  beat  iutead  of  the 
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rttreat  Qui  evaoBg;  and  that  the  difibrent  cotpi  ibould  be  Mrred  tnXk 
powder  and  ball  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  He  then  gave  atden  that  e?Hy 
«fficer  and  soldier  should  instantly  joia  his  corps,  and  not  qiut  it  ixa  ajq 
account  The  oria  was  obeyed,  and  every  one  diiplayad  the  ume  gaie^ 
as  he  had  shewn  during  the  S^y.' 
-  And  wain — 

.  '  Ttw  Duke  de  Boufflera  wag  empkijed  in  Uie  cima^  of  IieuL-G«Daal 
in  the  army  of  Flanders.  He  was  ttie  gmtdaon  of  the  Iield-Manhal  of  th« 
•ema  name,  who  wtts  so  highly  distii^uiihed  in  the  latter  years  of  the  ivgo- 
of  Louis  XiV.,  who,  in  remuneration  of  his  splendid  services  at  the  si^  of 
Lisle,  made  him  Govm^or  of  French  Flsjiders,  an  office  which  he  Iranstutted 
to  his  son,  and  successively  to  his  ^ndsoo,  of  wlum  I  am  now  speaking. 
During  the  winta  of  1 743-4G,  Louis  XV.  crested  the  regiment  of  Boufflen- 
Wallon,  of  which  the  ton  of  Boufflers,  then  only  fourteen,  had  been 
appointed  Colonel.  The  Duke  de  Boufflers  himsdf  was  thai  Lieut-Gena«l 
in  the  same  army  ;  and  having  learned  that  his  spn's  rwment  was  among  tbft 
number  of  those  that  were  ordered  to  attack  the  village  of  Baucoux,  and 
fearing  that,  at  the  aBrly  age  of  fourteen,  the  commencement  of  his  militaiy 
eareer  might  be  attended  with  unpteassjit  circumstances,  he  requested  Mar-, 
shal  Saxe  to  permit  him  to  quit  the  division  of  cavalry  which  he  commanded,' 
to  place  himself,  as  a  mere  volunteer,  by  the  side  of  his  son,  at  the  head  ot 
the  regiment  of  Boufflers,  When  the  column  of  attack  arrived  at  the  skirts 
of  the  village,  he  took  his  son  in  his  srms,  and  flung  him  over  the  ettrauih' 
menti ;  he  quickly  followed  him  himself,  atteiuled  by  two  pages,  who,  by 
tasBon  of  his  capacity  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  kii^,  were  obliged  to  accom- 
puiy  him.  BoUi  father  and  sun  conduoted  themselves  with  the  greatest 
mtrepidity,  but  the  two  young  pages  of  the  king  lost  their  lives.' 

Our  author  subsequenlly  became  Minister  of  War,  the  favourite  of  the  okl 
Comte  de  Maurepas,  and  the  Counsellor  of  Loiiis  XVL  He  was  tfauv 
eoaliled  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  court,  and  dyly  to  appreciate  the- 
men  of  his  own  period.  But  he  does  not  describe  them  all  with  equal  impar- 
tiality ;  and  if  the  portrait  of  the  Count  d' Artois,  now  Charies  X.,  wluch  we 
ihalT transcribe,  reveals  the  pencil  of  a  friend,  that  of  Necker  i^sooven  the 
hatred  vod  jealousy  which  this  ministerial  artist  hon  te  tha  UiaisUr  ot 
Finance : 

'  The  person  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  is  formed  with  the  utmost  grace  and 
symmetry,  and  exhibits  the  most  d^ant  model  of  the  FVradi  figure  aad 
standai;d.  His  countenance  is  equally  pleasing  and  intetesting,  and  is  sueb. 
^  might  afibrd  to  the  imaginatioti  an  idea  of  Uie  imaginary  portrwt  of  per- 
fection which  our  poets,  authors  of  romance,  and  tuatc^ans,  have  assigned 
to  a  fYench  prince.  He  possesses  all  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  youth,  joined  to 
all  the  graces  of  politeness  and  gallantry.  The  superiority  <rf  his  accomplish-  . 
ments  m  this  respect  has  procured  turn  the  title  of  Galaob,  because  he 
lealixes  the  fictitious  portrait  of  perfection  wl^h  the  writers  of  romaoce  have - 
assigned  to  that  hero.  As  hu  extraordinary  pohsh,  and  bis  agreeable  Unqter 
and  tuannov,  seemed  to  poii^t  him  out  as  the  prince  of  tlie  youth  of  Fnax, . 
he  was  speedily  recognised  as  such,  and  became  a  model  of  fashion  both  for : 
the  city  and  the  court 

'  Mr.  Necker  was  bom  at  Geneva,  Uiat  receptacle  of  the  vile  of  all  nations, 
where  all  the  vices  are  naturalised — where  stock-jobbing  and  the  art  of 
making  a  fortune  at  the  eiqwnse  erf  others,  and  by  all  means,  right  orwrong, 
constitute  the  distinctive  pbaracter  of  the  inliabitanta,  and  who  have,  withont 
exception,  a  natural  aptness  for  commercial  caltadations  and  combmaticms, 
(fame  at  an  eariy  age  to  Paris,  as  his  townspeople  usually  do.  . 
**  His  Genevese^genius,  aodits  coacomi^atq^idlitie!,  soouunloldedthem-, 
,  .  -  -    .     ^ ^^^ 
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■dVM.  W  tilft  initeld  of  9,  i&lKried  olerk,  which  nu  hia  tn^^  OotinatioD, 
he  became  partner  in  the  house  into  which  he  had  been  admitted  ta  Qie 
former  capaoi^.  I^e  advantages  aming  from  his  share  in  the  business,  in 
■d£tioD  to  hii  ovm  private  i^ie^atiom,  harinz  advanced  him  to  a  state  of 
wSBuence  and  fortune,  he  assumed  a  taateforpoUte  literature,  and  adventured 
fa^beUeemit.  He  opened  his  doors,  and  perhaps  hia  purse,  to  some  men 
of  letters  <nbo  trumpeted  forth  his  praises,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Having 
published  some  memorials  on  the  subject  of  finance,  he  became  associates 
with  Ihat  numerous  class  of  idlers  that  abound  at  Paiii,  and  who  incesiantlf 
devote  thdr  attention  to  politics  and  affairs  of  state. 

'  As  Mr.  NecUrr  kept  a  good  house,  his  hui^rjr  followers  exerted  them- 
telves  to  procure  him  influence  and  consideration.  His  Memorial  on  tha 
Commerce  of  Com,  published  at  a  moment  when  the  foUj  of  the  public  waa 
totally  engrossed  by  that  luMect,  made  his  compaoy  and  acquamtanca  bo 
■ouffht  by  all  that  interested  themselves  about  such  matters. 
.  'He  was  aflerwards  patronized  and  panegyrized  tiy  the  Duchess  d'Auville, 
nho  kept  open  shop  for  wit  and  Uterature  at  stated  hours  ;  and  ha  became 
tbanlis  to  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  genius,  one  of  the  professors  of  that 
school,  the  menSierB  of  which,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  the  imprbve- 
iiieat  of  agriculture,  and  giving  useful  informalion  to  Goyemment,  becams 
its  secret  enemies  and  detractors.' 

'  Good  dinners  and  a  few  pamphlets  attached  the  beaux  eipritt  of  Paris 
to  Mr.  Necker,  and  the  panegyrists  of  hia  principles  of  political  economy 
had  produced  his  reception  into  the  society  of  the  Duchess  d'Auville,  whose 
Coiyphteus  he  now  became.  If  the  interests  of  the  East  India  Compat^ 
brought  him  into  contact  with  persons  from  whom  his  birth  and  conution 
would  have  kept  hipi  separate  ;  and  if  the  love  of  lucre  had  Ixiro  him  out  ia 
i  society  so  superior  to  his  own  pretensions,  the  publication  of  his  opinions  01^ 
religious  matten  secured  him  admission  into  the  philosophical  oabal,  among 
whom  this  hook  became  asort  of  catechism,  and  acquired  a  celebrity  beyoin 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  Prince  da  Montbarey,  finding  himself  now  coun- 
teracted in  all  his  views  by  this  aame  Mr.  Necker,  whoM  portrait  he  drawa^ 
resigned  the  portfolio  of  War  Minister  to  the  Marquis  de  Segur,  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  1780.  During  his  own  ministry,  Louis  XIV,  had  showered  down 
fovours  on  him,  and  on  quitting  office  he  continued  to  be  attached  to  that 

Erince,  whose  excellent  inlentions  he  bad  estimated  vary  higtUy,  but  whosa 
«blenes3  of  character  he  does  not  su£ciently  condemn. 
During  the  insurrection  of  the  Hthof  July,  1769,  he  resided  at  a  hotel  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bastile,  and  on  the  report  of  some  fajs^  intelligenco  that  tha 
people  wer«  about  to  set  fire  to  the  stores  of  gunpowder  that  were  in  that 
uarbesa,  became  out  on  foot  with  his  wife,  in  order  to  seek  refuge  inanotha 
quarter  of  Paris,  and  was  immediatdy  made  prisoner  bv  the  insurgents.  Ha 
would  perhqn  have  been  sacrificed  to  their  fury  on  uiat  occasion,  had  not 
M.  de  la  Galle,  the  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  rescued  biat 
from  the  bands  of  the  mob,  and  concealed  bim  in  a  closet  in  the  Hold 
deVille,  from  which  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  during  the  night 
.  He  emigrated  in  the  year  179],  and  went  to  reside  with  Ms  family  at  Coor- 
stance  m  Switzerland,  where  be  died  in  the  year  1 796.  It  was  during  the  |»e- 
riod  of  his  emigration  that  the  Prince  de  Montbarey  composed  the  memoin 
which  ore  now  before  us ;  and  we  see,  by  the  numerous  instances  erf'  iocrar- 
rectness  with  which  they  abound,  that  the  author  did  not  intend  them  for  tho 
public  eye.  The  editors  have  shown  every  degree  of  respect  to  his  mnnu- 
fcript ;  and,  with  a  scrupulosity  for  which  we  give  them  credit,  they  have  not 
hazarded  the  slightest 'olteratiun  in  its  style,  even  wlien  it  offends  i^oinst  the 
tvim  of  gramnar,  or  against  the  principle?  of  good  tast^  Ui^  TCOik,  H  we 
,     .  '  2x2'  may 
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nt^  tutzaid  fbe  ei|ffenicm,  might  be  styled  the  "anaenr^^im*,*' painted  Ty 


Mr.  3iiiOKD  ia  a  traTeUer  already  well  known  b;  his  observations  on  Eng- 
Iind  and  Switierland.  Heis  sensiUe,  acute,  and  philosophical;  but  all  these 
qualities  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  thev  have  a  sufficiency  of  previous  know- 
led^  to  work  upon.  Mr.  Simondwasdoubtleis  very  adequate  fiir  his  task  on 
Switierland  ;  as  he  had  not  only  resided  long  in  the  country,  but,  moreover, 
possessed  many  Uterary  fhenda  of  the  highest  name  and  ctwracter  wtio  were 
competent  to  prevent  ms  falling  into  glaring  error.  A  rational  traveller,  and 
one  acquainted  with  the  language,  has  also  every  facility  for  acc^uiiicg  correct 
infoimation  upon  England ;  tor,  both  in  a  civil  and  political  point  of  view,  the 
VBiioua  departments  of  this  country  are  so  well  portioned  out  and  arranged 
and  their  hmits  so  excellently  defined,  that  they  lay  before  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
MTver  like  a  correctly  delineated  map,  and  require  only  a  patient  investiga- 
tioD.  The  haste,  however,  for  which  English  travellers  have  been  blamed 
when  abroad,  may  also  be  brought  to  bear  with  justice  agwnst  mostfor^goera 
in  this  country ;  and  the  result  is,  that  we  have  very  few  correct  informants 
on  our  institutioas  and  estalihshments.  With  Italy,  however,  it  is  very 
different  The  country  is  so  parcelled  out  and  divided,  there  axe  so  many 
difiierent  states,  such  a  strange  diversity  of  dialects,  so  astonishing  a  dis- 
parity of  institutions,  privil^es,  and  customs,  such  an  exceeding  mass  ol 
Ignorance,  superstition,  and  absurdity,  and,  wherewithal,  inlatx>uise  is  so 
very  dfficult,  that  no  traveller  can  acquire  correct  intelligence,  unless  he 
has  had  the  patience  to  accumulate  that  information  which  yean  alone  caa 
Afibrd. 

Mr.  Simond  entos  Italy  by  the  Shnplon,  and  after  visiting  the  lakes  of 
Como,  and  the  Lago  Ma^ore,  stops  first  at  Milan  ;  where  he  gives  the 
usual  description  ot  the  Cathedra],  the  Ambroaisn  Library  and  St  Cario 
fioromeo.  ftrom  thence  he  proceeds  to  Venice,  by  way  ot  Verona  and 
Padua,  which  towns  are  very  slightly  mentioned ;  but  we  can  assure  Hr. 
Simond  that,  in  this  instance,  brevity  is  not  the  soul  of  wit  Venice  is  as 
speedily  dismissed ;  although  we  could  have  well  spared  a  few  moments 
tieTusal  for  ascertaining  the  present  state  of  the  unfortunate  Adriatic  Queen  ; 
we  are  sony  that  Mr.  Simond  ha^  not  indulged  us  ;  for,  after  Ftnsyth, 
fre  know  of  no  individual  so  competent  for  satis^ng  us  in  this  respect. 
He  hurries  on  through  Bologna  to  Florence,  where,  afler  finding  fault  with 
the  Venus  de  Medids,  and  impugning  the  auUienticity  of  R^hau's  pictures, 
on  the  tiare  authority  of  his  fneud  Mr.  Fabre,  he  indulges  m  a  flourishing 
eologium  on  the  Countess  of  Albany;  likewise,  we  presume,  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  her  late,  if  not  her  latest,  Cavalietv  Ser- 
venls.  Atto-  a  short  residence  at  Pisa,  he  proceeds  to  Rom^  where  his 
principal  care  appears  to  have  been,  to  knocK  off  the  greatest  number  of 
palaces  is  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time.  Indeed,  the  {ffiocipal 
otqect  of  this  gentleman's  tour  seems  to  have  iKen,  to  conclude  it  aa 
quickly  aa  possible,  in  order  to  publish  his  Ixxik.  On  the  subject  of  ItaBan 
society,  we  must  beg  to  differ  from  the  learned  traveller ;  but  as  a  geocral 
refutation  wouki  lead  us  too  far,  in  this  tuief  notice,  we  shall  here  take  leave 
of  him,  laying  t>efbre  our  readers  our  account  of  one  of  the  most  curious  fes- 
tivals of  modem  Italy,  denominated  the  Be/ana,  and  an  e]q[>ositian  of  the 
as  curious  system  of  Cavaliere  Serventeism;  on  which,  however,  he  has 
made  a  few  judicious  observations. 

On  tfafreve  of  the  Einphany,  it  is  the  custom  in  floreocet  aad  bss  twen  so 
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from  time  imtaemorial,  im  we  &id  it  mentionedbyfhe  earliest' writers,  to  eo 
about  in  proceiw>R,  carrjiiiK  wliat  is  called  the  Befana,  accompanied  nr 
lights,  music,  and  the  discoraant  sounds  oflongtnunpets  made  of  gUkS3,mucn 
to  tbeannojance  of  all  quietly-diaposed  persons.  We  have  often  been  in  society 
vhere  this  ceremony  was  the  subject  of  converaatioii,  and  nobody  could  pre- 
cisely define  what  the  Befana  meant  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  so, 
u  it  appeara  under  so  many  different  ibrms.  Sometimes  the  Befana  is  a 
white  buU,  with  a  child  on  its  back,  adorned  with  garlands  of  flowers  ;  at 
othen,  it  is  personified  by  a  donhey,  covered  with  f|:audy  trappings.  We  have 
seen  it  represented  both  as  a  male  and  female ;  but  more  generaUy  it  is  a  sort 
of  monster,  or  ridiculous  representation  of  the  heathen  deities,  drawn  in  an 
ornamented  car,  and  an  object  of  great  terror  to  all  the  children  in  the  place. 
Some,  indeed,  have  been  inclined  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  remotest  ages  of 
Paganism,  while  others  conceived  it  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  earliest 
days  of  Ctuistiantty.  We  abouM  be  for  the  latter  opinion,  both  from  its  e^- 
mol(»y,  and  from  the  circumstance  in  the  sacred  writingB  which  it  seems  in- 


Several  of  the  earliest  Italian  writers  have  asserted,  that  the  Befana  is  a, 
name  without  any  signification,  invented  by  nurses  and  old  women,  to  frighten 
children  into  good  Behaviour.  But  this  does  not  appear  very  probabu,  aa 
from  its  near  approach  in  sound  to  the  name  of  the  solemnity  which  it 
appears  intended  to  represent,  it  would  rather  inchne  one  to  suppose,  that  thft 
B^ano,  with  its  synonyme  Befania,  is  a  vulafar  contraction  of  the  Italian 
word  Epifania ;  and  from  the  circumstance  at  its  falling  on  the  eve  of  that 
■BCTednle,which,accordiiu;  to  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  rules,  is  ordavd 
to  tM  observed  on  the  6th  Januaiy,  it  would  be  entitled,  we  should  think,  to  & 
more  substantial  derivation  than  aa  old  woman's  fancy. 

AccfxdinK  to  Qte  signification  given  by  the  Academia  della  Crusca,  the 
Befana  ia  defined  to  be  a  sort  of  puppet  or  doll,  made  up  of  ra^s,  either 
representing  a  male  or  female,  but  more  eenerally  the  latter,  which  is  carried 
atraut  on  the  eve  of  the  Bpiphany,  and  which  used  to  be  stuck  up  at  the  win- 
dons  of  the  lower  orders  during  that  festivaL  JTrom  hence  the  Befana  was 
considered  aa  a  kind  of  scarecrow,  and  became  a  term  of  reproach.  To  thia 
day  it  is  frequently  apphed  to  an  u^y  woman ;  and  the  poet  Benii,  descrUnng 
vucb  a  one,  uses  it  in  that  sense : 


Having  thus  identified  the  Befana  with  the  Italian  word  Epifania,  and  the 
•olemnity  which  it  commemorates,  it  may  fairly  l>e  supposed  to  represent  the 
extraordinary  appearance  of  the  Magi,  who  are  descnbed  in  Holy  Writ  aa 
"  coming  from  afar,"  and  the  numerous  presents  given  to  children  at  that 
season,  to  be  typKal  of  the  offerings  made  by  them  to  our  Saviour. 

Its  occurrence  at  a  period  of  feasting  and  rejoicing,  and,  in  Catholic 
countries,  of  masking  and  unbounded  license,  may  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  ridiculous  personifications  and  chimerical  stories  attached  to  the 
Befana,  who,  however,  is  not  always  held  up  to  children  as  a  bugt>ear,  but 
sometimes  as  the  rewarder  of  ^ood  behaviour,  and  dispenser  of  cakes  and 
Bweetmeats.  The  old  nurses  ot  Italy  make  children  believe,  that  exactly  at 
midnight,  all  sorts  of  animals  ore  suddenly  gifted  with  speech  :  hence  Firen- 
tuola  observes,  "  Le  pecore  la  notte  delta  Befana  favellano."  They  say  that 
at  that  moment  every  one's  lot  is  ameUorated,  and  that  every  thing  undei^oes 
a  transformation ;  that  the  walls  of  houses  are  changed  into  pastry ;  that  the 
muddiest  water  becomea  most  excellent  wine ;  and  that  nature  is  every  where 
turned  out  of  its  notml  course;  (bat  the  Befui&  ish^tdts  the  tops  -of 
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riiiiBIiCT*,  snd  on  that  nigfat  u  to  be  Hen  flying  nboutni th«  ilr,  baeuiH  iC 
k  the  u«it  of  the  Uagi,  seeking  to  punish  or  nvf  ard  good  or  iMd  childraD, 
providing  the  foimer  with  cska,  and  the  latter  with  bastinadoes. 

I4either  are  thoe  itories  confined  to  the  nurserv  alone,  tfxr  fn  have  been 
most  credibly  informed,  that  the  peawmti  in  uie  mountain!  of  'nisamy 
believe  in  the  power  of  tha  Befana  to  this  day,  and  oonsequentlj  beatow  tx 
«Ktra  feed  on  uieir  cattle  on  that  evening,  bo  that,  in  the  event  of  their  being 
endowed  with  q>e«ch  on  that  occaaion,  they  may  be  induced  to  ipeak  well  of 
their  mastera. 

"niii  and  many  umilar  ceremoniei  indieattve  of  traditionfil  superstidan, 
mi^ht  easily  be  traced  to  the  eariiest  theatrical  reprecentations  of  the  sacred 
wntinga,  which  were  then  called  "  Mvateries,"  or  "  Pia  spectacula,"  and 
Were  moat  frequent  m  Florence,  during  the  early  parte  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
■Itfaough  the  Betana  takei  its  rise  firom  a  much  more  remote  period ;  and 
oertaiiuy  its  Bimilarity  to  the  Bacchanaiian  ritai  of  the  ancients  savours  morcr 
of  pagaiuam  than  the  geno^ty  of  these  ceremonies.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  priests  inthe  early  days  of  Christianity,  havingfirstcarefiillv  abolished 
>U  reouiDs  of  paganism,  were  obhged  afterward  to  call  in  to  their  ud  a 
number  of  rdiswus  shows  and  procesnont,  wluoh  still  l>e«r  so  strong  a  t«- 
Mmblaace  to  the  heattien  mythology,  to  daiile  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  and 
•tnnM  the  imaginatioiiB  of  ttie  sujKratitions ;  and  heiKe  arises  the  great  simi- 
luity  between  them. 

We  will  now  turn  to  Qie  sutject  of  Cavalla^  Serventeism,  on  which  a 
tew  years'  residence  in  Italy  has  enabled  us  to  say  someAin^. 

In  forma'  times,  when  flsly  was  of  more  consequence  m  the  scale  of 
political  importance  than  unhappily  she  is  at  present,  the  male  sex  were 
tuppoaed  greatly  to  have  out-numbered  the  female.  At  that  time  marria^ 
M  3  is  now,  was  considered  merely  &a  a  matter  of  convenience  or  fanuJy 
arrangement,  in  which  the  inclination  of  the  parties  for  each  other  was  the 
laat  oonsiderstion.  If  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  the  two  persons,  so 
Kdemnly  joined  together,  appeared  to  be  fitting,  they  were  called  apon  to  lar 
aride  eveiy  Iwtter  feeling,  and  make  themselves  as  comforttUile  as  tney  couUf 
andes'  exiatiug  ^^cumslances. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  which  of  the  parties  flie  blame 
should  principally  be  attached  ;  we  should  be  inclined  ta  throw  the  greater 
part  on  the  shoulders  of  the  husband,  as  we  are  quite  convinced  thai  the 
conduct  of  a  wife  in  all  circumslsnees.  In  all  stations,  and  in  all  countri^  s(i 
intimately  depends  on  that  of  her  husband,  that  it  is  generally  his  fault  if  she 
go  wronff.  Id  Italy,  sJao,  the  husband  is  most  commonly  oldO'  than  the 
wife,  ana  has  a  oonoomitant  advantage  over  her  in  the  ways  of  the  worid.' 
She  emerges,  for  the  first  time,  from  Uie  precincts  of  a  convent  more  or  less 
rigid,  and  is  instantaneously  removed  from  the  privations  of  monastk  life,  to 
preside  over  a  Inilliant  establishment,  exposed  to  all  the  allurements  of 
tashionalile  socie^.  Her  mind  is  as  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  it 
depends  on  her  husband  to  inscribe  what  characters  he  pleases,  and  it  genfr- 
nuly  pleases  him  to  reduce  her  to  the  common  level.  His  own  youth  has,  in 
most  cases,  been  passed  in  dissipation  and  intrigue,  in  invading  the  domestic 
h^tpiness  of  others.  What  right  can  he  possibly  have  then,  m  his  turn,  to 
suppose  that  his  own  should  be  respected  ?  It  liecomes  a  point  of  retributive 
justice,  that  he  himself  should  be  made  to  feel  what  he  has  so  ft^uently 
inflicted  on  others,  and  he  in  general  accelerates  his  fate,  indeed  [HiQc^a% 
•ccaaioos  it,  by  benw  the  first  to  go  astray.  Thwe  ure  few  women  who  can 
yudon  n^Bot ;  and  if  the  husbaod  fail  to  cherish  aad  moteet  his  wife,  she 
will  MtuiiUy  toB  alMirtiere.for  those atteDtkma  waAktadaaita  whidi  be 
I  .  J  vritllholda, 
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;  Bod  ttie  deprin^  of  society  in  Italy  ii  such,  that,  f(_  _ 
bdj  to  be  vithoat  a  "  caTafiere  aorvente,'  is  considered  as  tantamount  to  ber 
buDg  niHtovt  aoit  ntSmnt  to  atlraat  one.  The  huaband,  engaged  by  sonw 
t/Uter  womaii,  lesrea  hia  *ife  to  ber  omi  reamirces ;  i«pelled  by  neglect  oA 
the  one  hattd,  and  aQnrad  bjr  ittteMkni  on  the  other,  it  is  abnoat  impossiUe 
rile  iboiild  renit  the  eencnl  contapoo.  She  natural  gives  herself  up  to 
IIh  first  Dian  of  faahion  nbo  {deajses  her,  and  he  negKcte  his  own  wife,  aoA 
permits  her  to  be  in  bke  mumer  attended  to  by  somebody  else.  In  this 
way  a  great  number  of  domestic  bickerings  may  be  supposed  to  bo  avoided, 
■Itbougn  it  necessitates  a  communi^  of  property  and  universality  of  relatioo- 
dib,  that,  however  patriarchal,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  some  countries. 

From  the  general  use  of  this  most  neightxiurlike  practice,  one  hears  but  few 
complaints,  as  it  is  the  Common  lot  of  aU.  Yet  there  are  instances  where  the 
case  falls  peculiarly  hard ;  such  as  those,  who,  from  absence,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, are  equally  prevented  from  increasing  the  size  of  their  own  fa- 
mihea,  or  interfering  in  fliat  of  their  friends.  To  suph  a  one,  who  bad  just 
returned,  after  along  absence,  during  which  his  famflv  had  marvellously  in- 
creased, bearing  an  exact  resemblance  to  any  body  but  riimself,  we  once  heard 
the  muzliiU  inquiry  made,  of  how  he  contrived  to  have  his  house  so  fbll  of 
chilatcn,  woen  be  himself  was  so  frequently  absent  To  this  he  most  gravely 
^mHed,  shnigglu;  up  his  shoulders,  "  Che  volete  ?  sono  tutti  nati  in  casa, 
(whatwould you  have?  they  are  aQ  bom  in  the  house).  And  this  is  quite  as 
ouch  as  an  Italian  husband  can  reasonably  expect  or  hope  for;  except, 
indeed,  that  it  is  said  he  is  ^eneraUv  allowed  to  be  the  father  of  his  first  child. 

In  hvour  of  the  antiquity  of  tliis  system,  the  Italians  assert  that  cava- 
£ere  serventeism  derives  its  origin  from  the  earliest  days  of  chivaliy,  when 
it  was  the  custom  to  sdect  some  elderiy  relative,  or  intimate  friend  of  the 
ftmily,  always  of  a  certain  age,  who  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  male  duenna, 
during  ttte  absence  of  ttte  hustwnd,  either  at  the  wars  or  elsewhere.  ITie 
iabf  of  this  person,  so  apptunted,  was  not  only  to  watch  over  the  propriety. 
gf  me  lady's  conduct,  bm  was  also  to  be  her  constant  attendant  to  all  places 
of  smtisement,  to  ra^jtect  her  from  ii^ury  and  defend  Ikt  fitim  insult  So  far, 
fre  do  not  doubt  tW  it  derived  its  origin  from  the  kindest  intentions,  and 
waa  then  most  purely  Platonic ;  but,  as  in  politics,  so  in  love,  abuses  have 
gradually  crept  m;  and  the  ladies,  finding  they  were  obliged  to  have  this' 
appendage  about  their  peraons  to  [Jease  their  husbands,  naturally  tried  to. 
render  it  as  Uttle  disagreeable  ai  possible,  to  ^ease  themselves  by  selecting 
fhe  least  old  and  ugly  of  their  acquaintance.  From  that  time,  the  cavalien. 
serventi  have  increased  in  number,  and  decreased  in  age,  until  the^  may  bo 
Teiy  jusUy  considered  to  produce  the  directly  opposite  effect  to  that  for  which 
Ihey  were  ori^nally  intended.  The  cavaliere  servente  of  the  present  day,  at 
iWence,  is  a  tame  domestic  animal,  possessing  all  the  qualificationa  of  a, 
spaniel-doK — the  worse  he  is  treated  the  better  he  behaves,  and  seems  always 
ready  to  lick  the  band  that  chastisea  him.  We  have  not  yet  made  up  our  nunda 
whim  to  admire  most — the  ca^nice  of  the  lady,  the  meanness  of  itie  lover,  oe 
Qie  degradation  of  the  husband.  How  a  man,  possessing  the  smallest  sense 
ofprmtiety,  can  see  anotlier  pay  those  attentions  to  tus  wife,  which  she 
should  receive  firom  no  one  but  nimself,  is  what  we  cannot  comprehend ;  and 
riiould  not  have  believed,  if  we  had  not  flrequently  seen  the  husband  quietly 
pnng  op  faia  riaee  to  his  more  fortunate  rival,  as  if  it  was  the  lady's  nght  t» 
ai4nlgB  m  a  pumblv  of  loren.  By  the  usages  of  aoci^,  honnrer,  do  lady 
;    .  'is 
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is  aUtnred  to  have  mora  thui  tarn  csvaliere  tmetite  at  a  tiide ;  otiSMr  b  it 
considered  respectable  that  she  sbonld  change  tbem  loo  oftm.  At  leut,  gfaft 
would  incur  the  same  sort  of  reputation  that  a  lady  does  in  onr  own  couatrjr, 
vho  is  always  changing  her  servants,  and  nu^  pertiaps  find  the  same  ant 
of  difficulty,  in  getting  a  am  one.  But  some  proportkni  of  blame  would  alao 
attach  to  the  gentleman,  as  it  mif^  be  nq>posed  that  he  waa  turned  off  for 
■otne  mtsdemeanonr  of  his  own,  aod  this  woim  occasion  Um  equal  difficult  in 
finding  another  place.  For  these  tmsmis,  the  mutual  intcwats  of  the  parties 
bind  tbem  so  doeely  t^^dher,  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of  tiecessify  for  a  lady 
to  be  faithful  to  htr  "  Canlia«  Servente,"  or,  at  least,  to  apmear  ao,  than  to 
herhusbanl;  from  whence  LacdBfTonhiAmostjustlysfyledtluaeaimeGtieB. 

*'  A  Moood  marriage,  whicli  eorrnpM  the  firM.^' 
But  dearly  does  the  gentleman  pay  for  this  preference;  for,  from  the  moment 
that  he  exclusively  ctevoles  him^eu  to  any  lady,  he  degenerates  into  being  her 
slave,  and  may  aunost  be  said  to  have  sola  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  her 
service,  so  servile  is  the  attendance  required  of  him.  the  first  thing  in  the 
mombg  is  his  attendance  at  her  toilette,  where  he  occasionally  perforTaa' 
the  most  menial  offices  about  her  petson ;  accompanies  her  abroad,  or 
amuses  her  at  home,  as  she  may  feefinclined ;  and  if,  as  ia  frequently  the 
case,  he  has  not  the  run  of  the  table,  he  retires  to  snap  up  lus  dinntr,  and. 
change  his  dresi  for  the  evening,  when  he  again  wails  upon  bis  mistress,  to 
attend  her  wherever  she  pleases  to  go,  to  conversazione,  opa-a,  or  ball.  A. 
ladv  is  as  regularly  expected  to  bring  her  "  Cavaliere  Servente,"  as  any  part 
of  ner  dress ;  and  it  is  tadtly  allowed  that  he  is  included  in  every  inritation. 
He  takes  care  of  her  cloak,  snawl,  and  gloves  ;  is  ready  to  obey  her  slightest 
ri^piat,  and  watches,  with  the  most  vigilant  attention,  to  prevent  even  her 
wishes,  and  gratify  all  her  c^rices.  The  amusements  of  the  day  being 
finished,  he  culs  her  carriage,  and  accompanies  her  home;  takes  the  light 
from  the  servant,  and  sees  her  to  the  door  of  her  bed-room ;  whether  he 
passes  this  banier  we  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  if  he  does  not,  time 
and  opportunity  can  scarcely  be  supposed  wanting  to  complete  the  dishonour 
of  the  husband. 

In  giving  this  sketch  of  Italian  society,  we  do  not  think  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen,  who  have  had  opportunities  of  being  well  acquainted  with  it,  will  ac- 
cuse us  of  having  overcharged  the  picture.  Wedonot  at  all  mean  to  say  there 
are  not  many  most  unexceptionable  persons  among  the  ladies  of  Italy ;  but 
they  are  rare,  and  their  very  scarcity  renders  them  more  estimable ;  that  they 
are  not  mare  numerous  is,  we  [relieve,  the  fault  of  the  men.  What  will  appear 
still  more  unaccountable  to  an  English  reader  is  the  assertion,  that,  wiui  ths 
single  exception  on  the  score  of  gaUantry,  they  are,  in  general,  excellent  mem< 
bers  of  society ;  affectionate  mothers,  kind  friends,  amiaUe  companions,  and, 
if  one  may  be  allowed  the  expresdon,  where  that  exception  exists,  good  wives. 
This  may,  in  some  measure,  oe  accounted  for  by  the  facility  their  religion  af- 
fords them  in  pardonbg  their  little  peccadilloes  of  this  nat:n«.  We  have  seen 
B  lady  go  to  church  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  her  sins,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  her  "  Cavaliere  Servente."  How  she  settled  the  matter  between  the  priest 
end  her  conscience,  we  cannot  possibly  say ;  but  she  must  have  obfamed  s 
"  carte  blanche,"  to  b^in  a  new  score,  as  the  same  gentleman  accompanied 
her  home,  and  there  was  no  outward  or  visible  alteration  in  her  conduct, 
Bpeaking  of  their  feelings  as  to  Kligion,  Goldsmith  has  most  inimitably  de- 
scribed them  as, 

"  Even  in  penance  planning  lini  anew  j" 
and  there  is  no  case  where  this  observation  mur  be  more  biqipily  ftpl^ied  than 
in  the  present,  for  they  have  not  aUeted  apce  £ii  (im&    AaoOiet  reason  ^>y 
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Dui  fljitem  Is  Umurei  irith  sAdi  generel  foleraBon,  b  the  latitude  sodet; 
ilhws  to  what,  with  lu,  would  be  considered  u  the  greatest  breach  of  pro- 
priety. Hid  treated  itccordingly.  With  us,  i.  n omsn  is  either  all  she  ought  to 
be,  or  aB  she  ought  not  to  t>e ;  we  admit  of  no  medium.  Forthis.tlieltiUiuis 
accuse  us  of  bdng  too  severe  with  the  &irseic;  and  shelter  themselves  under 
the  pretence,  that  their  little  predilections  are  entirely  innocent,  and  never  go 
beyond  a  sort  of  tender  and  Platonic  friendahip.  AMiough  this  may  be  true, 
it  IS  bIh^  beyond  credibility,  and  at  any  rate  is  a  most  dangcroug  experi- 
ment. But  as  we  cannot  in  politeness  contradict  them,  vie  must  content 
ouradves  with  hoping,  that  Plato  will  never  find  so  many  votaries  in  our  land, 
and  that  our  lames  may  continue  to  support  that  supeiioril^of  conduct, 
which  jiutly  entitles  ttwm  to  the  envy  and  odmiralion  of  their  continental 
neighboun. 

4''tomo  Foicarini.    TVtif  a^'o,  (it  6. 6.  NiccoiinL    I^atti.    Firenie.    1638. 

ced  at  the  Cocom 
.  .  t  year,  and  excited  a  sen- 
sation unequalled  by  any  modern  dramatic  work,  if  we  except  perhaps  tba 
Arittodemo  of  Monti.  It  having  been  rather  slightingly  mentioned  by  one  of 
our  contemporaiies,  «e  think  a  description  of  it  due,  as  well  to  the  distin- 
guished author,  as  to  our  noAen,  in  order  that  its  merits  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated. The  scene  is  laid  in  Venice,  and  thetragedy  opens  fi^  a  delit>eratina 
of  the  senate  on  the  measures  most  proper  for  the  defence  of  the  republic 

X'nst  the  Spanish  CMispu-acy  of  1618.  At  this  sitting  a  law  is  passed,  by 
h  it  is  enacted  that  whoever  should  thenceforth  be  found  withia  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  forugn  minister's  residence,  or  holding  with  them  any  commum- 
oation,  was  to  M  punished  by  death  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  This  law, 
though  apparently  prompted  by  patriotic  motives,  owed  its  origin  to  the  private 
hate  subsisting  t>etween  the  families  of  Contarini  and  FoscMi.  Antonio 
Foscari,  son  of  the  reigning  Doge,  bad  long  Iwen  the  favoured  lover  of  Theresa 
Naeagero,  but,  during  his  absence,  in  fitting  the  battles  of  the  slate,  she  was 
induced  to  sacrifice  bet&eedom  and  happiness  to  Contarini,  in  order  to  save 
her  father's  life.  On  the  return  of  Antonio  to  Venice,  .Contarini's  inflamed 
hatred  and  jealousy  procures  the  passing  of  the  l»w  just  mentioned,  hoping  to 
ensnare  the  thoughtless  Foaoari^  whose  liberal  principles,  and  detestation  of 
the  domsstio  tyranny  eierrased  ow  the  Veneliaas,  were  well  known.  The 
young  soldier  is  naturally  atudous  to  discover  Theresa's  reason  for  breaking 
all  hm  vows  of  love  and  foithfulness  tiy  a  marriage  with  his  most  mortal  foe. 
He  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  interview,  which  is  beautifully  deser^wd  by  the 
poet  1  and,  while  the  lovers  are  mingling  thor  fruitless  lament  on  their  sorrow- 
ful destiny.  Thereto  confidante  ento^,  and  acijuaints  them  that  Contarini 
and  his  friend  am  spproaclung.  Foacarini,  findmg  no  means  of  ese^  but 
into  the  adjoining  gardens  of  trie  Spanish  ambassador,  hesitates  not  to  expose 
lusownUfet)y  transgressingthenewly-enactedlawin  order  to  save  the  honour 
of  his  mistress,  and  shield  her  from  tne  fury  of  her  jealous  lord.  But,  driven 
to  despair  by  hopeless  passion,  and  resolved  not  to  be  the  victim  of  private 
feuds,  he  attempts  his  own  desfruclion.  At  the  report  of  the  pistol,  Thereta 
involuntarily  betrays  her  lover's  concealment  in  the  forbidden  gardens,  and 
he  is  there  ieit«d  by  Contarini,  who  drags  him  to  the  sacnd  dungeons  of  the 
state.  FoBcarini  is  brought  before  the  Council  of  the 'Three,  and  con- 
demned to  sufier  death,  unless  he  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  his  presence 
on  the  premises  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  which,  of  course,  he  refuses  to 
do,  as  he  must  thereby  betray  the  honour  of  Theresa.  He  not  only  persists 
in  his  silence  before  the  council,  but  disregards  the  entreaties  of  his  father, 
who  sees  himaeU  obliged  to  condemn  his  own  ton.   Theresa,  however,  on 
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ktirii«  flM'titbiMaa  of  FOMMviiil,  diieOTcA  hnwlftd  flkiMtti6& 
udexpUintUiiMaoafbrnolatuiglbelair.  ThU  confcadon  eteulpstea  the 
prisoner ;  but  Contatini  hanw,  on  the  appeareoee  of  hU  wife,  ^tprehmcM 
flu  prot»ble  cMue  of  hia  vict&i,  gtvM  k  pmale  ligiu]  for  FoManni's  exccn' 
tion,  the  wunnt  Uiriiig  been  ni(ned  previottilT  to  Itiema's  evideaee.  The 
bUck  curtain  ia  then  drawn  ande,  and  the  bfdeM  hoAj  of  Foscarini  dia- 
povored,  upon  i^chllunaa  rtabe  boaeU,  and  diea. 

Such  ia  the  outline  of  the  j4ot,  which,  without  bong  partienlari^  intricate, 
atwar*  Iccepa  the  attention  alive,  and  gim  ooeasion  for  much  beautiful  poebY, 
funding  ui  liberal  wntiiBait  Bad  temeai  expretaiwi,  such  aa  we  are  equaUf 
aurpriaed  and  natifled  to  meet  with  in  modem  Italian  poetrr.  Ttua  tragedy 
Ttfleoti  the  higoest  credit,  not  onljr  on  jS^nor  A^fe«DMit,tiie  author,  but  aliA 
on  the  ^remment,  whose  wi»e  moderation  permitted  the  perfonnanee  of  a 
dramatic  piece  ao  replete  with  ptditical  and  patiiotie  alhisions.  It  was  re- 
euved  wiui  the  mod  enthuioMtio  applame,  and  [dayed  for  a  numba-  of  tan- 
oesrive  nigtita  to  overflovrinx  housaa. 

We  have  IruuUted  tlw  following  pauage  descriptire  of  the  Doge's  fruttleaa 
attempts  to  discover  the  reason  of  tua  aon'i  ^>parent  violatum  of  Venetiaii 
kw. 

The  D<^e  and  Antonio  Ruomni. 
Th4  Doge,  Ob,  how  ihoU  words 

Reveal  the  honor  that  o'lnrhdms  my  sou]  ? 
Antonio.    OuiUy  I  tana,  and  yet  am  Innooent. 
JIuDogt.  What  lay'st  thou  ? 

Toovell,  ahat  I  know  th'  ambitknu  hopes 

That  swelTd  Diy  darng  breaat,  wbna  bome  wray . 

By  yoiith'aimpehuHitf  andpride. 

In  fonagn  Unas  hast  thou  iaitnl)e(l  the  hate 

Of  thine  own  oountiy'a  Uws  t 
AtHoHio.  I  strove  to  sweep  *mj 

This  infamy  of  Europe— «iid,  Brom  my  Iqii, 

A  Ubersl  voice  at  le^^  was  widdy  heard 

Amid  the  silenea  of  a  dastard  age. 

While  Italy  behdd  hw  tyrants  pale, 

Andbo[MunMti,Uuehfi>rabMBa.    But  when  mMaMre 

The  slansh  ooobnIs  trium^'d,  sweet  itwas 

For  me  to  wandv  o'er  tfa' H^etiaa  hiDs, 

Mid  frosan  Naton's  frowsmg  majetty. 

And  feel  that  I  waa  free,  tho'  exiled  long 

From  the  sweet  air  of  Ote  Adiiatie  ahorea. 

By  bri^  anna  blast,— hot  curst  by  tyiuoy! 

Then  I  cast  off  dw  coward  fear  that  sways 

The  rilent  slaves  of  Venice,  and  the  woes 

That  bide  within  the  cnid  atf's  breast 

Far  sweeter  aspect  bore  those  barren  hills 

Than  au^  pnsented  m  tUs  dungeon  o — 
V.    Whoopen-dit?    Thysdf.  rash  innovi 

Tby  haugfafy  hate  hath  plac'd  tbee  in  the  p 


ntlkgt.    Whoopen-dit?    Thysdf.  rash  innovator  t 

Tby  haugfafy  hate  hath  plac'd  tbee  in  the  power 
Of  the  mysterious  Tftne.    E«h  rebel  ae^ 


To  pr^  inpubhc  of  lus  private  thou^it. 
And  descant  on  the  people  and  the  law  ■ 
But,  know  thon,  that  the  pcme-  of  the  Threi 
Is  dear  to  Venioe,  and  by  all  alike 
Oibsld  in  wsrttats  fear.   TtekrflyaKtt  ' 
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'  And  )6Wly' biDw,  nftf  tidk,  mj  dliMl  crown,    '  ' 

Most  bend  More  it 
^atolMh    H«re  i«  no  people !    Vile  and  eroudung  ilmvei, 

Whn  bear  m  voicden  wiTxiw  to  the  tomb ; 

Ere  Death  destroys,  doth  torture  seal  their  lip*. 

But  therefore  irute  these  unaTailiae  words  ? 

Cut  round  tb;  look  end  tromble  I    Not  &  fUr 

Hftve  I,  but  tgain  repeat,  oh  faUw ! 

Hut  I  am  innocent 
7%«  DogA    What  witnesi  hut  thou  of  thine  innocence  ? 
Antoma.    This  bent  ud  God. 
Th4  Dogt.    Speakett  tbou  of  God  ?  who  nealh  thf  bthtr'l  feet 

Dost  open  now  the  tomb, — and  dishonour— 
Antonio.  BeUeve  it  not  I 

Time  will  toon  prove  that  one  Mile  name  belong! 

To  Foeearini  aad  to  Honour. 
Th«  Dogt,    The  fac^  accuse  thea 
Antonio. ,  Ouith  on  earth. 

But  innocent  in  heaven! 
7^  Dogt.  I  must,  then,  oondemn 

Uy  son  if  he  ba  ailent,  and  the  world 

A  gnat  and  terrible  oxample  give. 
ilirioMo.      Why  doth  the  Doge  delay  7    lacreaaa  the  lilt,— 

Hie  bonid  lam^dei  of  domeatio  wrong — 

Let  Bondage  have  ber  Brtitui. 
Vta  Dogt.  O  cruel  words ! 

An  00^  infant  thon  w«t  bom  to  me. 

And,  from  thy  eailieit  ynn,  wert  ever  held 

Tliv  notfaa-'a  aweeteat  aonrce  of  pride,  and  mint. 

O  axppj  mothn- 1    She  it  dead,  whose  heart, 

U  livnig,  would  be  lacerated  now  1 

Sbe  had  no  fearthat  shame  would  lig^  on  thae. 

Bid  hop'd  bar  aon  would  worthy  of  us  prove — 

The  prop  and  pride  of  my  daoliniiig  vcan. 

But  now,  this  purple  rube  with  blood  defll'd, 

No  child  shall  lift  hi*  looks  unto  my  orown. 

While  doom'd  to  tad  and  tdlitary  days, 


:  We  here  conclude  our  extract,  wluch  may  serve  to  Justify  our  praise  of  this 
•xcellcnt  poem. 

Miui*  dt  Peiature  tt  de  Sailplun,  an  rteomi  dei  prindpau*  Utblaux,  ttatvf 

etbairtliaftduoollmiHontpubluiumtlpartiaiiiirttdtt Europe;  dwMfM 

*(  grave  i  ttauJorU,  par  Hevei^  ateo  dei  notiee*  detoripHvet,  en'ttfUM 

tl  AittoriquM,  par  Duchesae  nine.    Paris,  Bruasela,  and  l^ndon. 

Gianon  hu  remarked,  that  '  were  England  to  know  the  treuures  in  the 

Fine  Arts  which  she  really  possesses,  she  would  be  astoniahed  at  their 

unozlng  extent  and  value.'    We  believe  this  may  be  true  with  respect  to 

KngUnd  ;  bat  the  observation  will  equally  t^>plv  to  any  other  country  of 

Eitfopa.    Dwlhatia,  (hattbeUwun  of  the  old  ma«ten(irtio  worked  with 
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69ft  SRort  Setiewi  ofSookt. 

sucli  won^crfbl  rttpidHy.  w  freqnenfly  to  plm  and  fliuth  *  clorious  prodno- 
tion  in  a  few  hours)  are  so  iriddy  scsttavd,  that  no  inidifidual  fau  hitboto 
posseated  the  patience  and  indnitry  to  nther  the  treasnres  and  grre  them 
to  the  pubUc  in  a  compreaaed  and  dassifled  form.  Without  diaparwemest 
to  the  taste  and  aeuteneis,  and  particululy  to  the  good  intentiont  of  Engliah 
travellen,  the  customaiy  haste  (flifing  artillery  fathion}  vHh  nhich  their 
lours  are  dispatched,  prevents  them  from  gratifying  then"  taste  (if  they  have 
any)  for  the  fine  arts,  by  an  inspection  of  the  works  of  even  the  greater 
The  days  for  the  performance  of  the 'grand  tour'  s     " 


passed.  Young  gentlemen  may  go  to  Venice,  to  float  in  the  gondolas, — 
they  may  journey  to  Florence,  for  the  inspectidn  of  the  great  gi^ery, — they 
may  push  oo  to  Kome,  to  survey  St.  Peter's, — or  they  may  evHi  proceed  to 
Naples,  for  the  more  important  purpose  of  sipping  ices  and  basking  in  the 
Bunalune  of  those  pleasures  nhicn  pour  their  beams  in  such  profnnon  on 
the  modem  Sylnns ; — but,  beyond  picking  up  a  few  Italian  compliments  for 
ordinsTT  purposes,  end  a  knpwledge  of  the  I>est  eating  gIm^  and  tnuteurs, 
and  cares,  and  hotels,  for  constant '  ttabillwe'  for  alter  life,  m  what  are  they 
the  gainers  ?  They  mav  talk  of  the  Apolfo  Belvedere,  and  tua  breatlung 
majesty  of  youth, — Raphael,  and  Coir^eio,  aad  Caracci,  may  t>e  with  them 
names  as  common  as  household  words^ut  would  tbey  be  able  to  describe 
critically,  even  the  few  paintinea  by  these  masters  whicb  they  have  t)dteld, 
Gc  had  opportunities  of  beholdiDK  ?— we  finnly  believe  they  would  not.  An 
artist,  however,  may  travel  with  different  fedings  fhnn  those  of  the  {Measure- 
hunting  '  Toyageur,'  He  may  proceed  with  a  flill  determination  to  improre 
his  taste,  and  enkindle  his  fiincf,  and  ttod  the  expansion  of  his  genius,  by 
gating  on  the  most  beautiful  jn^)ductions  of  the  heavoi-mspired  invention 
of  man.  But  even  to  the  keenest  enthusiast,  the  [Bvcious  commo^ty  called 
time,  may  be  wantm^;,  for  if  he  proceed  to  Paris,  there  is  Italy  before  hina ; 
if  tie  give  vent  to  hia  mclination,  and  journey  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 
southern  Peninsula,  even  comprehending  the  innumerable  and  once  repub- 
lican cities  of  its  northern  extremity,  still  it  will  not  be  possible,  firom  tlie 
pecuharity  of  drcumstances,  to  gratify  his  curiosity :  for  it  would  require  a 
long  hfe  to  visit  the  various  palaces  and  ptlleiies,  and  cabinets  and  houses, 
andeven  cottages,  where  splendid  emanations  of  tiie  old  rict>-visi<»ied  artists 
silently  slumber  in  luxuriant  repose.  But  there  are  spots  even  b^ond  the 
sanctified  ground  of  Italy,  which  it  behoves  the  punter  to  visit— there  is 
Spain  ana  there  is  Germany — where  mav  be  fhund  cities  called  Munich, 
and  Mayence,  and  Dusseldorf,  and  Caasel.  and  Lopsig,  and  Dresden,  and 
Berlin,  and  Vienna  ;  and  then  there  is  Holland,  mlb  its  museums  at  Qie 
Hague,  and  Amsterdam  ;  and  there  too  may  be  seen  somepredous  produc- 
tions of  BTt,  in  public  galleries  and  private  coUeotions. 

The  museum  of  paintings  and  scu^itnre  is,  therefbte,  a  desideratum,  sad, 
we  doubt  not  but  will  prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  artist,  the  amateur, 
and  the  »hould-be  man  of  taste. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  tie  supposed  that  any  similari^  exists  between 
the  present  work  and  the  '  Annales  dn  Mus^  et  de  I'Ecole  Modeme  des 
Beaux  Arts.'  published  by  the  late  M.  Landon.  There  are,  indeed,  some  en- 
gravings winch  are  the  same  in  both  works,  but  this  is  not  the  cfEtct  of 
-wilful  plagiarism  on  the  part  of  the  present  publishers,  but  compulsory  on 
Itiem,  Bs,  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  paintmgs,  no  maseum  of  engravings 
would  he  complete  without  them.  But  the  bbours  of  M.  Landcai  bave 
been  exclusively  confined  to  the  collections  of  France,  whence  the  present 
work  will  comprise  all  the  best  productions  of  art  throughout  Eurcnte. 

The  execution  of  this  work  is  intrusted  to  the  «ngraY£r,  M.  neviel,  of 
Paris,  already  celebrated  for  his  deiioeatiDa  of  the  wmJu  of  C^ova  uod 

Jeaa 
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Short  Reviewt  ofBoohi.  6&1 

J«iii  Oodjofl.  Htd  to  M.  Dachetae,  who  hM  undertalcen  the  ex^anatoi^ 
deKriptions,  and  to  whom  we  ■■«  indebted  iw  ui '  E$tai  tur  let  NtiitM,' 
engravings  of  the  FloteQtiiM  Gokkmiths  of  the  15  th  oentniy.  In  the  text 
wi&  be  found  descripttre,  ezplaoatory,  critical,  and  historical  remariis  of  the 
original  paiatings,  and  the  museum,  galleries,  or  collections  to  wU^  they* 
belong,  end  biographical  notices  of  the  artists.  The  exact  dimensions  of  the 
picture  will  be  also  given,  so  that  this  eolleetion  may  be  in  truth  called  tba 
most  perfect  yet  offered  to  the  pubUc. 

The  proprietor  and  publishm  of  this  work  lure  our  cindial  good  wishes 
for  its  auccess. 

Carta  Gmgnottiea  de  lot  prine^alet  Dittritot  Minendet  del  Etlado  de 

Mfxico,formada  tohreobtervaaonea  Attrotrnmicat,  Barometricat  y  Mine- 

ralogicat  Heehat.    Por  Federico  de  Gerolt  y  Carloa  de  Beivhes. 

Carte  Giogmsttque  det  prineipaux  Districts  de  Mines  de  titat  de  Mexico, 

drettie  daprit  des  observations  attronomiguet,  baromciriqaet  et  minlra' 

logiquet.    Par  Frederic  de  Gerolt  et  Charles  de  Berghes.    Formatit  una 

Carts  en  deax  pianchei,  et  dtx  coupet  giognottiquet  en  quatre  planchet, 

Bonn,  1828, 

We  beg  to  direct  particular  attention  to  this  interesting  work.  The  mnp.witb 

its  accompanying  sketches,  are  taken  from  mathematical  olservations  by  two 

agents  at  the  German  mines  in  Mexico^Messrs.  F.  von  Gerolt  and  C.  von 

Berghes,  who  have  presented  the  fruit  of  three  years'  labour  in  the  work  before 

us,  accompanied  hy  explanatory  remarks  from  the  former  gentleman.   These 

remarks  are  highly  important  m  a  geognostic  point  of  view,  and  are  the 

more  entitled  to  notice  and  conSdence ;  from  tm  fact,  that  they  have  met 

the  entire    approbation    uf   the  first  geognostic    scholars   in    Germany — 

Mr.  von  Humboldt,  von  Buch,  as  also  of  Professor  Noe^erath  at  Bonn, 

^niey  were  written  originally  in  German,  and  have  been  translated  into 

French,  which  version  is,  we  understand,  at  present  circulated  in  London  ; 

Rnd  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  work  one  of  the  greatest  practical 

and  scientific  utili^ ;  it  being  the  first  attempt  to  make  Europeans  acquainted 

with  tlib  important  part  of  American  topography. 

Setumen  Hittorico  de  la  Sevolueion  de  lot  Eitadot  Vmdoi  Sfgieanot,  por 
D.  P^lo  de  MendibiL    Svo.    Londres.    Ackermann. 
Hittorietd  Summary  of  the  Revolution  in  the  United  Stater  of  Mexico. 
This  work,  as  the  title  importc,  is  a  summary  taken  from  a  voluminous  ac- 
count of  the  Mexican  revolutun  by  Suttamanle,  one  of  the  principal  actors 
therein.    This  account,  written  in  the  epistolary  form,  occupies  four  volumes 

Suaito ;  and  the  author  of  the  Summaiy  has  had  no  ordmaiy  labour  to  re- 
Lice  the  miash^>en  mass  of  documents  to  an  historical  form.  But,  this 
baving  been  done,  the  work  is  worthy  of  the  most  perfect  confidence,  fiom  the 
high  character  of  Buttamante,  and  his  means  of  mlormation,  which  may  be 
oondiuled  from  the  fact  of  his  having  been  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
wenta  whose  memory  he  has  preserved.  This  work  of  D.  P.  de  Mendibil 
(who  ia  tiimself  an  elegant  schuar)  merits  eveiy  attention  from  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  curious  about  American  ailairs. 


Dr.  ViLLuniavA.  is  opposed  to  any  transactions  with  the  Roman  See.  Him- 
self a  Catholic  priest,  m  the  full  rigour  and  purity  of  the  primitive  church,  be 
(tenouiwei  all  uauritationB ;  and,  while  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  Su- 
pniM  PoBtiffi  denies  him  eroy  daim  origiutiDg  from  otba  wuiecs.  Hia 

worit 
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vaifc  k  rtpkte  with  «i£tion  (Ml  tha  pt^  in  qaMtim,  smI  goM  to  pntre  Aal 
ttw  new  states  of  America  pouen  in  thenuilvw  fuffldent  bnltiM  nd  !•• 
Muroea  for  the  rcgulatioa  of  th«r  spiritual  btaaati,  witboot  iiainwliiiM  «4 
•oncardata  from  the  fee  of  Bom^  vbieh  be  dadmw  to  be  nMnam  with 
dangw  to  Americaa  frMdom. 

Olmeilo.  IJma. 
Pcpe'»£ttavon3SeH,tnMlmmiJnmA»Emgluh.  Bp  J.  J.  Oimeda. 
This  is  a  free  translation,  and,  in  paita,  a  poetical  exposition  of  the  thonghta 
of  Pope.  It  is  a  skilful  perfbnnance  in  Bpaniih  Uaok  Tcrae,  and  eridcntly 
fl^)ni  the  pen  of  the  able  versifier  of  theA^ctoiyof  Junin,  a  poem  deiUcated 
to  Bolivar,  and  published  in  London  and  Paris.  TbetranslatLanoftbeGsasy 
on  Man  proceed  no  farther  than  the  first  e^ustk,  and  ire  hope  soon  to  be 
gratified  nith  the  remaining  three,  the  publication  of  which  we  presnma  to 
Dsvc  been  delayed  by  more  miportant  matters,  Mr.  Olmedo  hanng  bean  Fe- 
ruvian  £nvoy  ui  Iiondon. 

NECROLOGY. 


Tbx  advocate  Carlo'  Boienini  distinguished  himself  br  his  writings  on  sub- 

^'scts  of  le^lstion  and  political  econamv — topics  geldom  discussed  by  an 
Italian  pen.  In  his  Nuom  E*amt  delle  Sorgenti  delia  Publiea,  t  dtUa  Pri- 
vata  Rxchexze,  which,  although  lonz  before  prepared  by  its  author,  ^  not 
appesr  till  1816,  it  not  being  consiitered  safe  to  pubUsh  it  during  the  sway  of 
Napoleon,  he  examines  the  theories  of  Smith  and  other  political  eoonomists. 
He  afterwards  wrote  variuus  articles  in  the  Antolona,  &c.,  on  similar  ques- 
tions ;  and  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Sismondi  and  Mallhus.  Of  uvil  Ubcrtj 
and  reli^ous  toleration  BoseJlini  was  a  warm,  yet  dispasiionate,  adTOcat& 
He  WBsbomatModena,  in  1765,  and  died  ontiw  1st  oilast  July. 

I^UIB  FBANSOta  CASSAS, 

Among  those  who  tiave  applied  themselves  tg  the  investjgalion  of  (be  re- 
mains of  ancient  architeoture,  and  have  enthusiastically  devoted  themselves  to 
the  illustration  of  buildings  and  sites  hith^o  little  known,  this  artist  deserves 
a  conspicuous  place  for  those  magnificent  Works  on  Istria  sad  Syria,  whieb 
have  acquired  for  him  the  gratitude  of  eveiy  amateur  in  Europe.  CombtBiw 
a  taste  for  landscape  with  that  for  architeeture,  his  industrioua  and  skllfni 
pendl  has  ddineated  some  of  the  most  interestine  soenery  of  the  countries  he 
explored,  as  well  as  many  of  the  most  mlendidecuficee  that  embellished  them; 
wtule  he  has  likewise,  with  no  less  afaiuty  and  seal,  in  some  dexree,  made  ue 
amends  for  the  ravspes  of  time,  by  exhibiting  the  buildings  themsdves  in 
whnt  may  be  considered  to  have  been  their  ori^nsl.  Casaaa  wa*  bora 
June  3d,  17&6,  at  Aray-le-Fermi ;  and  after  sedulously  employiiiff  hi*  J'otitb 
in  studying  and  delineating  the  antiquities  of  Sicily,  Istria,  and  DaJmatia,  ao- 
companieJto  Constantinople,  Choiseul  GoufBer,  by  wiiom  he  was  aeieetad  W 
make  drawings  for  the  continuation  of  his  ViM/ogt  dam  la  Griet.  Shortly 
after  he  visited  the  opposite  shores  with  M.  LechwalHer,  flw  author  of  tfur 
classical  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  examining  the 
region  immorlalised  Irf  Homer,-  he  tnx>oi>eded  to  Balbeo  and  Pataapa,  wboae 
superb  remains  were  then  known  to  Europe  only  by  Wood's  pntdieatioa. 
About  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  retauned  to  fVanee,  laden 
with  tiia  intcnatiDg  stwrM  Ik  had  oeUaoted  dunng  m  many  yean  of  tmnoiit-: 
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Nter^ogy.  SSI 

UdwppliolStn;  «Bd&N'fr«aitii«i«f)upoftfifiaUtndedilweBrioriiT,  and 
obtented  fbr  htm  Uw  admintion,  offlraylonrofflwflneartoaadMittqui^, 
B»  yofog*  ttltirit  tt  de  Dalmatit,  by  dimovog  cooin  d  hit  laboon,  nti* 
doad  hu  name  hmiliar  to  Uu  vtuts  of  otnsr  eountnw.  Hib  extravve  sale 
of  bk  oths  wixk,  PoMf  «n  %rf«  ef  m  PAinieu,  hu  prevented  iti  oom- 
pinion,  for  although  Uu^  parts  luve  ^^eared,  it  i>  yet  miflniahed.  In  ad* 
mtion  to  these  valuaUe  laooun,  M.  CaiMta  en^iloycd  many  years  aodcon- 
riderabk  auma  of  money  tn  fbrming  n  collection  of  architectairBl  modds  in 
almoat  ereiy  a^le,  which,  with  «tn|nilar  dirinteratadneaB,  he  gave  up  to  tha 
inoHrial  government  for  a  trifling  hfe-annuhy.  Thit  hi^y  interertuig  and 
vamaUe  colleetion  ii  now  depoaited  in  the  Palais  de  I'lnstttut,  until  luoh  timt 
aa  a  place  shall  be  rnvvided  for  it  at  the  new  Eeole  dea  Beaux-Arti.  M. 
GaaM*  died  raddenly  at  Veraaillea.  of  a  stroke  of  iq>oplesy,  on  the  1  st  of  laat 
November,  in  the  aevoity-aeoond  year  of  lua  age. 

DSRBIBR. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1827,  died  Thaddeiu  Dereter,  doctor  of  phfloiopfay 
and  theology,  and  professor  at  the  Universi^of  Bretlau.  He  waa  bora  u 
AtAr,  a  small  viU^  in  the  kingdom  of  Wwrtembtrg,  and  purauad  hia 
■tudies  at  Wunebwgh  and  HeidHber^.  In  178d,  after  taking  ordera  at 
MaifemUf  he  tau^  philosophy  and  divinity  at  Rmddberg,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University  of  Butm,  and  there  reeoved  his  aefp«i,  as  doctor  xA 
divinity,  in  I7S6.  In  179],  he  was  appointed  to  a  {rrofessonlup  at  iS(ni#- 
hargh,  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  french  revolution,  in  1793,  waa  con- 
demned to  Iwnishment,  and  aftowards  to  death,  for  revising  to  abjure  tha 
priesthood.  He  escaped  on  the  fsS  of  Robesmerre,  and  returned  to  H«del- 
beig,  where  he  taught  the  oriental  languages  till  I  aoe,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  a  diair  at  the  University  of  Prexburgn,  He  soon,  however,  left  his  ap- 
pMntment,  and  rended  sometimes  at  Karlimh,  sometimes  at  Liieeme,  sc. 
He  finally  seemed  to  have  procured  apeaceable  and  permanent  appointmeid, 
beingnamed  professor  of  divini^  «id  canon  at  Bretlato,  in  1915;  but  hie 
unsettled  character  induced  ttim  to  think  of  some  other  change,  when  he  died, 
at  the  date  above  mentioned. 

p.  a.  PLXCK. 

Saxony  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  F.  G.  Fleck,  Counsellor  of  the  Supreme 
Law  Court  in  Dresden,  and  Knight  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Order  of  Civil  Mait 
lUs  gentleman's  ability  and  industry,  as  a  scholar,  author,  and  lawyer,  entitled 
him  to  a  place  among  the  first  men  of  his  country.  Hisjiuidicalmsaertationa 
and  trcftbses  are  numerous,  and  of  the  very  iiighest  authority  among  the 
Saxon  lawyers.  Since  1797  he  was  Member  of  ttie  Supreme  Law  Court  in 
ttie  kingdom,  a  situation  which  he  filled  so  as  to  secure  the  respect  and  ve- 
neration of  tus  countrymen,  as  a  just  and  fearless  advocate  of  right 


We  have  kwt  the  Neator  of  German  poets,  H<uchk«,viho  diedat  the  age  of 
eighty-one  yeara.  He  was  professor  and  librarian  at  the  Univa^ty  of  Fmnmo, 
and  united  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Kant,  Wielaiid,  Herder,  and  £(qp- 
ttoek.  Hi*  woriu  have  never  twea  collected,  but  we  have  reasontohopetlm 
that  duty  will  be  performed  by  his  triend  and  successor  Mr.  Deirthardttnn, 

WILHSUf    HAUFF. 

The  faiend  of  the  preceding,  survived  him  but  a  very  short  time,  for  he  ex- 
pired soon  after  receiving  the  inlellieence  of  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  when, 
aUhough  then  stretched  on  his  death-bed,  and  nearly  insensible,  he  started  up, 
exclaiming,  "  This  will  be  delightful  news  to  Miiller;  I  must  hasten  to  him 
directly."  Banff,  too,  was  a  writer  gifted  with  both  sensibility  and  origi- 
nality i  although,  it  nuct  be  coofesied.  that  his  huiaour  oceuwoaUy  deviated 
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into  extr&Ts^uice.  His  Miitheilungen  out  den  JfAnotrah  att  Satan,  ind 
hii  P/umtanerUm'BraHtr  RaMtetier,  certuiAy  disphy  no  m-dhunr  talent ;  yA 
are  more  likely  to  l>e  sdmired  in  Germany  than  inBnrituid ;  and  in  the  latter 
he  Mpeara  to  lui?e  taken  Uoffinui  for  hiB  model.  In  hii  latest  prodndioa, 
•  collection  of  tales,  in  two  volumea,  (1S38,)  that  intiUed  Die  BetUerin  dmi 
ipont  det  Artt,  is  one  of  great  intereit 

WlLKBLir  ICULLSB. 

Ontbe  let  of  October,  1827,  this  mucb-adinired  lyric  poet  *Ued,  wiOunjnit 
a  veek  of  his  thirty-tluTd  birth-day,  beins  t>oni  Octcdier  7tfa,  1794.  Altfaowt 
his  parents  were  rather  below  the  middling  class,  his  &tfaer  seecnded,  as  hut 
u  was  in  his  power,  the  native  talent  of  young  Miiller,  and  bestowed  on  him 
■  liberal  education,  in  which,  however,  lie  was  left  to  his  own  impulse ;  Init 
this,  although  it  might  have  proved  injuhons  io  one  less  favourably  gifted  b^ 
nature,  tended  only  to  give  freer  play  to  his  genius,  and  that  spirit  of  oiioi- 
nality  and  independence,  whicb  are  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  Notwith- 
etandine  that  he  was  thus  induced  to  be  excursive  in  his  studies,  he  cannot 
be  taxed  with  having  been  superficial ;  which  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to 
his  having  sul>sequently  attended  the  philological  courses  of  Wolf,  SoLger,  and 
other  eminent  professors.  The  war  of  1813  called  him  from  his  studies  to 
take  up  the  sword ;  but  in  the  succeeding  year  he  again  eichanged  Ihe  latter 
for  the  pen.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  earUer  German  poets ;  and  in 
lai6  appeared  his  Blwnenlete  out  den  Mitmetaagem,  accompanied  with  a 
Treatiie  on  the  MimteMojtgen ;  which,  althou^  it  betrayed  an  immatura 
critic,  displayed  also  an  original  thinker.  About  the  same  time  he  translated 
from  the  Ci4;lish,  Marlowe's  Famtut.  In  1817,  he  was  invited  by  the  I¥ds- 
sian  ambassador.  Baron  von  Sack,  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels  to  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Egypt ;  he  proceeded,  however,  with  his  patron,  no  further  than 
Rome  ;  after  wiuch  to  Nc^es,  and  returned  home  through  florence  and  the 
TyroL  His  work,  intiUed  Rom,  Romerund  Somainnen,  was  the  result  of  his 
observations  in  the  Papal  coital,  and  proves  that  be  knew  how  to  impart 
novelty  to  a  subject  apparently  exhausted.  But  the  production  which  tint 
conferred  on  hira  celeority,  and  which  displays  indisputable  poetic  talent, 
combbed  sometimes  with  san»sm,  at  others  with  a  delighUid  fre^ness  and 
racy  joviality  of  feelii^.  was  his  Gedichte  out  dm  hinlerUuKH  Papieran 
einet  Reitenden  ffaldhomislen.  To  this  succeeded  his  Lieder  der  Gnechen, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  replete  with  as  much  enet^^c  enthusiasm  as 
the  most  zealous  advocate  of  that  oppressed  people  can  desire.  IlKse  pro- 
duclious  obtained  for  him  a  place  amon^  the  tirst  of  the  lyrical  poets  of  Ger- 
maoy :  simple  in  their  style,  melodious  in  ttieir  Isngusge,  nohle  m  their  senti- 
inents,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  captivated  readers  of  all  classes. 

Many  tales  and  minor  poetical  productions  of  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Urania,  and  other  Gennan  pocket-books  ;  among  which  ought  oat  to  be 
forgotten  the  admirable  tale  of  Debom,  in  the  Uratua  for  the  present  year. 
But  be  was  likewise  a  contributor  to  many  publications  of  a  far  higher  class — 
to  the  Hermes,  the  Halliiche  Literatur  Zeitung,  and  ErttA  md  Gruber't 
EiKtfclopadia ;  besidesjwhich,  he  edited  the  series  of  the  0«rman  poets,  ia- 
iHled  Bibliothek  Deuttdier  tHch_er  dee  l7t<n./aArA«>ubr4t,  and«ontatiiing 
the  best  lyrical  productions  of  that  period. 

HBNTZBL. 

On  the  SIh  December,  1627,  the  highly  respectable  scholar  and  clei^ymBn, 
Dr.  H.  Rentiel,  died  in  Hamburgh.  He  was  remariubly  assiduous  in  the 
dischai^e  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  displayed  great  seal  in  opposingthe 
gloomy  mysticism  which  had  taken  root  in  the  latter  years.  He  wrote  sei^Era! 
treatises  and  sermons,  which  amply  attest  Ins  [nety  and  learning ;  and,  in 
1823,  he  puUiahad  «  Qmnmar  of  the  Gennan  Lwguage. 
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HRODB. 

On  Ou  23d  August,  1327,  ilkd£>r. /.  O.  JZAmfe,  also  of  5n«&iu<,  known 
for  his  soentific  researchea  in  n«tural  hisbiry  and  antiquities,  especially  relative 


GERMAN  MEDICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 
Tux  fever,  which  afflicted  in  182S  the  towns  of  Sever,  Groningeo,  Sec.,  and 
their  vicinities,  has  been  the  aul^ect  of  several  medical  works  on  the  conti- 
tinent    Among  others,  we  may  mention : 

1.  Die  Kuiten  Epidemic  von  1826,  inatiesondere  in  Nordetditmarschen. 
Eine  mediciniscfae  Abhandlung  von  N.  Dohm  Dr.  und  Phy^us  in  Halle 
AUona  1827. 

Z.  HistoriaEpidemiae  Matignae  uno  1B2S,  leveraeobservnlae  Consci^ta. 
F.  A.  L.  Po[^6iL   Bremen  1827. 

3.  Beschrabung  der  epidemisdim  Krankbut  lu  Griiningen  im  lahre 
1826.  Von  E.  a  Tbomasaen  i  Thuessink  Dr.  und  Profeasor.  MitVoirede 
and  Anmerinmgen  von  Dr.  J.  W.  Gittermann.    Bremen  1827. 

4.  Bpidemia  qua  anno  IS2G,  m1>em  Groningam  adflixit  in  brevi  conspectu 
posita  aG.Bftker,  Prot  Med.    Groningen  1626. 

Tlie  author  of  No.  1  considered  the  fever  as  a  splenitis  epid.  contagiosa, 
and  conceives  that  the  inundations  wen  the  cause  of  it,  unce  the  sea-water 
could  not  penetrate  theday,  ot which  the  ground  all  along  the  coast  consists  ; 
and  produced,  in  oonsequence,  during  the  summer  heat,  those  evaporations 
whim  infected  the  atmoqriiere. 

The  author  of  No.  2  btates,  that  the  disease  began  with  a  tertiana  phreni- 
tica.  wtiich  degenerated  afterwaids  into  a  <^lera  perruciosa,  and  ended  with 
aasuming  all  the  syniptoms  of  a  f^nis  paludoea.  He  also  considers  stagnant 
■ea-wateraa  the  cause  of  the  iever,  but  tie  denies  its  having  had  a  contagious 
character. 

The  author  of  No.  3  ccnncides  with  No.  1,  in  conndering  the  spleen  aa  Hie 
seat  of  the  diseaae ;  the  inundations,  the  unusual  heat  of  the  summer,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fever,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  contagious.  A  sandy  ground,  which  absorbed  the  sea-water, 
was  remaiked  to  be  most  advantageous  to  health. 

TbaauthorofNo.  4  treated  the  fever  as  anintermiltent  typhus,  Thedisease, 
in  its  aemi,  was  attended  with  strong  (ever,  not  a  paiticulariy  quick  pulse, 
great  pains  in  the  bead,  and  along  the  SfHua  dond,  and  the  lower  parti  of  the 
body,  and  violent  vomitings.  Tut  best  remedy  was  chrom.  sulphur.  About 
one-fuurth  of  the  population  of  Groningen  were  seited  by  the  fever,  and 
244adied.  Itisrenurkable,thatin  1718-19  the  same  fever  raged  in  theee 
countries,  and  was  also  preceded  bj  an  inundation  in  the  year  1717.  In 
Bailer's  works,  a  Disaertatio  de  moibo.EpideiiucOt  anni  1719,  written  l^ 
Koker,  givea  aa  intoeiting  account  of  it 

CONTINENTAL  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  A.  wm  Bumboldi  has  opened  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Physical  Geopr^hy 
in  this  taty.  So  great  is  the  partiality  of  the  pubbc  for  these  interesting 
iMtures,  that  the  hdli  aie  crowded  to  excess,  and  in  that  bebnging  to  the 
6in^ng  Academy,  containing  about  800  persons,  the  king,  all  the  royal 
family,  and  the  chief  officers  of  state,  civil  and  military,  are  constant  and  at- 
tentive auditors.  In  this  hall,  Mr.  H.  simplifies  his  Lectures  on  the  Wonders 
of  Nature,  and  (pves  a  more  sdentiflc  coune  in  the  ball  of  the  Univeni^  to 
TOb  I.  na  II.  2  u  Ibe 
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the  members  of  ttut  egtabluhment.  From  &00  to  600  penons  can  asiemble 
in  the  laib-meiitianed  bkIood,  uid  thus  Mr.  von  fft^ntboidt  hiu  about  1300 
auditors.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  uy  that  no  aaenttfic  lectures  wen  enr 
delivered  with  more  spint  and  gaiius,  or  listened  to  with  mcKe  profound  and 
respectful  attention. 

Th«  librwy  of  the  celefar«ted  Bollandisti,  consiatin^  of  several  thouund 
ToluQca,  ajnoiu;  which  fiOO  or  700  manLumpta.haBbeeD  fbundaninatAnt- 
irerp.  U  ^^  Mea  lost  during  the  French  revolutioD,  and  vriS  oon  lonn 
ag&m  a  part  of  the  pubhc  library  of  Bruaiels. 

Thb  first  volume  of  the  trBoaactiona  of  the  Sodi^  of  Ancient  Nerthcrn 
Literature,  contains  a  very  learned  and  ingenioui  Essay  of  Mr.  Raak.  on 
Danish  Orthcwra^y.  Hr.  Raak  has  in  this  work  endeavoured,  instead  of  a 
ym  vague  and  unsettled  mode  of  spdling,  wtuch  haa  hilfaerto  baen  lollowed 
b;  fail  countrymen,  (for  it  a^^wars  that  not  two  of  them  Rtdl  alike)  to  introduce 
an  orthogrwhy  bated  (m  icientiGc  imnranles,  cakmlatedto  be  atead*  and  mh 
alterable.  He  has  shown  that  tbia  may  De  effected  without  introdvicing  ai^ 
tMng  novel  into  the  Danish  ortbograptoo  system,  but  men^  t>y  adoptjng 
those  amendments,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  proposed  by  the  most 
teamed  Danes.  Tlus,  however,  initaled  the  minds  of  some  of  hia  comitiTmen 
to  such  a  degree,  as  hardly  can  he  credited  of  a  peoide  so  goodnatured  and 
inotftensive  as  the  Danes.  What  particulariy  hurt  their  feelings,  was  that 
instead  oC  an,  by  which  the  Danes  were  accustomed  to  express  the  same 
'in  the  word  all,  he  proposes  to  edapl  the  Swedish 
nghbours  of  the  Danes  use  for  tbe  tame  pnrpoat. 
Mr.  Rask,  would  tell  them,  that,  thou^  Swedish,  tUa  certainly  was  the  most 
natural  way  of  expreaainK  a  sound  which  was  intermediate  b^een  a  and  o 
or  rather,  partook  of  bo& ;  he  would  show  them  it  had  beaiprt^osed  sl  cen- 
tury ago,  by  a  learned  Dane ;  nay  more,  that  this  chantcter  was  of  gcsmine 
Danish  origin,  for  be  had  fonnd  it  in  ancient  Danish  MSS.  from  an  earlier 
period  than  its  use  in  Sweden  had  been  ditcovoed ;  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, the  unfortunate  i  waa  nevertheless  a  Swedish  cbMMcta'  in  ttieir 
opinion,  and  that  was  enmigh  to  condomi  it  lliey  vent  so  fitf  as  to  make 
representations  to  his  Daniu  M^es^about  tint  affair  ;a^  hints  f<^  at  oomt, 
about  treason,  or  at  least  disaffieeti(m,  against  a  nnttemui  of  tbe  most  Iqysl 


and  patriotic  priitc^lea.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  tbe  nwat 
clearheaded  of  monarcht  waa  tu^y  amuaed  with  the  rather  immoderate 
seal  of  his  loving  tuttfecta.  Of  course,  Mr.  RaslCa  gfttea  of  wtbograptay  i* 
the  simjdest  and  moat  adentiflo  we  ever  saw;  and  ^iptioaUe  to  many 
European  laoguegea  besides  tbe  Danish. 

In  DO  country  are  the  novela  of  the  great  autbcr  of  Waverier  read,  or,  we  may 
rathn'  say,  studied  with  more  avidity  than  in  Damaik.  We  have  seen  tioce 
translations  of  the  same  novel  advertised  the  same  day,  in  tbe  Cepenbagea 
"Adreti  Avit."  We  have  heard  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  io  his  dass,  recom- 
mend these  novels  most  zealously  to  the  students,  as  apt  to  impart  to  them 
that  profound  Imowledge  of  man,  which  he  said  was  so  highly  required  by  the 
cler^man.  The  students  of  Divini^  are  enjoined  to  read  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  Hebrew,  and  the  wboie  of  the  New  TestauMOt,  m 
Greek,  with  excepticu  of  the  Apoi^ypse.    Thus  the  Wavri^  novela  there 


go  before  tbe  Apocalypse,  as  class-books  of  divini^  studeata.  If  the 
author  of  Waverley  wtre  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Baltic  we  little 
doubt  he  might,  if  he  choee^  liJie  a  new  Ooddenlat  Odin,  pass  for  a  deity. 


among  tbe  en^uaiastic  Danes.     Sir  Walter,  also,  has  had  imitalois  i 
PeuiuriL    CEhlneschh^er,  nbo.foi  atime,wMcidledtbechiefpo«^o[tha 
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kkuptom, i«tW tainted hblauidi  by uittMinrt:^  "Jitbimd 

m  JA«  SatUM  Sta,"  whkh  the  sui^uiiie  poet  Kin  over  to  Enriuid,  in  order  to 
aa,ve  it  tnnalkled  here,  that  he  might  hue  an  oppovtunitf  i3  conipeting  wiQi 
Sir  Waller  on  hii  own  tetritorjr— wu  mot  tnuuated,  utd  not  eren  voy  weB 
reedved  br  his  oiro  countnnBen.    Mucli  mon  ■uaoessftil  ww  Ingmami, 

•nother  Duiih  port,  who  lat*  hu  pubUibed  "  r-" "-- "   ~ 

'■  yjademir  Hu  riofonoM."    Of  thia  w«  luTe  atreid; 
pur  last  number. 

Mr.  Ruk's  GrcAt  Btpulogicon  of  the  Dauib  tonoue  ii  nearly  mAj  ftir 
the  press ;  this  work  will  not  only  be  interesting  for  the  Danes,  but  for  every 
European  nation.  Hoit  of  the  roots  of  the  Gothic  tongues  are  mosuad 
throi^  the  StaTonic  and  the  Tutar  tongues,  to  'Sanscrit,  and  the  ou  Zend 
language  of  Persia. 

Thb  AmamaynBaa  ]FVu>d  in  Gopenhaam,  whose  buuoeas  is  to  publish 
Northern  Sagas,  from  MSS.  woh  Latin  versions,  has  now  published  up- 
yraids  of  nxty  large  quarto  and  (olio  volumes  of  this  descripboo.  The  last 
is  the  Luxdata  Saga,  a  biognqthicat  aid  historical  work  from  ttie  13th  can- 
tuiy,  maldng.  with  the  veTa)OD.400  pages  quarto.  It  has  iwulents  relaliv* 
to  Iriah  and  Scottiah  affairs  about  tlw  close  of  the  tenth  century.  The  Latin 
version  is  made  by  Mr.  Thorleifi:  Gudmundsoa  R^,  who  now  is  assistart 
keeper  of  the  Advocates"  libraryin  Edinburgh. 

We  have  seen  sd  edition  of  Firmius  djbi&nw*  by  Dr.  Muntar,  Bisht^  of 
Sealand,  and  Metropolitan  of  Denmarlb  TbeBishopis  amanof  uncomnvw 
leaming,  and  ttas  published  many  works  in  German.  Danish,  and  Latin, 
chiefly  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  present  edition,  like  his  other 
works,  shows  much  leNTiing  and  great  critical  research, 

GoMo. 
FaonsaoBs  A.  H.  L.  Heerest,  of  Gottnigen,  and  7.  A.  Uckert,  in  Gotha,  hava 
Muwuiwed  their  aditiiNi  of  tha  History  of  the  European  States — Gttdnchtt 
der  BmvpMteluit  Sbuiem,  a  work  anbieotlydeta'ving  of  attaition  by  'At  cam- 
m^dtensive  |dan,  and  also  byttte  edatwated  namea  aiumoated  among  its 

airedon  and  oontrttniton.    Web         ^--  "^" 

to  show 

'  if  we  eaanot  naaas  an  European  State  of  anyeonseqoenoeofwhkihdMn 
afe  not  one  (v  more  histories  pul)liahed,'  it  is  equally  certain  that,  gene- 
rally speakhw,  their  autbon  have  tumad  attention  to  points  which  at  the  pra- 
jent  psriod  &  not  requir«  ex[rianatioB.  Whrn  it  haa  become  evident  that 
history  ou^  to  be  something  more  than  an  account  of  tiattlet  and  ruleta,  the 
devel^Koent  of  constitutioaaX  right  was  reasonaUy  madethe  chief  conaidera> 
'  tioB ;  and  Spittler  endeavoured  to  explain  the  migin  of  the  third  class  ol  did- 
KM.  Oar  own  tinias  have  ftxed  attention  on  adminislialion  and  flnanee ; 
and  public  economy,  agriculture,  indusby,  commerce  and  science  are  the 
principal  points  for  inquiry.  Those  who  are  not  inclined  to  bring  the  history 
o(  manners  and  customs,  in  their  more  refined  wnse,  under  this  head,  never- 
theless require  a  view  of  the  publk;  life  of  people  io  general.  These  subjects 
tmve  been  hitherto  treated  singly-r-public  life  has  been  anatomized  in  detached 
parts ;  but  no  atlempt  has  been  made  to  form  the  scattered  meml>ers  into  one 
ortcanized  whole,  which  is  the  object  proposed  by  the  present  History  of  the 
European  States,  in  order  to  show  the  progresses  by  which  the  existmg  poli- 
tical system  was  attained.' 

The  ethtors  promise,  1,  a  General  Histoiy  of  Germany  ;  2,  of  the  Austijan 

State ;  3,  Prussia :  4,  Spain  and  Portugal ;  5,  Great  Britain ;  6,  France ;  7. 

2  u  a  Italy; 
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Itifyi  B,  Siriizeriand j^  9,  Ottonun  Empire;  ID,  the  Bynntme  Empire 
uid  the  Greeks;  11,  Pokiid;  l2,Ruwia;  13,  Sweden  and  Deranark  tnd 
Norway;  14,  the  Netherlands;  15,  General  View;  and,  stnoM  to  say, 
the  wliole  is  concluded  bv  the  Inlrodiictum.  The  names  of  Frafesson 
Dahimaan,  Ewer*,  Leo,  Zobeli,  Ranke,  Poster,  Rehm,  Sec.  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  hizhest  expectations  of  this  work,  to  which  they  are  contri' 
butOTS.  'Die  Giencnl  History  of  G^manv  opens  the  woik,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Pfister.  already  advantageously  known  by  his  History  of  Swabia. 
This  portion  of  the  proposed  work  will  appear  at  the  £aster  fair  at  Leipiig. 

Florence. 
As  poetry  is  not  only  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  a  higher  education,  but 
^w>,  tiw  most  refined  eivoyment  of  hfe,  artists  have,  m  all  ages,  endea- 
voured to  emhody  the  conception  of  the  Foet,  Chev.  Inghirami,  well  knowii 
t<>  antiquarians  by  his  magnificent  work,  in  9  vols.,  called  Monuntenti 
Eiruteni,  and  inustrated  by  about  1000  copper-plate  encravincis,  has  just 
uinounced  a  work,  under  the  title  of  Galeria  Omerica  o  Jtaecolla  di  Monor- 
m«nti  antichi  ethibita  dal  Cmj.  Inghirami  per  tereire  alto  ttudio  del'  Jliade 
e  dtW  Oditiea.  Dalla  Poligratla  flesolana.  The  whole  will  contain  more 
than  200  copper-plate  engravinea.  lliose  that  have  already  appeared,  Itave 
been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  greatest  antiquarian  connoisseurs,  C.  A. 
Botti^  in  Dresden,  to  be  highly  distinguished  by  daborate  and  finished 
execution. 

In  the  Oetervazioni  e  giudizi  nelle  Storia  iltalia  di  Carlo  Bolta,  which 
appeared  at  Modena,  the  criticisms  on  Botta's  Work  are  collected,  and 
prove  the  old  piinriple,  that  there  are  two  sides  to  eveiy  question. 
Onb  of  the  ablest  of  the  living  dramatists  of  Italy  is  the  Abbate  Giulio  Ge- 
Doino,  an  author  hardly  yet  known  in  this  country,  as  he  did  not  commence 
writing  for  Ibe  stage  untu  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  had  attuned  his  forty- 
fourth  year.  He  nad,  however,  previously  distinguished  himself  ^  Ms  talent 
for  lyric  poetry.  His  Viaggio  Foetico.pe'  Campi  Flegrei,  which  was  firat 
[ointed  in  1813,  is  wiittra  in  various  measures,  tmd  dttcribes  with  great  fer- 
vour of  imaginatitKi  the  arttiquities  of  Pottuoli,  Baia,  Hisemo,  and  other  sites 
of  that  enonantiiigrmon,so  wdl  calculated  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  either 
of  the  port  or  the  aruneologist  So  favouraUy  was  this  woi^  recnved,  that 
the  whole  impression  was  disposed  of  within  a  month.  A  few  years  alUsrwavds, 
he  produced  liis  first  drama,  Le  Nosie  contra  il  Testamento,  the  success  of 
which  was  most  decisive ;  and  from  this  period  he  determined  to  apply  him- 
self exclusively  to  this  species  of  composition,  selecting  for  the  subjects  even  of 
his  comedies  events  or  personages  from  Neapolitan  history  ■  ;  for  instance, 
Battista  della  Porta,  Sannasuo,  the  Marria^  of  the  Painter  Zingaro  (Antonio 
Solaiio,  whose  histoiy  rvsembles  that  of  Quintin  Matsys) ;  U  Calxohtio  di 
SantaSofia.  These  pieces,  amounting  altogether  to  thirteen,  are  distinguiriied 
l^  um^ioity  of  plirt,  correctness  of  ^le,  oegance  of  dialogue,  and  more  par- 
tioularly  by  thdr  excellent  moral  tendency. 

Leipaig. 
Laearriere,  the  merchant,  vrtao  died  lately,  has  beqneattied  to  onr  umversity 
the  whole  of  his  ncfa  collection  of  Hines^,  whidi  will  be  placed  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Society  of  N  aturol  History. 

Tub  sdentiflc  society,  founded  by  Prince  Jahlanowsht/,  intend  to  propose 
prize  questions  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  the  finances  of  the  society 
being,  at  present,  in  a  very  fiouiishing  state. 

•  GenaiDo  ws  boni  Miy  13ib,  1773,  al  Fratu  Haggiore,  ■  village  ia  (he  prDilaca 
of  Tern  di  L>toki. 

Thb 
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TRsPoeticalSociety  founded  by' Gk)«<cA«i^  and  called  DfuffcAf  GttelUchaft, 
celebrated  its  jubilee  last  yeiir,  the  members  being  invited  bj  a  programme 
itsued  by  the  Rm.  Dr.  Saeglitz. 

In  this  town  are  yearly  printed  40,435,000  sheets ;  and  the  average  number 
of  works  annually  published  in  Germany  is  about  SOOD. 


The  papyrus  rdlx  refer  chiefly  to  the  Itturgia,  and  one  of  them  contaJna  a 
specific  account  of  a  temple.  Some  papyrus  of  great  extent  are  fragment; 
of  very  ancient  annals  of  temples,  the  same,  perhaps,  which  Herodotiis  and 
DiodoruH  Sicculus  have  seen.  These  papyrus  are  particularly  remarkable. 
They  are  from  the  time  of  Memnon  II.,  of  Moeris,  and  Rameses  Meiamon, 
Thefirst  i5am\tmmy-roll;  thetnolattercontaincontracts.  These  manuscripts 
are.  therefore,  more  than  3000  years  old,  whilst  our  oldest  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  are  only  from  the  second  or  third  century  after  Christ  Several  mi'iju 
(Krave-atonesJ,  contain  silhouettes  of  the  Kin^  of  the  18th  dynasty,  the  heads 
of  which  agree  perfectly  with  the  statues  whjch  have  been  executed.  Some 
are  veiy  ancient,  as  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the  Pharaohs  inscribed  upon 
them.  Onecontains,in«teadof  the  hieroglyphic,  ademotic  text.  This  is  of  great 
importance,  liecause  the  Ejiyptian  grave-stones  as:ree,  word  for  word,  with 
each  other,  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  deceased  excepted;  those, 
therefore,  with  a  hieroelyphic  text,  may  easily  be  explained.  I  have  also 
found  several  Greek  and  Coptic  grave-stones.  Very  curious  is  a  grave-stone 
on  a  priestess  of  Venus.  It  represents  the  Egyptian  Venus  nak^,  standing 
on  a  lion,  to  show,  says  Seyfarth,  that  love  must  be  founded  on  strength 
and  generosity ;  we  should  rather  suppose,  to  indicate,  that  love  conquers 
even  the  fiercest  animals.  She  holds  in  her  hand  a  sa-pent,  biting  her,  and 
under  the  head-dress  the  ean  of  a  cat  can  be  seen. 

Among  these  antiquities  is  also  a  lamp  in  Greek- Roman  taste,  with  a  toad 

Xn  it,  and  the  inscription  iyu  u>u  li  ktirrmr,,.  Professor  Seyfarth  found 
an  hieratic  writing  upon  a  palm-leaf,  whence  he  infers,  that  in  Egypt,  as 
in  India,  palm-leaves  were  used  originally  for  writing,  liefore  the  preference 
was  given  to  papyrus,  and  that  the  papyrus  led  to  the  discovery  of  parchment; 
and  this  to  the  discovery  of  our  paper.  One  papyrus  conlama  a  number  of 
singular  drawings  and  caricatures,  with  hieratic  inscriptions.  The  colouring 
and  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  remarttable.  It  appears  that  the  Egyp- 
tian  painters  made  sometimes  very  free  with  the  religion  of  their  country. 
Thus  a  pious  believeris  represented  as  an  ass,  with  an  apron,  ofi^ng  a  roast 
duck,  bread  and  onions,  Sec.,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  god  opposite,  whkih  is  a  cat, 
and  seems  to  be  mightilv  pleased  with  the  sacrifice.  Another  papyrus  repro- 
sents  a  kind  of  Balrachoroyomachia.  The  monkeys  give  battle  to  the  cats 
in  full  armour,  with  shield  and  lances.  Thai  the  worship  of  V^ius  is  derived 
iiom  Egypt  appears  from  a  papyrus,  which  represents  the  Egyptian  Baccha- 
nalia. The  ivy,  the  lotus,  the  sistrum,  the  drum,  the  lyra,  &c.  are  to  be  seen. 
Venus  is  drawn  on  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  by  two  young  priestesses,  foUovred 
by  a  priest,  who  holds  a  xistrum  and  a  kettle-drum.  On  the  pole,  sits  a 
IMapioQ  monkey,  and  a  boy  beats  the  drum.  An  old  woman  is  seen  painting 
Venus  with  a  paint-  brush. 

The  most  important  discovery  is  that  of  a  papyrus,  vrhich  contiuns  a  sketch 
of  Egyptian  history  in  hieratic  writing.  After  some  general  chronological 
calculations,  begins  an  account  of  the  government  of  the  gods.  First  ruled 
Ammon  Vulcanus,  then  Ammon  Sol,  and  so  on  till  Osiris,  Typhon, 
Horns,  Thoulh,  Anubis,  Uorus  IL  in  a  period  of  13,917  years,  as  in 

Stamlbo. 
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Monetho.  Thouth  alone  reigned  3,936  ynura,  but  Honis  onlf  300.  Then 
come  the  heroes  and  other  kings  of  Memphis,  who  r^gned  with  those  23,200 
years.  After  these  fabulous  accounts  follow  the  dynasties  of  the  kings  with 
the  king  Menei.  ITie  ori^  of  every  dynasty  is  related,  from  what  town  it 
^imng,  how  many  kings  it  contwned,  now  maay  years  they  r^gned ;  then 
follow  the  names  of  the  kings,  with  short  bistoricAl  [«marks,  and  now  many 
years,  months,  and  days,  each  king  reigned.  The  papyrus,  which  waa 
written  in  Um  time  of  the  Ptolomeeans,  agrees  perfectly  with  Manetho,  a»  far 
Bs  we  know.  Professor  Seyfarth  supposet  that  this  p^tyrua  might  peibapa 
contain  the  original  history  of  Manetho. 


The  learned  Professor  has  abo  found  out,  by  means  of  these  paprms,  t 
cyphering  system,  from  one  up  to  a  million— a  discovery  nhich  wiufacilit 
future  researches. 


Tb8  Glyptotheca,  one  of  the  most  classical  modem  edifices  in  Europe,  and  the 
chef-d'ceuvre  of  the  architect  Klente,  is  now  advancing  towards  its  completion. 
The  Bacchus-saal,  or  Hall  of  Bacchus,  so  denominated  from  statues  and 
reLefs  connected  with  the  history  of  that  divinity,  is  finished,  and  combines  in 
an  eminent  degree  snlendour  of  decoration  with  chastity  of  effect  The  pave- 
ment of  this  magnificent  apartment  is  tastefully  inlaid  with  various-coloured 
marbles,  highly  polished,  and  the  walls  coated  with  a  composition  perfectly 
imitating  verde-antico,  thereby  serving  as  a  ground  to  relieve  the  statues,  TTie 
stucco-work  and  gilding  of  the  coved  ceiling  are  particularly  rich,  and  of  the 
most  admirable  execution ;  nor  are  the  proportions  of  this  room  less  beautiful 
than  its  embellishments.  The  ensemble  is,  in  fact,  as  much  distinguished  by 
gracefulness  and  proportion,  as  by  its  imposing  richness.  Among  the  works 
of  art  exhibited  here  is  a  magnificent  alto-relievo,  r^resenting  the  triumph  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrile,  formerly  at  the  Palauo  SL  Croce,  at  Rome,  and 
purchasedby  the  King  of  Bavaria  from  Cardinal  Fesch. 

Prague. 
Hansa,  the  librarian  at  league,  has  found  a  large  collection  of  Poems  in 
the  old  Bohemian  knguaee  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  which 
describfe  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  in  Bohemia,  Udalric's  victory  over  the 
Polish,  the  battle  against  the  Tartars,  an  ancient  Tournament,  the  prize  of 
which  was  the  duke  s  daughter,  and  a  war  of  the  heathenish  Bohemians 
•gainst  the  Geiman  princes,  who  wanted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity. 

A  iraw  work  has  been  announced  tt  Rome,  under  the  titk  of  "  Bibiioteca 
prammatiea."  It  will  be  |winted  in  12mo.,  and  a  volume  is  to  appear  eveay 
month.  Thia  publication  wiU  contain  plates  of  the  costume  of  varioui 
nation!  and  Cerent  a|^:  and  will  t>e  further  illustrated  by  critical 
and  hiabnical  notes.  The  editon  have  offered  a  prize  of  twenly-five  aequina 
to  the  authw  of  the  t>e*t  drama,  to  be  a4)udged  according  to  the  deduon  of 
the  Academia  degli  Aicadi. 


n  honour  of  Ta»so. — A  monument  worthy  of  the  great  autiior  of 
Jertuaiem  Delivered  is  at  length  to  be  erected  in  the  dmrch  of  St  Onofric. 
Subscriptions  are  received  by  Count  I>.Z>(m^W,  at  Rome,  and  by  his  corres- 
pondents in  the  other  European  States,  'the  design  of  the  monument  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Jos^h  Fatins,-  sculptor,  who  proposes  to  give  h  bat-niuf  of 
the  poet's  funend  corlige  on  the  baae  of  the  monument 

Spoilt. 
FoRBioH  journals  have  echoed  the  laments  of  the  Gatette  of  Madrid,  the  sole 
organ,  if  not  of  public  opinion,  at  least  of  the  Government  attemplingto  con- 
trol it    The  Gantte  oomplains  of  the  journals,  pamphlets,  and  periodical 

pi^iers 
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papers  of  all  Idods,  who  delist,  it  says,  in  tiirowing  ridicule  and  dis- 
credK  on  the  most  respect&ble  fiinclionuies  biuI  persons  in  Spain.  But' 
what  is  the  real  motive  of  these  complaints  ?  We  see  that  in  every  case  ivhere 
the  press  is  at  all  reasonable,  it  smites  or  grieves  at  the  affura  of  the  Penin- 
sula,  and  exposes  the  extravagances  of  the  Spanish  Government,  which  may 
be  termed  the  Spanith  FoUiei ;  and  we  fvirther  know  that  this  Government, 
unable  to  reply,  and  too  tyrannical  to  suffer  its  subjects  to  do  so,  when  the 
national  aelf-Iove  is  wounded,  pronounces,  and  reasons  not,  excldma 
*  scandal!'  and,  at  the  same  time,  dares  not  point  out  the  cause  of  the 
BcandaL  Spun  is  truly  inundated  with  prohibited  txioks  and  journals, 
but  they  have  not  been  «o  eagerly  sought  or  generally  read  as  is  repre- 
sented. It  is  really  inconceivable  to  see  the  extreme  freedom  with  which, 
in  tjl  circles,  the  Government  is  spoken  of,  and  the  crowd  of  manuscripts 
that  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  sometimes  containing  grave  remarks;  sometimes 
hnmoroos  satires,  at  others  recollections  of  the  past,  and  not  unfrequently 
prasonal  caricatures.  Add  to  this,  the  impotent  cries  of  the  Gazette  of  Ma- 
arid,  an  avowal  of  the  weakness  of  the  Government,  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  explosion  silently  preparing. 

In  the  meantinie,  there  is  a  stagnation  in  the  principal  branches  of  litera- 
tore,  which  is,  however,  enriching  itself  in  silence ;  and  if,  as  we  may  hope, 
rational  Uberty  is  about  to  be  re-established  in  Spain,  we  may  reckon  on  the 
appearance  of  many  interesting  and  some  important  works.  Navarette  is  at 
present  preparing  me  third  volume  of  his  collection  of  Spanish  voyages  since 
ttie  fifteenth  century.  A  Spanish  Biography  is  also  in  a  forward  state,  edited, 
it  is  said,  try  men  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  in  favour  of  the 
work.  A  military  dictionary  is  in  the  press,  compiled  by  Dnn  P.  Moreti  y 
Caxme,  and  dedicated  to  the  King,  at  whose  command  the  work  is  printed. 
The  Geograptiic  Dictionary  of  Spiun  and  Portug^,  by  Don  Sebastian  Minano, 
the  ei^ln  volmne  of  which  has  just  appeared,  is  now  approacliing  its 
concluMon.  I^us  work,  fu  too  great  for  the  exertions  of  one  mdividual,  has 
excited  the  severest  criticisms,  and  among  these  the  writing  of  Alvarez  and 
Caballero  are  greatly  distinguished.  The  former  Is  comparahvely  feeble,  but  the 
latter  has  crushed  the  poor  priest  Minano.  His  critiques,  written  in  the  epis- 
tolary form,  combine  an  exquisite  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  all  the 
charms  of  style  and  a  most  lively  and  humourous  vein  of  ironv.  Thus  it  is  In 
no  means  surprising  that  the  Fraternai  Correctitmi,  as  he  has  entitled  his 
attacks,  should  be  in  vogue  throughout  Spain,  and  universally  read  and  ad- 
mired, while  all  enjoy  the  laugh  at  the  expense  of  poor  Mifianon,  whose 
name  is  not  verv  higtily  respected  by  any  political  party,  he  having  followed 
ijt,  yet  attached  hiroself  to  none.  The  irony  of  Caballero  is,  however,  too 
eeveie,  and  his  critical  style  interspersed  with  peraonalilies  which  could  only 

S lease  in  a  country  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  degenerated  into  a  Hcen- 
ousness  that  takes  every  opportunity  of  venting  its  vituperative  spleen. 
The  lovers  of  llie  belle»  lettre*  will  be  happy  to^nd  that  the  valuable  selec- 
tions from  ^e  ancient  Spanish  dramatists  are  proceeded  with.  The  editors 
evince  their  good  taste  oy  a  judicious  choice  and  careful  publication  of  tlie 
most  excellent  ancient  dramas,  given  entire,  and  accompanied  by  concise  and 
well-written  criticisms  at  the  conclusion  of  each  piece.  Hitherto  eight  authors 
have  been  chosen,  each  occupying  a  separate  volume  with  two  pieces.  The 
last  votome  we  have  seen,  the  ninth,  reverts  to  the  works  of  Calderon,  of  whiiji 
K  contains  two  pieces  which,  with  the  two  from  the  same  author  in  the  first 
volume,  form  the  first  volume  of  the  Select  Theatre  of  Calderon.  We  con- 
clude that  this  arrangement  will  be  followed  with  the  other  authors,  and  tliat 
we  shall  have  ttieir  chef*  dmuvret  distributed  ici  volumes  containing  four 
mecesewfa. 

With 
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Witti  regard  to  Spanish  JoumBlgttiefcaimcitdetam. us  long.  lieGautte 
tff  Madrid  iXM^nionilty  Bmuses  itself  by  speaking  of  Ihe  ancient  Spaniiti 
poeti  and  prose  writers,  thus  disinterring  the  defimct  for  the  amusement  of 
the  living.  The  Diario  informs  you  vay  caiefiiily  when  to  eat  fish,  and 
when  &esh ;  and,  also,  the  particular  churches  at  the  which  you  may  g^ain 
the  greatest  number  of  indulgences  for  the  fewest  paternosters.  Tb^  are 
our  only  journals.  The  principal  provincial  towns  have,  it  is  true,  thair 
DiariM,  fashioned  after  that  of  Madrid,  but  not  gaz^le  or  sraentific  journal ; 
a  privilege  confined  to  the  Court  of  his  Majesty  lAe  King  of  ^win  mid  the 
Indies,  as  the  Catholic  king  is  still  denominated. 

X«  Biblioteea  de  Religion,  a  periodical  cjintaining  frequent  articles  merelv 
rdating  to  this  world.  Several  volumes  of  this  work  have  been  jiubbsheo, 
compnsinft  trHHslationa  of  apologetic  works,  in  favour  of  ReligKXL  Ihe 
Tolumes  tnat  are  immediate^  to  follow  are  destined  for  a  work  called 
Potthumotu,  and  attributed  to  a  Don  N.  Zafrilla,  who,  in  a  burlesque  style, 
amuses  himself  with  defending  religion  against  the  pretended  attacks  of  a 
Don  Soqw  ZeaJ,  the  printing  name  of  Dr.  Villanueva,  at  present  a  refugee 
in  London,  who  by  a  series  of  public  letters,  published  under  this  name 
during  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  by  many  other  writings,  has  shewn  him- 
self an  enlightened  champion  against  the  usurpation  of  tne  Roman  See,  on 
the  righU  of  the  Church.  This  was  fully  KuSicient  to  obtain  in  Spain  the 
name  of  Janseniste,  under  which  appellation,  so  odious  to  the  pet^  derical 
tyrants,  it  appeara  that  the  respectwle  ecclesiastic  ViUanueva  ia  to  be  at- 
tacked by  Zafrilla. 

St.  PetertburgK 
M.  PLBTUBFFhaslately  published  his  Essay  on  the  poets  of  Russia,  ininiich, 
after  some  ^;en«^  remarks  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  pocAiy,  and  a  par- 
licular  inqiury  into  the  causes  that  led  to  the  artificial  and  forced  state  of 
French  poetry,  during  ila  most  brilliant  period,  he  proceeds  as  follows : 

"  Cold  rules  and  petty  reteraices  to  the  Jine  toortd,  aa  we  term  it,  had  not, 
nay,  could  not  have  any  influence  on  Russian  po^ry,  which  was  txirn  before 
thelaws  of  etiquette  were  knowa  Patriotism  awakened  the  eariiesttireathinga 
of  Lomonosiqff's  lyre,  when  he  wrote  tiis  first  ode  in  Germany.  As  the  pre- 
sent  taste  besan  to  prevail  in  our  higher  circles,  Russian  poetry  gradually 
withdrew  to  Uie  calm  of  domestic  life,  where  she  may  still  be  saia  to  remain. 
For,  does  she  yet  belong  to  the  favourite  enteriainments  of  the  so  called 
belter  mdety  f  The  old  speak  only  of  Lomoniiteoff,  Sumaroltoff,  and  Cherat- 
koff,  while  tne  youiw  are  variously  divided  in  their  opimons.  For  whom  baa 
our  poetry  a  charm  ?    Who  pronounces  on  its  moits  ? — a  small  numlwr  of 


_ir  poetry  a __    _  _. 

the  better  authors,  who  are  thus  obliged  (to  their  own  disadvintage)  to  b 

the  same  time  judges  and  parties  concerned. 

"  The  general  use  of  the  French  language  in  refined  so<aety  has  obatrwded 
the  progress  of  our  dramatic  poetry,  which  can  only  reach  perfection  by 
means  of  an  eminently  cultivated  conversational  language.  Ha>ce  the  tm- 
lime,  in  our  tragedy,  sppears  bombastic,  and  the  natural  in  onr  comedy, 
vulgar.  Ottemff,  m  his  tragedies,  is  excellent  only  when  free  to  express 
himself  poeticaUj'  and  lyrically.  In  those  l»-auches  of  poetry,  howefer,  in 
which  conversational  terms  are  not  requisite,  we  find  a  profound  and  true 
feeling,  vivid  description,  new  Bnd  powerful  thoughts,  and  a  sonorous  style  of 
expression,  suited  to  all  the  cadences  of  enunciatioa  Many  of  our  poets  are 
distinguished  by  sensibility,  elegant  finish  of  single  parts,  or  flowing  dictio*  \ 
but  1  will  here  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of  those,  whose  poems  comliine 
the  greatest  internal  value  with  exterior  accomplishments.  Some  of  these 
poems  have  lieen  already  edited  by  their  authora,  but  others  have  appeared 
m  the  journals  at  different  intervals.  According  to  this  division,  we  wuJ  tie^ 
with  the  greatest  names,  D«rfiAam^ 
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Denehaain  itanb  pre-eminentlf  distinguished  by  his  enthusiumi  inde- 
pcndenee,  and  vtixioiia  talent).  To  him  UK  tmcient  remark  is .  peculiarly 
^>pUcable,  that  one  must  be  bom  a  poet,  for  his  genius  made  its  own  wav, 
txM  be  created  a  new  langua^.  This  great  author  floumhed  in  the  poetio 
<IN>ch  of  Rusna,  under  CiUianne  II. 

Kapmtt,  inferior  to  Deriduantt  in  genoal  talent,  yet  ofteu  excels  him  in ' 
pure  and  easy  versification.  His  muse,  more  imitaQve  than  creative,  has 
taken  Horace  aa  a  model,  and  none  recall  the  tones  of  that  great  minstrel 
more  strongly  to  out  memory.  Hewasnot,hDwever,ameretranslator,but 
cast  the  thoughts  of  Horace  in  the  Russian  metrical  mould,  and  nationalized 

0*troff'a  tragedies  are  particularly  distinguished  among  the  many  satisfaC' 
taty  specimens  of  dramatic  poetry  m  Russia,  thou^,  aa  we  have  already  re- 
marked, this  is  the  least  cuUivated  branch  of  our  poetry. 

BogiianoioHteh  and  ChemUer  hare  both  foUowed  La  Fontaine,  with 
^reat  success,  in  that  easy  and  sportive  style,  of  which  he  will  be  the  oiodel 
m  all  times.  lUs  style  is  peculiarly  efibctive  in  our  language,  as  we  have 
fbr  many  objects  twofold  denominations,  which  may  be  usra  alternately  as 
the  poem  requires, 

Dmitrieff  and  Krvioff  occupy  the  next  place,  the  first  by  hia  pure  and 
flowing  style,  and  the  s^ottd  by  nis  originali^,  depth  and  nationabty.  Besides 
his  fables,  Dmitrieff  has  produced  many  otho:  poetical  creatSons,  lyrics, 
^istlis,  satires,  noveb,  inc.  all  bearing  marks  of  the  most  refined  taste. 
Iiis  Gemack  is  the  ornament  of  our  lync  poetiy,  and,  in  novel  writing,  none 
have  hitherto  surpessed  him. 

Ndtdintk^,  an  enthusiastic  poet,  whose  works,  we  regret  to  say,  have  not 
been  perfectly  collected,  equally  endiants  the  heart  and  ear  by  daring  imagery, 
deep  thought,  and  melodious  mction. 

Ipass,  at  present,  to  a  fresh  period  of  our  poetic  history,  and  begin  with  a 
poet  who  has  given  a  new  direction  to  his  art 

jScAuAo^Ajir  combines  extraordinary  inborn  faculties,  a  cultivated  taste, 
ud  deep  poetic  feehng,  with  a  perfect  knowled^  of  the  secrets  of  our  Ian- 

rge,  an  accurate  observance  of  the  rules  of  hta  art,  and  the  greatest  talent 
representing  scenes  from  nature.  The  germ  of  rmumtk  poetn  lies  in 
the  soul  of  Schukofftky ;  and  hence  his  translations  from  Byron  and  Schiller 
have  bU  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  original  productions. 

Baltuehkoffia  equally  eminent,  but  in  a  different  style ;  he  rivals  TibuUue 
and  Properttw  in  sens^ility,  all  his  verses  breathing  the  spirit  of  feeling,  in 
lan^aee  pleasing  and  swe^  as  that  of  the  purest  and  most  tender  love. 

Putathin  has,  within  the  last  four  years,  enriched  our  recent  Uterature  with 
three  poems,  which,  if  translated,  would  acquire  him  renown  in  foreign 
cKiuntnes.  Hiese  poems  are,  Builand  and  Lwmilla,  The  Pritoneri,  and 
The  Fbiaitain  Bakichiitarai. 

Gnedittch,  the  translator  of  the  "  Iliad,"  has  evbccd  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  classic  authors,  and  we  doubt  not  that,  when  forei^  coun- 
tries are  more  clearly  acquainted  with  the  Russian  Uterature,  the  merit  of  thia 
author  will  be  acknowlc<&ed,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of  our  language.  His 
original  essays  are  modds  of  poetry,  and  his  IdyUe,  The  Fisheri,  surpass 
■n^hing  of  the  kind  produced  amongst  ua. 

Ttaoidoff  and  Prince  Watenukoy  are  our  principal  humorous  poets. 
Tine  former  b  also  the  author  oF  a  new  species  of  martiai  songs,  the  imagery 
and  language  of  which  arc  entirely  his  own.  He  ia  the  Russian  Anacreon 
in  the  field.  Prince  Watemtkoy  has  succeeded  in  combining  the  el^ance  of 
refinement  with  the  language  of  the  people,  and,  not  indebted  to  foreign  books 
for  witticisms,  be  applies  hia  powers  ofoDservatiOD  and  description  in  a  manner 
entirely  hig  own.  GUnka'e 
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OUnkeCi  Pdchu  fiHin  &  Mriei  of  sttractire  allegorical  icinesentsUnu, 
Svtfs^\a»  prcMiibed  to  hioaelf  »  delightful  coune  of  exertion,  by  ftHmd- 
ing  hi«  poama  on  the  hwtoiy  of  his  caaxt&j.    He  ia  distiiigiilsbed  bv  a 
■impte,  dignified  and  flowing;  dictioa. 
The  Baron  Delwig  occupies  an  honourable  place  as  a  drvnaUc  Poet 
Atexmder  KmlM  (not  the  fabolitt  of  that  nune)  b  one  of  those  Po^ 
whose  talents,  like  the  flowoa  of  the  forest,  unfold  tbemself  ei  in  solitude  and 
shade  withoot  hang  on  that  account,  the  less  attractive.    The  litHe  that  he 
has  produced  is  remarkable  ba  feeling,  ori^i^^,  taate,  and  a  particulariy 
powerfu)  and  manly  diction.    He  i*oeeeds  m  his  own  way,  ttieretif  evincing 
the  truth  of  his  genius. 

Baratiutkf  excels  in  his  el^ies.  Deep,  clear,  and  virid  in  Oioaght  and  v«r- 
Bt&eation,  he  ^proadiea  the  claaae  authors  in  the  chief  pomta  of  poete 
perfection. 
Jatiki^,  an  entfansiaat,  a  patiiot,  and  a  hero,  is  full  of  ardent  and  daring 

^KuM^beeker  is  also  diitingnidHd  bj  boldness  and  originality. 

ifkAaet  Dimtri^'a  poema  are  admired  for  their  soft  enthusiasm,  correct 
taste,  and  easy  versification. 

iV**ar«^excelfl  in  his  picture*  of  nature  and  a  mdodkms  sMe  of  ezpremion. 

WcutilY  Tumantkfa  style  ia  eaay,  and  addresses  itaelf  to  the  heart 

None  otthe  above-named  poets  have  produced  sufficientto  enable  us  to  pro- 
nounce a  deddedjtidgment  on  their  poetry ;  which,  however,  is  marked  by  beau- 
tifol  language  and  elwant  taste.  I  cannot  conclude  without  noticb:^  a  poet 
whomfate  has  deprived  ofBlmostevaything  but  fan  poetic  talent  Lame  and 
blind,  he  seek  only  by  the  eye  of  feoey,  but  his  feelit^  is  for  this  Hie  more 
vivid,  and  his  poetry  the  more  de^htful.  Botiof  has  so  realty  penetrated 
the  mysteries  of  poetic  style,  that  he  approaches  closely  to  the  exceUence  of  the 
classic  poets.  At  present  our  inbnt  literature  resembles  a  flowering  tree. 
To  clear  the  environs  is  the  occupation  of  the  present ;  it  mnains  for  futurity 
to  prop  its  branches,  should  it  then,  as  we  may  hope,  stand  with  ripened  fniit. 
The  poetry  of  Russia  has  never  been  prc^ierly  collected,  but  is,  for  the  grealeT 
part,  scattered  in  different  journals,  so  that  the  most  devoted  worshif^xr  of 
poetry  would  find  it  difficnlt  to  discover  them. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  roentioniDg  such  eminent  writers  by  name,  par- 
ticulaily  at  a  time  when  we  genenlly  regard  the  most  twauliful  poem  as  a 
mere  intellectual  toy,  and  when  Russum  poetry  has  more  authors  than  readers. 

Manuscripts  brought  from  Pekin  bv  the  Archmandrite  J.  Pitehowitukii, 
MotkovskJI  Telegraph.  Moscow  Telegraph. 
Th«  first  Russian  mission  sent  to  Pekin  was  in  1714  by  Pete*  the  Great, 
who  expected  very  iiiiporlant  results  from  that  ecclesiastic  embassy.  Little, 
however,  has  been  done  by  the  members  or  students  attached  to  the  Pekin 
mission  either  in  geoKraphicsl  or  scientific  pursuits,  and  their  progress  m 
the  Chinese  and  Mandjourian  languages  was  very  limited ;  when,  in  1808,  J. 
Pitchowitukt/  was  sent  to  Pekin,  and  more  fortunate  than  any  other 
European,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  spending  fourteen  consecuhve  years 
in  the  Chinese  capital.  By  his  previous  classical  and  philosophicaJ  know- 
ledge of  languages,  he  was  enabled  to  attain  unOTccedented  success  in  the 
stSy  of  Chinese  and  Mandjourian  literature.  He  has  since  returned  to 
Russia  with  a  precious  collection  of  works,  and  a  fund  of  infomation  on 
Chinese  manners  and  literature,  greater  than  has  been  hitherto  obtained  by 
any  native  of  Europe.  The  titles  of  the  works  brought  overby  A'tcAoicini^ 
are  as  follows  -.—Taion-Ten.  Teim-Qang-Maa.  Chinese  Annals,  in  S  vols., 
till  now  but  very  partially  known.  Geography  qf  tie  Chinese  Empire,  2 
vols.)  with  a  la^e  map.     Bigtofy  of  Tibet  emd  tangon,  1  vol  (very  scarce;. 
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Z)Maiptioit  of  Ta>et  as  ii  u,l  vol.  Daeripti'M  of  ZungiOria  a»d  mu 
Bukharia,  150  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  Ducripti<m  of  the  game  cotmtritt 
in  tkeirfiratent  ttaU.  A  minult  aeoouni  of  Pekttt,  toitA  apian  of  the  dtv, 
t)ttermlion  of  the  dt/ke>  and  hfidraulicfortifieatiom,  eotutrueted  to  tlop  At 
iimundatioTU  of  the  river  Jonnai  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  great 
oan&l  of  China.  Mongolian  Lmn.  Chinese  and  Russian  Dictionary,  S 
vols.  History  of  the  Bogdikhans  of  the  dynasty  of  Nim.  History  of  the 
four  first  Kings  of  tiie  race  of  Tehinguis.  Sin  Schon,  4  vols.,  attrilntted  to 
Cotffueius.  Legal  Medicine  of  the  Chinese.  Sj/ttem  of  the  World.  De~ 
teription  of  the  Mongolian  p«^,  two  centunes  before  ChriaL 

Dr.  Lbdbbuhb,  Matbk,  and  Bluhe  made,  in  1826,  a.  journey  to  the 
Altai  Mountains,  in  Siberia,  by  ordff  of  the  Russian  Government.  Th^ 
have  fouttl,  on  their  escunion,  about  IGOO  plants,  among  which  fivm  400 
to  500  were  unknonn  hitherto.  Dr.  Ledebuhr  proposes  to  publish  a  Flora 
Altiuca. 

Ths  Asiatic  Museum  at  St.  Peterjbui^  has  bought  a  rich  collection  of 
Arabic  manuscripts  from  M.Rousseau,  formerly  French  Consul  at  Bagdad. 
It  contains,  among  others,  the  foUowing  important  historical  works : — 

1.  A'hitud  MaSkary'a  work  on  Spain  gives  a  biogru^iical  account  of  the 
sreat  Mahomedan  Wezir  Lisaneddi,  besides  the  gefioW  nistoty  of  Spain,  bora 
via  conquest  by  the  Maures  to  the  end  of  the  Aratiic  domination,  and  a  geo- 
graphico-physical  description  of  the  county. 

2.  Scherif-nmne,  or  the  History  of  the  Kurds,  in  Persian.  At  the  end,  a 
History  of  Uie  Sultans  of  the  Osmanides,  and  the  Persian  Shahs,  till  the 
yearlS96. 

.  3.  Ibn-Chaldun's  Historical  Prolegomena;  but  only  the  first  part  of  the 
Woric.    No  library  in  Europe  possesses  the  second  and  third  part  of  it 

Another  important  wo  A  is  Dscheaherya  Lodcon  of  the  Arabic  Language, 
written  at  Kami  in  1233  ;  a  complete  and  correct  copy.— Also,  TibeiceihCa 
Arabic  Grammar,  and  Sealiby's  Fikh  el-loghut,  an  Arabic  Onomasticon. 

The  ccrflectioD  coitains  alao  a  great  numtja  of  poems,  as  Abu-Temmasa's 
Divan,  8ec&c  and  a  variety  of  philosoplucal  worn,  among  which  Dschatvi- 
dani  Mired  dewrves  to  be  mentioned,  beaides  sevcsral  wtwfcs  on  medicine^ 
natural  hiitory,  and  on  mathematics. 

WiTB  the  present  year  three  new  journals  have  commenced  at  Moscow,  vii. 
theAtenei  (the  Auiennum),  edited  byParlow;  the  Raskii  Zrete]<  Russian 
Spectator)  t^  Kalaidovich ;  and  the  Bulletin  du  Nord.  Of  each  of  the  first 
of  these  periodicals,  a  Number  appears  twice  every  month,  'i  he  Atenei  is 
devoted  to  the  sciences,  literature,  and  tnbliograpny :  while  the  Zretd,  in 
addition  to  general  literature  and  bibUt^raphy,  contains  articles  relative  to 
Russian  history  and  antiquities :  a  branch  of  study  in  which  its  editor  has 
more  particularly  diatinguiahed  himselE 

Stodtholm. 
Thbrb  has  been  lately  published  a  collection  of  the  liters,  proclamations, 
and  apeechea  of  Cbanes  John,  Prince  Royal,  and  afterwards  King  of  Swe- 
dan  and  N  orway.    By  Deleea  of  Stockholm. 

Tbe  pieces  contained  in  tins  collection  belong  to  the  period  between  October, 
1S30,  and  JanuaiT,  182S.  The  first  is  the  discourse  pronounced  t^  the 
Prince  Koyal,  on  his  arrival  at  Hdsingbour^ ;  and  the  last,  an  address  from 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  to  the  Agncuttural  Academy  of  Stockholm. 
Tbej  alTbreathe  a  lively  interest  fat  the  people,  and  a  generous  attachment 
to  constitutional  jmnciples ;  and  there  are  passages  among  them  that  present 
«  perfect  idea  of  a  pipoe  unduiled  t^  the  splendour  of  a  throne;  Such,  f6r 
inAuKfl, »  6k  idmnwf,  Ukm  from  the  diaoanne  (nmoiUMd  by  tite  Xing 
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to  the  Counci]  of  State,  on  the  occtuion  of  his  son  faUng  his  seat  fw  the 
first  time:— 

'  A  Prinee,'  nys  he,  '  should  support  the  splendour  of  rude  br  great 
virtues  and  superior  qudities.  Great  actions  may  excite  the  wonder  of  a 
people,  but  (food  ones  mlone  can  secure  their  love.  Before  the  light  of  Iruth. 
all  the  blandishments  invented  by  interest  or  flattery  to  daide  princes,  fade 
away.  Utility  and  justice  form  the  seel  respected  by  time,  and  the  only 
durable  distinctioa  Engrave  these  precepts  deep  in  your  lieart,  and  remem- 
ber tliat  the  auji^st  crown,  decreed  by  a  free  people,  will  sit  but  loosely  ou  a 
head  inflated  with  pride  and  caprice.  To  weorthis  crown  properly,  you  must 
profoundly  study  uie  kingly  duty  and  the  people's  righb  ;  for  woe  to  the 
prince  who  persuades  himself  thai,  by  efTncmg  the  traces  of  popular  right, 
De  enhances  the  power  and  splendour  of  his  thrane,' 

These  sentiments,  falling  from  the  royal  lips',  are  the  t>est  guarantee  for  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects  who  are  thus  rewarded  for  the  choice  that  called 
their  sovereign  to  his  exalted  station,  and  gave  a  lasting  security  to  Sweden. 
Th(  Committee  appointed  Iiy  the  Government  to  revise  the  state  of 
Education  in  Sweden,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  Bithop  Wingard,  of 
Yotemburg,  who  represented  the  Crown  Prince  as  president,  have  noaunated 
Colonel  I^rin,  Governor  of  the  Military  Academy  of  Carlberg,  Cotauellor 
Tanttivm,  BUhop  VaUn,  and  the  merchant,  Smerlitt^,  to  establish  a  new 
academic  institution,  called  Normal  Shola,  which  wiU  employ  the  various 
modem  modes  of  teaching,  in  order  to  ascertun  the  most  woitliy  of  encou- 
ragement. A.  Tryrd,  M.  A.,  andX..ilZfn9ui>t,M.  A.,  are  appointed  professors 
at  this  new  establishment,  of  which  great  expectations  are  very  generally  en- 
tertained. 

By  the  death  of  Wiri(n,  President  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Academy  of 
Eighteen  have  lost  a  valuable  member,  and  the  iitate  has  been  deprived  of 
one  of  its  most  indefatigable  and  useful  officers,  who  will  not  be  speedily 
replaced. 

Ting  Sladiiu,  Bishop  of  Slratgnai,  died  in  December  last,  and  we  fear  this 
event  may  retard  the  revision  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  >n  wtuch  lie  was 
the  most  active  and  efficient  labour^-. 

We  learn  that  Goethe  is  engaged  in  remodelling  or  enlarging  the  Wander- 
jahre.vaA,  what  he  reckons  a  weightier  enterprise,  in  preparing  acontinuafion 
of  Faust.  The  beginning  of  the  second  part  is  to  appear  with  the  third 
Liefenmg  of  his  worlcs,  which  will  shortly  be  due.  The  high  success  of 
Hdena  must  encourage  him  in  this  undertaking.  '  Helena,'  observes  our 
correspondent,  '  is  expected,  in  the  long  run,  to  stand  for  a  sort  of  third  act 
to  (he  whole  piece,  of  which,  if  I  understand  rightly,  the  part  of  Faust  already 
pubUshed  forms  only  the.first  act.'  We  need  not  say  how  curious  we  are  to 
see  this  second  act;  or  how  weliope  that.in  process  of  time,  the  last  two  may 
alio  be  forUtcoming. 

Dr.  Leidbnfkost,  Professor  of  History  at  our  Gymnasium,  has,  in  his  pro- 
gramme,  entitled,  "  The  Elector  Frederick  II.  and  nis  Brothers,"  promised  the 
public  a  history  of  the  Emstinian  dynasty  in  Saxony.  1  his  will  be  a  very 
valuable  aci^uisition ;  for  it  is  only  bv  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Raumar, 
Kortum,  Leideti/rott,  and  others,  wno  treat  tlie  various  portions  of  Germwi 
hisloiy  after  the  great  example  shewn  by  Jiulttt  Moter,  in  his  History  of 
Otnahurgk,  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain,  at  length,  a  correct  and  conqir^ien- 
sive  history  of  Germany. 

Leopold  Schqfer,  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  novds,  from  whidi  7ft« 
Banithed  has  been  translated  into  Enfclish,  nil)  shortly  pubUsh  New  GreciaD 
Popular  Songs.;  and  the  veteran  Qoethe  is  to  introduce  them  to  the  public 
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Oenlii  (Madame  de),  let  Soupera  de  la 

Marioialede  Iiuxembauis,  8rn.   lib 

Gerliard,W.Wila,S<!H»KheVolkilieder 


Abdteilung',  Sro,  Ixipzig.  Ifia, 
Oiiaitfa,   Sea  Diiooura  et    Opinionii, 

Tda.  1  and  S,  19i. 

■.•  Ta  b*  aomjMtd  n  4  or  S  rak. 
Olebof,  ElefTulE  I  dmo^uila  iCikhotvo. 

reniia,  Svo.  Mototv. 
Oottha,    Faatc,    tragidie    mduite  en 

Frmn^aii  par  Albert  Ihapfer,  port,  and 

plate*,  beatt^fuUg  txatmUd  in  AIM- 

OriacbenUitter.  Beriditeai^  Uittheil- 
loBgen  del  Verefaiei  xur  litllidi-ffeli- 

fieien  Efna'iikiuiK  auf  die  QnecbeD- 
I*-  Hefl,  8vo.  BaMl,  2m. 

Goinaid  (Uadune),  1*  HooimB  an  UM- 
one  de  Far,  on  lei  Utuitre*  Juneauz, 
Hiiioii«  TiriuUtle,  4  vob.  l2mo. 

Hadot  (Hadanie  ButhAcoiy),  EmMt 
de  Vendflme,  ou  la  priiaaiuer  de 
Vincennea,  4  Toh.  ISmo.  16(. 

Han-Kim-Clioaaii,  ou  I'Uoubi  blu 
aaaertie,  Roman  Chinoit,  4  Tola.  lamo. 
13>.  6d. 

Hauff,  W.  Phantaiien  ain  Bremar 
RatlulceUer  i  ein  Uerbalgsidieiik  fiir 
PrenndedeaWeioea,  I2iiu>.  StuUgati. 

Norelten,    Enter    Tltail, 

l&na.  Stuitaari. 

Laeh     m 


Sabne  und  THofater  gabildetor  Stindo 
anf  daa  Jahr  1S28.  ISmo.  SfUla. 
9t.ad. 

Hillebrand,  J.  Lebrbuch  der  IdUrar- 
Aeachetik,  oder  Tbeoris,  uod  Oei. 
diickte  der  acliifaien  Literatur  init 
beeenierer  BarlidcaiiditigaDg,  mit 
■weondem  BerUckaichtigung  der 
DeataAen.  II'  Band.  MaiiiM.  Ji.  M 

HoAbaam  Ton  Bemaria  oder  iprllch- 
worupiele:,  tou  den  VerfiHor  dea 
giddnm  KalbM,  Oraloi  C.  £.  too 
Beniel  flunaa.  Vier  Tbeile,  Sro. 
Lap*.  II.  lib. 

JndowUdeti  Usderglng  i  Upplyiningtoa 
trhiutdrade,  Svo.  StodAclm,  3i.  Sl 

Koi*(PBnlde>Jean,4T<da.  ISdm.  lOf; 

Kmae,  C.  dai  VerbingniM  and  der 
{^OeklJche  Tag.  Sro.  Sambvr/r,  Bt. 

I^oadie,  I«iigon,  le  Chanoelier  et  ha 
Centetin,  rtanan  de  mceun,  6  Toll. 

Lan^t,  BaUadw,Talilmiut  et  Tradiiiimi 
*-  jaofua   afca,   orate  de-  Ti^tettei  . 


zct,  Google 
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It  Bnm(Piem),IieVo]«geBiiOrioB; 

pAema,  8n>.  9«. 
UohMnfUi,  r.  H^J*  die  MtlMdl>«fte. 

MmgriMUMdw    Vvniie    anf  d«Qt- 
.    .idkMa  BodM,  Std.  £c^.  S*.  M. 
liadw  and  Sigen  m  dar  Solnnic,  *on 

I>r.    Henna    von    BuigaiM,    ZmiM 

AuBwe,  8to.  AomJ,  iJ.  ed. 
Lbn«  (Le  PriDMde),  Sm  MCiooina  M 

llilMigei  HiUoriquM  rt  Utiiialiw, 

8to.  toI.  a"»  lOf.  Oi. 
MaiUaid  ((NiTitfj  Himii*  ds  la  Ph- 

lioa  da  Jtnu  OirlM,  mb^i  ao  1S3B, 

oJaa  Ml  XV.  gUde,  arec  una  notice 
•or  ranianr,  &e.  3>ar  PaipuK.  royal 
8to.  plstea,  1^. 
Haltii,  a.  A.Ton,HBniKahUiaa,.li!i- 
tadich-.ral«rJandiichet  Trauenpiel, 
In  B  nktan,  Sro.  Btr6n.  7«. 


da  18™.  Stele  I   tnduiM  par  Bey 

DuMtttU,  6  role.  liau>.  U.  it. 
Htfonlnt  d'nn  C^nkbI  da  Orinadicn, 

DO  la  Prieonidar  de  I'Ue  de  Cubiwra, 

3  toIj.  12nu.  S«. 
Hinnen    af   Inmaao    Hammankjllld, 

mad  Portiait,  Sro.  f  toofcAn/M.  4i. 
Nordiaka     Harptoner,    dler     pumiak 

BloDutanamui^  af  Sweotka  Skalder, 

Svv.  aSllMorg.U. 
NoveUen-KraaadeaiMhar  Dldiwriiuien. 

HaTautMgebeii  van  C.  Niadman. 
„  Enter  Knos,  Sm.H'af^itilUtf/.  7(.6d. 
Ofeverraikiringan  |  en  ganika  nfijiam 

HlMorla  em  dm  ikflna  Frtften  Clan, 

Sro.  UddtwUla. 
Peoard,  La  chaUMi  dei  Uoru,  od  la 

flUe  da  Brigand,  diNniqne  HowrnBe 

da  XVL  SUda,  3  *ob.  ISmo. 
Pmmm,  DeoH  Joan  au  Cbataao,  on 

douae  lecuma,  4  roll,  la  12mo. 
PkUar,  Lm  Sutdoii  k  Pngne,  ou  tut 

ipieade  de  la  goerre  de  trante  ana, 

roman  hitKoique,  tndnltda  I'^Ue- 

mand,  4  roll.  ISmo.  I6>. 
Poetien  ron  U.  J.  JaoobtBi,  Svo.  ..Wane. 

2t.«<f. 
Poetical  Tramlationa  from  tlie  Svediih 

Language,  bf  W.  H.  S.  Sro.  Stiuttate. 


itea  en  T^n   et  polioe*, 
18aui.S«. 
Baonl  Rochetta,  8mn>l<te«at  i.  1«  der- 
niiro  iditiOQ  du  ThUtM  dee  Qnat, 


dnctko  da  fngmat  de  IHaaadre  at 
da  Phllamon,  8to. 
Baohada  Schaneo.    Ana  den  ^qiiva 
aiaea  graaitn  Halen  geboreo  180S, 

Booba  (Adulle),  Le  Fanatiraie,  extraic 

da*  m&noirai  d'oa  Ugueur,  4  vol*. 

ISmo.  18>. 
Btftec  (Baron),  KOtdor,  Hlnidnt  AM- 

caine,  Sro. 
SaOT^n,  Jaeqnea  Ctaanit,  Taldaaox 

Hiatoriqaet,  2  rola.  Ifaio.  8r. 
Sduden,  A*  von,  Der  Stammliaum  in 

dcr    Ebtnoie.     Oiiginal'IUtter  and 

OeiateiKeKldchte  die  neuetten  Zeit, 

ISniD,  Augthmg. 
SchllUng,   a.     Sbnmllidia  fidulflea. 

Auigabe  In  50  BUiden.      1"  Liefe- 

rung,  I' — Kfband.  12ma  Dradem. 
St^ioniMm/oT  tktfint  attdlatt  UormL. 

«en,  II.  Iftt. 
Sdu^pe,  A,     Der   Sau^og  Blame. 

Notdlanda  San.  12dio.    Hndalbtn. 

10<. 
8cribe(EDgine},8on  ThUtra.  Sro.,roL 

1-   9t. 

61iakeBp«aro,  W.  Haisbet.  Tngadia 
recata,  oon  alcaiie  variaaioui,  in  verai 
italianf  da  W.  S.  Pryv,  IngUie.  8t9. 
ManmMm,  br. 

Sonny  Adama  MickiewicsB,  iio.  Mode. 

Stimh,  L.   Dor  und  MoUtSne,  Narel- 


dra  dden,  fdnta  ityiiet,  iDnetrUlande 
Tankariifwer  Tngedien,  och  Tn«e- 
dien  CariUlbon,  originaL  Sro.  Stoek- 
helm-U. 

Trgii  (le^  Steon.  2  Tela.  12ma.  te. 

Thummel,  H.W.  NaelwelaMBne  Apho- 

Sieben    und  Sieb^Uuigoi,   12ma. 

FranJ^t. 
Tromlita,  A.  ran.  Novallan  ond  ErriOi- 

lutwen,  S  vola.  ISmo.  Drttdtm,  IS*. 
Wandariieder,  too  E.  Hofinunn.    Hit 

alaem  Vonrorte  von  F.  Baron  de  la 

Motle  Fouque,  Gnia.  4j-  Sd. 
Zlmmannann,  3.    C.    O.    OriediiaAe 

Gedicbte.  Svo.  Brkmom,  St. 


Anakreona  and  fiappho'i  Lieder,  in 
deutacben  Venen  nachgriiildet  *oo 
R.  BrockhaawD,  ISmo.  LemgQ,  4*. 

Anabota  Anbioi  edidit,  latine  vertft 
et  not)*  iiluitraTit  £.   F.  C.  Roaan- 
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Jutt  pMUhed. 


mtUlar,      An    tmik,    Bn.    Lnpx. 
mKHigwi      ZeitvBrMr    mlt   Berikfc- 


Langs,  Svo.  Strtin.  b.  W 

BritnKnr  KrWkdwten  

n^MdirUlMneik    Tn^Sdle    Rmm*, 


Skukriu  Bpndis. 

4to.  BtrSH.  nt. 

Cicarooii  Opera  qua 


dlt  J.  C.   OrdHna.    Vol.   tV.   F.  L 

Svo.  Zwriok 
•«•   Priet  af  On  WtHt  MmpltH,  V. 

lOi. 
FkcdoUtl  M   Fenellini  (odaj  I^ni. 


FDrbnMto.  4ta  Tom.  I.  fuc  1,  Jf#. 

Faldbnudi,  ObMrtMlaoM  eriliCB  ia 
ConuliuDi   NspotMD,    4ta    BmHatt 

HantKhke,  J,  C.  L.  da  Vocilliim  Ora- 

etnaa  pronundstioaLa,  4u>.  BbtrftU. 

ai.6d. 
BdOmum,  A.  T.  OnouMtiM  STilaEa 

LibrillLito.  SbJm. 
KoHgwtoi,  J.  O.  K,  de  Pilm  ^gTf- 

tionun     Uttmtan     CtmnaiUtio 

Prima,  4la  Vtimar.  16*. 
Liuai,  G.   HbMT  PolTbiut  DMtMUung 

del  XtoluchMi  BnndM,  4ta.  KotUfff- 

Hum,  Cwnnwnttlki  Ortmniatin  d*  do- 
ndmiiii  Latioonisi  ndidboi,  Sra 
Mona-hH,  18S7.  If.  6<£ 

Oridli  Opera  Omia,  edidit  Jabii,SnL 
VoLLi^le*. 

RUaiidm  Hutaiim  fOr  PhUok«l«, 
OcMdudite  and  stlediiKlie  FhiloM- 
pbie;  hamugag^ni  ran  B.O.  Nia- 
bolur  M  C.  A.  BrandU.  Zwdten 
Jalugaagai,  erMea  Heft.  St.  Bmm. 

•,"  FriM  ptr  Vohmt  >f  Famr  /■■rif, 
\l.\t. 

TadtBiAfila^  Uncbrift,  Uebenet- 
MMg,  AnmarkunMa  and  do*  Ab- 

dken  Biographla  dorch  O.  L.  Waidh 
S*o.  Arttit.  lb. 


VIII.    fidUit  E.  F.  Poppa  Pan  II. 
Vol.  IIL  Bvo.  Uf.  Uf.  ^. 
Uhlemaiui   F.  hebi«i«lu  SpracUdue, 
fhra.  Bet^n.  4>.  M 

HISTORY  AND  BIOtiEAPHV. 

Acadjmie  R«ak  dM  SoiMiaei,  BeUe* 
lienrMM  ArUdeBradeanx,  8£anM 
pnUlqaada  SI  Mai,  1097,  Stol 

AanArknlngaraf  CaADckanMrd,  I 
anladningif  det  anfiUI  emM  mnra- 
nnde  Statt-BwUian,  ton  iMca  ntl 
JainudenNo.S7S<jN°t*  ^o  ofirer. 
MnniM,  aoninaai  BarUoo  Igt  mnn, 
i  aamnda  tUl  dl^nrftiaiai  «f  Abo 
-AoBdHnl»A»d,  Sni.  SbwMoin.  4a. 


riqMi,  Annte  I8S6.  V.  Partfe.  St. 
BdUn  de  la  Ubortiln,  Hiitalr*  CU. 
naentalte  d«a  prindpuz  penplea  da 
rEarapap«Bdant  laJUajnadachaenn 
dai  Bd>  d«  Franee,  dapuii  Phara. 
npnd  jnaqu'i  la  men  da  Lo^  XVL 
ISoto.  5(. 

panatiTa  dei 


BlwrapUa 
Cootani 


itonMraiBK  I"*  f 
It— Flo)  at  9~^  parti*.  No.  11, 
(Ha— Hau)8TO.  sMdi  4>. 
Bwgi^ibiea  et  ADaodotM  dei  Penon- 
n«0W  ha  ^Qanmarqnablea  d«  I'AUo- 
maipiednralltlalS—  81Mi«.  Vol. 
II.  8n>.  NUnhtrt.  7: 

dai  D^tia,   S—tioit   A 


tire,  Sto.  Sf .  Od. 
Brienne(Canteda)  Sta  Uimotn*  ln«. 

g^bBi,  arec  nn  enU  lUT  ki  nu^un 
etmalm  oaagat  da  17*"  SMdia,  par 
Banlira,  8  vola.  Sm.  1/.  S*.  6ii: 

CadiM.  Hirtotia  Cknmciaiifae  de 
FfMtaa  dapoii  prMnUra  Caoroeadon 
dea  NotablM  jnaqa'aQ  lans.  I"  linal- 
■oo,  6to^  9w.  9d< 

V  I^  Wmkiomu  nmfltledimlO 


dagar  mad  onderilnlga  l^Snitnin- 
gar  till  bwBije  di^,  af  O.  Berdw. 
gran.   LinlMpiHg,  it. 
(Sowalt),    Mt    Kimaiim. 


Vak.VI 

dy^qoa  de«  aadani  tiigiilhai. 
BMbendMBvlaiJlteta-         " 
deeatta  toiton  aaor^ 
vanaa  sDmblnalacaia  at  : 


Udu  ^BttaiaU 
■dani  njnilhai 
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p«rtt  de  M  Sritbiia  stm  1m  utre* 
milhoiat  gnpUqim  EfcrptlaimM. 
JV«>  adil.  8*0.  mdAUM,  ]/.  16*. 

BnnnUei,  (D')  Abrigi  da  MiraDnal 
wr  la  Hivolucion  Fnn^nte,  m 
ctHiM*,  Ml  prameuei  et  let  ritiiltMtt, 
dBMr.J(%,  ISmo. 

VUa  (Bumif,  MsnuteHt  de  I'an  ni, 
(17M'l7W)i  oonMiuuit  1m  pramarei 
traimctioiu  do  rEurope  rvso  U  IU. 
pBbliqiia  Fmi^uw,  n  Is  MblMui  det 


««atMMB«l,  pour  amir  it  Itiutoire  da 
cdrinMdaeMM^poqae,  ei«.9i.lld. 
FWridla ;  LiuKar,  eu  la  Coiitt«-lUvD. 
Inliani  aitralu  dn  m^moirea  et  del 
parteiwiUlaida  I'Ac^imia  da  Iglio* 

Fonia  d-UrtMii  M  Hislb.  BIftoire  r«~ 
D^rala  du  PoPtugil  ^tpaii  I'Ortgbie 
dca  LuilttiitCQu  JuMFU'il  I>  iUgwue 
da  Don  Mfguel     Vd.  I-.  lb.    ' 

•,*  TAit  ireHiwiU6«oomplattdMlO 
Foil. 


L  IDa. 

OcMhidiM  Rnnlaiidi,  nodi  Xamnciii. 
Aaa  der  Unctirift  diuUdi  bctfbettet, 
nnd  mit  Tielen  Aiunakmigen,  be- 
gldtM  Ton  A.  W.  Tappe.  Enter 
ThnJ,  StoIi.  Dntdtn.  )8>.M. 

Hvbnwin,  H.  Ii.  TaballariKbe  Ueb«r- 
■idit  der  gewShnllelutaii  altrinni)- 
dien  MQnien  nebtt  Verghidiiing  mit 
dam  attJadwrOflUe,  dlo,  £«<fu.  4f.  6<t 


toiu,  1^  Dd.  uWeo  under  Titel, 
Nf*  Huidlingir  rSnnde  Skandina- 
Tl«ni  HiaurU,  S^,  dd,  8t«.  SImA. 
Aoln,  10*. 
HbMHa  de  la  Beroliidon  de  Is  Sqnib.- 
lica  de  Colombia ;  por  JoM  Hanuel 
B«etr^M>,  aegreurlo  dri  inteiiore  del 

rer  ejecutlro  de  la  Republtn.  Tom. 
12ma.  Bt. 

Iniexiptiouum  lAtinanim  ideetanim 
■mpliidm*  CoUectla  ad  illnrtrHidiun 
RomaiuB  Antiqnilatia  diadplinam  ac- 
ouoimodata.  Cum  medltii  Hacfaenba- 
ahil  tniaqaa  aduotatloiiibni  adfdit 
J.C.OraUim,  >  volL royal  8t«.  rkHri. 
If.  14f. 

^ — , eharta  nlina,  il.  ii. 

*.'  Vol.1.  uf»wf'««^,<A<pr<Mtoa( 
ta  raittd  on  Ihg  puilHaHoii  nf  Ihe2d 
FolwM  to  V.  Mmmon,  and  31.    ID(. 


gTsphea  et  de  agnMorea  doai  \m  erj- 
BfauHix  ae  treuTent  1  la  Blbliothfaine 
da  Bel,  4to.  Noa,  IX.  Xn  «mA  7..  U. 

Knue,  C  Allal  rair  Uehcnieht  der  Ga- 
diidiw  aller  Enrn.  Under  und 
Staaten.  Von  oeoen  farehfcijehan  imd 
fortgeaetst  too  F.  Eniae,  1*  Hef). 
Halte,  14*. 

Km  F.  OeetarreMi  VDUr  H.  AUnvdit 
dam  DHtten,  S  roll.  Sra.  Uu.  1 4t.  Sit. 

Ijrt)ei)tb«adireibiing  FHadrhdt  Aogiut'a, 
KSnigs  TOD  Sachaen,  4to.  GotAa,  6m. 

Inrens,  F,  Oeeduchle  Atftedi  dea 
Oroaaen,  Qbertngen  aiu  Tomen 
Oeacliichte  der  Anftdnduen  ;  uebn 
der  LodbnAar  Onida  in  dem  Urtezt^ 
Sro.  Hambmyh,  9t.  Od. 

Harie  da  Heanil,  Mdnoirea  aor  to 
Frinoe  Icbruo,  Dacde  PlaiamM,  et 
■nr  lea  ttinatieat  ausqueli  il  [arit 
paitaona  lea  paikmena,  la  lUrolu. 
tlon,  le  Conralat  et  TEm^re,  Sro.  8i. 

H«moJrea  de  rAcadtmie  Rorale  dw 
Sdenen,  de  ritutitnt  da  France,  4to. 
T0B1.VII.  1(.7» 

d'une    Contemporalne,    on 

MQ'reDin  d'ane  Pemme  mr  l«a  princi- 
paoK  Fenonna^  de  la  RipnbUque, 
du  Coniulat  et  da  rEmpire,    Sro. 
VoU.V.aDdVI.  II.  1«. 
■  tir^  dea  Fepieni  d'oa  Homme 

d'ftat  mr  lea  cMuea  lecrttea  qui  ont 
djtenidn^  la  politique  dea  (Uiineta 
dam  la  guerre  de  la  lUrohitioii  de- 

ri>  179s  Juaqu'«n  1816,  8vo.  Tom. 
and  II. 
Monsada,  Eip^dldon  dra  Catalani  «t 
del  Amigniid)  contre  lea  Turca  et 
!«•  Oieca.  Tradnit  de  I'EipagDOl 
par  te  Comte  de  Champfeu,  8n, 
Mortonral,  Hlttmre  dea  Ouerrea  de  la 
Vendfe,  depul«  1799  Joaqu'en  I7B8, 

Napdton,  Km  Hi>tab«  par  Nonrlnt, 
8to.  No.  IX.  *i. 

National- Kalendar  der  Dentteben ;  oder 
Tuebuch  deuticher  Oeacbidile,  tdq 
F.  E.  Petri,  Jannar,  8to.  Liip*.  13 
Parla  for  I3i. 

Nodcea  et  Extrnta  dea  Mannicrlla  de  la 
BiMio0i«qoe  du  Rol  et  autrea  BJbUo- 
th  jquei ;  publi^  par  I'lnitilnt  Rojral 
de  France,  4ta.  Ton.  XI. 

Pfliter,  J.  C.  QeadiidiM  tou  Sdiwaben, 
nen  unteraueht  ntid  dargeatdh.  B* 
Band.  8to.  StvtgaH,  lOt. 

Pihan  DdaforeatiVowediiRnlk  Saint. 
Omer,  niiri  da  la  rdation  de  te  qni 
i'eat  paaa£  au  ciunp  de  Compi^ne  en 
1098,  et  d'une  lliU  di^iabetique  de 
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JtiH  Pitbluiud. 


Quirwd,  Ib  France  Idti^raire,  ou  Die 


t  Lettraa  de  la 
Vmm,  atml  qos  da  LiH^rateari 
(Uangen  ni  mt  tcrit  «ii  Franaais, 
ptui  putioili^TaDeiitpCDluit  la*  l(^ 
et  19— 8«d»,8TO.T«ii.l',2— Ht- 
II*. 
IUMlr(CbiriMdu)  Bahtkm  HiMoriqne, 
FinoraMiiwM^UiMiqDfldti  Voyage 
da  S.  M.  Charln  X.  dm*  le  dipaiU- 
manl  dn  Nord.  folio.  No.  1.  ISf. 


Sadi^  C.  OtaGhichtaQiul  Baackreibmig 
dar  allaa  Stadt  Boo,  an  FSrdaning 
nnatgrUiidliduin  Studii  der  rSmiaohea 
SdirifuMllar.  U'  Tbeil.  8to.  HanoB. 
10m. 

Saiutine,  Hutotre  d«a  Onenaad'Italie, 
9^  panie.  ISmo.  lu. 

SMat-Vietor,  Don  Juan  d'Oraarta,  ex- 
trait  dea  mfaadra*  da  la  Conr  d'Al- 
pbonie  I'  Roi  de  Portugal.    4  toIi, 
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Salgiua,  M£iiioim  pour  mktjt  t  l'Hii> 
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0>i1  Initilulioninii  Cammnntuil,  SOD 
Qeijer,  hit '  Svea  Rikei,  Htfdir,'  or  Re- 

cardi  of  Sweden,  51S— Oxei  the  period 

ofOdhi'inigntiDa,  526 
Genolno,  Ilaliin  dnmttlit,  658 
Oei^rapheri,  ancient,  acconnts  of  Seandi- 

naria  hj,  522 
OemaB;,  >tata  of,  in  the  tveUth  eentnij, 
'     S57_the  Sledinger,  558— fltndr  of  Ori- 

■ntil  literature  in,  5S3,  see  Oriailal; 

literaiT  inteUigence,  G55 — siedical  ditto, 

328,  B5S 
Qerolt  and   Bergbei'  Carta  Geognoatica, 

451 
Ghent,  ininrrectlan  of  the  Wbits  Hoodial, 

12  — anbtequent  cominoliont,  19— b- 

iniae,  26 — conditiDni  of  peaca  ofTered 

fa*  the  Count  of  Flaoden,  39— tejeeted, 

31,ieeBny». 
OU  BUi,  the  (fitisMn,  bj  BnlgaHn,  6SS 
.OIoUo,aceoattl  0^396 
'Oodof,  ths  Prince  of  Peace,  78 
Ooetba't  Helena,  4S9— new  edition  of  his 

vorU,  431 — Hdena  a  eontinnation  of 

Finst,  437— Fuit,  0,.-  Helena,  442~ 

Botiee  of  in  Knnsl  nnd  Alterthnn^  443— 


uialyili  of  the  Ik 

Pborcju,  450— 01  L.jocmat,vti — luu- 

l^orieal  meaning,  46D-^hiraeletof  £» 

phorion,  664— Ooetbe'i '  MIreben,'  4S7 
Oolha,    (Mental  mannKripU  at,  669  — 

literary  intelligence  from,  657 
Gothic  tribes,  624- itmgglei  with  the 

STBar,  526, 527,  Date— Uagnw's  theory 

respecting  them,  520 
OiMsi,  Alfio,  his  '  Charte  Tmque,'  375— 


308— no  national  alliance  between  lb* 
diScrent  sUles,  5SS 

Greeks,  ideas  entertained  by,  telatin  to  tha 
Hypetfaoreans,  520 

Oreaif,  I  Lombardj,  alia  Prima  Croettta, 
epic  poem  by,  238 — anilyaisof  theMla, 
240— want  of  iateiest  in  the  charaelere, 
243— Giselda'a  lamentation  orer  8al»- 
dia,246  — death  of  Olsddi,  351— d*. 


Hanankiold,  Lorenz,  death  of,  S27 

Hainmer,  J.  loD,  History  of  die  Ottoman 
Empire,  307 

Hanseatic  laagne,  560 

Haacbe,  J.  C,  death  of,  327 

HanfT,  W.,  German  noTclitl,  deMh  of,  653 

Hebrew,  study  o^  in  Oenuany,  560 

Helena,  see  QortAe. 

Herodotus,  his  account  of  the  RypeAo- 
reans,  521 

Heyii,  JiD,  of  Ohant,  foments  the  insiu^ 
nctinn  of  the  While  Hoods,  11— his 
sudden  death,  13 

Hieroglyphics,  successfU  study  at,  by 
recent  tcholara,  572 

Hiipaaiola,  singular  mode  of  lerenge  prac- 
tised by  the  bmales  od  the  Spaniards, 
603 — interesting  history  of  the  Cadque 
Henrique,  610  —  Barrlonuero'a  inlat- 
liew  with  him  621— risiled  by  I« 
Cases,  623 

Historians,  French,  2 — Fortugnese,  196 — 
Byxantini,  S74 

Hisloiy  of  the  Oukes  of  Burgundy,  1  — o( 
the  Penlnsulsr  War,  Foy,  V41  —  of 
Rome,  Niebuhr,  168 —of  Carthage, 
BiittJcher,  304  — Ttapeznit,  Tallme- 
rayer,30S — Ottoman  ^plre,  ran  Haot- 
mer,  307  — San  Uarino,  318- Italy, 
Botta,  496- Repuhlici  of  the  HldiUe 
Agea,  KoKum,  551 — BfBotins  Histoiy, 
574— Spanish,  627 

Httiig,  hii  Life  of  Wener)  96  — ditto 
HoBinann,  iA. 

Hoffmann,  German  >HiT«lit^t6  —  latio- 
dBced  to  Wcraer,  133 
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tiajtt.  SiMdiili  writei',  coIlcetioB  of  hu 

woAk,  312 
UoUuid,  Utcnuy  intelligcDU  bom,  329 
Hangtrf,  number  of  itndcnta,  itc,  334 
Huawim  Puht,  Tuikiih  Gnud  Adminl, 

29a 
UfMrtiorcu*,   ideas  entertiined  of,  bj 

Iba  Oreeki,620— Herodotoi's  accoual 


IceUiul,chron.1dc(,  ilS—ugu,  S29— aii< 
cieatMHigi,  a32-— discovery  of  Ihe  islud 
bftbc  NomegUiit,  ifr. — uicient  coTera- 
meot,  &c.  b33,  note  — poelry,  533  — 
njrtliDlogioJ  umgi,  S34 — the  Eddu,  ib. 

ImproviMlore,  Tilun,  436 

^^fd«,634 
iDfhiiuii,  Gftllerii  Omerict,  iUnatiatioiu 

of  Homer,  6SS 
JnquiiilioD  iboliihed  by  the  Cortu,  362— 

derwice  of,  in  the  '  Catholic  MLsceOMij,' 

364 
IreUnd,  (tUchraenl  of  the  cl*rgy  to  the 

See  of  Rame,  3i9,  note 
lUUin  poetry,  sea  Omii — ooveli,  225 — 

•chooli    dI    p4intin|(,    lea   Painting— 

mutnert,  &c,,  se«  Ainu. 
Ilily,  euly  inhehitanti  ud  ^ognphT  of, 

171— Pelufi,  ».— TirrheDiuH,  1T2  — 


JntiqinidHM,  Roman,  woriu  on,  300 
Eanl,hitnieril 


itita  at  Italy  during  ihe  twelFtbceDluij, 
&&6— Si  mood's  Tnrels  id,  634— 4iterwy 
InteUigenGB,  333,  658,  «E0 
Id-Siui-Li,  Chinese  romance,  371 
an  Vuiihigin,  the  Ruuitn  Gil  Bias,  628 

insoD,  Foibin,  miuioDary  io  Grerc*, 
opMlj  preaches  Cilholicisoi,  2S1,  note 

lahHiucher  Tdr  nisaenschaTUicher  Kritik, 
330 

[esoils,  Mootlonier  on,  84  —  restored  by 
Pius  VII,  88— danpra  to  ba  appre. 
heoded  frDin,  to  Fraoca,  89— their  ch^ 
raster,  S  60— Moo  tbarey'sopiDioaof.GSS 
mini, Vie  Polillque,&c.deNi|»leon,317 

lornaades,  bis  account  of  the  uiigtation  of 
the  Gothi    from    Scaodinaiia,  523  — 


bythelDauisition,!^. 
luroal,  Asialique,  334 
luroila,   Daniili,  333  — Ruaatao,   GGS, 
Spaaiih,  6G1 

il,  Scaudhiavian  festlTal,  523,  note 
fuDM,.  Gan.,  vnt  la  lake  poaseaaion  of 
Fortugil,163 


312 
KaMfaoler,  his  TnvaU  in  Swilierlaiid,  199 

-their  object,  >i— hia  route,  200,  wa 

Riirai  Ecimtmf. 
Eatenine,  Rutiiu  dnmaliit,  bis  AndiO' 

■ii«:hB,337 
KUnie,Leo,GsniianarchiIact,  66S 
Klinget,  hia  tragedy  ti  Faust,  436 
Koiaa,  the  civil  code  of  tba  Uihommedani, 

379 
Kortum,  Dr.  P.,  Republican  Confadetacien 

of  the  Uiddle  Agea,  550— alyieaod  plus 

o(  the  work,  5,' ' 


— hia  poem  of  the  U 
I«g«ibilng,STen,51S 
Iiancatti,  bis  roDuocc  of  Cahrino  Foodulo^ 

23t 
Lanii,  his  Hiitary  of  ItaliaD  Piiating,  3S7 

— chaiacter  of  the  Horli,  38S 
Launoy,  Jehu  da,  a  leader  of  IheWhila 

Hooda,  his  draadtnl  death,  22 
Leo  XII.  aapporta  Iha  Junta  Apoatolk* 

in  Spun,36B 
Letrillas,  Spaniih,  75 
Uvy,  his  errata  exposed  by  Niebuhr,  169 
Lombatdi  alia  Prima  Crociata,  epic  poaa 

by  GrMU,23S 
Lombardic  Leigna,  555 
Luther,  hia  want  of  lystemiUic  plan  Ibr  tba 

Beformatioii,  554 — Warner's  diama  of 

Uartin  Lutbar,  125 
Luian,  Ignaeio,  79 — his  Porika,  415 

Magic  Iteliered  in  at  the  lime  of  the  Ctn- 

sadea,  253,  note 
Manhes,  enormiliea  committed  In,  in  Calk- 

bria,  912 — piaiiad  by  Botta,  513 
llanuieripta.  Oriental,  569 
Marine  and  Naval  AlTain  of  die  Turfca, 

S95— plan  of  a  hialory  of  tba  Spawah 

Marine,  579 
Uaritimeaxpedition  of  the  Ottoman!,  296 
HariOB,  Leilen  on  Eastern  Siberia,  337 
Maury,  Bapagne  Foetjiiue,  44 — plan  and 

aiccutlonoftbevorfc,  58 
Hayer'a  Hiitoiy  of  Italian  Hosic,  339 
Main,  Ang,  Il^iao  poet,  anecdote  ot  517 
Hadicloe,  state  of  io  Germany,  328, 655 
Helandei,  ,^uiiah  poei,  80  —  inr^ea  I» 

JoToUaini,  81 
Mimoiiea'du  PiiiKa  de  Monlbaity,  638 
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llciico,  Hiilory  of  Ihe  Rctolutioii,  BSl— 

gcofooitical  n»p  of,  It. 
Michul  Angelo,4Ul,40& 

Htddle   Agei,  RepuUictm  ConCedenciu 
of,  5M>— diffsrance  between  them  aad 


1,  552- 


L«i£ue,  &5&— *Ule  of  Oemiay,  557— 
Frieiludic  Confedencv,  »S— Rheni^ 
ditiD,  560— HansHtic  Leigue,  ii. 
Htnina,  Gvogrefbic  OiEtinufy  of  Sptio, 

Minndk,  Sa  it,  POrtaguaie  poet,  1 92 
HoaUikah,  Anblc  poem,  5M — ill  wtheD- 

Hohemeddiiidi,  ib  ■tbimrr  Iheocnry, 
276— iu  power  w^aUbluhed  by  Oimu, 
ib.  —  (he  aonrce  of  deipolisn,  278— 
fU  principle*.  279— (he  Konn,  it. 

Hongol  liUnUire,  335 

Honlbeny,  Prince  de,  Hemoires,  638 

Hantlotier  og  Ibe  JetuiU,  84 

KontiD,  Nicolu,  Obru  Pottumu,  415— 
memcir  of,  >&.— comedy  of  U  Pedmetn, 
416— hi*  jouninl.  El  Poet*,  417— tn- 
fcdies,  Hormeiind*  ud  Gnunui,  416 
— hii  romucM,  419  —  Bomuice  of 
Don  Sincho,  42D— lis  Niveede  Cortes, 
4^1  —  lyric  piece*,  423  —  eilempore 
comedy,  436  —  l*lenl*   for  improvisa- 

—  the  yonnier,  83 

Muiler,  W.,Oennan  poet,  deUh  of,  654 

Fred.,  hi*  Feust,  436 

C  0.  de  Pbidia  Viil,  301 

Munich,  liKnry  intelligence  from,  333— 

G1yptolhecaal,660 
Uu^ie,  Italian,  Hayer-i  Hittory  of,  339 
Uyileries,  perfarmauct  o^  prohibiled  in 


Lake,  537 

Napln,  FOriio'i  Hittory  of  the  CoDipiracy 
uf  the  Barons,319— event* of  1799,  503 
— eiecuUon  of  Admiral  Camccioli,  504, 
605,  lee  Calabria,  PerdinanJ. 

Napoleon,  Gen.  Jomini'*  life  ef,317,**e 


Nuxeibny'i  SlannUn  EieniBt*,  311 

Nilchei,  Chateaubriud'i  romBoee  of,  478 

Navarrcte,  bli  Colcccion  de  Viagea,  576 

— epirilof  tbewark,67e — hii  reseanhe* 

among  archivea,  580  —  diacovera  the 

original  paper*  of  Columbua,  581 
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Nwroloty,  Pntaloni,  324— Con»,325— 
Ronnini,  326— Vulpius,  >i.— Avaniini, 
•6.— Eichhorn,  ^.  —  H  unankold,  327 
—Huehke,  ib.,  653— BoncUini,  652— 
Casau,  6S2— Dereser,  663— Fleck,  ib. 
HauET,  <£_W.  MiiUer,  654— ReDticU, 
655— Rhode,  656 

Nelson,  Lord,  extract  of  a  letter  fivm,  to 
Urd  3t.  Vincent,  5l>0~hii  conduct  at 
Naplei  in  1799,503 — order*  Admiral 
Cimecioli  to  be  hanged,  5U4,  505,  507, 

Nicander,  Swediih  Poet,  hie  Nya  Digler, 
C34— eonnets  by,  635 — eitncti  from 
hii  poem  on  the  death  of  Tssu,  636 

Nicolini,  lii*  tragedy  of  Foscarini,  647 

Niebuhr,  hi*  hiatory  of  Boma,  168 — de- 
tects livy'i  erron,  169— particnlar  me- 
rit* of  h^  work,  1S4_USS.  diicovcied 
by  him  at  Verona,  300— his  edition  of 
the  Corpu*  Scriptorum  Historin  By- 
lanlinB,  '•'"I  ■—"'—'  by  Bekker  and 
Dindorf,  ib. 

Noiels:  French,  Armuce,  221— Italian; 
SibillaOdalete,226— Cutdlo  diTreuo, 
230— German;  Schlois  Avalon,  231— 
Danish;  ValdcroarSeier, 235— Chinese, 
371— lu-Ki*o-U,theTwi)  Couiini,376 

Odin,  bis  migration,  S24 — proofs  adduced 
by  Geijer  nlatire  to  it,  525 — Icelandic 
account  of,  ib. 

Obson,  hi*  account  of  the  Ottoman*,  282 

Olu,  Eric,  Swedish  hisloriin,  529 

Olmedo,  Dr.  J.,  Spanish  IranalatioD  of 
Pope's  Esiiy  on  Han  by,  652 

OrienUl  Lileiature  in  Germany,  552— 
edition*  of  Arabic  p<iema,  553 — orienlk' 
aludie*  in  Austria,  565— study  of  He- 
brew, 566 — stbar  oriental  tongue*,  ii. 
-Rabbinical  literature,  567-^thiopie 
and  Arabic,  i6.— lilt  of  oriental  Bcholart, 
568— repotilories  of  IfSS.,  569— Per- 
alan  literature,  571_stady  of  hietoglit- 
phics,  572— Chinese,  it — Sanscrit,  573 

Ottoman  empire,  hatred  existing  between 
and  European  oalions,  !81 — by  wha' 
clanc*  of  Euiapeana  risited,  ib. — 0I>-' 
■on'*  account  of  the  Oltomani,  282— 
•oeTWi^. 

Oviedo,  Spanish  hiitorian,  610 

Painting,  history  of  Italian,  387 — excel. 
lenee  of  the  early  niaiten,  390— influ- 
ence of  cathoticism  on,  392— Cimabue 
and  Giotto,  396— Uasaccio,  398— in- 
vention of  oil  punting,  399 — character 
of  the  Florcnline  Sdtool,  400— L.  da 
Vinci,  401— Michael  Aogelo,  ^.— 
Scbool  of  SlMoa,  403-^BoBM  SctiMil, 
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I,  CUnde, 
itti,  GionhD(i,4D7— VsnatlMi 

School,  Gio^oDc,  Tilim,  40ft— Tlito- 

relto,  409— Curre^o,  41 1 
Puii,  lilenrv  intelligenca  from,  334 
Feiper,  bi>  dWrUtion  om  Ulned'i  Mo- 

■Uikah,  662— its  pUn,  bSi 
VninniluWir,  Foj'i  hittorjof,  141 
Peraiia  Utenture,  atudied        "  — 

S7I 
PuUloui,  detth  of,  324 
P«Mh,  inUUiienee  liom,  334 
Phidlu,  HflUtr*!  life  of,  301 
Philippa  le  Hirdi,  wm  of  John,  King  of 

Francs,  b  —  Ducfaj'  of  Barguiid]f  ba- 

Blowed  on  him,  t'A.— murios  Uufvat, 

diaghler  ufihe  Count  of  Pludan,a. 
Philcnoplif,  ijitenu  of,  StS 
I^edrnootese  rovotution,  509 
Pinui  Cimbra,  or  Slooo  Pioe,  pirfuna  of 

ita  wood,  209— oil  citracted  from  iti 

Medi,  ib. — mode  ncommended  for  it* 

cullivUion,  H.  nolo 
Poetn,  Francb,  314,  lee  liutu.    Q«nnu, 

SM  Btttna,  Werner.  IU]iin,23B,  64S; 

we  Oroui,  McdAkL    Portuguose,  1 B4 ; 

Me  Porhigal,    Spuiiih,  44 ;  tSB  ^am, 

Swedish;    nee    Meander,   Slagntiiiu, 

Poor,  eDlclmenti  and  icgulitiooi  relatin 
to,  in  Bemc,  303 

Portugil,  mililirf  economy,  168 — popula- 
tion diiidcd  into  ordenaniu,  ib. — occu- 
pilion  of  tile  country  by  the  Fnnch, 
under  Junot,  ia  \S07,  IBl—Mleramre 
•     andPotlrj,  184— fonnMion  of  Ibe  1»»- 


-^prtdilcclioD  lor  pistoral  poetry,  IB? 
—  Bamtrdo  Riheiro,  ib.  —  progresi  of 
letUra  in  the  lixteeolh  oeotury,  1B8— 
Iiittoricil  poems,  A. — respaclin  merit! 
of  Spinish  ind  Portuguese  fioetry,  169 
— BarbosH,  ii,  —  revival  of  literatore  in 
the  peniiualadunng  the  eigfalecnlh  ceii- 
tury,  ib. — humourous  and  satiric  pootrr, 
ISd— Gonz.  de  Baadim,  Canioens,  A. 
—da  Crai,  lSl~didutic  poetry,  ib.— 
dnuaa,  1<)2— GU  VicenU,  i'i.~;Sa  de 
Uiianda,  ib. — Perreira,  193 — Cunoena, 
•'«.— modem  dramatists,  194— Pimenta 
de  Aguiar,  196- wrileri  in  Lalin,  I'i— 
prose  write™,  ii. — historiaiu,  fte,  196 
— moral  and  political  writera,  197 — to- 


■  PoosbId,  Oaipar,  40fl 


VMtmy,  hb  aocont  ot.llie  MofruW  «t 

ScuulinBTia,  5211 
Pnnic  lufoege,  relk*  ot,  SM 

Queredo,  Spuiisb  writer,  67 

Quiatana,  Spanish  poet,  B3 

Qoirites,  origin  of  the  appdliticn,  17t 

Babbinicd  liUnture,  ttadeBts  o^  in  On- 
many,  Gfi7 

Raphael,  404 

Raik,  Easre  on  Danish  Oitbography,  6i$ 

Raumer,  hu  history  of  tbe  Hobenstaafen 
dynasty,  S5fi — remark  ro^iectiog  lb* 
iniaence  of  tba  Cttuich  in  the  nuddla 

Refonnatlon,  the,  ita  iofluenee,  H4 
Reformers,  eariy,  PeMe  da  Brnyi,  fiS(— 

Arnold  of  Brocia,  it, 
Remnnt,  Contcs  Chinelsei,  Ac^  371  — 

bis  dissertation   on  Chinese  works  of 

fiction,  376 
Repp,  hi 
Republi 

Rereil,Muate  ds  Peinture,  t49 

Reynler,  Himoires  de,  636 

RiiyL  FVancisea  de,  Spanish  poet,  hit  ei- 
ceflence,  69 

Kock-cryital,  extraoidbary  imwm  <^ 
found  in  Switicriand,  215 

Roman  History,  wtiten  on,  1S9 — absca- 
rity  of  the  tuij  periods,  170 

Romaao,Ginlio,  40B 

Romantic  scbool  of  poetry  in  Italy,  265 

Eomc,  Niebofar's  History  of,  16B — mcrili 
of  Ibe  second  edition,  169 — origin  of 
the  city,  178 — Uiulous  legends,  ^.— 
the  city  consisted  at  fint  of  two  i^stincl 
towns,  ib.  —  gentea  and  tribes,  ISO — 
eidusiTC  spirit  of  tbe  aristocracy,  18.1 
— jealousy  between  the  patricians  and 

Eleheisna,  182 — rteoncillalion  attempted 
J  Seriius  Tuliius,  ii.— consols,  IBS- 
modem  festivals,  &c.,  542 — benediction 
of  the  Sanlissimo  Bambino,  544— bene- 
diction oF  the  hoTses,  it, — carnival  scene*, 
549 — the  pope's  lienedictioa  ol  the  po- 
pulace, 546  — rustic  sbrines,  ii,  —  r^ 
proBches  bestowed  on  sunt^  947 — the 
Inflorati,  ti. — ilium ioations,  548 — but- 
bandry,  ii. — banditti,  it. — the  Giotin, 
ti,—ei  votes,  549~burial  by  torch-light, 
i*.  — vintage,  5S0— the  nlUrello,  lb. 
„„  Church  o^lts  Inflaencein  Spain,  351 

—  measuies  adopted  by  the  Cortes 
against  tba  Bomaa  Curia,  358 — im- 
mense anms  extorted  fnm  Spain,  367 

—  eansaa  of  the  httied  of  ttie  Ciuia 
lowardi  the  Cartes,  3B9 
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if  178 

Rowtbekt,  batte  al,  3S 

BMnoulUn,  Prat,  ppbiintiaM  by,  rtk- 

ti(s  lo  Anbic  Ihanton,  S6S,  SfiS 
BbIu,  Prof^  his  work  en  Ntntban  Anti- 

<|utiM,S18 
KuBic  mitiDg,  SSO-^Kribad  lo  O^,  ii. 

—no  hlMoria  sit«nt  in  U,  631 

IT  of  Swttuiluid,  199— «gri- 

•^    —         iWnm,  &c.,  906 

no,  2D7— ibMD, 

WB 
Sandl,  Lard  J,  hit  Briibliibment  of  the 

Tnrici  ;■  EarafM,  2B2,  boU 
Rauiio  lUeratnre,  notJcM  of,  311,  336, 

<62,  665— am  uti,  33S— potU,  662 
Rouiaa  Oil  Blu,  bj  Balfuin,  62S 
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